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Art. •^Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, being Part of a 
Course delivered in Easter Term, ISS^. By Bichard \ 

D.D, Principal of St. Alban*s Hall 5 Professor of Poiitical Eco*. ' 
nomy in the University of Oxford,— London. Fellowes. 1831. 
8vo. pp. 238. 

HERE is a science of which the m8re*^^^s studied the less 
there is known ; a science, consequently^Jsithich is the gift 
of nature in certain places^ like the faculty of producing the 
finer wines. It resembles poetry, in that its possessors are born 
and not made ; ana Vood cocks, in as much as the quantity is 
not increasable by human art. This science is Political Eco- 
nomy ; and the limit to which it is confined, is the Tory side 
of the House of Commons, • 

Such at least is the account given by the owners, whenever 
they can be induced to lay aside the modesty with which, 
like the saints jp scrinture, they request to be informed when 
they evtr exer<|isQd,,tne science at all. Betrayed by their 
humility infbvtfi<*‘ graceful of mistakes they require to be 
forced into the acknowledgment, th*^ in the least of the ques- 
tions which they have been in the^abit of determining, they 
were innocently political economists. 

ftlany are the reasons which have led such well-meaning 
individuals into a dislike of any ^political economy but theii^ 
own. One of the most prominent was always, ‘a religious 
scruple; and great giust be their mental consolation, when 
they are informed by a theologian has since become an 
archbishop, that there is no*necessary connexion between in- 
fidelity and any portion of the science of exchanges. 

There is in truth no more fatal symptom for the complex .system 
•voL. XVI.— Tfestmifirfer Review. b 
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of i^orance and wrone which appears to be just now tottering 
to its decease, than the impossibility under which the enemy 
htab'laboured, of preventing the advance of knowledge into the 
Very fortresses ot his strength. . Vestra omnia impletimm has 
becomsfft lawful boast, when Oxford teaches political economy, 
and mitred heads are among the prophets. The common foe 
must, fall, because his own recruits are taught it is for their 
good that he should end. lib will die olT, like the grosses per- 
ruques of our ancestors, because no efficient number of rndivi* 
duals will feel interested in the continuation of the species. 

That a University, and one not considered as the most for> 
ward in the cultivation of modern discoveries, should have pro- 
duced an endowm^t so liberal and so well directed to the 
attainment of its object as the Drummond Professorship of‘ 
Political Economy, a]}d should further have been so fortunate 
in two ^f the earliest occupants, — is perhaps a proof, and a 
. consequence, of the efficacy of the brilliant and well-ffirected 
, snrcaSfn, which represented academical institutions as given to 
perform th*e office, like moored hulks, of marking the velocity 
of the passing stream. That such things were, is not for denial 
now ; that they should in any degree have ceased to be, is 
honourable at onc&V^thh reprover and reproved. 

The ProfesBospf Political Economy at Oxford is bound, 
under the directions of the enlightened founder, to publish at 
.least one Lecture every year ; and he has gone beyond the bond 
io the extent of eight. Open but the way*to honourable dis- 
tinction, — set a man upon a hill and let him know that the 
world’s eyes are on him to determine that he was a fool because 
he could not, or a knave because he would not, do something 
great and splendidly useful to the community,— and neither 
port nor prejudice will keep down the energies of the individuals 
who will present themselves for the discharge of duty. The 
danger is, of a man’s being appointed to dp p^bing, yith half 
a dozen others to do it for tiim. This ingenious 

invention, by which offi<w,Jay bnd ‘ecclesiastical, becomes a 
sinecure. 

In the brief Preface to the Lecturesj* the author protests 
against the irreligious fallacy ; which, it cannot be unchantaikle 
to conclude, he considered sf. in some soat indigenous to the 
soil. And the same subject is entered on, in the body of the 
Lectures. 

* It has been my first object, to combat the prevailing pr^udiees 
against the study j and cspeeially these which represent it as unfavour- 
able to Religion. Convinced as I am, that the world, as It always in 
fitet bed' been governed by politieal eeonemiets of some kind, must 
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ultimately be under the guidance of such as have systematically applied 
themsdves to the science^ 1 could not but regard it as a point of pA* 
mary importance^ icf remove the impression existing in the minds'of 
many, both of Jthe friends and the •adversaries of Christianityios to the 
hostility between that and the conclusions of Political Economy.’ 

' It was indeed^ in great measure^ this feelings that induced me to 
offer myself as a candidate for tl4e Professorship. I considered my- 
8elf> in tbis> to be contributing^ as far as W in me» to second what 
has been done by the University of Oxford, towards counteracting the 
false and dangerous impressions to which 1 have alluded.' 

^ By accepting the endowment of a Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy, the University may be regarded as having borne her public 
testimony against thht prejudice } and as having thus rendered an 
important service to the public, independently ^f the direct benefits 
'resulting from the cultivation of the science* And subsequently, in 
appointing to the Professorship one of her m|mbers, who is not only 
professionally devoted to the Ministry of the Gospel, but whom she 
has judged worthy (in the office of Bampton Lecturer, and three 
times in that of Select Preacher) to offer religious instruction to an 
academical audience, she has implied the full conviction of a Body 
which is above all suspicion of indifference to Christianity, that there 
is at least no discordancy between that and the pursuits of the poli- 
tical economist. However slender may my qualifications in the 
science, (a science which no one, I conceive, ha?»^yet fully mastered,) 
the University has at least testified. In the appWfntment, the most 
complete dissent from the notion, that the studies of Political Economy 
and of Theology are unfriendly to each other.'— -Pr^^yre, p. \i. 

* That Political Economy should have been complained of as hostile 
to Religion, will probably be regarded a century hence (should the fact 
be then on record) with the same wonder, almost approaching to incre- 
dulity, with which we of the present day hear of men sincerely 
opposing, on religious grounds, the Copcrnican system. But till the 
advocates of Christianity shall have become universally much better 
acquainted with the true character of their religion, than, universally, 
they have ever yet* been, we must ^always expect that every branch of 
study, every scienlillo theory, that is brought into notice, will be as* 
soiM on religious grounds, by those who either have not studied the 
subject, or who are incompetent judges of it ; or again, who are ad- 
dressing themselves to such persons assure so circumstanced, and wish 
to excite and to take advantage of the passions of the ignorant.' — p. d9. 

The^First Lecture is on the meaning and objects of Political 
Economy. The objections to tha name, are not particulaHy- 
fortunate ; especially as jt is stated to be ^ too late to think of 
changing it.' Geomitry, in its origin, evidently meant land- 
sufveying ; and it is of fittle consequence now, wkat it meant, 
except as it may assist in the*examination of the way in which 
the intellect of man proceeded to the greater from the less. It 
ie certain that no direct light is thrown on the nature of Oeo^ 
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raeicry. by the information that it meant land-surveying ; and 
equally little obscurity is likely to be shed on Political Eco- 
nomy, by defects in its derivation, But the*derivation itself, is 
not so bad as is contended. The word ‘ economy had long 
been used in other senses than that of ‘ the r^ulation of daily 
expenditure nor is this the primary signification after all, which 
is that of * keeping a house in order/ Two ladies have 'contri- 
buted by instalments/ the fcompletest definition of Political 
Economy. Mrs. Hannah More says, ^ A sound economy ^ is a 

* sound understanding brought into action ; it is calculation 
' realized; it is the doctrine of proportion, reduced to practice; 

* it is foreseeing consequences, and guarding against them ; it is 
^ expecting contingencies, and being prepared for them.* And 
Mrs. Marcet adds,^ You need only extend your idea of the eco- 
' nomy of a family tc^ that of a whole people— of a nation, and 
'you'will have some comprehension of the nature of political 

* economy.’ 

But whatever be the^ame, the Professor is not disposed to 
give way on the merits of his science. 

^ As for the vehement vituperation lavished on the study of Political 
Economy which you will be prepared to hear, though, of course, not 
to answer, 1 will only^nfark, that 1 think it on the whole no unfa- 
vourable sign, pi^ctive is the natural resort either of those who 
are incapable of sound reasoning altogether, or are at a loss for argu- 
ments to suit their present purpose : supposing, that is, of course, 
in each case, as far as they are not withheld by gontlemanly or Christian 
feeling. In proportion therefore as any branch of study leads . to 
important and useful results — in proportion as it gains ground in 
public estimation — in proper, tion as it tends to overthrow prevailing 
errors— in the same degree, it may be expected to call forth angry de- 
clamation from those who arc trying to despise what they will not 
learn, and wedded to prejudices which they cannot defend. Galileo 
probably would have escaped persecution, if his discoveries could have 
been disproved, and his reasonings refuted. TJie vsame sprrit which 
formerly consigned the too powerful dispMtan<t .to the dungeon or the 
stake, is now, thank heaven^ compelled to vent itself in railing ; which 
you need not ^more regard th&n the hiss of a serpent which has been 
deprived of its^fangs.’ — p. 16. ^ 

He proceeds to notice the ^ complaint urged against writers 
pn Political Economy for confining their attention to the subject 
of Wealth/ And this, he says, ! sounds very much like a com- 
plaint against mathematicians for treating merely of quantities ; 
or against grammaiians (or investigating no subject but hn- 
:>guage.’ But there is a broader ground than this. Wealth 
.•fUiogetber, has been an ill-treated entity. There has been a 
plot against it^ at all events from the days of Nimrod. What 
is wealth* but trell-being? ' In all time of pur tribulation, in all 
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time of our wealth* It is true that in Political Economy 'thie 
term is restricted to such formulas or incorporations of well* 
bein^, as may be Secured, promoted, or attained, through the 
possessioiT of^those objects of niesire which carry with mem a 
generally admitted power of ministering to emoyment, and as 
such may be made the subjects of exchange, cut what is thefe 
tliat, directly or .indirectly, is mot affected from this source ? 
Is health?— is poetry ?— is love?— let a® reward be offered for 
the discovery of any human good, which has not the possession 
of the means of bodily comfort, first or last, for an element. 
The answer of the opponents is only, that these things cannot 
he bought in the market by the ounce ; but the real question 
is, whether the state of things which Political Economy con- 
cerns itself with, is not the basis of them all. Do the poor and 
miserable sufler least by Cholera? Have^here been manv poets 
in New Holland ? Do Abelards abound in Patagonia ? • Is a 
good conscience peculiar to mendicity \ Does heroism flourish 
among paupers ? Is religious hope theMistinguishing attribute 
of savage life ? There is clearly a combination in the wind ; 
and the whole is soluble on the lecollection that the world is 
under the direction of two antagonist principles, the desire to 
keep, and the desire to take away. 'Die pai^ history of man- 
kind is in the main a history of the conquests ^ the latter prin- 
ciple ; and it is only in comparatively modern periods, that the 
other has made head against its antagonist with any marked 
success. The foreign and domestic policy of those who are. 
styled the ancients, may be summed up in the maxims that 
every thing possible was to be taken by force from foreign 
nations, and every thing produced by the industrious at home 
was for this purpose to be at the service of the takers. These 
were the classical definitions of courage and patriotism ; and to 
this day they make great part of the stock in trade of that band 
of men leagued <>og;p(lier to oppress, whom the country is in the 
act of endetfVouring to tlwow from off its shoulders. Why will 
nobody re-write tlie Greek and R^mtn histories, and give us 
an insight into the Toryism of antiquity? The* ignorance is 
awful. Respectable gentlemen, in and out of Parliament, sup- 
pose to this hour that the Agrarian Law was an attemnt at 
the division of private property. Who not been taught ta 
believe, that the Gracchi were seditious? Who knov^m any 
thing about the Catyinarian conspiracy, except that it was 
manifestly a plot in a green bag, and Cicero a Tory Secretary 
for the Home Department?* What w^as the exact nature 
of the combination, which had the future Wellington of 
Roi6e, the youthful Cassar, among its connexions T And 
wllat was the real anerit of the bugbeur, so eminently con** 
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••rrfttiTS and ministerial, on the subject of ^e Allobrogos? 
All that is ordinarily known of the whole question, is just suck 
an approximation to the truth, as would be Qladeby stating that 
in the year 18^0, certain men, to wit one Thistlewood dnd othen, 
of mere malice and at the simple instigation of the devil, did 
without any connexion whatever with old disputes, or popular 
grievances, or accumulated sense of wrongs, and principally 
with a view to overturn socfal order, combine and unite and 
actually propose and proceed, to kill and slay the purest, the 
kindest, the worthiest, and most excellent set of ministers that 
'any country had been blessed with within the men&ory of man. 
No person can fail to be conscious of the immense mass of mat> 


ter for the historian,, which would lurk behind such a represent- 
ation as this, whatever might be the quantum of guilt and 
folly finally attributable to the individuals charged ; and just so 
much there must be behind the conspiracy of Catiline. Who, 
again, can tell any thing about the pretended conspiracy of the 
Bacchanalians; which isstated to have had above seven thousand 


members in Rome and other parts of Italy ? In the general 
tone of the charges there is a strong resemblance to those 
brought against the early Chtistians. The speech of the Consol 
as given by Livy^.declires the association had political ob- 
jects. Multj|loars of both sexes were imprisoned and put to 
death, on the evidence of a retired courtezan ; the means 


by which the overthrow of the state had been pursued, 
...being represented to have been, ‘false evidence, counterfeit 
seals, and forged wills.’ So irresistible was the tyranny, that 
the women were given up to their relations, with an intimation 
that they must be put to death. The speech of the Consul 
is a mass of Tory common places, and the whole charge 
bears every internal mark of falsehood. The association 
must have been a kind of Corresponding Society ; having in 
view to upset the Pontifex Maximus, and roast the chickens 
in the sacred coops. Nothing but wkat we are all” acquainted 
with under the name ^f'zeal for social order,’— in other 


words the eagerness to defend against innovation some huge 
system of profitable wrong, — can present a cause adequate to 
w declared effect ; and the enactments to prevent the revival 
of the society, show the aqtbors of the gagging-bills bad not 


TOne to schocd for nothing. The materials are confessedly scanty ; 
but if the Roman women were the Italiaq boy, there wonld W 
enoruj^ for Bow-Strset to^trace the authors of the crime. The 
Greek literature has Icmg been A mine for digging up every 
kind of ancient abuse against the people. These, uid 
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muty tnor* tbit might b* «ddao«d» «r« iattMMM of tho' oh- 
M«r« tboogb not abBoiutoly impeffUrai aie4iam tiairotigh trhioh 
the preseat ege Views eneient history} end at the bead ‘of 
these tUdbiotn, is tits great illasion of aU« on wea\jth and pomty. 
Weatth was to be discreditable^ unmanly^ vituperate, because It 
was Ibond greatly to indispose men to be active thieves. Poverty 
was to be held in honour, when it meant that kind of disen- 
ngement from worldly things, fvhich* makes an Arab of the 
desert ready to place his services at the disposal of any chief 
that proposes to rob a caravan. This is the sorry explanation, 
of the ancient theory of heroic poverty. 

The modern robber caste have no less objection to wealth 
than the ancient. They tolerate it only as^they are to have the 
benefit. They know full well that the extension of the true 
prindples of wealth and commerce has dbe strongest imagin- 
able tendency to put down the trade of war and crime which is 
theirs par excellenee. The ' fighting-cock' principle which trains . 
men to act against their fellows whenever the chiefs at home 
shall think other nations too free or happy for good example, 
would receive its death's blow from such a spread of know- 
ledge. That there will never be another commercial war, is 
already assuming almost the power df an..axiom ; to the loss 
and horror of ' persons of sound principles^ tt]|oughout the < 
world. 

' As for ibe latter part of the ohiection above noticed, that men are * 
already too eager in the pursuit of wealth, and ought not to be en- - 
couraged to make it an object of attention, the mistake on which it 
proceeds Is one which you will meet with only in the young, (I mean, 
either in yenrs,or in character,) and whiCh you willreadily remove in the 
caee of those who are even moderately intelligent and attentive. You 
may easily explain to them that Political Economy is not the art of 
ennebing an individual, but relates to Wealth generally ; — to that of a 
nation, and not tb that of au inwvidual, except in those coses where 
his aeqoTsitipn of it goes to enrich the community. You may point 
out to them that .wealth Has no more necessary connexion with the 
vice of eovetonmeitt, than with the vjrtih! of tharity ; since it merely 
forms the aubjeet-matter about which the one as welPas the other of 
these Is concerned : dhd that investigations relative to the nature, 
produetfon, and distribution of wealth, have no greater connexion wi^ 
sofidld selfiriiness, than the inquiries qf the chemist and the physiologtst 
rejecting the organs and the process of digestion and absoiptiott of 
nutriment, have with dnttonous excess. And you may add, that indlvb 
dnals the most dsMitull of systematic knowledge,ana nations not only 
^drant btit eomparoitlvrfy poet, are ift least at prone to avdHoe ee 
tOif The Araba are among the poorest, and the Most noVdtOBS, 
e# nations ; and most of those savage tribes, who have not even the 
dje of money, are adActed to pHfering and ptnutfer of every thing that 
is wealth to them.'— 25. 
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'The same subject is found continued in the Second Lecture. 

\ You will hear it said indeed^ with undeniable truths that wealth 
is not necessarily a benefit to the possessor. No» more is libertyj ot* 
healthy or stren|^h> or learning. Bat again you will also ^neet with 
soipe who contend^ that a poor country is more favourably situated 
for virtue than a rich one ; and with others who^ without going this 
lengthy maintain^ that as with indlydualSj so with nations^ a certain 
degree of wealth is desirable^ but an excess^ dangerous to the moral 
character. Either or botfi of these points^ you may concede for the 
present ; i. e. waive the discussion of them> as far as regards the 
question concerning tlie importance of the study we are«. speaking of. 
For if it be granted that we are to dread as an evil the too great in* 
crease of national wealthy or^ that wealth is altogether an evil ) stilly 
it is not the less nece^oary to study the nature of wealthy its produc- 
tion> the causes that promote or impede its increase, and the laws 
which regulate its distrijoution. We should go to the fountain-head 
of the* waters, whether we wish to spread them abundantly over our 
land, or to drain them entir^ away, or to moderate and direct the 
'irrigation. If wealth, or areat wealth, be regarded as a disease, we 
should remember that boaily diseases are made the subject of labo- 
rious and minute inquiry by physicians^ as necessary with a view to 
their prevention and cure. Formerly, nearly all practitioners recom- 
mended inoculation with spiall-pox 3 though the practice had been 
much opposed at its first introduction ; now, they are almost unani- 
mous in preferring^accinatioii \ but in any stage of either of the con« 
troversies which arose respecting these modes of practice, a man 
would have been thought insane, who should have questioned the 
^importance of studying the nature, symptoms, hnd efiects of smt^- 
"pox.’ 

^ As for the doctrine itself, that national wealth is morally mischie- 
vous as introducing luxury, (ici the worst sense of the word,) effemi- 
nacy, profligacy of manners, and depravation of principle, it has been 
inculcated in a loose declamatory way, by a great number of moral- 
ists, who have depicted in glowing colours the amiable simplicity of 
character, the manly firmness, and the purity of conduct, to be met 
with in nations that continue in prinfitive poverty ; and thd^degene^ 
racy that has ensued in those which hav^ emerged frdm this state 
into one of comparative wealth. Almost all these writers fhrnish a 
strong confirmarion of what hu*s been just advanced ; viz. that whe- 
ther wealth be a good or an evil, or each, accoiding to the amount of 
it— on any supposition, it is stiU no less a matter of importance to 
examine and carSblly arrange the facts relating to the subject, and to 
reason accurately upon it, if we Would .avoid self-contradiction. For 
you will often find men declaiming on the evils consequent on wealtiu* 
and yet, in the next breath, condemning or applauding this or that 
measure, according to its supposed tendency to impoverish or to en- 
rich the country. You will find them not only readily accepting 
wealth themselves from any honourable source, and anxious to 
4Mre (tQta poverty their children and all most dear to them j (for 
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this might' be referred to the prevalence of passion over principle 0 
but even offering up solemn prayers to heaven for the prosperity of 
their native country^ and contemplating with < joy a flourishing ccto- 
dition of her agriculture, niaoufpctures, or commerce $ in ^ort, ot 
the sources of her Wealth. Nor is even this the utmost point to which 
you will find some carry their inconsistency $ for you will meet with 
o^ections to Political Economy^ ^meaning thereby cither some parti* 
cuiar doctrines maintained by this or that writer^ or else, all systematic 
attention to the subject,) on the ground thdt it has for its object the 
increase of wealth, which is hurtful ; and again, that a country which 
is governed according to its principles, is likely to be impoverished by 
them. Now the most erroneous doctrines in Political Economy that 
ever were promulgated, (and very erroneous ones certainly have pre- 
vailed,) can hardly be chargeable with both these consequences. The 
some system cannot at once tend to make us rfth, and also to moke 
us poor.' — p. 40. 

^ Many measures indeed have been advocated, which really tend to 
impoverish the country — many opposed,iSvhichiend to enrich it ^ but 
never, on those grounds. It has been alprays from their tendency 
being, at least professedly, understood to be the reverse. Much lavish 
expenditure again has often been recommended for inadequate ob- 
jects 5 hut always on the ground that the object was adequate. 1 
never heard of any one, even of those who in theory deprecate the 
increase of national wealth as an evil, b8ing consistent enough in 
practice to advocate any measure on the ground^tliat it tends to 
destroy wealth, and for that express purpose ; or to oppose a measure 
oil the ground that it will too much enrich the country. The fact is, the 
declaimers against wealth are, by their own shewing, mere declaimers, 
and nothing more ; who, rather than say nothing, will say what mili- 
tates against their own conclusions. They Recommend or oppose mea- 
sures, as conducive, or as adverse, to natmnal wealth : and then if 
their arguments are tried by the test of well-established principles, and 
they are exhorted systematically to study these principles, and, before 
they attempt to discuss questions connected with wealth, to bestow a 
regular attention mi the subject, they turn round and inveigh against 
such a study because ,it has wealth for its subject, and wealth is a per- 
nicious thing : whicli woi^ld not lessen the importance of such 
studies, if it were ti'ue ; and which they^hemselves have practically 
admitt^, is not true.’ — p. 61. 

This is all good, that it would be wicked to try to ttdd 
to it. •Luxury, as has been intimated before, meant with the 
ancients nothing bub an inaptitude to become the tools of pliin-. 
derers. 

' ^ In the Third Lectqre, the practical fraud involved in the 
appeals continually put forward to common setise, is not elnoi* 
dated with perfect success till after several efforts ; though it 
cannot be denied that it is done effectually in the-csid.. Gmn- 
mon sense means only the degree of sound judgment wl^ch is 
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conimon to mankind; and when a frand is sappofted hy an 
appeal to cointn<m sense, the snare will always m found to lie 
in' the selection of the data on which the exei-cise of the facalty 
is requested. ' Thus if an En^ishman can make ‘gloves for 
three shillings a pair, and it is clear his trade must be put down 
if his countrymen are allowed to buy gloves of the same quali* 
ty from foreigners for two, — the 'Question thrust forward for the 
decision of common sense, is' whether it is just and politic that 
an Englishman's trade shall be put a stop to. But garnish 
the question with all the concomitant facts,>H»tate that the 
tnude of this Englishman is created by the destruction of 
the trade, first of some Englishman to Ihe amount of the 
goods that would-be required to purchase the gloves from 
foreigners, and secondly of some other to the amount of the dif« 
ference (the one shilling) which would have been laid out on him 
by the consumer of the gloves if it had been left in his posses- 
Sion, and that in addition to all this there is the clear and 
unbalanced loss of one* shilling to the consumer, so tlmt if all 
m«i could be consumers under the same circumstances in their 
turn, there would be a loss of the same kind as if they should 
agree to throw a shilling each into the sea let all this be stated, 
and then ask what verdict common sense will give upon 
the question, and in what clime, or district, or parish, an indivU 
dual will be found sufficiently idiotic to stand out for the 
reasonableness of the proceeding. The supporters have a sinis- 
ter purpose, their own gain ; and they trust to being able to 
persuade their neighbours to adjudge the question on their 
showing. They run about with half a watch, and insist on 
man's going to bed because the hands point to midnight. 

* There is no fear that we shall ever in practice have too little call 
for deliberation— too little need ^of judicious conjecture. Science 
does not enable us to dispense with^ common-sense, Imt only to employ 
it more profitably; nor does the best-instructed mt;n ffecessarily 
deliberate the less ; only he exercises Bis deliberation on diferent 
points from those that 04cuny the less-instructed ; and to better 
purpose.’ — p. f 0. 

'lirmotten connected. with Fditicol Ecctaomy, the experience of 
practical men is often appealed to in opposition to tlwse who are 
.called theorists ; even though the latter plwhap? are deducing conclu- 
sions from a wide induction of facts, while the experience of the 
others will often be found only to amount to their having been Tong 
conversant with the details of office, and havfog all that time gone on 
in a certain beaten trach, fibm which they never tried, or witnessed. 
Of even imagined, a deviation.’— p. 74.. 

' ' It may M added, that there is a proverbial mtalm which beufs 
witness to the advanti^ sometimes possessed by an observant.^ 
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ftUniler over tfaoflo actually angageU in any traniaation* ''fThe 
]iQokar«on often sees more of the game than the players/' Now the 
looker«on is precisely (in Greek the ihiornt* 

* When then you find any one cpntrastinjBi, in this apd in other 8 ub« 
jects» what he calls experience^ with theory, you will' usually perceive 
on attentive exairdnation that he is in reality comparing the results of 
a confined, with that of a wider, experience more imperfect and 
crude theory, with one more cautiously framed, and based on a more 
copious induction.’— 74. 

The same individuals that affix such narrow bounds to com* 
men sense, have however no objection to theories, when they 
happen to be their awn. 

•The Illustrations which I have given fropi other subjects are 
extremely inadequate 3 for I know of none^in which so much 
theory, and that, most paradoxical theory, ha^been incorporated with 
experience, and passed off as a part of it, as in matters concerning 
Political Economy. There is no other in which the most subtle 
refinements of a system (to waive, for the present, the question as to 
its soundness) have been, not merely admitted, but admitted as the 
dictates of common-sense. Many sucli paradoxes, as I allude to, 
(whether true or false, we will not now consider,) you may meet with 
in a variety of authors of the present, but much more of the last and 
preceding centuries j and may not unfrctiuently hear in conversa-* 
tion. That a state of war is fevoUrable to national piqsperity— that it 
is advantageous to a nation to export goods of moros^ value than it 
receives in return— that we are losers by purchasing articles where 
we can get them cheapest — that it is wise for a people to pay, on 
behalf of a foreign consumer, part of the price for which he purchases 
their commodities — that it is better to obtain the same results by 
much labour than by little — that a man» is a benefactor to the com- 
munity by building himself a splendid palace — and many other doc- 
trines that arc afloat, may be truths, but they are at least paradoxical 
truths 3 — they may be abstruse and recondite wisdom ; at any rate, 
they are abstruse and recondite ^-^they may be sense, but at least 
they are libt common-^anse.’ 

• And agaid, many conclusions maintained by men who have had 
much experience, o^one kind or other, thgugh they may be just con- 
clusrons, yet cannot be said to have bicn brought to the test of ex- 
perience. For in 8 tancG,#that a country would be enriched, by having, 
what is^called, a favourable balance of trade with all the world, i. e. 
by continually export!^ more in value than the goods it imports, aQd 
consequently receiving^e overplus year by year in money, and exporl^* 
ingnone.of that money— this has been held by a great number of 
men, long conversant with public affairs, and so far, men of expa- 
rience. But the doctrine itself, whether true or false, cannot be said 
to have been established by exp^ence, because the experiment hm 
never been tried. Many, indeed, have tried, for ages together, to 
bring about such a state of things ; but as it is notorkme, that ftey 
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hav^ never succeeded — that no country ever has been so eircum^ 
stanced — the experiment cannot he said to hay>,ever been tried what 
^vou)d be the consequences of attaining such (kh dbject ; nor can they 
iherefore be said^ (however right they may be as to the desirableness 
of the object^ tb know by experience that it is conducive to prosper- 
ity. Such experiments, therefore, are like those of the Alchemists, 
who did indeed try innumerable, with a view to discover the philoso* 
phers stone ^ but cannot be sait) td have tried the experiment, whe- 
ther that stone which converts all things into gold, is, or is not, a 
universal medicine. That it is possible to Hnd a method of transmut- 
ing metals, and that it would he connected with the art of healing, 
has never been disproved 5 but one who believes this, hoVever rightly, 
cannot be said to found his belief on experience/— p. 78. 

' 1 shall proceed to offer 'a few remarks on that very prevailing idea, 
that Political EconotAy is a subject which may be studied by any one 
whose taste particularly leads him to it, but which (with the exception 
perhsips of a few who take a leading part in public affairs) may safely 
be disregarded by the generality, as by no means necessary to make up 
tl)e character of a well-edpcated man.’ 

' It may perhaps be conceded, that each should regulate his studies 
according to his own judgment and inclination, provided he will con- 
sent to refrain from taking a part in matters to which he has not 
directed his attention : but this at least seems an equitable condition : 
*! Ludere qui nescit, camp^tribus abstinct armis” It is a condition, 
however, which ip the present subject is very little observed. The most 
diflSciiU questfons in Political Economy arc every day discussed with 
the most unhesitating confidence, not merely by empty pretenders to 
Science, (for^that takes place, and must be expected, in all subjects,) 
but by persons not only ignorant, but professedly ignorant, and de- 
signing to continue so, of the whole subject j — neither having, nor pre- 
tending to have, nor wishing for, any fixed principles by which to re- 
gulate their judgment on each point. Questions concerning taxation, 
tithes, the national debt, the poor-laws — the wages w hich labourers 
earn, or ought to earn, — the comparative advantages of different modes 
of charity, and numberless others belonging to Politjeal Economy, and 
many of them among the most diflicult, and in which tl^re is the 
greatest diversity of opinion, are debate^ perpetually, not merely at 
public meetings, but in the coutse of conversation, and decisions of 
them boldly pronounced, bf mrmy who utterly disclaim having turned 
their attention* to Political Economy. The right management of pub- 
lic affairs in respect of these and such like points, is commonly 
acknowled^d to call for men of both powerful and well-cuUivated 
•mind •, and yet if every man of common sense is^ competent to form an 
opinion, at the first glance, on such points, without either having 
made them the subject of regular study, or <j(>nceiYing that any such 
is reciuisite, it would follow ^that the art of government (as far at least 
as. regards that es^tensive and multifarious departmentof it, pertaining 
taxational .Wealth) ijaust be the easiest of all arts 3— easier than even the 
Cj^iplion handicraft trades, in which no one will knowingly employ a 
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man who has not been r^larly taught. And the remark of the Cfianr 
cellor Oxenstiern to hi|;Sonji quim parv4 sapientid regitur nmndna,*' 
must be understood not only to what is^ but to what ought *to 

be, the stalte of things.’ * . 

^ Many of you probably have met with the story of abme gentleman, 

(1 suppose it is usually fathered on a native of a neighbouring island,) 
who, on being asked whether he^could play on the violin, made an-' 
swer, that he really did not know whether he could or not, because 
he had never tried. There is at least more hiodesty in this expression 
of doubt, than those shew, who, having never tried to learn the very 
rudiments of Political Economy, are yet quite sure of their competence 
to discuss its most difficult questions.* 

^ You may perhaps wonder how it is thaj; men should conceal from 
themselves and from each other so glaring an absurdity. 1 believe it 
is generally in this way^ — they profess and intend to keep clear of all 
questions of Political Economy ; and imagine^hemselves to have done 
so, by having kept clear of the fiames. The subjects which constitute 
the proper and sole province of the science, they do not wScruple to 
submit to extemporaneous discussion, prosrided they but avoid the * 
title by which that science is commonly designated. This is ns if the 
gentleman in the story just alluded to had declared his inability to 
play on the violin, at the same time expressing his confidence that he 
could play on the fiddlc.*-«-p. 83. 

* What is the modern school of Political Economy, I cannot dis- 
tinctly ascertain 5 nor (it is evident) can those who find fault with it j 
since one of their complaints is, that no such thing exists, and that, 
on the contrary, the greatest discrepancy prevails between the diffi^r- 
ent authors who prof»s to teach the science. If there be, however, 
any points on which, notwithstanding their general discrepancy, most 
of these writers agree, that is certainly a strong presumption that they 
are right in those points. It is, however, only a presumption ; not 
a decisive argument ^ since we know, that there are several points in 
which various philosophers agreed for many ages, yet in which it has 
since appeared they were all mistaken.’ 

^ In fact, however, it will be found, that even much greater discre- 
pancy than allegejli^docs exist among political economists, if w'e 
include, as wc certainly ought to do, under that description, not 
merely those who usbolly bear the appellatmn, but all who discuss, and 
in practice decide, questions connected ^itn national weqlth ; — all who 
recommend or adopt measures which have that object in view. All 
such are, properly, political economists ) though many of them may 
be very*bad ones. Those of them wlio may have never carefully and 
systematically studieePthe subject, whether they are in consequence’ 
the less likely, or the more likely, to arrive at right conclusions, yet 
do adopt some conclusicms, and act upon them. Nbw a man is 
catted a Legislator who frames and enactalaws, whether they be Wise 
or unwise j— whether he be by nkture, or by his studies, wdl oi* ill 
qualified for his task. A man who attends sick persons, and nt'e- 
scribes for them, is catted a Physician, whether be prescribe skll^ly 
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or not, and whether he have careiully, or tujgligently^ studied attn- 
topiy^ pharmacy, and nosology. So also/%eji are iisuaQy caHed 
Generals, and Magistrates, who are entrusted, respectively. With the 
command of armies, and with the administration of justice; however 
incompetent they may be to those offices ! else we should never 
speak of an unskilful General, or an ignorant Magistrate. And on the 
same ^principle, one who forms opinions, and frames or discusses 
measures, relative to the matters we am now speaking of, is a Politi- 
cal Economist ; though ne is likely to be a hail one, if he does so 
imorantly, and at random. But in nrspcct of this particular case of 
Political Economy, many men are In the condition of .the Bourgeois 
of Molicre, who had been talking prose all hiS life without knowing 
it.^*— p. 87 • 

The Lecturer chhritably wishes there it^as no such thing as 
Political Economy. And this opens out the important met, 
that Political Economy might not unreasonably be defined, the 
art of preventing ourselves from being plundered by our betters. 
It is the grand expositor of the peccadilloes of those who 
volunteer to benefit mankind by governing ; its professors form 
the great Anti-felony Association of modern times. It picks 
up swindlers of all calibres, as the Roc does elephants ; and is 
a very ferret to the vermin that nestle in our barns and manu- 
factories. The^rchbishop does not say all this in what next 
follows ; he only means it. 

* I wish for my own part there W’ere no such thing as Political 
Economy. I mean not now the mere name of {he study ; but I wish 
there had never been any necessity for directing our attention to the 
study itself. If men had always been secured in person and property, 
and left at full liberty to employ both as they saw fit ; and had merely 
been precluded from unjust interference with each other — ^had the 
most perfect freedom of intercourse between all mankind been always 
allowed — had there never been any wars — nor (which in that case 
would have easily been avoided)' any taxation — then, though every 
exchange that took place would have been one of the pheiftoena of 
which Political Economy takes cognia&nce, al) would have pro- 
ceeded so smoothly, that prebaj^Iy no attention would ever have been 
calletf to the subject. The transactions of society would have been 
like the play of the lungs, the contractions ef the muscles, and the 
circulation of theblooa, in a healthy person ; who scarcely knows 
.that these functions exist. But as soon as they are impeded and dis- 
ordered, our attention is immediately called to them. Indeed one of 
these functions did exist for several thousand years before it was 
even Suspected. It is probable that (excepf pernaps among a small 
number of curious speculators) anatomy and phvsiology wobld nevef 
have been thought of, had they not been called for in aid of the art of 
medleine ; and this, manifestly, would have had no existence^ but for 
fn like manner it may he said to have been diseases, actdal 
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Of apprehended«>««vil 8 of imperffictions, real or ima^arjr, that in the 
first imtance directed thn attention of men to the sui^ects aboiit which 
Political Economy ia donversant : the attention, 1 mean, not only of 
those who use that term in a favotjmble sense, but of those no lees 
who hold it in abhorrence, and of our ancestors who never Imrd lt« 
Many, no doubt, of those evils have been pioduced or aggravated by 
the operation of erroneous views of Politick Economy ^ just as there 
are many cases in which erroneous diecycal treatment has brought on, 
or heightened diseases 5 but in these, no one Will deny that it is from 
correct medical views we must hone for a cure/ 

* And you may add this remark $ that the greater part of those who do 
in this way indhee disease, are such as make no pretensions to the 
medical art, nor entertain any respect for it 5 thev are often the fore* 
most to declaim against the folly of trusting in physicians — of dosing 
one's self with medicines— of tampering with tUI constitution ; and 
think themselves secure from any such folly, long as they abttaln 
from the use of any thing that is called a’lnmcine; while perhaps 
they are actually tampering with their constitution by an excessive 
use of spirituous liquors, or of other stimulants, not bearing the name 
of medicines, but not the less powerful in their effects on tl^ human 
frame. In like manner, you may observe, many have ventured boldly 
on measures tending to produce the most important results on 
national wealth, without suspecting that these had any thing to do 
with Political Economy, because the name^of the science was care- 
fully avoided. Buonaparte detested that name. WJicn he endea- 
voured by all possible means to destroy the commerce of the conti- 
nent with this country— means which brought on ultimately the war 
which ended in his overthrow — there is no doubt he believed himself 
to be not only injuring us, but consulting the best interests of his own 
dominions. Indeed, the two ideas were with him inseparable j for all 
that he himself had ever acquired having bpen at the expense of others, 
he could not understand how we could gain, except by their loss* Yet 
all the while, he was in the habit of saying that Political Economy, 
if an empire were of granite, would crumble it to dust. That erro- 
neous Political Economy may do so,*he evinced by the experiment be 
himself trieal : but to the last he was not aware that he had been in 
fact practising »uch a system :«-had been practising Political Economy 
in the same sense in \vhlch a man is said to be practising Medicine, 
unskilfully, who through ignorance prest^rlDcs to his patipnt a poison- 
ous (lose* — p. 92. 

' Anatomy and Physiology, though, as I have said, they probably owe 
their rise to Medicine, as that did to disease, are yet universally 
acknowledged to be amfing the most curious and interesting atodisi^ 
even for those who have no design to apply them professioniiUy in 
the practice of medicine^ In particular, they are found, the more 
they are studied, to throw more and mora light on the stupendoiie 
wisdom of contrivance which the*structure of organised booUte dU* 
plays i— In short, to furnish a most important portion of Natntal 
Theology. And it might have l^een anticipated, thtt m athtn- 
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study of the constitution of Society^ should bring to light a no 
less admirable apparatus of divinely- wise l^trivances^ directed no 
1^3 to beneficial ends ; — ^that as the structui^e otr a single bee is admir- 
able> and still more so that of a ]iive of b^s, instincti^ly directing 
their efforts towards a common object^ so, the Divine Maker of the 
human body, has evinced no less benevolent wisdom in his provisions 
for the progress of society ^ — and that though in both cases the 
designs of Divine Wisdom ar§ often counteracted by human folly-^ 
by intemperance or neglbct^ as far as relates to the body^and by mis- 
take or frauds in respect of the comnianity — stilh in each case> attentive 
study may enable us to trace more and more the designs of a wise 
Providencei and to devise means for removing the impediments to 
their completion. —p. 96. 

The Fourth Lec^.ure is on the connexion of Political Economy 
with Natural Theology, which has already been suggested in 
the last extract. AAd as it is reviving to see a great soldier take 
the side of liberty, so is it cheering to view an eminent theolo- 

S ian heading the advi^nce of human knowledge in his proper 
epartment, and shedding intolerable light upon the puny 
bigots that burrow into the mantle of religion for their own 
teazing purposes of spoil. It is quite true that the connnercial 
like the physical world, is * fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 
The same result will probably be established of the political, 
when there has been time to witness a few more of its revolu- 
tions. The advancement of mankind in all these divisions 
of well-being, is by every reasonable q;iference the design 
of Providence. What a difference between such a conclusion 
in the mouth of a theologian, and the episcopal exhortations that 
have been parodied in ^jatiric rhymes ; and how small would 
have been the danger of the bench of bishops, if they had pos- 
sessed the grace to go and do likewise. 

The whole psu^able of tlie head-commissary [pp. 103 to 1 11] is 
exceedingly admirable and insltructive, and in fact one of the 
most beautiful pieces of Sunday reading • it ever fell^o the lot 
of the Westminster Review to recoifimend. » The ‘passage upon 
corp-dealers will be ex^nv'>ted, for its bearing on a point on 
which the little vulgar are apt to show they can compete in 
foUy with the great. The sentence imnlediately preceding was 
on the necessity of raising prices and keeping back the supply 
from market in time of scarcity. ' 

; ^ For doing this, corn-dealers in particular are often exposed to 
odium, as if they were the cause of the scarcity $ while in reality ihoy 
are pei^rming the imporiant seivvice of husbanding the supply in 
I^Mrtion to its deficiency, and thus warding off the calamity of 
IliWbie} in the same manner as the eommanaer of a garrison ora. 
'il%ii^lates the allowances according to the stock and the time it 
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is to last. But the dealj^rs deserve neither censure for the scarcity 
which they are ignoran% supposed to produce, nor credit for the im- 
portant public service which they in reality perform. They ar^ 
merely occupied in gaimlig a fair livelihood. And in the pursuit of 
this object, without any comprehensive wisdom, or any need of it, 
they co-operate, unknowingly, in conductinga system which, we may 
safely say, no human wisdom directed to that end could have con- 
ducted so well the system by wfiicli this enormous population is 
fed from day to day.*— p. 107. 

The principle object of the'^Lecture, however, is to impress 
generally, the proofs of benevolent design which may be derived 
from Political Economy. 

'And here I must take occasion to remark, th^ 1 do not profess to 
explain why things were so ordered, that any advancement at all 
should be needful ; — why mankind were not pl|ced at once in a state 
of society as highly civilized as it w^as destined ever to be. The rca.sons 
for this are probably unfathomable by us in this w’orld. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose merely to remark the? fact, that the apparent 
design of Providence evidently is, the advancement of mankind, not 
only as Individuals, but as Communities. Nor again do I profess to 
explain, why in so many particular instances causes have been per- 
mitted to operate, more or less, towards the frustration of this general 
design, and the retardation, or even reversal, of the course of improve- 
ment. The difficulty in fact is one which belongs, nat to this alone, 
but to every branch of Natural Theology. In every part of the uni- 
verse w'o see marks of wdse and benevolent design j and yet we see 
in many instances appUrcnt frustrations of this design j \\g sec the 
productiveness of the earth interrupted by unfavourable seasons— the 
structure of the animal frame enfeebled, and its functions impaired, by 
disease — and vast multitudes of living Beings, exposed, from various 
causes, to suffering, and to premature destruction. In the moral and 
political world, w^ars, and civil dissentioii — tyrannical governments, 
unwise laws, and all evils of this class, correspond to the inundations 
“the droughts — the tornados, and* the earthquakes, of the natural 
W’orld. W cannot gwo a satisfactory account of either j — w^e cannot, 
in short, cxpl£n thc^great difficulty, which, in proportion as we re- 
flect attentively, we shall more and mor^ |]igrceivc to be the only diffi- 
culty in theology, the existence of evil in the Universe.’ — p. 1 IS, 

The same point is firged in the following extract from the 
Seventh Lecture; which may properly be introduced in this 
place. • * 

' And here, again, we may perceive the benevolent wisdom of Provi- 
dence, in not making th^public good dependent on pure public-spiiit* 
He who labours to acquire, and* then td communicate, important 
knowledge, solely, or principally, with a view' to the benefit of faU 
fellow-creatures, is a character more admirable than it is 
Knowledge would not have made the advances it has, if it be^ beira 

vot. XVI. — We$tmin$ter Review. c 
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promoted only by such persons. Far the greater part of it may be 
considered as the gift, not of hitman, but of divine^ benevolence t 
Vrhich has implanted in man a thirst aher knotlledge for its own sake, 
accompanied with a sort of iitstinq)^lvedesiic to impart it. * For 1 think 
there is in man, independent of the desire of admiration, (called^ in 
its faulty excess, tartUif,) which is a most powerful stimulus to the 
acquisition and propagation of knowledge— independent of this, I say, 
there is, connected with the desire of gaining knowledge, a desire 
(founded, I imagine, ort Sympathy) of conimnnicating it to others, 
as an ultimate end. This, and also the love of display, are, no doubt, 
. inferior motives, and Will be superseded by a higher principle, in pro- 
portion as the individual advances in moral excellehce. These mo- 
tives constitute, as it were, a kind of scaffolding, which should be 
taken down by little and little, as the perfect huikliiig advances, but 
which is of indispensable ii^^e till that is completed. To these inferior 
motives then, (whicli^hose who delight in degrading human nature, 
by applying to eacli propensity a name implying something faulty or 
contemptible, would call, (’uriosity and Vanity,) — to these, with an 
intermixture greater or l<ess of higher motives, we owe the chief part 
of the progress of society in knowledge.’ — p. 175. 

The Fifth Lecture contains a disputable theory; but one that 
only remotely involves any practical inferences. The theory 
alluded to, is that men '‘never did nor can raise themselves from 
a state of coiKplete barbarism, without instruction and assist- 
ance from people already civilized ; from which it is concluded, 
that civilization must have been the effejet of a supernatural 
revelation made to some portion of the human species, and that 
all savages must orioinally have degenerated fiom a more civil- 
ized state of existence. Of this degeneration, the Lecturer thinks 
there is little reason to doubt, that the principal cause has been 
War. Objections may be urged to the theory, without ques- 
tioning any of the authorities to which the author refers. The 
only notices of arts furnished by the record of Genesis [as noted 
by the author in p. 139] consist of two, — the workiiig'of metals, 
and the construction of musical im^rumeifts $ and in neither 
case is there any intima^oi), of supernatural instruction. Some 
appearance of an opposite nature might be held to be contained 
in the mention made of ‘ coats of skins ;%ut the author himself 
has not considered this as ground whereon to found an argument* 
If knowledge came originally by inspiratjion, the chosen race 
contrived to carry away very little of the benefit. The inha- 
bitants of Egypt had far outstript them^ when their patriarchs 
entered that nouse of bondage ; or Moses would never have 
been celebretted as * learned in atl the wisdom of the Egyptians/ 
Many ages afterwards, Solomon or his historians knew no nearer 
proportion of the ciroumferenet of a circle to the diameter^ thafi 
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that of three to one’**'. . There was no neoessity for saying what 
the ctrcumferenGe w%i at all ; anti a writer who had known that 
the GirenmfjprenGe of a circle of ten cubits diameter was on a 
rough estimate thirty-one cubits* and a half, would never have 
volunteered asserting it was thirty. It is scarcely credible that 
a native of New Holland should not know that the girt of a tree 
is more than three times its thickness. Whatever Solomon 
might have done for botany or zoology, it is clear he had not 
done much for the geometry of his subjects. But there is an 
objection of a ipore general nature. Is not all improvement under 
the direction of divine providence; and could not the same 
agency that without k miracle led man to the Newtonian Theory, 
lead him to [as instanced by the author in p. \Sff\Jire ? There 
are races that have not yet learned to boil ; and in a temperate 
climate well stored with vegetable productions, it is undeniable 
thatman might exist for some time withoutliaving learned to roast. 
In such a situation there is no absolute necessity for fire. The 
children of Israel have been pourtrayed with musqiiets ; but no 
painter ever thought of lighting a fire in paradise. And if a 
diminution of man’s comforts accompanied his fall, there is nothing 
unphilosophical in believing it might be such a change as ho 
could live through without a miracle. lightning and volcanoes 
might be phenomena from which an early-worM philosopher 
would be most likely to run away ; but a conflagration of the 
brush-wood, which uiight arise without his knowledge from 
either of these, would afford an opportunity of learning the 
warming property of fire, which tne Orang Outan is said to 
profit by, though his limited intellect dpes not go the length of 
prolonging the flame. But besides these accidental sources, 
in several parts of the world there are natural gas-lights ; and if 
the habitual use of fire should have begun near one of these, it 
would at all eventi? be nothing supernatural. There are traces of 
the fact, tflat fire from* this precise source was carried to great 
distances, and preserved wuh excessive cave ; and there is no 
improbability in its having had its^owgin in necessity. The 
first use of fife would be to warm ; but after it had beeti habitually 
applied to this purpose, no miracle would be required to roast 
a chestnut, or to produce that odour of terrified flesh or fish 
which acts with such^rresisiible invitation on the organs of the 
hungry. And when men had arrived at this point, the die** 
covery of the different means of kindling fire without the trou- 
ble of carrying it about, migh^ safely* be left to time;--* there 
appearing no more absolute necessity for the primitive method 
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of rubbing two sticks together being taught supernatuvally, than 
for the last-invented ‘ Promethean.’ In tfe chosen instance of 
‘fire, therefore, there is no nodus worthy ^^supernatural inter- 
ference. • 

The weakness of the Lecturer’s argument appears to be, that 
he has shown no necessity for the supernatural origin of any one 
of the arts which make the difference between civilized men 
and savages. And if it was claimed for any of the arts which 
are held in common with savages, it is difticult to see how that 
would prove the supernatural origin of civilization. The mpral 
objection — for there is one — is that civilized man is already suf- 
ficiently disposed to set himself above his less fortunate brother. 
There is no necessity to teach a l^uropean planter, that he is 
a glazed pipkin of inspiration, which lias oozed out through 
the leaky bottom of his slave. 

The Sixth Lecture contains most useful dissertations on the 
origin and effects of tli^e institution of property, and on the way in 
which individuals, in the pursuit of tlieir own immediate objects, 
are made unintentionally to contribute to the service of the 
whole. The anti-property fallacy of Rousseau is elFectually ex- 
posed ; and the way opened for establishing the great practical 
truth of the present times, — that wo want, not a division of pro- 
perty, but security for property. We are struggling against 
principalities and pow ers, whose trade and traffic it is to deprive 
us of our property by all the arts that fifty, years experience can 
suggest. We are wrestling w ith a many-headed Ikey Solomons ; 
with the INew Police of the Political Unions upon one side, and 
the venerable Chaileys of an unreforined parliament upon the 
other. We want ‘chambers to be safe and not a new division 
of the lodgings. 

The Seventh Lecture examines the effects of the progress of 
.society in wealth, on public morals ; and disphiys a marked anti- 
pathy for war. It is evident the archbishop does nOt believe 
m Montecuculi’s god of armies ; tlitough he has' no objection 
to noting the degree in jrdi^ch the advance in wealth has added 
to the military security of civilized communities. 

u 

* In the last place, you may observe what a security is affouled to a 
Community advanced in wealth, in the usg of artillery, and the 
science of the engineer, against that most demoraltziug, ns well as 
otherwise frightful, calamity, the over-running of a civilized nation 
by hordes of Barbarians 3 which happened td the Roman empire, and 
led to that dismal and degraded period known by the name of the 
Dark Ages. From the recurrence of precisely such an event, the 
etviliaed world is secured, through the arts connected with the use of 
gunpowder. These arts, as experience has shewn, have not rendered 
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wars more frequent or more debtructlvc j and though wars still oocuriio 
the disgrace of mtion|^eings and oP Christians^ their ravages, fright* 
ful as they are, produ^jj^o effect comparable to the subjugation of a ci%i«» 
lizcd nation by a tribeSu Huns. It may be observed, however, in addi* 
tioii, that commerce between difterent nations, (which is both an effect 
and a cause of national wealth,) by making them mutually dependent^ 
tends to lessen their disposition to go to w ar. Many wars have indeed 
been occasioned by commercial jealolisy^^ but it will be found, that in 
almost every instance this has arisen, on one sklc, if not on both, from 
unsound views of Political Economy, which have occasioned the ge- 
neral interests of the community to a very great amount to be sacri- 
ficed for a mucli smaller advantage to a few individuals. The ruin- 
ous expensiveness also* of war (which will never be adequately esti- 
mated till the spread rif civilization shall have gained general admis- 
sion for just views of Political Economy) woultl alone, if fairly com- 
puted, be almost sutiicient to banish war fiom the earth.’ 

* On the whole, then, there seems every reatRin to belies e, that, as 
a general rule, that advancement in National Prosperity which man- 
kind are, bv tlic Governor of the universe, adapted, and impelled, to 
promote, must be favourable to moral improvement. Still more does 
it appear evident, that such a conclusion must be acceptable to a 
pious and pliilanthropic mind. If it is not probable, still loss is it 
desirable, that the Deity should have fitted and destined society to 
make a continual progress, impeded only by slothful and negligent 
habits, by war, rapine, and oppression, (in short, by violations of 
divine commands,) wliich progress inevitably tends towards a greater 
and greater moral corniption.’ 

‘ And yet tliere aie ‘amic who appear not only to think, but to wish 
to think, that a condition but little removed from the savage state — 
one of ignorance, giossnes'^, and poverty — unenlightened, semi-bar- 
barous, and stationar}, is the most favc^^iunble to virtue. You will 
meet with persons wlio will be even offended if you attempt to avvaken 
them from their dreunis about primitive rural simplicity, and to con- 
vince thoiii that tJie spread of civilization, \vhich, they must see, has 
a tendency to sprciul, does not temUto ineicase depravity. Supposing 
their iiutbu true, it must at least, one would think, be a melancholy 
truth.’— p. iSfb * * « 

' On the whole thtn, 1 think we may conclude, that the notions of 
those who consider a poor and iniperfecflyPlvilized conuiuinity as pos- 
se.ssing, cteteris paribus, superior or even equal ad\antages in point of 
moral iqiprovemeut, arenas imich opposed to reason and to experience, 
as they are to ct cry rational wish j and thvit as the Most High has 
evidently formed Society with a tendency to advancement in National. 
^^'calyl, so. He has designed and fitted us, to advance, by meana of 
that, in Viitue, and true^AVisdom, and Happiness.’ — p. 19H. 

In the Eighth Lecture there is following passage on 
Smugglers : — 

' An excessive multiplication of the latter class J^Hmugglers} ispro- 
duj^d by the enactment of laws, whose object is, not revenue, but the 
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ciCelusion of foreign production* for the aoppoMd bmoAt «t dooMitie 
industry. Whatever may be thought of ^e ei^pettieney of tkof# lotri, 
with a view to national wealth, all must agree^^that the eRtenaien of 
smuggling must produce the mosl demoralizing eSbets.'-^. S07. 

Wbot a consideration for a spectator possessed of morals or 
good sense, that all this evil is incurred for the sake of rob<- 
ning one man of a shilling to give it to another, and throwing a 
second shilling into the sea'besides. 

A common charge against manufactures is, that they con* 
tract the faculties of the labourer. One equally useful when 
occasion suite, is that the manufacturing labourers are too 
knowing. The manufacturers are the Helotes of society ; but 
their day will some time come. Their difficulties and the reme* 
dies, are discussed at considerable eittent in the Eighth Lec- 
ture. ' 

The Lectures conclude with an intimation of more. The 
whole of what has yet^ issued from the Oxford Professorship is 
such as no person who pretends to reading or information 
should be without ; and there can be no hesitation in looking 
forward with the expectation of equal value to what is to succeed. 

Among defects which might be corrected in another edition, 
may be mentioned, that' there are too many attacks on foreign 
churches. There is neither Greek nor Roman, in political eco- 
nomy. It was wrong, to give to a sect what was meant forman- 
kind ; and the temptation should have been resisted, if it was 
only on the principle of not sacrificing the greater good for the 
less. The classical quotations also are too numerous, for 
readers who have not before their eyes the precise circumstances 
under which the Lectures were delivered. In page 174, line 
16, there would appear to be a misprint in the word ' neglect,’ 
which it is not easy to supply. 


Art. II. — Memoir of S^itian Cabot, with a review of the History 
ofMaritiyie Discover!/, iltkstrated by Documents from the RoUs, 
now first published. London. 1831. 8i^. 

^IIIS book is a phenomenon among the productions* of the 
, day, for various reasons— first, it is 'not a catchpenny ; 
next, it is written with the motive of discovering truth ; again, 
it is the result of hard labour, and acute investigation among 
the really original authorities ; it is not written for money $ it 
springs from studies, of such a^uracy and minuteness as no 
ordtnary pecuniary reward could pay. Again, its tide-page is 
much less compreheosive than the volume, and altogether, firQm 
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tiMM ud oth«r eautet^ it form« a glortout exaatition iVam the 
peer and paltry •pitit whieh aetaatea nine publications out of 
ten of those that loftd the counters of the mMern bookseller. . 

Were thb devil a lover of literature^ this book would be his 
delight $ he would hug it to his infernal bosom with rapture ; for 
it is the most lamentable exposure of human error, and literary 
fallibility that ever was printed. It is the book of mistakes ; 
it is the detector of fraud, the *expoi^r of pretension, the 
unmasker of hypocrisy. After roaming about for sin all day, 
would not the enemy of mankind glory in such a treasure by 
way of relaxation, at his furnace-side in an evening after his 
more serious and laborious pursuit of ciinie and wickedness. 

The history of Sebastian Cabot has been enveloped in obscu- 
rity. What has been most commonly allege! respecting him 
is false ; and numerous writers, in speaking of the voyages they 
did not doubt he performed, have made them a ground-work of 
misconception, pretension and falseliood. Now, since the ^ 
labours of Sebastian Cabot aie the stdrting-point of English * 
discovery, the obscurity and the ignorance prevailing on the sub- 
ject have involved the subsequent stages of its history in error 
and confusion.* In this wrork, by means of a familiar acquaint- 
ance •with the contemporary writers in all languages, and a 
genius for collation and comparison whmh excjites our aston- 
ishment and admiration, the author has, course of clear- 

ing away a vast ipass of rubbish, brought to light the vera 
effigies, the true life and character of Cabot, to Uie confusion of 
many famous writers, and to the glory and honour of the coun- 
try of his birth, and the employer of his courageous skill* 
Sebastian Cabot wasu^n Englishman* and sailing from the port 
of Bristol, in search ex a noith-west passage, was the Hist dis- 
coverer of North AmeTica, and touched upon the terra Jirma of 
theWestem WoiW, even before the great Columbus \ and, though 
others Have the fame of it, was the first commander who ever 
steered hisibark .into the straits, which have since been named 
after Hudson. These are remu^kaj^le truths, but not more 
remarkable than the vulgar errors which vanish in the demon- 
stration of them. Iftie process is a lesson to students of all 
natiods ; the castigation received by our modern compilers of 
the greatest names, such as Robertson, Forster, Bairow, and 
others, must sink deep into the spirit of men similarly engaged : 

— — _ji 

ffiog^reupfiie UniveneUe, iii*thc article devoted to Cabot^ announces, 
after a tissue of errors, that, although uo evidence exists to establish the 
scene of Ms discoveries, yet they ought not to be deemed altogethei'^ fai>u* 
Igtis, as some historians would represent# 
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tb^y must shrink with horror from the idea of falling into the 
gulpb of mistake^ down which many celebi^ted writers are here 
represented as struggling and sprawling, and into which it is 
shewn they have been betrayed, by their indolence, conceit, and 
seif-sufBciency. It is our duty to extend, as far as is in our 
power, the wholesome effects of this exposure, and to employ 
all the space we can assign to <the subject, in exhibiting to our 
readeis some of the inost notable points in this history of far- 
spread blunders. We are, however, bound to be concise ; we 
cannot indulge in an author's triumphant detail, so that, should 
it happen that our abridgment slioula not, in any instance, appear 
satisfactory or complete, vve demand, for the sake of justice, 
that any dissatisfied reader, before he permits himself to draw a 
conclusion of that i ature, shall betake himself to a steady peru- 
sal of the laborious o^nginal, which, the more it is examined, the 
more it will be found entitled to the share of merit that may be 
due to a spirit of diligent research, which took nothing at second 
hand where anoriginal writer could be consulted, and would not 
be turned aside from the anxious pursuit and resolute vindica- 
tion of Truth.” — Preface. 

The first point investigated is,the highest point of latitude north, 
reached by Cabot in his voyages to discover a north-west passage 
to what was then calledCathay, the land of spice. On this subject 
Hakluyt, whose volumes are, in such matters, usually regarded as 
of the highest authority, is supposed to present a chaos of confu- 
sion. In the ** Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions, &c.,” by John Barrow, Esq. F. R. S. it is said, There 
is no possible way of reconciling the various accounts collected 
by Hakluyt, and which amount to no less a number than six, 
but by supposing John Cabot to have made one voyage at 
least, previous to the date of the patent, and some time between 
that and the date of the return or Columbus.” . The hypothesis 
thus declared to be indispensable, is directly at variance with 
the terms of the original patent, and with the language of every 
original writer. The confusion complained of* does not exist iu 
the materials for forming* an opinion, but arises from the hasty 
and superfipial manner in which they have been considered. 

Of the six accounts collected by Hakluyt, and referred 
to by Mr. Barrow, only three have any thi|>g to do with the 
matter, < 

L A discourse of Sebastian Cabot, and wherein the narrator 
ass^l^^ that he beard the ^ope^s legate say, that he had heard 
CaoSt state, that he sailed only to the 66® of latitade, and then 
turiied about. 

2. A passage in the preface to the third volume of Ramusio^s 
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Collection of Voyages. In this, the author says, ** that in « 
written communication to him, Sebastian Cabot stated, that he 
jeached the latitude of 67^ and a half. 

3. The statement of Francis Lopez Gomara, who, according 
to Hakluyt, represents Cabot to have sailed beyond the Cape of 
Labrador, until he found himself in 68° and better. 

Comparing the first and second accounts, and looking no ' 
farther than Hakluyt, where Mr. I?arro\w stopped, it seems but 
simply, according to the common rules of evidence, to prefer a 
written statement by an individual, to a report of what he is 
alleged to have said, by another person of unknown accuracy, 
and at an unknown distance of time between the speech and the 
act of recording it. The testimony of Gomara, as represented 
by Hakluyt, is also indefinite, “ 68° and belief and as it stands, 
not to be placed against the navigator’s o#n written statement 
made to Ramusio, for the purpose of being recorded by that 
eminent historian, in his famous collection of voyages and 
travels. The difficulty was not of a nature to demand an hypo- 
thesis in contradiction to every known fact, though it might 
have been such as to induce a historian to consult the authori- 
ties oia which Hakluyt grounded his discrepant accounts. Mr. 
Barrow, however, left the task for otheft. 

Mr. Barrow, by a little industry, and a small matter of acumen, 
might have found, that the first account, the discourse of 
Sebastian Cabot, is translated from Ramusio, but that the 
version given by Hakluyt is tilled with grievous errors and 
inconsistencies ; that the nairator is not said to be the Pope’s 
legate; and that a longtime elapsedjDetween the time of the 
conversation with Cabot, and the time* when he reported it ; and 
morever, that it is preceded by this apology, from the pen of 
Ramusio himself, who committed the discourse to writing. 
“ Which conversation I do not pretend to be able to relate cir- 
cumstanfially as I heard it, for that would require a talent and 
a memory b^ond mine ; tievertheless, I will strive briefly, and 
as it were by heads, to give what I j^m^ble to recollect.” — Edit. 
1654. tom. lii. fol. 413, A. • 

What is there to o|:q)ose to a report coming to us by a route 
so cirdhitous, and expressed at last in a manner thus hesitat- 
ing? But Mr. Baifow would have found by consulting the. 
original, that the second account is not the only one in which 
Ramusio states that (7abot reached the latitude mentioned in 
that account. In the same volume [fol. 417] is a discourse on 
the northern regions of the New World, in which, speaking of 
the Baccalaos, he says, that this region was intimately known 
t 0 ^Sebastian Cabot : II quale a spese del Re Henrico VII 
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d’lnghilterra, noorM tvtta la datta oosta fiao • adi &f*** (wiid> 
tt the cpet of Henry VII of Snglaad, proeerdea aiong the 
of the said coast as far as d7<*.) 

Thus, than Ramusio himself- does not balance for a moment 
between the statement he had heard in conversation, as oonUng 
from the mouth of Cabot, and the written assertion of Cabot him' 
self, whom he styles, in introducing the said letter, " huoino di 

5 rands esperienea, et varo hell' arte del navigare, et nella scMnta 
i oosmografia.” So that Mr. Barrow is now found over' 
whelmed by a statement of Ramusio, which Ramusio himself 
abandoned 276 years ago. 

We have seen the nature of this report of a conversation said 
to have been hod with Sebastian Cabot, and which conversation 
Hakluyt puts into^ the mouth of the Pope's legate, without 
authority ; now we ^Jrtll record some of the uses made of this 
report of Ramusio, by modern writers. 

To the account of tiif voyage to Hudson's Bay, by the Dobbs 
and California, drawn up by Henry Ellis, esq., is prefixed a 
sketch of the previous attempts in pursuit of a north-west 

I tassage. After Ramusio's statement, that Cabot reached the 
atitude of 67® and a half, the writer complacently adds— -{p. 6.] 
“ There is an error iu the latitude of 10® ; but, however, 
it is plain fronkthis account, that the voyage was made for the 
discovery of the noilh-west passage, which was the reason why I 
produce it. But in a letter written by Sebastian Cabot him- 
self, to the Pope’s legate in Spain, he gives a still clearer 
account of this matter, for therein he says, ' that it was from 
the consideration of the s^tructure of the globe, the design was 
formed of sailing to the Indies by a north-west course.’ He 
observes further, that falling in with land unexpectedly (for he 
thought to have met with none until he had reached the coasts 
of Tartary), he sailed along the coast to the height of 66®, and 
finding the land run eastward, he quitted the> attempt, dhd sailed 
southward." * 

Forster remarks [Northenj Voyages] ; “ some say he went to 
67® 3(y N. ‘lat. ; others reckon his most southerly track to 
have been to 38" N. lat. He himself ihforms us, * that he 
reached only to 66* N. lat.’ ’’ 

. Mr. Auivow [Chronological History of Voyages, 8cc., p. 83.] 
says, if .there be any truth in the report made to the rope's 
legate -ni Spain, and printed in the collection of Ramusio.’’ 
“ it 4vuld appear by this document, &c.’’ He then gives the 
conversation, 001*^08 printed in the collection of Ramusio," but 
with all the absurd perversions of Hakluyt; and thus confers 
the tide of a Report," a " Document,” on an unguarded 
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mat into whiob Ramusio had baen batrayad, and whioh dial 
honast paraonaffa had hastanad to eorract. 

The aaove absurd phraseology, with its train of arrofi, is 
copied into Dr. Lardner's Cyelopsdia (History of Maritiina and 
Inland Discorery, vol. ii. p. 137). Foxe, who made a voyage 
into Hudson’s Bay, in the reign of Charles I, says [p. 13], 

As concerning Sebastian Cabot, I cannot And, that he was 
any further northward than 68**, ana so returned along the land 
of America to the south ; but for more certainty, hear his own 
relation to Gdeatius Butrigarius, the Pope’s legate in Spain.” 
After which, Foxe gravely adds, " Thus much from himself.” 
In the Historical i^ctch of the Progress of Discover, by 
William Stevenson, esq., which forms the eighteenth of Kerr’s 
collection of voyages, published in 1824, a is said [p. 353], 
" The course he steered^, and the limits of Mis voyage, are, how-> 
ever, liable to uncertainty. He himself informs us, .that he 
reached only 66** N. lat. ; and that the coast of America at that 
part tended to the east; but there is no coast of North America 
that answers this description. According to other accounts, he 
reached 67** and»a>half, N. iat. ; but &c. It is most probable 
he did not reach farther than Newfoundland.” 

The third account, for which the authority of Gomara is 
quoted, might have been even more easily disposed ot^ had Mr. 
Barrow used ordinary industry. Ilakli^t was ignorant of 
Spanish, and but ar^ imperfect master of F^rench : the passage 
which he translates 68** and better, he has taken from a French 
version of Gomara, and made nonsense of it. The Spanish 
writer, after saying that Cabot reached the latitude of 58**, adds, 
“ aunque el dhe mucho mas, coiitando como avia por el mes de 
Julio tanto frio, ^c., (although he says much further, relates 
how he had, in the middle of July, such cold,) &c.” 

That Gomara should speak slightingly of (3abot was to be ex- 
pected. ^is^work was published in 1662, not long after the 
English Navigatoi; had <faitted the service of Spain, and is 
dedicated to the emperor, Charles W,"whose overtures for the 
return of Cabot had'been rejected. Of the discoveries of Cabot, 
he 8ay|, none had be€n made for Spain. Besides, Gomara is 
of little authority, even with his own countrymen, and is most 
notorious for having, from a paltry jealousy of foreigners, < 
revived and given currency to the idle tale that Columbus was 

S aided in his great enterjrrise by the charts of a pilot, who had 
ied in his house. ^ • 

All this terrible floundering is to be understood by the fact, 
that it is the modern practice of authors to be careless of truth, 
to be simply intent upon bdstering up a lucrative reputation. 
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It is evident that each of the writers we have named, knew 
nothing about (he subject he was pretenSwg to discuss ; and 
that he who got up the splendid hypothesis about ^obii Cabot, 
the father’s, first voyage, concerning whom there is nu conclu- 
sive evidence that he ever went to sea at all, knew perhaps 
least of all his contemporaries. 

After disposing of the discreffancy of Hakluyt’s account, which 
Mr. Barrow could onfy get* over by a brilliant hypothesis, the 
author proceeds to prove, by a learned and ingenious collation of 
various testimonies, that Cabot penetrated into Hudson’s Bay ; 
the evidence is irrefragable. 

We have seen that Mr. Barrow supposes a previous voyage 
by John Cabot, the fatlier of Sebastian. So much confusion 
has involved the history of the navigator, that in many authors, 
to this day, the diiboveries of the son are attributed to the 
father. There consequently becomes a question of the com- 
parative agency of John and Sebastian Cabot, and it is dis- 
cussed by our author, with his usual acumen, and the ordinary 
exposure of literary dishonesty. 

The alleged statement of Robert Fabyan, in the Chronicle, 
the authority usually quoted, is found in Hakluyt ; and we think 
the history of tlie passage will go far to prove the carelessness, 
and, moreovery the dishonesty, of that much be-praised writer. 
The passage runs as follows 

A note of Sebastian Cabot’s first discoverie of part of the 
Indies taken out of Robert Fabian’s Chronicle, not hitherto 
printed, which is iii the custodye of Mr. John Stow, a diligent 
preserver of antiquities, 

“ III the 13 yeere of K. Henry the 7 (by meanes of John 
Cabot, a Venetian, which made himself very expert and cun- 
ning ill knowledge of the circuit of the world, and islands of 
the same, as by a sea card, and other demonstnatioiis reasonable 
he shewed) the king caused toman and victuall a ship a‘c’ Bristow, 
to search for an island, which he said he knew^ well was rich 
and replenished with gi'eat commodities; w'hich shippe thus 
manned and victualled at the king’s costs, divers nmrchants 
of London ventured in her small stocks j being in her as chief 
patron, the said Venetian. And in the company of ttie said 
ship, sailed, also, out of Bristow, three or foune small ships, fraught 
witli sleight and gross marchandizes, as course cloth, caps, 
laces, points, and other trifles, and so departed from Bristow in 
the beginning of May, of^vhoni in this maior’s time returned no 
tidings.”— vol. iii. p. 2. 

. This passage then Hakluyt had from Stowe, who quoted a 
MS. chronicle in his possession } but Stowe, after he had given 
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this note to Hakluyt, published his own Annals, in which [p. 
804 Ed. 1605], we find the passage as he, doubtless, had given it 
to the reverend Prebendary. It runs, This year one Sebastiail 
Gaboto,u trenoase sonne, born^ in Bristol, professing himself 
to be expert in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to manand victualla 
ship, &c/’ The rest corresponds wfth the passage in Hakluyt, 

There is evidence enough left to trace the history of the 
alterations made by Hakluyt. The communication from Stowe 
first appears in tlie ‘‘ Divers Voyages to America,” &c., pub- 
lished in 1582. When given at that early period, as derived 
from Mr. .lohn Stowe, citizen, Hakluyt merely changes the 
words " a Genoase son” into a Venetian, vfithout giving any 
name. lie had not then heard of the pttent of Februai y 3, 
1498, naming John Cabot the patentee and owner, as it were, of 
the expedition, of which he mainly furnished the funds, but in 
which he by no means necessarily joineJ. The only document 
he quotes is the original patent of March, 1496, in which both 
father and son are mentioned, and which describes the father as 
a Venetian. He struck out, therefore, only what he then knew 
to be incorrect. Subsequently, howevef, he received information 
of the second patent, in favour of John Cabot, in which he is alone 
mentioned ; and in his enlarged work he not only furnishes a 
reference to that pa|;pnt, but makes a further alteration in what 
he had received from Stowe. Instead of Venetian,” as in 
1582, when he Iiad the memorandum first before him, it 
becomes one John Cabot, a Venetian thus effecting, at the 
two stages of alteration, a complete* change of what he had 
received ; and yet, for the statement, making Fabyan and Stow 
continue to be cited. 

The inconsistency of the words, a note of Sebastian Cabot’s 
first discovery,” in the title, with the name, ** one John 
Cabot, a Vdbetian,’’ in t4ie note itself, must have struck the 
reader. It will, however, be readjlyjnferred, that Hakluyt, 
busy in amending the text of the new edition fo» the printer, 
forgot to change the #itle, and thus left behind him the traces 
of his ifnconscientious correction. This authority of Fabyan and 
Stowe, sophisticated as it has been shewn they are by Ilakluyt,. 
are the sole grounds on which vest the reputation of John 
Oabot as a navigator. • All we independently hear of him is, that 
he went “ to dwell in England, to follow the trade of merchan- 
dize.” Beyond the supposed* allusion to him by Fabyan and 
Stowe, there is not the slightest evidence that the father was .a 
seaman, or had the least claim to nautical skill, or the kindred 
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doiences. Yet out of Hakluyt’s perversion^ mark fobserves out 
authority) how each successive writer has delighted to draw the 
materials for eulogy on this old gentleman.’’ 

* Thus it appears, from the best authority that can be desired, that 
of a contemporary writer, this discovery was made by Sir .lohn Cabot, 
the father of SfebasUati/’ [CampbclFs Lives of The Admirals.] ** Sir 
John Cabot was the original discoverer, of which honour be ought not 
to be despoiled, even by^his soh.*’ [ib.] The same language is found 
in MTherson's Annals of Commerce, [vul. ii. p. 13. note,] and in 
Chalmer’s Political Annals of The Colonies, [p. 8, 9,] though it bap** 
pens, singularly enough, that in correcting the supposed error, this 
lost writer not only mistakes the name of thc annalist (making him 
to be John Fabyan),but cites a work which does not contain the 
slightest allusion to (]icse enterprises. 

‘ He was, it seems, a man perfectly skilled in all the sciences 
requisite to form an ^^accomplished seaman or a general trader/’ 
[CampbelFs Lives of the Admirals.] 

‘ TIic father was a man of science, and had paid particular atten** 
tion to the doctrine of the spheres. His studies, 8ic. He seems to 
have applied to Henry VII, who accordingly empowered him to sail,” 
&c. [vol. xviii. Kerr a Voyages, p. 353. Essay by W. Stevenson, Esq.] 

‘ John Caboto, a titizeii of Venice, a skilful Pilot and intrepid 
Navigator,” [Barrow, p. 32.] 

' Henry VII, disappointed in his hopes of forming an en- 
gagement with "^Columbus, gladly extended his protection to the 
Venetian, John Gavotta or Cabot, whose reputation as a skilful 
pilot was little inferior to that of the celebrated Genoese.” ’ [Dr. 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopsedia, Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
vol.ii. p. 136.]’”— p. 46-7. 

Our author, however, hi the spirit of truth and fairness, gives 
the only passage which could lead to the inference that John 
actually accompanied his sou Sebastian. We shall also quote 
it, along with the author’s e^^planation of the fact of John 
Cabot’s name being mentioned along with that of Sebasitian and 
his brothers in the first patent, and ofjts occurring^ alone in the 
new patent. 

* There is oue account that mentions John Cabot, but it was written 
subsequently to the publication, by Hakluyt in 1582, of the patent 
containing the father’s name, which would, of itself, suggest the 
association. It is the narrative, by Hales, of tbg Expedition of 1583, 
[see Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 144,] which we cite on the possibility that it 
may do no more than an act of justice, and because it serves to shew 
how uniformly the claims of England in Ametica have been rested on 
the discoveries in the time o'f Henry VII. 

* ** The first discovery of these coasts (never heard of before) was 
Well begun by John Cabot the father, and Sebastian his son, an English^ 
sflan born, 8ic., all whieb they brought and annexed unto the erown 
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of Sogland.’' For not long after that Chn6to|)lier Coltimboe bod 

^cCnrer^ the Islands amhContInent of the West-Indies fbr 
and Sebastian Cabot made discovery also of the rest fiom ^orkia* 
Northwards fo the behoof of Englan/l.*' The French did btit rdtiew 
that before discovered by the English nation, usurping upon ouf right/* 

Then seeing the English nation only hath right unto these countries 
of America, from the Capo of Florida Northward, by the privil^e 
of first discovery, unto whioli £ab{it was authorised by regal 
atithority, and set forth by the expense of ^^ur late famous Kmg 
Henry VII, which right, also, seemelh strongly defended on oiir behalf 
by the bountiful^ hand of Almighty God, notwithstanding the enters 
prises of other ‘nations, it may greatly encourage us upon eo Just 
ground as is our right,*^ &c. 

^ The fact that the father is named in the patent does not furnish 
conclusive evidence that he embarked in either of She expeditions^ The 
original grant conveys to the father and his thr|e sons, and to the 
heirs of them and their Deputies,** full power to proceed inseuroh of re- 
gions before unknown, and the exclusive privilege of trading. Nowlt has 
never been supposed that all the sons engaged in the voyage; and yet 
the presumption is just as strong with regard to each of them as 
to the father, and even more so if we look to the appropriate 
season of life for perilous adventure. The truth seems to be this : 
— as it is probable that all the means of the family were embarked 
in this enterprise, it was no unnatural pfccaution that the patent 
should be coextensive in its provisions. It created them a trading 
corporation with certain privileges, and it might as well be contendeci, 
for a similar reason, that the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of 
Arundel, and the otheP patentees of the Muscovy Company [1 Hak- 
luyt, ]). 268] actually sailed iu the north-eastern voyages* The 
second patent is to the father alone. If wc seek a reason for this 
departure from the original arrangement, it may be conjectured that 
some of the sons chose to give a different direction to u parental 
advance and their personal exertions 3 and that the head of the family 
thought fit to retain, subject to his own discretionary disposal, the 
proposed investment of his rcmainrng capital. It is said,"*^ that one 
of the sonf settled at Venice, and the other at Genoa. The recital of 
the discovery by the father \w)uld, of course, be stated, under the cir- 
cumstances, as the consideration of the second patent in his favour. 

' Another reason for the introductiefh of the father's name, con- 
currently at first with hij son’s and afterwards exclusively, may per- 
haps beibund in the wary character of the King, whose own peeu*^ 
niary interests were involved in the result. He might be anxious thus 
to secure the responsiHility of the wealthy Venetian for the faithful 
execution of the terms of the patent, and finally think it better to 
have him solely named,wather than commit powers, on their face 
assignable, to young men who had no stake in the country, and Who 
w^re not likely to make it even a fixed place of residenoe. 

Campbell’s Uves of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 310, on Ike aulbdriiy of 
MS..remarks on HaklUyt^. 
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^ On the whole, there may, jit least, be a doubt whether the father 
really accompanied the expedition. Unquestionably, the great argu- 
.ment derived from the pretended language of a contemporary annalist 
is not only withdrawn, but thrown into the opposite scale. 

^ Supposing, however, John "Cabot to have been on board, wc 
must, in inquiring what were his functions, carefully put aside the 
thousand absurdities which have had their origin in misconception as 
to the person intended by Fabyan 3 and remember, that we have not a 
tittle of evidence as to ^is character or past pursuits, except, as has 
been remarked, that he came to London to follow the trade of mer- 
chandize.’’ All that is said about his knowledge of the sphere — his 
perfect acquaintance with the sciences, &c., is merely‘an amplification 
of the remarks of Fabyan, as to Sebastian Cabot. If, then, he went 
at all, it was in all probability merely for the purpose of turning to 
account his mcrcani»lc skill and sagacity in the projected traffic which 
formed one of the o^ijccts of the expedition. There is nothing to 
control, in the slightest degree, the idea which presses on us from so 
many quarters, that the project had its origin with the son, and that 
its great object was to verify his simple, but bold proposition, that by 
pushing to the north a shorter route might be o])ened to the treasures 
of Cataya.'— p. 49-51. 

These patents have been the cause of no small agony among 
the historians of discovery. The first alone has been published ; 
it occurs in Rymer’s Foedera; the second now appears, in the 
volume beford us, for the first time. The first, dated in 1496, 
was followed by the first voyage, in which Cabot discovered the 
coast of Labrador, and other parts of Xorth America. The 
second patent, wdiich, after a tedious search, has been found at 
the Rolls Chapel, is dated 3vd February, 1498, and gives 
authority to John Kabextto, “ that he, by liiin his deputie or 
deputies sufficient may lake at his pleasure VI English shippes 
in any povte or portes, or other places witliin this our realme of 
England or obeisance, so tl\at,^aiid if the said shippes he of the 
bourdeyn of CC tonnes or under, with their appavaij, requisite 
and necessarie for the safe conduct outlie said shippes, and them 
convey and lede to the Lo?ide and la/es of late found by the same 
John in our name, and 0^ (ftir commaundemente,^^ 

The passage marked in Italics is of jnore importance than 
may at first sight be supposed. The non-appearancevof this 
patent, and the obscurity thrown around the first voyage, under 
various motives, have involved the whole subject in error. This 
patent, of which only the date was recorded, and which con- 
clusively establishes, conclusively and fot ever, that the Ameri- 
can continent was first discovered by an expedition commission* 
ed to set up the banner of England, up to this moment has been 
treated by our own writers as the one %vhich gave the permission 
to go forth and explor^^ € 
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^ ^ Nay/ remarks our author^ ' this very instrument has been used 
as an argument against* the pretensions of England ^ for> it has been 
asked by foreigners, who have made the computation, and seen 
through the mistake of Pinkerton and the rest, why the patent of 
3rd February, 1498, took no notice of discoveries pretended to have 
been made the year before. The question is here triumphantly an- 
swered/ • 

The importance of this new-found flocument is such, that we 
are bound to produce it for the satisfaction of our readers. 

Memorandum quod tertio die Februarii anno regni Regis Henrici 
Septimi xiii. ista Billa dclibata fuit Domino Cancellario Angliee apiul 
Westmonasterium exeqilenda. 

To the Kinge. 

** Please it your Highnesse of your most nolAe and habundannt 

f race to graunte to John Kabotto, Verftcian, your gracious 
•ettres Patents in due fourme to be made accordyng to the 
tenor hereafter ensuyng, and he shall continually prayc to 
God for the preservacion of your moste Noble and Roiall 
astatelonge to endure. 

^H.R. 

'Rex. 

' To all men to whom theis Presenteis shall come send Gretyng ; 
Knowe ye that Wc of our Grace especiall, and for dyvers 
causis us movying. We Have geven and graifliten, and by 
theis Presentis geve and graunte to our welbcloved John Ka- 
botto, Vertecian, •sufficionte auctoritc and power, that he by 
him his Deputie or Deputies sufficient, may take at his plea- 
sure VI. Englisshe Shippes in any Porte or Fortes or other 
place within this our Uealme of England or obeisance, so that 
and if the said Shippes be of the bourdeyn of CC. tonnes or 
under, with their apparail requisite and necessaric for the safe 
conduct of the said vShippes, and them convey and lede to the 
Londe and Isles of late founde srid John in oiire name and 

hy ovfe commaundementc* Paying for theym and every of theym 
as and if jve shotild in ^or for our owen cause pave and noon 
otherwise. And that the said John, by hym iiis Deputie or 
Deputies, sufiiciente, maye take mu^ receyve into the said 
Shippes, 'and every of theym all such maisters, maryrters. Pages, 
atid other subjects Its of their owen free wille woll goo and 
pas%e with him in the same Shippes to the seid Londe or Isles, 
withoute anye impedymente, lett or perturbance of any of our 
officers or ministres or subjects whatsoever they be by theym to 
the seyd John, his ^eputie or Deputies, and all other our seid 
subjects or any of theym passinge with the seyd John in the said 
Shippes to the seid Londe or*lles to bo doon, or suffer to be 
doon or attempted. Geving in commaundement to all and 
every our officers, ministres and subjects seying or herying 
theis our Lettres^ Patents, without any ferther commaunde- 
\ Oh. xYUmm, Westminster Review. ’ o 
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ment by Us to theym or any of theym to begeven to perfourme 
and socour the said John^ his Deputie &nd idl our said Subjects 
so passying M^ith hym according to the tenor of tjieis our Lettres 
Patentis. Any Statute, Acte or Ordennance to tlie contrarye 
made or to be made in any wise notwithstanding.* 

That this all-important document has not been previojij^ly 
brought to light will excite surprise in no ope who is acquainted 
with tlie manner inVhich our State-pagers are preserved, — 
the difficulty of access to them — the lab^ir of searching — and 
the expense of finding. The present author adds but another 
note to the loud voice of complaint raised by Sir Hanis Nico- 
las, and other students of the national records. In the Rolls, 
this and similar ^locuments are loosely thrown together without 
reference even td|.^.the appropriate year, and are unnoticed in 
any index or calendar. If required a search of piore than two 
weeks to find the patent of 3rd February, 1498, although the 
year and day of its date were furnished at the outset. Another 
aocument which appears in the volume we ajre extracting from 
— the patent of Henry VII to three Portuguese and others, dated 
March 19, 1501, authorising them to follow up the discoveries 
of Cabot — has never bficn published. This also was discovered, 
after a long search, not even folded up, but lying with one-half 
of the written part exposed, and, in consequence, so soiled and 
discoloured, that it was with the greatest difficulty it could be 
decyphered, and some words finally eluded the most anxious 
scrutiny. Well may our author exclaim, 

^ And this of two documents indispensable to tho history of Mari- 
time Discovery, and for- the want of which, the account of these 
voyages has been completely unintelligible I’ 

But this is not all. 

^ An extraordinary compensation is claimed at the Rolls Chapel on 
account of the trouble attending a search amidst such a confused mass. 
For finding the documents, two guineas werf ,|^manded in .addition to 
the cost of the copies. The ap|)licant is inftpHi|| :jj|)at the charge must 
be paid, whether the dbcUfneht be itot \ sc) that the 

officer has no motive to continue perseveringly theirksope pursuit.’ 

— p.78. 

Amidst the multifarious points of Maritime Iffistory cleared 
up in this copious volume, and the blundfers so amusingly traced 
from writer to writer, it is difficult to make a selection. Cabot 
is the centre round which the author’^ iavestigajtipus tqrn, but 
he is by no means his solitary subject ; the history of North 
American discovery is, in fact, sifted down tp the voyage of 
Hudson ; in the course of which, not only are numerous facts 
disentangled from error, but information is oollectad on tlie 
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sabjfict of the authority of the different original writers, which, 
coming, as it does, from one so competent to speak, is invaluafole* 
to a genuinaund industrious inquirer after truth. For this and 
other matter, however, the volume must be searched— we have 
space only for the abridgment of the author’s discussion respect' 
ing the oirth-place of Sebastian Cabot, and which we have 
already declared to be England. In order to understand the 
value of the proof v^bich the author has brou^t to light, it will 
be necessary to ripr to writers who have previously made 
statements on the subject. 

Sebastian Cabot is by many of our writers, says Harris, [Col- 
lection of Voyages, vol. ii, p. 191] affirmed to be an English- 
man, born at Bristol ; but the Italians as poutively claim him 
for their countryman, and say he was born ^Venice, which, to 
speak impartially, I believe to be the truth ; for, he says him- 
self, that " when his father was invited over to England, he 
brought him with him, though he was then very young.” This 
alludes to the conversation said to have been reported IW the 
pope’s legate, of which mention has already been made. 'These 
expressions are copied verbatim by Pinkerton. In the History of 
Navigation prefixed to Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, vol. i. 
p. 39. said to have been drawn up by Locke, and found in his 
works [vol. X. Lond. edit. 1823 p. 428], reference is made to 
Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, but residing in England. Purchas 
says of him [vol. iii. Pilgrims, p. 90 1 ], “ He was an Englishman 
by breeding — ^born a Venetian, but spending most part of his 
life in England and English employments.” Hume, Forster, 
Charlevoix, and others, have been similarly led astray. The 
Quarterly Review [vol. xvi, p. 164. note], informs us, that 
“ Henry VII engaged the Cabots of Venice in the discovery of 
Newfoundland.” And Mr. Barrow, in his Chronological His- 
tory of Vojages, &&., p. 36-7, speaks of the credit due to Eng- 
land for haviqg honourably enrolled this de- 
serving foreigner of her citizens.” 

Now, there is ” ft^li^ld and painfulVrTter” in our language, as 
Hakluyt, who hat! appropriated without mercy the greater part of 
his labou{8, ternis him ; one Richard Eden, the author of a curious 
and valuable 'repertory of ancient voyages and travels, entitled, 
“ Decades of the New World.” 'This writer’s works are precious, 
on account, not only of his own experience in travel ana voyage, 
and for the taste which *led him to associate with the adven- 
turers of his day, and record their narratives, but because he 
was intimate with Sebastian Cabot himself, and has given 
several original notices of him. One chapter of his book [fol. 
249] has for part of ite^title, " Lykewyse of, the Vyages of that 
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woortliy owlde man Sebastian Cabote, yet livyng in England, 
and at this present the governor of the Company of the Mar- 
chantes of Cathay, in the Citieof London.’^ After mentioning 
numerous incidents, which he' derived from Cabot’s own mouth, 
the following marginal note will be found at fol. 266 : — 

** Sebastian Cabote tould me that he was borne in Brystowe, 
and that at iiii yeare ould he was carried with his father to 
Venice, and so returned agayne into England with his father 
after certayne years, whereby he was thought to have been born 
in Venice.” Thus, then, was the question conclusively settled 
275 years ago ; but who thinks of tracing a boastful compiler 
like Hakluyt to his sources ? It is easier to cry with Dr. Dibdin, 
" All hail to the^ Richard Hakluyt !” 

Richard Eden, mo, was present at the death-bed of Cabot, and 
it is from him only that we have an account of his latter moments, 
as we are also indebted to him for certitude respecting his 
birth. We shall here quote the eloquent and affecting passage, 
in which this fact is mentioned, and then leave the work, from 
which we have derived so much instruction, and out of which 
we can promise so much curious entertainment, to the care of 
the reader. 

' Sixty-one years had now elapsed since the date of the first com- 
mission from Henry VMI to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of na- 
ture must have been absolutely wearied out. Wc lose sight of him 
after the late mortifying incident ; but the faithful and kind-hearted 
Richard Eden beckons us, with something of awe, to see him die. 
That excellent person attended him in his last moments,* and fur- 
nishes a touching proof of the strength of the ruling passion. Cabot 
spoke flightily ‘'on his death-bed,” about a divine revelation to 
him of a new and infallible method of finding the longitude which 
he was not permitted to disclose to any mortal. Ilis pious friend 
grieves that “ the good old man,'* as he is aifcctionately called, had 
not yet, even in the article of death, shaken off all worldlie vaiiie 
glorie.” When we remember the earnest Veligious feelings exhi- 
bited in the instructions to sir Hugh Willoughby, and which formed 
so decided a feature of Cfcbot’s character, it is Impossible to con- 
ceive a stroinger proof of the influence of long cfaeri^^l habits of 
thought, than that his decaying faculties, at this .dWfnl moment, 
were yet entangled with the problem which continues to this day 


• See the Epistle dedicatory to “ a very necessarie and profitable book 
concerning Navigation compiled in Latin by Joannes Taisnents, a publike 
Professor in Rome, FarrarLand other Universities in Italie, of tUe jVlathe- 
maticalles named a Treatise of Continual Motions. Translated into Eng- 
lish by Richard Eden, Imprinted at Loudon by Richard Jugge.'' There is 
a copy of the work in the King’s Library, British Museum, (title in Ca- 
talogue, Eden.) 
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tp vex and elude the human intellect. The dying seaman was 
again, in imagination ,• on that beloved ocean over whose billows 
his intrepid and adventurous youth had opened a pathway, and 
whose mysteiles had occupied him Ipnger than the allotted span of 
ordinary life. The date of his death is not known, nor, except pre- 
sumptively, the place where it occurred. From the presence of 
Fiden we may infer that he died ^in London. It is not known 
where his remains were deposited. T])e claims of England in the 
new world have been uniformly, and justl^ rested on his disco- 
veries, Proposals of colonization were urged, on the clearness of 
the title thus acquired, and the shame of abandoning it. The 
English language would probably be spoken in no part of America 
bur for Sebastian Cabofr. The commerce of England and her navy 
arc admitted to have been deeply — incalculably— his debtors. Yet 
there is reason to fear, that in his extreme age Ae allowance which 
had been solemnly granted to him for life was fi^dulently broken in 
upon. His birth-place we have seen denied. His fame has been 
obscured by English writers, and every vile calumny against him 
eagerly adopted and circulated. All his own maps and discourses 
drawn and written by himself, '* which, it was hoped, might come 
out in print, because so worthy monuments should not be buried in 
perpetual oblivion,*’ have been buried in perpetual oblivion. He 
gave a continent to England : yet no one can point to the few feet 
of earth she has allowed him in return !’ — p.*222-3. 

The author of this volume is an American : he.does honour 
to his country, and we cannot but take kindly the interest he 
has shewn in vindicatjng for England the parentage of the land 
of his birth. 


Art. 111.— 1. Observ(f lions on the Bill, in Parliament in 1823, for 
ascertain imr and establishing uniformiiy of Weights and Measures, 
By John Wilson, of Thornly, one of the Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commence of Glasgow.* Glasgow. J, Smith and Son. 
4to, pp. 6. 

— The old Weights and Measures of Scotland, compared with the 
Imperial Heights and Measures; wilfi Jfotes vottcernin^ the Metri- 
cal Systttp of Measures adopted in France, By the same .Author. 
Svo.jtpMe, 

ii.'^Notes relating to the Standard Scots Pint or Stirling Jug, 4c, 
By the same Author. Svo. pp, 8. 

JJUMAN happiness misery, it has been acutely remarked, 
is dependent, less on events of singular prosperity or ad- 
versity, than on incidents, whi6h, however insignificant when 
regarded singly, swell into importance by their repetition; just, 
as the fertility of the earth is less promoted by the deluging 
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D^ater-spout, than by the gently^falHng rain. Nor h the ob- 
.servation less true, when it is extended from individuals or 
families to communities. In these, too, what is most striking^ 
may not be most important. A nation may often be seen, split 
into parties, and clamorous in contention, upon a pqint, which, 
when it is gained, is discovered to affect few or none ; and the 
parties are left to look at eg^ch other, like two rivals in a game of 
skill, after a welhmStched contest, where there was no stake. 
The statesman, who is enlightened enough to perceive the 
ephemeral importance of such contentions, may, meanwhile, in 
vain claim attention to matters which may affect every man, 
every day, but which may be too common-place, and too devoid 
of glitter, to attract the eye of popular admiration, or of vulgar 
ambition. 

Among importanl subjects, thus unattractive, may be ranked 
regulations on Weights and Measures, These regulations, the 
basis of every transaction in commerce, from the purchase of 
the richest cargo down to the bargain of the labourer for his 
daily wants, become offensive to the fastidious, for the very 
reasons that make them important. The subject, too, has been 
rendered repulsive by most erroneous impression, which has 
received too much countenance from recent proceedings, that it 
involves considerations in science too elevated, and consider- 
ations in practice too intricate, to fall within the sphere of judg- 
ment of educated persons in the common walks of life. On the 
contrary, we hold tliat the experience of France and of this 
country has shown, that mere men of science are as unfit to be 
trusted with the adjustment of this great practical question as 
the veriest drudges, whose experience is narrowed to the mere 
details of measuring and weighing ; and if men of experience, 
as well as education, had taken courage to think for themselves, 
undeterred by the presumption of men of sdence, ignorant of 
the details and wants of commerce and 4;he usefuf arts, then 
would the weights and measures of France never have been 
disordered by most uViwarran table ti^Vlilion ; tjfor, in this 
country, would we be left, in the cei^ury, with a 

system of weights and measures, than im- 

proved since the age of the Conquest. An' imptmfng proces- 
sion, with a royal commission of men of science at its head, 
followed in solemnity by a strutting, swaggering Act of Par- 
liament, and concluded by jury-decisionr^, held in all the pomp 
of judicial circnmstnncfi, may Jiave deluded many into the be- 
lief, that the defects and the diversities, which were felt to be a 

S ievance, as well as a disgrace to the country, had, at length, 
en all removed. Tlie recent act, however, after being six 
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yettrs in opeWtion, has signally failed in producing uniformity, 
chiefly because it provided no adequate means for its enforce- 
ment. But.erenif conformitr to its enactments had been' 
brought about, something would* remain to be done, while it 
countenances (as a careful consideration of it will shew) two 
hinds of linear measure, two kinds of superflcial measure, three 
kinds of cubic measure, and not Only two kinds of weight, but 
these so exquisitely varied, that the IdTrger pound has the smaller 
ounce. Such was the uniformity which the united scientific 
and legislative ^ wisdom of Great Britain has happily failed to 
produce. 

If, in endeavouring to understand the subject of weights and 
measures, we had only to consider what sifsteni would be the 
best. We might easily come to a conclusion, yfhe foundation of 
such a system is generally allowed to hi, in substance, as 
follows Some fixed length (such, for example, as the Englisli 
foot) is taken as the unit of linear measure. The square of this 
length becomes the unit of superficial measure ; and the cube of 
it, the unit of solid measure. With this cube, weights are con- 
nected ; and, conversely, with weights, liquid measures. Thus 
the unit of weight (call it a pound ) might be such that the 
cubical unit would hold, of water, 100 pounds; and if a liquid 
measure, like the gallon, were defined to contain*) 0 pounds of 
water, then would this liquid measure be also simply related to 
the solid measure, being the tenth of the cubical unit. The 
weights, thus connected with measures, may farther be con- 
nected with coins. The subdivisions of our supposed pound 
might, for example, correspond in wgight with some known 
coin. Thus would measures, linear, superficial, solid, or liquid, 
all be simply connected ; thus would measures be connected 
with Weights, and weights with coins. 

Such, in outline*, is the foundation of that system of weight 
aud measfire, which,, in speculation, is held to be best. But in 
countries lijk^ Great Brittfin, where long-established customs 
have tskea% deep.j|||]^^he question^ caases to be one purely of 
speculatbui^^. merely, what weights and measures 

do therein ought to exist; but it is a compro- 

mise be'ltufhiR these ilta i^uestions How much should be re- 
tained, because it does exist ; and how much should be adopt- 
ed, because it ought to exist? 

To the important practical question, thus stated, an answer 
can hi6 JetofUed, only by entering on the consideration of prin- 
ciples, which have been too sup'erficially studied, and of details 
which are too little known. 

We begin by adverting to measures of length; theM ‘being 
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the proper foundation of any set of measures and weights, de- 
serving the name of system. < 

When any fixed standard of length comes to be adopted, two 
(juestions present themselves :i— First, Upon what principle shall 
it be adopted, and how defined ? Secondly, Being adopted and 
defined, by what number shall it be subdivided into smaller 
measures, and by what number shall it be multiplied into 
larger measures? & 

The question, upon what principle shall a standard of 
length be adopted, is one which, in a country like Britain, 
is conunonly practically answered, before it' comes to be 
asked. The standard yard of England, prepared by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1758, still continues to be the standard 
of the empire ; imd, from it, all other dimensions, larger or 
smaller, are derivAl. That standard yard was the average of 
various more ancient standards, whereof the comparison had 
discovered slight discrepancies. An inch, the thirty-sixth part 
of this yard, was, in the fourteenth century,* defined to be the 
length of three barley-corns. In Scotland, two centuries 
earlier, i' an inch, probably intended to be the same, was defined 
to be the length of three grains of bear without the tails, and 
also to be the mean breadth of three thumbs at the root of the 
nail, belongii\g severally to three men, of whom, one was to be 
big, one little, and one middle-sized. That the lengths, thus 
rudely defined, were not held to be very rigidly fixed, is shewn 
by a contemporaneous definition of a linear rod or perch, to 
consist of a certain number of moderate or measurable feet ; 
that is, neither the greatest nor the least.^^ % But the progress 
of commerce, and, still more, the advancement of science, 
which required instruments having customary measures laid off 
on them, demanded greater accuracy. Hence public standards 
soon came to be formed ; and these were resorted to in prac- 
tice, while the original definitions, upon which iheyfhad been 
framed, were remembered only as a cyurious tale of other times. 

Some eminent men qf science, not content with proposing 
scientific definitions for standards, thus brought mt6 use, have 
taken a fancy, that such standards, howevelr. fixed by usage, 
should, on account of the vulgarity or obscurity bf their origin, 
be set aside, to make room for new standards, whereof simpler 
and briefer scientific definitions might be given ; as if it were 
better that standards should conform ifi definitions, than that 
definitions should conform to standards* The French philoso- 

* 1324 , 17 Edward II. 

. f Rejifiam M^jestatem,— Assise of David in that of Rob. III. 

I Reglam Majestatem, ut supra. 
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pliers, in reforming* their measures, divided the quadrant of 
the meridian lying between the pole and the equator, into 
10,000,000 parts, one of which they called their metre. Other* 
philosophers prefer the fancy of. adopting the length of the 
pendulum that makes a swing every second at 45", or some 
other latitude. Such fancies might be tolerated in an essay 
proposing a system of weights anid measures for Utopia; but 
they are to be reprobated, when thc)rare made, by the imposing 
celebrity of names, a pretence for disturbing the commercial 
transactions of any great country. Let us pause an instant to 
inquire what advantage is derived by adopting a standard like 
the metre, or the pendulum. 

First, with regard to the metre. The honourably ambitious 
object of the French jdiilosophers, in proj^sing this funda- 
mental standard of their new system of meafures, was, to adopt 
one, so recommended Jby jts intrinsic advantages, as to be 
readily adopted by otlier obqrji tries ; their aim being, to establish 
uniformity in the weights and measures, not merely of France, 
but of the civilized world. Now, in any of the ordfinary appli- 
cations of measure, what weie the advantages to be gained by 
adopting the metre / We know of only one, which was, to 
make a correspondence between geographical divisions, and the 
ordinary measures of distant places. Thus a distance of 10000 
metres was the 1000th part of the distance between the pole and 
the equator. Hut tins correspondence, which was established 
as a foundation for a universal system of weights and measures, 
was brought about by introducing discoimnce into geogra- 
phical divisions, which were before uniform throughout the 
world. The meridian circle, which was* universally divided into 
360 degrees, was now to be divided into 40,000,000 of metres. 
The new creed- makers, before whose wisdom the knowledge 
and the prejudice jof the world were to bow in reverent acqui- 
escence, began by dissenting from a uniformity established by 
the consent ofmankmd. Thus was their attempt at uniformity 
rendered more than doubly difficulty bv the very first step of 
their proced^ireV Nor, by the change which they made in their 
standard of lir^t measure, did they gain any really practical 
advantage. I^dmmon maps were already drawn out according 
to geographical degrees, and to the disregard of such arbitrary 
and varying dimensions as miles or leagues. The navigator, 
daily led to calculate Ijjs course, already employed the custom- 
ary geographical divisions to denote distances, and was pre- 
jiared to reject the officious ottef of a new system of measure, 
which was not laid down in his charts, which was not provided 
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tor in the tables constructed to Expedite his computations, and 
which disturbed a uhiforraity that it professed to promoter^ 
Secondly, with regard to the Pendulum. This instrument, 
when it makes a swing every second, as it does in the common 
clock, is of a fixed length, at any given latitude ; but if We go 
North, the same pendulum would swing oftener than once a 
second tiiiless we lengthen it ; and if we go South, it would swing 
seidomer than once a feecond, unless we shorten it. Accord- 
ingly, It has been referred to in all modern definitions 
of linear measure. Thus, English linear measures have 
been defined, by recording that a pendulum making a 
swing every second at London, contains 39* 1393 English 
inches; iDanish linear measures, by recording that a pen- 
dUluiii, making a'^wing every second at the latitude of 45^, 
measures thirty-ei^t Danish inch^.; and even the French 
metre, though obtained from so magriimcent a unit as the quad- 
rant of the terrestrial meridian, has been defined by a compari- 
son with the pendulum. In thus resorting to the pendulum, 
the French philosophers have substantially acknowledged that 
a linear measure, wnencesoever derived, is best defined by a re- 
fetence to that instrument. And since this seems to be the 
coticliislon arrived at by all men of science, it only remains to 
consider in what Way the pendulum may be best employed as a 


* fn france there has been, in jcccnt times, a 'Succession of three sys« 
terns of Weights and Measures ; first, the old system ; next, the decimal or 
melrlCal system, established in and lastly, the systftine usucl, permit- 
ted to retailers and artisans in 1812, but, in 1816, prescribed to retailers us 
their exclusive standard. Under the old system, a toise or fathom was 
divided into 6 feet, a foot into 12 inches, and an inch into 12 lines ; 1000 
tbises were a mile; 3 toises were a linear perch; and 100 square perches 
were an tffpent de Paris ; the auiie, or ell, for measuring cloth, was 3 feet 
ft inches 5 a cubical foot of water weighed very nearly 70 lb ; a wine pint 
was 48 enbical inches, or the thirty-sixth part of a cubical fcot, and the 
wine muid, the cube of 2 linear feet; that is,^ 8 cubical feet a pound, poids 
dc marc, was divided into 16 ounces, — and 2000 vpouhds were a ton. 
Under the old systetn, howe^erj there were divers stohdards. After that 
system followed the metrical, too well known to needjexj^lanation here : 
tne nietre was almost an inch more than 3 Frenoh f^^JTbe usttel system, 
whieh followed, divides the metre into 3 me old 

system. The auiie, or ell, is 1*2 metres. which is divided 

into 16 ounces as before, is half a kilogram, or about^^^nce in 3 pounds, 
above the poids de marc ; and 2000 pounds are a ton. The cube of the 
<leclinetre, under the name of litron usuel, jis used instead of the pint. 
This sifittme ustsei, considered in itself/ is quite as hcterc^eneous as the 
old system. Thus, the aune contains 3 feet, 7 1 inches; the litron usuel 
contains 45*656 cubical inches ; and the cubical foot holds, of water, 
72 f| povtids. 
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iBittns of defining linear standards. But of all the ways knawn> 
only two seem to os to be worthy of consideration. 

The first,, which accords with the method most comtftonly 
practised, is to compare the standard to be defined, with a pen- 
dulom that makes a swing every second in some given latitude. 
Now the standards thus defined may have, to the second’s pen- 
dulum of the latitude fixed upon, ej^her a fractional relation, 
as the English standards have to the second’s pendulum at 
London (this being 39*1393 English inches), or ari integral re- 
lation, as the Danish standards have to the second’s pendulum 
of latitude 45” (this being 38 Danish inches). For the sake of 
a simple definition, some persons would mUch prefer, that the 
relation between the English linear standards, and some se- 
cond’s pendulum, should be integral, irtsteat^f fractional ; arid 
to make this out, they ^*^ld not care to alter the existing 
standards. But since, in, Iny second’s pendulum, the advan- 
tage of fixedness, whereof they would avail themselves, would 
be confined to one latitude, any integral relation, which they 
might assume or discover the English linear measures to have 
towards the second’s pendulum of that one latitude, would 
imply a fractional relation between thpse measures and the 
second’s pendulum of any other latitude. And this defect is 
chargeable upon the apparently very simple' definition which 
has been given to the Danish standard of linear measures. 
Although, according* to that definition, the second’s pendulum 
of latitude 45” has been divided into 38 Danish inches ; yet 
the second’s pendulum of any latitude south of 45* would be 
shorter than 38 Danish inches ; and the second’s pendulum of 
any latitude north of 45* would be longer than 38 Danish 
inches. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that, throughout all 
Denmark itself, any second’s pendulum is longer than 38 
Danish inches by’ some fraction 'of a Danish inch, as unde- 
niably as* throughout the British islands, any second’s pen- 
dulum is longer thaii 39 En*g1ish inches by some fraction or an 
English inch; . Definitions, like th« Danish or English, are, 
itideed, more' pi'iperly, definitions of certain pendulums by 
given liirear lhan definitions of certain measures by 

given pendulni^ ^ ^l^idered as harmless records, such defi- 
nitions may be ^^[ted as likely to be useful, perhaps, once in 
a thousand years, on the necessity arising for restoring the 
standards ; yet, for thefmore ordinary purpose of verification, it 
must be confessed, that neither the one*nor the other is of much 
practical value. 

But there is anpthef, and a much more direct way of defining 
linear measures by ^he pendulum. Instead of comparing the 
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standard to be defined, with tlie length of the second’s pendu- 
lum of some given latitude, we may at* once assume a pen- 
dulum, precisely equal in length to that standard itself; and we 
may define it, by recording the number of swings it makes in 
a given time, not merely in one latitude, but in as many 
latitudes as are ever likely to be useful for the purpose 
of practical verification. Thus, the linglisli yard may be de- 
fined to be equal U a fieiidulum wliich, in a vacuum^ and 
at the level of the sea, would make, in twenty-four hours, — 

At London, latitude 61®, 3V, 8". . • . . , 90088 swings ; 

At Leith Fort, latitude 56°, 58^^, 40^'. . . 90107 swings ; 

At Unst (Shetland Isles), latitude 60°, 45^ 28'^ 90126^ swings. 

In addition to the\|wings which a pendulum equal to the yard 
makes in twenty-folr hours at London, as deduced from captain 
Kater’s experiments, we have here given the swings made by the 
same pendulum at Leith Fort and at Unst, because these maybe 
accurately inferred from the mean of two independent series of 
experiments, the one conducted by M. Biot, on the part of the 
French Institute, and the other by captain Kater, on the part 
of the Royal Society of London, and neither series differing from 
the other by so much a^ half a swing. A very few experiments 
more than those which captain Kater lias performed so well, 
would suffice to give the swings made in twenty-four hours by a 
pendulum equal to the English yard, af every latitude em- 
braced in these islands. Were those swings once accurately 
obtained, the definition of the English linear measures by the 
pendulum, ceasing to be merely nominal, would become real 
and practical. With the help of captain Kater's admirable im- 
provements on the pendulum, the principal standards of the 
English yard might be constructed as real pendulums, actually 
verified, and everywhere in Britain verifiabJe^.by the swings 
(hey make. But to attain this degree of excellefii^iaf^^io change 
is necessary on the existing linear standards. 

“There is no practical advantage,” observe the Royal Com- 
mission in their first Report, “in having a quantity commen- 
surable to any original quantity, existingj or which may be 
supposed to exist, in nature, except as afibrdixig sotiie little 
encouragement to its common adoption by neight^fing nations. 
But it is scarcely possible that the departure from a standard, 
once universally established, [and comingi frequently into use,] in 
a great country, shouldr not produce much more labour and 
inconvenience in its internal rMations, than it could ever be 
. expected to save in the operations of foreign commerce and 
correspondence which always are, and always must be, con- 
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ducted by persons, ^to whom the difficulty of calculation is 
comparatively inconsiderable/' 

But wheii any given length is fixed upon for a standard, a' 
question remains, — How shall this length be multiplied into 
larger measures, and how subdivided into smaller measures ? 
For calculations, the gradation best fitted is the decimal, which 
was adopted by the French reforlnem of weights and measures. 
According to their system, the unTts ofr length, of surface, of 
solidity, and of weight, are each multiplied by 10, by 100, by 
1000, and so on ; and the same units are subdivided into lOths, 
lOOths, lOOOths, and so on ; so that the common decimal nota- 
tion expresses either fhe number or the parts of such units. 

Among writers on weights and measures, there is no small 
diversity of. opinion, as to whether this metjfbd of decimal gra- 
dation "is preferable to the more varied gradation of 12ths, 
16ths, and the like, which occurs^ in weights and measures of 
ancient origin. To us it appears, that the writers on both sides 
of this question have each been too easily satisfied with a 
partial view of the subject. To both methods peculiar advan- 
tages and disadvantages belong. These should be fairly and 
fully considered ; not, however, in the determination to adopt 
either method to the total rejection of *the other, but rather, in 
the spirit of practical wisdom, to judge how far the advantages 
of both methods may be best combined. 

Between the decimal gradation, and the gradations in 
nse in British measures, there is, in point of simplicity and 
uniformity, a most decided advantage in favour of the 
decimal. By this gradation, 10, 100^ 1000 of a lower deno- 
mination are equal to one of a higher; and we have no 
other multiples to remember. But, in seven British linear 
measures alone, we are presented with the following per- 
plexing variety of' multiples, in which there is not so much as 
one repetftfeS^i^ inches make a foot ; three feet, a yard ; 

one yard quarter, aft ell ; a pole consists of one hundred 

and ninety~eigh^..\iiche^==sixteen an^ m half ieeirsfive and a 
half yards and two-Jifth ells=<i4>o and three quarter 

fathoms fathoms, one yard, one foot and six inches: a 
furlong* is fqrf^ poles ; and eight furlongs make a mile. Those, 
to whom vari:^ nas always charms, as well as those witli whom . 
authority serves for argument, will be pleased to learn, that this 
jumble of multiples has been, by the Royal Commission, deli- 
berately pronounced as preferable ter the simple and uniform 
multiple of ten. 

Even where measures with such varied multiples are recog- 
nised, the difficulty of remembering them, as well as the greater 
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simplicity of the scale of ten, makes that V ariety be set aside in 
practice, especially in written language. Thus the Royal CJom* 
mission found, that a cubical inch of water, at, its greatest 
density, weighed, in a vacuum, 253 grains. The recent act for 
establishing uniforutity enables ns to express the same weight 
in three other ways. It may be ten penny-weights, thirteen 
grains of goldsmith's Troy ; oi four drachms, thirteen grains of 
Apothecarys 'I'foy ; or uiirie drachms avoirdupoids, with a re- 
mainder of 3*8125 Troy grains. Who would not prefer, to any 
of these, the simple decimal notation, 253 grains ,1 Accordingly, 
the Royal Commission themselves, not merely in 'this case, but m 
all the various dimensions and weights included in their raports, 
never use more than one denomination of weight or measure, to 
the exclusion of Wiat variety which they recommend to be re- 
tained. 

In seeking tor a convenient system of gradation, there are 
two uses, altogether diilerent, to which a measure may be ap- 
plied, and which it is necessary to distinguish, because multi- 
ples and sub-divisions, which answer well for the one use, may 
answer ill for the other. The one use is, to fix upon an arbitrary 
quantity, as when we buy a yai d of cloth, a bu$hd of wheat, a 
mund of sugar. In this case, the measure governs the quantity. 
The other use is, to determine an absolute quantity, as when we 
measure, in inches, the metre, or the pendulum ; or when we 
weigh, in grains, a cubical inch of wat^^r. In this case, the 
quantity governs the measure. Now, by far the most frequent 
use of a measure is, to fix upon arbitrary quantities, 'fhus, in 
common retail bargains, nobody asks for 512 tliousandths of a 
yard of ribbon, to make a watch-string ; we make half a yard 
do. No grocer will be pestered with a customer who seeks 
953 thousandths of a pound of sugar ; but he will sell a pound, 
a half-pound, or a quarter. Thus, in retail trade (where there 
are a bundled bargains for one in wholesale^, aub-divijkions into 
sixteenths, which include halves, quafrter8,gild eighths, are very 
common ; and, for its simple off-hand computations, they answer 
very well, however inconvenient they may become when 
inserted into written accounts, and subjected to varied calcula- 
tions. But, it is not merely in ordinary bargains, that mea- 
sures are applied to fix upon arbitrary quantities ; for this use 
of measures is extended to the useful arts. Cast-iron pipes, 
for example, are commonly made three yards long, when uey 
are three inches, or upwards, in bore ; and pipes of this lengtn 
are assorted in bores, which increase, from tnree inches up to 
sixteen, by the regular addition of half an inch. Even the 
tbieknees of the pipes oorfesponds with a round number of 
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eighi^^ of inphes. th® sub-diyipions laid Qff oij a 

pomwon foot-rule. Thus, throughout the useful art#, liiwai' 
measure coiipes to be applied, over aud over, merely as » ruis, 
yvithout auy ulterior view of calculation. Sven iu a Wsiuess, 
like a mapbine-maker’s, where calculation Is often needed, the 
foot-rule is applied a dozen or a score of times to regulate 
arbitrary djmensiops, for once tlrat it is employed for the pur-i 
pose of computation. In France, aCcordiugly^ g^at obstacles 
to the adoption of the new measures were presunted, iu retail, 
by the old sub-'divisions, which custom had ipiide e 0 ,§y j gpd, 
in the useful arts, by the prevalence of arbitrary dimensions, 
expressed op the old measures, in round numbers, wbipb pouvs* 
nience had adopted, and habit longed to retain. Ops esampla 
may serve, where the change to be edected Ml under the juris- 
diction of a government, neither weak nor h^itating. Artillery 
guns had been assorted in such bores, as to receive balls of four, 
six, eight, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four pounds, ^oid« de 
marc, lint these weights could no longer be expressed in round 
numbers, when the metrical system was established. A ball of 
twelve pounds then became five kilograms and 874 grams ; and, 
to get the same advantage of round numbers, in the new system, 
it behoved that new cannons and new balls should be cast. Phi- 
losophers, indeed, might grumble ; but, at the battlp of Waterloo, 
Bonaparte fought with guns that had been cast since his return 
from Elba, equally regardless of the republican inscription of 
“ Libertd et Egalite,” which indicated the age of their moulds, 
and of the unscientific measure which had determined their 
bore. 

Weights and measures should be malie to serve the arts, and 
not the arts to serve weights end measures. The mere altera- 
tion, in length, of a measure in daily use ; muph more, the 
alteration of it in its sub-divisions ; but most of all, these twp 
alterationt combtpid' confuse and stupify the artisan, whom 
they are intu 44 w'^' l^®ver, indeed, was a well-meant 
gift offered mbi^ unseasonably, thap when French Philosophy 
presented the ^elre to the French artisan. New, in its length, 
and altogether different in its sub-divisions, it had yet a mystic 
glory ; in that, to fomi it, foreign pliraes had to be visited, tb® 
world had to be measured, and Science had to lend the ftlU 
blaze of her light. Bpt no sooner had the artisan taken 4 in 
excbwgB for bis old smeasure, than he found that he bald a 
mystic rod, which it was not lawful fer him to touch, When 
he looked at its strange sub-dryisions, and attempted to apply 
these to regnlato his work, be diseovered that the dimenainns, 
which it bad been the labour and tbe pride of lua Ufa te store in 
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his memory, and which had been cherish^y by him, as the tra- 
ditionary wisdom of the craft whereby he gained his bread, had 
suddenly, as if by enchantment, become useless ; for the record 
of them was written in a language, which now he could no 
longer read. No wonder if the new system did not flourish, 
but wither, like a delicate flower transplanted to some ungenial 
soil; and no wonder if the old system again rose up, like weeds 
which had been removed from the surface of that soil, but left 
in it their roots. 

When a measure is applied to ascertain an absolute quantity, 
the scale of gradation ceases to be of the same importance as 
when employed to determine an arbitrary quantity. Thus the 
scale of twelve, being readily divisible, is very convenient for 
assuming arbitrary^ quantities ; but when applied to ascertain 
absolute quantities this advantage is available only where the 
dimension to be ascertained turns out a quantity that has a 
simple relation to twelve ; and there must always be many 
chances against such a result. Jn this respect, indeed, the 
scale of twelve is much on the same footing as the scale of ten. 
Thus, the pendulum vibiating seconds at London was found to 
measure 39*1393 inches. While there was a previous intention 
to express this length, whatever it might turn out, down to the 
10000th of an inch, but no previous collusive correspondence 
between the lengths of the inch and of the ])endulum, the 
chances were evidently 10000 to 1 against* the pendulum turn- 
ing out an entire number of inches. A proportional chance 
against an entire number would exist, whether the scale of sub- 
division had an easily divisible common ratio like twelve, or an 
indivisible ratio like seven. In scientific investigations, abso- 
lute quantities have frequently to be determined ; but-, in such 
investigations, we conceive, for the reason just assigned, that 
Professor Playfair and others have over-rated the advantage of 
the scale of twelve over that of ten. But iu oMinary 'affairs, as 
well as in scientific, measures have often to be applied to ascer- 
tain absolute quantities ^ as when the content of a cask has to 
be gauged, or when the extent of an estate has to be ascertained 
by survey. In such cases, more especially where they require 
calculation, practical men concur with scientific, in preferring 
the decimal gradation. 

In selecting a scale of gradation, we are also to distinguish 
between numeration and sub-division. ^ Any objects, to which 
we attach the idea of entireness, are best enumerated decimally ; 
but they may be otherwise sub-divided. Thus, yards are incon- 
veniently enumerated in poles of 5^ yards, or in furlongs of 220 
yards, however conveniently yards may be subdivided into 
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quarters; and nound^ are absurdly enumerated in hundred- 
weights of 112 lbs, or tons of 2240 lbs., however conveniently 
these pounds may be subdivided into sixteen ounces. Thus it is, 
also, in other subjects which involve numeration or subdivision. 
The circle, for example, being an entire object, may, with pro- 
priety, be subdivided into 35*0 degrees, instead of 1000. But 
what would be thought of a political economist, who would 
pretend to enumerate population, the ^jecflg of which are like- 
wise entire, by any other scale than the decimal, much more by 
an irregular scale, such as scores, then dozens of scores, and so 
forth ? Thus, in fractions, we would tolerate other sub-divisions 
than the decimal ; but; in numeration, we would hold fast by 
the decimal scale, as the simplest and the best. 

All change in measures or weights must, foafk time, be incon- 
venient. But if, on the foregoing, or other cmisiderations, any 
alterations should be proposed on the existing gradations of 
weight or measure, we are to estimate the temporary inconve- 
nience, not so much by the apparent amount of the change, as 
by the frequency with which the measure or weight proposed 
to be changed, comes into use, and the more so if its denomina- 
tion belong to a uniform standard. Thus, if yards come more 
frequently into use than acres ; if, moreover, while yards 
are uniform, acres arc various ; then, the inconveuieuce of 
changing yards would be much greater than the evil of changing 
acres. • 

These principles are not to be applied without discrimination. 
In proceeding, with their aid, to consider more particularly, the 
gradation of English measures of extent,, it will be convenient 
to divide these measures into the smaller and the larger ; the 
smaller consisting of the fathom and its parts, and the larger of 
the mile and its parts. 

The parts of a fathom are three ;*the yard, the foot, the inch; 
twelve inches beingu foot, three feet being a yard, and two yards, 
or six feet, a fatBcna*"'" In usiflg these measures, it is remarkable, 
that, along wit;}^ t)ie fathom, or the y^rd, we hardly ever use 
any other multipl^e or subdivision of another denomination. Any 
round number of fathomsf or of yards, we express simply by the 
decimal numeration, and any parts of these, we commonly 
express by some vulgar fraction, such as a half or a quarter.* 
Thus much, are felt and avoided in practice, the inconveniences 
of various measures, related to each other by arbitrary multinles. 
Feet and inches, however^ being applied to dimensions where 
minute accuracy is more needed, *are much used together ;. and 
these measures are properly retained^ h^tvingbeen long established, 
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and being really convenient, where n4re length has to ba 
ascertained. 

But our approbation of the subdivision of feet 4nto inches is 
confined to the case of their'being used as linear measures ; in 
which case, calculations do not always follow. We object to 
them in the cases of superficial and of solid measures ; for, in 
these cases, the content can be obtained only by superadding 
calculation to the linear dimensions ascertained. Facility of 
calculation, therefore, which is only an occasional consideration 
in the case of linear measures, is always a consideration, and the 
chief consideration, in the cases of superficial or solid measures. 

In order to give practical facility in the mensuration both of 
surface and of solidity, though we cannot go the length of re- 
commending, wit' Professor Playfair,^ that, as the foundation 
of a system exclusively decimal, the linear foot should be sub- 
divided into ten digits ; yet, wc cannot help wishing that such 
a subdivision had been recognized. 

The recognition of digits would be, by no means, the suppres- 
sion of inches. The foot-rule might be subdivided into inches, 
on the one side, and into digits on the other. For the use of 
engineers, such an additional subdivision is already occasion- 
ally practised in this country ; aqd it has been long in use in 
Sweden and some other countries. 

Besides, if facility of calculation were put out of the question ; 
yet, if the variety of multiples in twelve inches fora foot, three 
feet for a yard, and two yards for a fathom, be perplexing ; 
much more so does that variety become, when, in superficial 
measure, we find one hundred and forty-four inches in a foot, 
nine feet in a yard, and four yards in a fixthom ; and when, in 
solid measure, these multiples rise to one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty eight inches in a foot, twenty-seven feet in a 
yard, and eight yards in a fathom. How preferable in simpli- 
city, and how much easier in computation, tne syiipfe unvarying 
multiples 10, 100, lOOO.t 

Turn xve now to the imle and its parts. OF. these measures, 


* Append. Rep. of Hififhland Soc. 1812, p. 3. 

f In superficial or solid inensuratlon, the retaining of the subdivision of 
inches would be useful, even in calculating feet, wherever the circle ocenri 
as an element, as exemplified in the following valuable practical rule. To 
obtain the content of a cylinder in cubical the dmmetor and depth 
being glveiv, both in inches, souare the diameter, multiply by the daptli, 
and divide by 2200. The result gives an excess of about t in 14000 of Culndal 
dimension. We tsdee the rule from the first of Mr* Wilsou^e pamphlets 
hefbre us. See alse his Survep of Reufrewshtre, p; IM. 
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both linear and super|ciah the following is a connected tabular 

Tiew : 

Eoad Measure, • Laud Measure* 

40 poles m 1 furlong. 40 square poles «b 1 rood. 

4 roods Bs 1 acre* 

10 acre^ ^ 1 square furlong. 

8 furlongs ss 1 mile. 10 square fSrlongi » 1 hide of land. 

hides =s 1 square mile. 

In this table, .nobody can compare the land-measure with the 
road-measure from which it is derived, without being struck 
with the mazy dance 5y which, in the land-measure, we are led 
from the pole to the furlong, and fiom the furlong to the mile. 
But what is the pole, which appears the p|jfhiary subdivision 
both of road and of land measure ? 

The linear pole is 

2 fathoms, 1 yard, 1 foot, 6 inches. 

The square pole is 

7 square fathoms, 2 square yards, 2 square feet, 36 square inches. 

This suggests another question. , What was there 

to reco^l^nd a gradation so much at vaAance with sim- 
plicity, and so inconvenient for calculations which are indis- 
'pensable in land-measuring ? It will not do to say, that this 
pole was already the generally established pole of the country ; 
for this pole was not in use to measure land over a great part of 
England ; it was little in use in Wales ; it was hardly at all in 
use in Scotland, and hardly at all in use in Ireland. This, at 
least, therefore, was a case, in which a convenient dimension 
might be chosen without uniformity being sacrificed, for the 
plain reason, that there was none to sacrifice. Nor is it to any 
purpose to^ay, that this pole had*been enacted, or rather been 
exemplified, sq long •ago ag in the year 1306, in the reign of 
Edward I, since, the enactment never, even in England, seems 
to have oblainej^^general observance. •TRe Statute of that time 
is characteristic of a barbarous age, being obviously adapted to 
a people , totally ignorant of arithmetic. It is a sort of Ready 
Reckoner, in which we are taught, that if the length of the acre 
is of certain given dimensions, its breadth should be of certain 
other dimensions ; and it is only by arithmetical inference that 
we learn that the linear ^ole is tw'o fathoms, one yard, one foot, 
and six inches. How so absurd a graJation could come to be 
adopted, we are puzzled to conjecture. Could it originate in 
the prevailing ruthe, or rod, of the Germans, which contains 10 
German feet, or 8 German ells of two feet^ but which would 
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contain 6J, instead of 6^ yards of three ^et ? Or could it be, 
as it appears, the land-measure of' some foreign nation ? The 
weights of the Anglo-Saxons, and their corn and wine measures, 
were, indeed, left unaltered by the Norman conquerors, who 
were tbo honourable in their notions to regard commerce, except 
as the object of exaction and plunder. But these lordly con- 
querors looked with more favourable eyes on the landed estates 
and other wealth of the vanquished, more especially, as these 
were to be had at the easy price of banishment, slavery, or 
murder to the lawful proprietor. The land-survey of England 
was one of their earliest undertakings ; and it seems far from 
improbable that, in this survey, they might use their own 
measures. Pious towards such ancestry, but heedless of pos- 
terity, was the at^mpt to spread over not less than two thirds 
of the United Kingdom, and to introduce into colonies larger 
by much than the United Kingdom itself, a land-measure, which 
was barbarous even for the twelfth century, and which cannot 
be transmitted to our descendants, without perpetuating a libel 
on our civilization and our science. 

But let not those to whom the adjustment of our weights 
and measures was intrusted be condemned unheard. The 
following is the* Royal Commission's own statement of their 
reasons ^ 

'' The subdivisions of weights and measures at present en^- 
ployed in this country, appear to be fiin more convenient for 
practical purposes than the decimal scale, which might perhaps 
jbe preferred by some persons, for making calculations with 
quantities already ascertained. But the power of expressing a 
third, a fourth, and a sixth of a foot in inches, without a frac- 
tion, is a peculiar advantage in the duodecimal scale ; and, for 
the operations of weighing and of measuring capacities, the 
continual division by two, refnders it practical to make up any 
given quantity with the smallest number of standard weights* 
or measures, and is far preferable, iri thisrespect,^to any decimal 
scale.” « ^ 

Now here we have one reason for subdividing the foot into 
twelve inches, and another reason for*subdividing the pound, 
the bushel, or the gallon, by the halving system ; but these 


* The advantage here mentioned is, in practice, very limited. If we 
begin at a pound, we cannot go up further, in doubling the weights we use, 
than 64 lb., because the double of \his weight would be inconveniently 
large. Besides, if we could go up further, any advantage thus gained 
'(which must be very little) would be at the expense of another great prac- 
disadvantage $ that such weights would be v|^ry puzzling to count. 
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reasons apply to no sfb-di visions but twelfths and sixteenths. 
Observe then their inference : 

"" We would, therefore^ reconnneud that all the subdivisions 
and multiples of the standard to be adopted, should retain the 
same relative proportions to each other^ as are at present in 
general use.^^ — First Report^ p. 4. 

But if we should admit the foot to be properly divided into. 
12 inches, the pound to be properly divided into 16 ounces, and 
the gallon to be properly divided into 8 pints ; would it there* 
fore follow, that the pole is properly divided into two fathoms, 
one yard, one foot, and six inches ? 

Far more convenient for practical purposes than the decimal 
scale! — By what strange oblivion did the Royal Commission 
forget, that, so unfit for practical purposes are^he gradations of 
land-measure which they have sanctioned, fiiat, for two cen- 
turies, these have been abandoned by land-surveyors, and 
have been replaced by a decimal system. The plan in general 
use is the invention of Gunter who has reached an enviable 
height of fame, by making the highest resources of mathematical 
discovery available to the unlettered artisan. According to his 
plan, it is not the pole Jhat is the unit of road or of land-mea- 
sure, but it is a chain = 4 poles = 22 yardfe = 1 1 fathoms. 
This chain, however, is not subdivided into 1 1 fathoms (which 
might perhaps be thought, by the Royal Commission, preferable 
to the decimal scale) •but it is, by practical men, for practical 
purposes, divided into 100 links, each link = 7 92 inches. 
Thus, in actual practice, the following are the subdivisions of 

Itond Measure and Land Measure. 


1 chain. 


100 links 1 ^ 

(or 1 1 falhoinsl J 
10 chains = 1 furlong. 


8 furlongs •=! mile. 


10000 square linksT , i . 

1 0 square chains = 1 acre. 

10 acres = ^square furlong. 

1 0 square furlongs = 1 hide. 

6*]^ hides = 1 square mile. 

To assert, theti, that the statutoiy sub-divisions of land-mea- 
sure are much more oonvenient for practical purposes than 
decimal sub-divisions, is to contradict, not reason merely, but 
experience. Land-surveyors have done, or, rather, have been 
obliged to do, all they could to make a decimal system for the 
convenience of practice purposes. Two things, winch they 
could not do, remained for the legislatuve to accomplish. The 
first thing was, to connect the linear chain of Gunter, adopted 


* Died,^ at 46 years of age, in 1626. 
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hy hnd-8urveyoT9, by some simple relatic/i with the smaJIm* di* 
ruensions of measure. Such a connection would at onCe be brought 
abouti by the legislature declaring ten fathoms^ instead of eleven^ 
to be the linear chain. Thus; from the linear fathom up to the 
linear furlong, and from the square fathom up to the hide of 
land, we should have a purely decimal system ; not like the 
existing system of land surveyors, which, however complete 
within itself, is so Unconnected with the smaller established 
measures of extent, as to be virtually a totally distinct kind of 
measure ; but connected with those measures so intimately and 
so simply, as to form parts of one and the same system. 

jRoad Measure. Land Measure. 

10 fathoms == 1 chun. 100 square fathoms == I square chain. 

10 chains » 1 furmng. 10 square chains = 1 acre. 

10 acres = 1 square furlong. 

10 square furlongs = I hide of land. 

The second thing to complete the decimal system was, to 
connect the above measures decimally with the mile. This was 
to be done by making 10 linear furlongs a mile, and consequently 
10 bides of land a square mile. 

With all these alterations included, what would our system 
be? This:. 

Road Measure. Land Measure* 

« 

1000 fatlioius = 1 mile. 1000 square fathoms = 1 acre.' 

1000 acres = 1 square mile. 

The original signification of 1000 parts would thus be re- 
stored to the mile. A geographical degree, which according to 
the measurement.s in England is 00824^ fathoms, would 
thus become 60 miles 824^ fathoms. A parish, measuring 
2,354,762 square fathoms, \tould become 2 square miles, 354 
acres, and 762 square fathoms. , * 

In thus adopting the decimal indlhod of gradation for road 
and land measures, werh^uld merely be consolidating a system, 
which ingenious practical men, borrowing aid from science, have, 
spontaneously adopted for their convenience. At present, it is 
to be observed, we have two incompatible kinds of measure, the 
fathom and its parts, applied to small dimensions, and the mil. 
and its parts, applied to large dimensions. To obtain uniformity, 
all that we piopose is, to drop one of the two incompatible kinds 
of measure, and to hold fast by the other. Nor, while we are 
following the steps of practical men, at the cautious distance of 


* The rood or quarter-acre would be IQOO square yards. 
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two centtfrieia. Ere wefb&Btily to be accused of rash or visiormrf 
inooFation. The fathom is the standard universally em ployed 
by our learned countrymen in measuring large dimensions. We 
propose, therefore, no new or unknown measure, instead of the 
mile and its subdivisions, and of the acre with its multiples and 
subdivisions, when we suggest fathoms, or, what is the same 
thing, miles or acres which may, hy a glance of the eye, be re- 
duced to fathoms. The acre, \vhic4i we propose to abolish, 
varies, not merely in the different kingdoms, but in different 
counties of the same kingdom, and even in did'erent parishes 
of the same coiunty; whereas the fathom, which we propose 
to substitute for it, isainiforiu,and familiarly known throughout 
the United Kingdom and its colonies. Even the English mile 
of 880 fathoms, which we propose for abolitiyi, differs from the 
existing Irish mile of 1120 fathoms; but flie mean length of 
both is 1000 fathoms, precisely the mile we propose for adoption. 
The proposed mile also coincides precisely with the standard 
mile introduced into the extensive territory of British India.^ So 
simple is this standard, so useful as a basis for land-measure, 
and so compact and systematic does it render our measures of 
extent, that if, while it received the sanction of the legislature, 
means were taken to carry into effect d corresponding change 
in the mile-stones, there would remain no serious ojbstacle to its 
adoption. A mere enactment, however, unaccompanied by such 
means, would be no ly^tter than waste paper ; but the necessary 
means, being merely physical, are easily conipassable by govern- 
ment. Terrified at the name of innovation, indeed, soiae timid 
persons— lovers of ignorance, the kin of darkness, which, like 
It, lends aid to fear, causing, in some situations, the sound of a 
mouse to harrow with suspense, and conferring on the rumbling 
of a cart, the awe of thunder ; aye, and some bold persons, lovers 
of wisdom, who are ready to nKiintain with their hands what 
they belike in thew hearts, that every English custom was 
originally formed after the •unalterable law of ])erfectioii— will 
unite to demur at changing the Engl^sh^mile, loosely connected 
though it be, with our other uniform standards. But, let such per- 
sons be assured, that the existing system of weights and measures 
will receive from the English mile, if retained in that system, 
just that kind of support which the resplendent image of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream received from its clay f^ct. It was when 
these were broken by atSlone* cast from an invisible hand, that 
the image fell ; and the gold and the silver, and the brass and 
the iron, of which the rest was composed, were rent asunder ; 


Kelly’s Universal Cambist, v. i. p. 118, first ed. p. 8D, second ed. 
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whereupon, in the dream, they became like chaft’ on the 
summer thrashing-floors ; and the winds carried them awajr/* 

In drawing to a close these observations on the British 
measures of extent, it may he useful to bring into*^ one view all 
the changes we propose. 

On the fathom and its parts, considered as linear measures, 
we propose no change. But, to afford practical facility in 
computing superficial and solid content, we would propose 
that the decimal subdivision of those measures should be 
recognized. Ten linear digits would be a linear foot ; one 
hundred square digits a square foot ; and one thousand cubical 
digits would be a cubical foot. Then, since three digits 
would be the tenth of a yard, and six digits the tenth of a 
fathom, or a link (being the hundredth of a chain of ten 
fathoms), decimal sub-divisions would be applicable also to the 
yard and the fathom. Thus, 100 square links would be a 
square fathom, and 1000 cubical links would be a cubical 
fathom. By this recognition, therefore, the decimal gradation, 
which, in practice, is almost exclusively employed in the 
numeration of square and cubical fathoms, yards, or feet, would 
be usefully extended to the fractions of those measures. As to 
the road and land measures, the plan we propose may be briefly 
stated. 

lhad Measure, 

1000 fathoms = 1 miloi 

Land Measure. 

1000 square fathoms = 1 acre. 

1000 acres = 1 square mile. 

A system of road and land measure so simple, he that runs may 
rea(i — a child may lisp, may understand, may remember. 

Connected with measures of extent is (or rather ought to be) 
another kind of measure, called measure of capacity : it is the 
measure employed for c^rn and liquors. If a vessel were made 
a foot long, a foot broad, and a foot deep, it would obviously be 
a cubical toot in capacity, and would hold a cubical foot of corn, 
or a cubical foot of wine. Now, since the measures of corn are 
called quarters, bushels, and gallons ; and the measures of wine, 
gallons, pints, and so forth, we might naturally expect that a 
quarter or a gallon of corn, or a gallon 0 £ a pint of wine, should 
have some simple relatign to the cubical foot, or the cubical 
inch. But what is the fact ? Before the recent act, we had 
three gallons ; one of 231 cubical inches for wine, one of 268*8 
cubical inches for corn, and one of 282 cubical inches for ale ; 
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gallonSi to which Bri|tish cubical measures can no more claim a 
relation, than to the gallon of any foreign nation whatever. All 
these galloijs were, by the recent act, abolished. And what 
gallon was substituted ? One of 277-274 cubical inches. Most 
obviously, therefore, the new plan for uniformity, while it found 
a system of cubical measure already in use for solids, created a 
new and an altogether different ’system for capacity ; so that, 
at present, if a gauger measure the length? the breadth, and the 
depth, of malt upon a floor, and, from these dimensions, com- 
putes its cubical content in feet or inches, he still has to apply 
as much calculation to reduce this content to the corn-measure 
of Britain, as he would have to reduce it to the corn-measure of 
Turkey. 

How such an absurdity came, not mereljyto be sanctioned, 
but to be created, by an act professing to establish uniformity, 
it is not for us to explain. The Winchester quarter approached 
very nearly to ten cubical feet, which correspond with 270 
cubical inches for the corn gallon. The adoption of this standard 
has, during the last forty years, been repeatedly forced on the 
attention of the public by eminent men of science and the 
adoption of it was pressed upon Parliament under the sanction 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, who* took a very 
happy business-view of the slight rise it would occasion on the 
measures, when they stated, that the corresponding rise on the 
price would be equal io just one penny for every pound sterling. 
This body of enlightened and practical men, who had the honour 
of standing alone in endeavouring to ameliorate the imperfections 
of the recent act, obtained, for the consideration of their sug- 
gestions, a Committee of the House of Lords : which, though it 
ended without expressing any opinion on the subject, has given 
us the advantage of hearing, in detail, the reasons of the Koyal 
Commission. Upon the point bfefore us. Sir George Clerk, a 
member o^that Commission, made a statement, which is very 
remarkable, aS coming froril a person, who, by being intrusted 
with the management of the recent Bill,«was intrusted also with 
the scientific reputation of Great Britain. He declared, that 
any coincidence betweon the quarter of corn and ten cubical 


^ The most eligible modification of this plan was, to make a cubical foot 
the bushel (the quarter l)eing ten such feet) and the gallon the cube of half 
afoot. This gallon of 21(1 cubical inches would have approximated to 
217-6 cubical inches, the Irish gallon j and .one third of it, 72 cubical 
inches, to 70} cubical inches, the ale quart or pot. This system of measure 
of capacity, in its conception both elegant and ingenious, was suggested in 
a pamphlet, entitled “ Observations on Weights and Measures,” &c. by 
Robert Wallace, A. M., Glasgow, 1822. 
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did uot appear to him a point at all worthy of consideratbn I 
a declaration whicb^ wherever it is known, will make the wonder 
cease, that the principal feature of the recent Bill should be to 
establish a new kind of cubical measure for corn and liquors^ 
different from that which was already in use for solids. 

But we understate the fact, when we say, that the recent Bill 
introduced only one new kind' of cubical measure ; for it sanc- 
tioned another kind, in helped measure. This kind of measure 
was also strongly remonstrated against by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glasgow ; being a kind of measure uncertain and 
open to fraud,^ and which, as such, had been abolished in 
Scotland two centuries before. Remonstrance, however, was 
vain ; and improvement advanced, like a certain Irishman, 
whom we once, iiyi court of justice, heard swear that he ad- 
vanced— backwarcK . 

Thus did a Bill, professing to promote uniformity, terminate 
in establishing three kinds of cubical measure. 

In adopting the imperial standards of corn and liquid measure, 
it is but lair to admit, that, with all its defects, some collateral 
advantages were pained ; for the imperial bushel was almost 
identical with the Scotch wheat firlot, and the imperial quart 
was only a cubical incH less than the ale quart. Whether ano- 
ther standard, bringing greater collateral advantages, and in- 
volving fewer changes, might have been adopted, is a question 
which it is now too late to discuss. A iv^w standard has been 
already recognized ; it has come into use, as yet, however, too 
partially ; and any other standard requiring new measures to be 
made, however preferaye that standard might be in its prin- 
ciple, or in its conveniences, could not now be adopted, without 
risking new diversities, and without inflicting evils, greater by 
far, than those it could remedy. Abandoning, therefore, all 
thoughts of proposing any su6h new standard, we intend, in the 
sequel, to advert to the imperial standard. of capacity, only to 
shew bow easily it might yet be modified so as t(f bear a simple 
relation to the existingtci\bical measure. 

In selecting a new standard of capacity, the Royal Commis- 
siem seem to have aimed at no other •advantage than that of 


• ^fhese imperfections are aggravated by a blunder in tbe recent Act (5 
Geo. IV. chap. Ixxiv) and a sui)plement to it (6 Geo. IV. chap, xiil whereby 
the base of the cone assumed to represent thechcap is fixed, but its height 
is allowed to vary, according to the depth fand by consequence the thick- 
ness) of the bushel j insomuch thdft two legal heaps may vary in height, 
and consequently in content, as nine to ten $ 6 inches being the smallest 
and 6*()78 the fleetest. Moreover, these Acts, with regard to smaller 
measures, do not provide cither for the diameter or height of the cone-heap. 
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hitviog itf content equal to a bulk of water, which, in weight, 
might be ex{)rea6ed in round numbers. Proceeding on thU 
ground of choice, they adopted a gallon holding 10 lb. avoirdu- 
poids of water. With them, therefore, weight is the foundation 
of measures of capacity. Accordingly we are about to pass 
over, for a little, the consideration of the imperial measures of 
capacity, in order first to examine the imperial weights upon 
which those measures have been reafed. • 

The imperial weights are of two kinds, the Troy, and the 
Avoirdupoids. Not merely for the obvious advantiige of having 
one standard of weight instead of two, but from a consideration 
of details, which we* shall endeavour to lay before our readers, 
we are of opinion that one of those standards should have been, 
and should still be, rejected. And which ^ the two to reject 
there can be little hesitation, since Troy wmght is hardly used 
except by goldsmiths and apothecaries ; by whom, indeed, the 
suppression of Troy weight might be felt, for a little, to be 
somewhat inconvenient; yet, even to them, as will hereafter 
appear, this change, indispensable for obtaining uniformity, would 
be attended with advantages, and with alleviating circum- 
stances. 

In order to understand the evil of *not suppressing Troy 
weight, it will be necessary to advert to the sta^e of weights 
in Scotland ; because that part of the United Kingdom was 
to be more affected J>y the enactment of the imperial weights 
than both England and Ireland put together. In addition to 
the weights made use of in England, there were, in Scotland, 
two kinds peculiar to tliat country ; ^he one was the Scotch 
Troy, the other was the Trou, of which last there were many 
varieties. Of the two, the Scotch Troy was by far the most 
important, having been, before the Union, the only legal weight 
of Scotland, and being, up to the* date of the late act, the only 
weight intise in the, sale of oatmeal, as well as the weight by 
which most oilier articles of agricultural produce were sold. 

The Scotch Troy was modelled afjlea the continental stand- 
ards. In its ounce, the standard was about four grains less 
than the English Troy ounce of 480 grains ; but its pound con- 
tained 16 ounces, like the French poids de marc, and not IS 
ounces, like the English Troy. 16 Scotch Troy pounds made a 
Scotch Troy stone. But, to make the Troy-weight of Scotland 
easily reducible into tbs avoirdupoids weight, wiUi which it had 
frequently to be compared, the Scotch'Troy ounce came to be 
reckoned H gruns only less than the English Troy ounce. At 
this rate, the Scotch Troy pound came to be equal to 17i|^ avoir- 
dapoids ounces, and the stone to 17^ avoirdupoids pounds. 
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Now, in Scotland, one very bad consequence of not abolish- 
ing the English Troy standard has been, that, taken along with 
the permission to retain local weights, and with collateral pro- 
visions of the act, the recognition of this standard renders it 
impossible to abolish the Scotch Troy. This weight, in its 
ounce, is so very near to the English Troy, that, in practice, the 
difference is disregarded ; and the English standards of Troy 
sent to Scotland afte/ihe \Jnion, had long, in inany counties, 
been adopted instead of the Scotch Troy ; and, for this purpose, 
they answered very well; being assorted according to the 
doubling system, as follows : loz., 2oz., 4oz.. 8oz., 16oz., 32oz., 
64oz., 128oz., 256oz. The weight of 16oz. was reckoned a 
Scotch Troy pound, and that of 256oz. was reckoned a Scotch 
Troy stone of 16 In the late Act, there is no clause to pre- 
vent English Troy weights from being so made still, nor can it 
be construed to prevent 266oz. Troy from being used in Scotland 
as a stone. But the lame provisions of the Act have, in that 
country, produced another bad consequence, which, at this 
distance, appears hardly credible. The Act created an impres- 
sion, that the old stones, both Troy and Tron, were to be abolished, 
but what new stone was to be substituted, did not appear. 
Most adopted the Engfish stone of 1411). avoirdupoids, which is 
noticed in the Act only to be abolished; a few adopted 16 lb. 
avoirdupoids; some have taken the easier course of keeping the 
old weights; and some keep both the old and the new. But 
the strangest course has been that adopted by the majority 
of those who use 14 lb. avoirdupoids as a stone, which is, to divide 
it into 16 parts, after ,the manner of the Scotch Troy stone, 
calling each part a meal-pound ; which neio pound consists of 
14oz. avoirdupoids, and is marked such. Therefore, whereas 
before the late Act, oatmeal was sold throughout Scotland by 
one weight, it is now sold by three weights ; by the meal-pound 
of 14oz. avoirdupoids, by the avoirdupoids pound of 1 6ftz., and by 
the Scotch Troy pound of I7^oz, avoirdupoids. *Not the least 
strange part of this singular result of an Act to promote uni- 
formity IS, that the new meal-pound has been introduced in the 
perfect conviction of its legality ; and it might be difficult to 
prove it otherwise. This new pound has come into general 
use among meal-dealers in Glasgow, and in other towns in 
Scotland. 

That such bad results might have been anticipated from the 
permission to retain lo(Jal weights, appears from the circum- 
stance, that they were foreseen by the Chamber of. Commerce 
of Glasgow, who, at the time, in a printed Report, now before 
us, expressed themselves in this striking manner : It is not 
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prejudice or interest, but habit or carelessness that is to be over- 
come ; and it may be predicted, with some confidence, that if 
this part of ^the Bill remains in its present shape, the old diver- 
sities of local and customary weights and measures will keep 
their ground, and outlive the present generation, in the less 
conimercial and less populous p^rts of the empire.” The ex- 
perience of six years has too well verified ^his prediction.* 

The permission to retain local weights, taken in connexion 
with another provision of the Bill, has countenanced a most 
iniquitous species of fraud. The Act provides, that the imperial 
standards shall always, in disputes, be assumed to be the stand- 
ards meant, unless otherwise expressed in writing. This 
provision would be most proper, if the local weights had not 
been recognized by the Act as legal. In ba/gains made verb- 
ally, as most bargains are, advantage of this provision has, in 
many cases, been taken by the fraudulent. In this respect, 
therefore, the Act has one of the worst imperfections of a law — 
that of countenancing the fraudulent. 

These defects in a Bill, which was so much to affect the 
details of commerce, may perhaps be accounted for by a state- 
ment of Mr. Davies Gilbert, one of the Royal Commission. 
Before the Lords Committee, this gentleman was asked, Did 
the Commission examine any practical tradesmeif, merchants, 
or others, relative to the practical eftect of the enactment?” 
His answer was : It did not occur to the Commission, that it 
was possible for tlieni to derive any useful information from such 
an examination !” — Evidence, p. 11. 

But, altogether independent of local weights, the retaining of 


* From the same valuable Report we extract the following just strictures : 
— III the concluding part of the sixteenth clause, the Riil declares that 
nothing therein contained shall extend, or he construed to extend, to 
permit any^nakcr of weights, &c. after 1st January 1824, excepting in 
conformity with flie standard, •fliis provision appears defective, in as far 
as it seems scarcely equivalent to a direct prohibition j and, although it 
did amount to a prohibition, still it would 1)C inoperative, unless some 
punishment he annexed to the breach of it. No peiralty seems to apply to 
this case, under any of the Statutes of his late Majesty, which are incor- 
porated with the Bill, by a subsequent clause.” Upon' the machinery, by 
which the Bill was to operate, the Chamber of Commerce observe that it 
ought to be declared competent for any person to inform and prosecute 
for the penalties applicable to the use and possession of improper weights 
and measures, and to be eiflitlcd to a share of the penalty. This is no 
uncommon proviso in regard to penalties, aftd in the present case. Us 
operation would not prove objectionable. It would operate chiefly by its 
moral influence, and promises greater efliciency, while it would create less 
expense, than the appointment of inspectors, «c. to make periodical visits, 
as provided by some of the Statutes incorporated with the Bill.” 
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Troy-weight lends further protection to the fraudulent in conss' 
quence of a blunder, which well marks how little attention of 
any kind is deemed necessary in legislating onnveights and 
measures. 

In 1588, in the - reign of Elizabeth, when the standards of 
Troy and avoirdupoids were placed in the Exchequer, it was 
provided that Troy>weight should be employed solely for gold 
and silver, and for medicines, and that avoirdupoids-weight should 
be employed for all other merchandize. A similar provision was 
contained in an Act passed by the Commons in 1816, but re- 
jected by the Lords. In the recent Act,, however, though in a 
great measure copied from the former, no such distinction is 
made ; and the Troy pound is therein of at least equal authority 
with the avoirdupbias. In any part of the United Kingdom, 
therefore, the fraud may be legally committed of substituting 
for the avoirdupoids pound, the Troy pound, which would cheat 
the buyer, of a penny out of every sixpence : so that, if under 
the recent Act, any person be punished for fraud in weights, it 
must be for his ignorance of the legal and proper way. 

But while the retaining of the English Troy Standard is 
thus incompatible with uniformity, the adoption of the avoirdu- 
poids standard would not be altogether free from disadvantages. 

Of these,* one would consist in the proportion between the 
Troy ounce and the avoirdupoids ounce, which is as 192 to 175, 
even when reduced to its lowest terms.* This is a ratio which 
would make reductions very troublesome, more especially to 
the physician, in his prescriptions, who is obliged to compute 
mentally. But this objection would be operative only during 
the interval of change. There are two other disadvantages, 
which would be permanent, and therefore more important. 

The one disadvantage is, Jthat avoirdupoids weights would 
have no simple relation to our coins ; an advantage which, of 
old, belonged to our weights, and vKhich is muc4 to ne desired, 
because it puts into every body’s hairds, a check for weights, 
and a check for coins. * * 

The other disadvantage is, that an ounce avoirdupoids, or a 
pound avoirdupoids, of water, has no simple relation, in bulk, to 
a cubical inch, or a cubical foot; a relation which is much to be 
desired, because, without it, any measure of capacity, derived 
from such ounces, or pounds, of water, must likewise be without 
a simple relation to cqjiical measures.*' And this is the funda- 
mental cause of the gallon, under the late act, havitig no sim- 
ple relation to the ciroical inch, or the cubical foot. 

These three disadvantages — the temporary one of trouble- 
some calculations, and the two permanent ones of avoirdupmda 
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weight having no simple relation to our coins, and no aintple 
relation, through the medium of water, to our cubical meaaare, 
we mention itogether; because, by taking advantage of some 
singular coincidences, we may, by a very slight alteration on 
the standard of avoirdupoids, remove them all. 

In order to form a clear conception of this alteration, we roust 
advert to the relation of our silver c(^ns, both to our weights, 
and to our cubical measures. * 

When silver is coined in Britain, ten Troy ounces are made 
into fifty-five shillings, or into eleven crowns. To reduce, 
therefore, the weight of Troy ounces to the weight of crowns, 
we have only to add a tenth. This simple rule, plainly results, 
not from any supposition or straining of ours, but from the regu- 
lations of the Mint. t 

Of those crowns, a cubical foot of water at the temperature 
of 59* Fahrenheit, weighs, in air, 1000. This depends 
upon no supposition or straining of ours ; but it is simply a 
statement of captain Kater’s experimental result* reduced to 
the weight of crowns. We name the temperature 69°, because, 
at a degree higher, the weight, to correspond with his experi- 
ments, would be a fraction less than lOQO crowns, on account 
of the expansion of water by heat, and at a degree lower, it 
would be a fraction more than 1000 crowns, on account of the 
contraction by cold. But the temperature of oO", Fahrenheit, 
has also this advantage, that, corresponding with 15° on the 
Centigrade scale, and 'with 12" on Reaumur’s scale, it is much 
used on the continent, as a standard temperature. 

In a former part of this article, we have shown, that, in order 
to obtain cubical measure, the linear foot should be divided into 
ten parts, each being a linear digit; and consequently, the 
cubical foot would be divided iiito 1000 parts, each being a 
cubical digit. But since, at 69" ot‘ Fahrenheit, a cubical foot, or 
1000 cubical ^igil^s "of water, weighs 1000 crowns, it is plain 
that, at this temperature, a cubical digit of water weighs a crown. 

Let us then call the weight of a crewb an ounce, which, for 
want of a better distinction, we may name a Crown ounce. 
This new ounce would have all the advantages already specified, 
as wanting in the avoirdupoids ounce. 

First, Troy ounces could be reduced to Crown ounces by 


•We regret to observe, that we ci^n hardlf say with accuracy captidn 
Katet’a result. Perhaps we ought to say sir George Shuckhurgh’i reiult. 
r M itai n Kater only repeated sir George’s measurements, but not Ms weigh* 
idgs. ^e Piiht. IVtttu. for 1821, p. 316.) This, in a national undertaltug, 
was far, very far, from safiifactory. 
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simply adding a tenth ; which is almost the easiest possible 
calculation. 

Second, the Crown ounce would obviously be checked by our 
silver coins. 

Third, the Crown ounce of water being, in bulk, a cubical 
digit, any measure of capacity containing of water an even 
number of Crown ounces,^ must contain the same number of 
cubical digits. Thus* a gill of five Crown ounces would be equal 
to five cubical digits, or of a cubical foot ; a pint of twenty 
Crown ounces would be equal to twenty cubical, digits, or ^ of 
a cubical foot, and so forth ; whereas, the present gill of five 
avoirdupoids ounces, or the pint of twenty avoirdupoids ounces, 
has no simple relation to the cubical foot, the cubical inch, or 
the cubical digit. ^ 

The next inquiry is, what relation the Crown ounce, pos- 
sessing these advantages, w’ould have to the avoirdupoids ounce. 
This inquiry can easily be answered ; for 350 Troy ounces are 
equal both tp 384 avoirdupoids ounces, and to 385 Crown ounces. 
Therefore the Crown ounce is lighter than the avoirdupoids ounce ; 
but only by one ounce in 385 ounces. 

If appears, then, tha^t if the present standard of avoirdupoids 
weight, and the present standard gallon, were reduced only 
one in 385, we should have a weight which would have a simple 
relation to Troy weight (the present money standard) and a still 
simpler relation to our coins ; and founded upon the same weiglit, 
we should have a liquid measure simply related to our cubical 
measure. How very inconsiderable the change would be in 
business, those acquainted with the details of business well 
know. And those who have not such opportunities may be 
convinced of this, by the following particulars: First, as to 
weight; according to an experienced adjuster of weights, a 
pound used by a shop-keeper loses as much as one in 385 in 
a twelvemonth ; and, according both to law and* practice, 
above a half more than this difference is disregarded in weighing 
sovereigns, and four times this difference is disregarded in 
weighing guineas. Next, as to measure ; a gallon of whisky, 
accurately measured, will increase three*times as much, by the 
expansion it will undergo from the morning to the afternoon of 
a summer day. 

A change, so slight, on our standards of avoirdupoids weight 
and of liquid measures, we have no hesitation in recommending, 
not to please the whimSey of ^en of science, but tp give to 
practical men those facilities, to which they have a just claim, 
in a commercial country, whose manufactures are daily improved 
by lights borrowed from science. 
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Upon our table, lies a very extensive correspondence on the 
subject of the recent bill, carried on while it was yet in proffress, 
and embracing the Written opinion on the subject, of almost 
every scientific professor in Great Britain. Iii perusing' this 
correspondence, we have been not a little amused at the im- 
pression, which one or two of those gentlemen seem to be under, 
that in the useful arts, there can fie Ijttle occasion for intricate 
calculations, which they seem to imagine are little needed be- 
yond the region of their own cloistered seclusions. To them, and 
to others who m,ay know no better, a little illustration may not 
be superfluous. 

Wherever water is 'used in a manufactory, it is an obvious 
convenience in calculations for pumps, reservoirs, and the lik(‘, 
that cubical feetshould be readily convertible into liquid measure, 
or into weight. But this advantage is desirable, not merely 
where water is used, but even where other liquors are needed. 
From these liquors, water differs in specific gravity, that is, in 
comparative weight. Now, at the mention of specific gravity, 
some people may be apt to say, what have practical men to do 
with specific gravity ?— very little aware, that there is hardly 
any wet process in the chemical arts, wh§re the workman does 
not take the specific gravity of the liquors used, and regulate 
his work accordingly. In this country, the instrument used for 
taking the specific gravity of liquors is Twaddell’s hydrometer, 
for that purpose the b^st practical instrument in Europe. This 
instrument the workman uses as his rule ; and the indications 
of it have, over and over, to be employed by the manufacturer as 
an element of calculation. Has he, for o«ample, to use diluted 
sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1283, water being 1000 ? It 
is evident that a cubical foot of such liquor would weigh 1283 
Crown ounces ; and, consequently, if cubical feet are given, 
these may be reduced to Crown ounces by the operation of 
multiplicatibn ; and if Crown ounces are given, these may 
be reduced to*cubical feet* by the operation of division. In 
our manufactories, not a vessel is madd for holding liquors, 
but such calculations are necessary; and we speak advisedly, 
when we say, that undeV the present system of weights and 
measures such calculations are most annoying. How, indeed, 
can it be otherwise, while, according to the late act, all the 
connexion between weight and cubical measure exists in defin- 
ing a cubical inch of wal^r to weigh 252*468 Troy grains ; and 
between cubical measure and measure of capacity, all the con- 
nexion lies in 277*274 cubical inches being a gallon. What 
between intricate fractions, and involved reductions, a counting- 
house clerk, quite qualified to calculate prices and profits and 
VOL. XVI. — Westminster Review. . , f 
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foreign exchanges^ finds himself inadequate to obtain a result, 
or, what is worse, brings out one that is erroneous. Little 
assistance would he derive from the oracular information of 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, that, "' When such calculations become 
necessary, the application of a common multiplier, or modulus, 
or of a constant logarithm, readily transforms the one into the 
other.” [Evidence, p. IQ.] Practical men will be ready to 
listen to this language, as people in want of a bridge would 
listen to a rope-dancer, recommending a tight rope as an easy, 
effectual, and cheap substitute. 

Of the changes implied in the adoption of the Crown weight, 
the most perilous may appear to be an alteration in the weights 
and measures of apothecaries. 

In what apothecaries buy and sell, they use avoirdupoids 
weight, just like otlier jjeople. Moreover, since the London 
College of Physicians, who are at present preparing a new 
edition of their Pharmacopoeia, have resolved to adopt the 
Imperial pint, holding twenty avoirdupoids ounces of water, 
calling the bulk of each ounce a fluid ounce, it is evident, that 
when this regulation shall have come into force, the apothecaries 
measure will also be founded on avoirdupoids weight. The only 
use remaining to be made of Troy weight, by apothecaries, is in 
making up "phyaicians prescriptions. A curious jumble in the 
use of weights is the consequence of this arrangement. Thus 
if any man bold enough to prescribe foi»himself, send for an 
ounce of lipsom salts, he will be physicked according to avoir- 
dupoids weight. Another patient, prudent enough to send for 
his physician, gets prescribed, in hieroglyphical character; a 
scruple of powdered ipecacuanha, pro emeiico, and is honoured 
with a dose according to Troy weight. But the same patient, 
if afterwards ordered, by the same physician, ten grains of 
tartar emetic, dissolved in five fluid ounces of water, for a 
sweating mixture, would receive from the* apothecary, ten Troy 
grainy of tlie salt, dissolved in five avoirdnpoif/s ounces of tHe 
liquid. Would it nof be much better to get quit of the Troy 
weight ’"altogether ? We propose, instead of it, the Crown 
ounce, divided, like the apothecary^s •Troy, into eight drams, 
twenty-four scruples, or 480 grains. The dose, to remain the same 
in the new weight, would require to be expressed by a number 
precisely one-tenth greater. Was it twenty Troy grains? It 
is now twenty-two Crown grains. WSs it thirty Troy grains ? 
Now it is thirty-three Crown grains. 

If the apothecary’s measure were to be founded upon the 
Crown weight instead of the avoirdupoids, the fluid ounce 
would be precisely one thousandth of a cubical foot, or the cube of 
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what has been called a digit ; and the fluid dram would be the 
cube of half a digit. The apothecary's mmim is the 480th part 
of a fluid ounce measure. If this fluid ounce* were founded on 
the Crown ounce, divided into 480 of its own grains, it is evident, 
that a minim of water would be equal to a Crown grain of 
water ; whereas, at present, the fluid ounce or fluid dram has no 
simple relation to cubical measure^ nor has the minim any 
simple relation to the grain. * 

As the Troy weight, at present used by the apothecary and 
the goldsmith,, has, in its pound, twelve ounces, instead of 
sixteen ounces like the avoirdupoids pound, it may be asked, 
should a pound of twelve Crown ounces be allowed for their use ? 
We answer no ; and for this reason. In prescriptions, no higher 
weight than ounces is needed ; and, in processes of pharmacy, 
it would be attended with convenience to use ounces also. 
Goldsmiths, in their dealings, are in the practice of using only 
ounces. Both for apothecaries and goldsmiths, we, therefore, 
think it would be better to abide by ounces, without adopting 
any pound at all ; much less, any peculiar pound. 

Between the apothecary and the goldsmith, there is a dis- 
crepancy in the manner of subdividing tlje ounce ; though they 
agree in assigning to it 480 grains. The apothecary subdivides 
the ounce into eight drams, or twenty-four scruples ; the gold- 
smith into twenty pennyweights. For general purposes, the 
apothecary’s method Is the preferable. But for the particular 
objects of the goldsmith, his subdivision has advantages. Is 
it gold he sells ? Then for every ])ound sterling that the ounce 
costs, the pennyweight costs a shilling, and the grain a 
halfpenny. There is the less reason for withholding this sub- 
division from the goldsmith, that the pennyweight differs no 
less in name, than in weight, from the dram, or the scruple. 

Admitting then this exception, the following is a tabular 
view of the Crpwn pound, qnd its subdivisions. 

f ^ 


* Apothecaries are much In want of a short word instead of ‘fluid ounce.’ 
The word ora (short enough not to need contraction) would supply this 
want very well : it is of uncertain origin ; hut it occurs, about the age of 
the Conquest, as a money-weight, correspondinff with an ounce. At pre- 
sent, when an ounce of water is mentioned in a book, it is often ambiguous 
whether it means an avoirdupoids ounce of 4.37.1 groins, a fluid ounce of 4«5() 
grains, or a Troy ounce of 480 grain!|. With^ respect to thc^ distinction 
between these ounces, the apothecary is often in a state of intormation to 
be like the. knight, who 

.11 — could distinguish things so well. 

That which was which Tic could not tell.” 

F 2 
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20 grains= 1 scruple. 

()0 grains= 3 scruples= 1 dram. 

480 grains= 24 scruples= 8 drams= 1 ounce. ^ 

7(iS0 grains=384 scruples=l28 <lrams=l6 ounces=] pound. 

The avoirdupoids pound is equal to 7700 Crown grains=386 
Crown scruples = one Crown pound, and one Crown scruple. 

If from the sub-divisions of the pound, we turn to consider its 
multiples, the question will arise, ought we to retain the hundred 
weight of 1 12 lb., and the ton of 22401b. ? These inconvenient 
multiples, must, so long as they are reta'ijied, be a bar to per- 
manent uniformity ; to produce which, simplicity in tlie plan 
enforced is indispensable. At one time, indeed, the additional 
121b. to the 1001b., may have been given as profit to the whole- 
sale buyer; but such allowances are now made in money; and 
must always be so made, if uniformity in weight is to be pre- 
served. The chief obstacle to getting rid of these inconvenient 
multiples, is, that, having got into fashion, the weights in use 
have been adapted to them. These weights are thus assorted : 
11b., 21b., 41b., 71b., 141b., 281b., 661b. Any higher weight 
than 561b., which is a half-hundred-vveight, is seldom used. 
While we weigh with pounds thus assorted, it is very inconve- 
nient to employ any other notation than that of hundred-weights, 
quarters, and pounds. Thus 3851b. woulrf. be balanced liy six 
times 6Glb. + 281b. + 141b. + 71b. To compute the sum of all these 
weights in pounds, is not easy, though we know of it being 
practised by persons employed in extensive business ; but it is 
much easier to say six half-cwts are 3 cwts. ; 28 lb. are 1 quar- 
ter ; 14lb. + 71b. are 21 lb. ; in all, 3 cwt. 1 qr. 21 lb. If, there- 
fore, an invoice contains weights which are to be checked on 
the arrival of the goods, those weights if given in pounds for 
the convenience of calculating prices, must also bd given in 
cwts. qrs. lbs. for the convenience of weighing. * 

Much useless trouble would be saved by adopting the deci- 
mal numeration. The assortment of weights would then be lib., 
21b., 2lb., 6lb., 101b., lOlb., 20lb., 50lb. With such weights 3861b. 
would be balanced by seven times501b.-|-201b. + 101b. Vsib. But, 
wc fear, no means for introducing so desirable an improvement 
would be sure to succeed, if not accompanied by some armiige- 
ment respecting weights somewhat resembling those energelic 
measures which introduced the present silver coinage. The 
re-casting of the large weights would cost less than a penny a 
pound, of which a part might be paid by the public, and part 
by individuals, on exchanging their old weights for new. 
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As in the ordinary course of business abbreviations are very 
convenient, practical men will not consider it superfluous, by 
exhibiting >yhat would be the new abbreviations, to shew how 
easily these might be distinguished from the old. These new 
abbreviations might be as follows : Clb. for 1001b. ; Dlb. for 
6001b. or a quarter-ton ; Mlb.for 10001b. or a half-ton ; Mmlb. 
for 20001b. or the new ton. If a rational system of multiples 
like this were adopted, probably 2tnb., finder the name of a 
score-pound, might be the best substitute for the Tron and 
Troy stones of^ Scotland, and for the stone in other parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

The change in the 'hundred- weight, it is to be observed, would 
affect only the bulky and cheap commodities sold by the hun- 
dred-weight, which are inconsiderable in number compared with 
those sold by the pound. 

In corn measures, great obstacles exist towards attaining 
uniformity. Of these, not the least is, that farmers, who use 
such measures, are spread widely over the country, and are much 
less under the observation and control of authority than the 
persons who use liquid measures — such as wine merchants, 
brewers, or publicans, who are to be found chiefly about towns, 
and under the eye of the excise. But,* of late years, another 
difficulty, still more fundamental, has arisen, by corn being sold 
sometimes by measure and sometimes by weight. In Ireland, 
the only legal method is by weight. In some of the principal 
markets in Kngland, the same method has been adopted ; and 
in Glasgow and other markets in Scotland, it is also used. Even 
government contracts are now made by,this method, and the use 
of it is spreading. Practical men, who have had experience of 
both methods, we have heard to give a decided preference to 
dealing by weight. Sleight, which, it is well known, may cause 
considerable difference in the measure of corn, can hardly aftecl 
weight. 'Besides, grain sold by weight varies much less in price 
than when sflld by measftre ; for, the cheaper corn is, by the 
weight, the lighter it is by the msaaure, and, consequently, 
whatever difference in price there is by the weight, that differ- 
ence will become stilbgreater by the measure. 

To effect uniformity, either the method of measuring, or the 
method of weighing, must be adopted. By the method of mea- 
suring, the hope of ever attaining uniformity, must, we fear, be 
abandoned.* But tl« method of weighing, which, solely on 

« 

— -- ■ ^ 

• In France, great diversities in corn measures still exist. See the con- 
curring returns of the British Consuls in France, in 1818, Append, to the 
Report from Select Com. House of Lords, on Weights and Measures, 1823. 
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account of its practical advantages, has been adopted in Wake- 
field, in Manchester, in Liverpool, and in Glasgow, and which 
has entirely superseded the method of measuring in Ireland, 
cannot be inconvenient or impracticable in any part of England, 
or of Scotland. But, to shew that the method of weighing for 
grain, as it is now rising up, h^s in it the elements of diversity, 
because subjected to no public regulation, we may quote the 
quantities of* wheat, of oats, and of barley, which, in a few of the 
markets where weight is used, are reckoned a quarter. 

Wheat. Oats. . Barley. 

Birmingham 4 <}()lb 3 1 2lb per measure. 

Manchester ...••• 5()()lb • • . 3(>0}l) 4801b. 

Glasgow ...•••• •4801b 5281b (>40lb. 

Malton ••••%•••«• 5fi0lb« • « • . .per st. of 14lb. • • • . .. 4481b. 

Wakefield ■..«•••• 480lb ditto. • . • • 5041b. 

If the ton were 20001b., the most eligible standard for selling 
corn would be that weight, or 6001b. its quarter, or lOOlb. its 
twentieth. In the sale of corn, then, we conceive that uni- 
formity is to be sought by withdrawing from it the use of 
measure, and, in its stead, using weight of the same standard as 
used for other commodities. Measures of capacity would be 
thus confined in their use to liquids. Respecting such measures, 
we may be allowed to suggest, that, if it were thought expedient 
to retain the old measures of hogshead and ton, it would, per* 
haps, be best done, thus : • 

Measure of capacity. Cubical measure. Weight in water. 

Hogshead •.«..•• .50 gullous.. • « • • . 8 feet •••••• 5001b. 

Pipe or butt lOp gallons l6 feet .••..• lOOOlb. 

Ton ••••••••.• • .200 gallons.. • • • . .32 feet • • . • . .SOOOlb. 

These dimensions would be only one twentieth less than those 
of the recent wine measures of the same denomination ; and the 
ancient relation between the ton weight and the tun measure 
would be restored. , • 

But, in dismissing liquid measures, we cannoV help asking 
why bottles should not« be regulated according to the standard 
measure ? Such a regulation may now be made the more easily, 
since ale measure has become the same as wine measure, 
and since any bottle may be easily measured by the weight of 
. water it can hold. Four sizes might be allowed, as follows : 

Half-pint to contain lOoz. water, to be marked X. 

Pint .t. . • •••20oz. o.P. XX. 

Pint and half i 30oz. • • XXX. 

Quart. .•40oz. XXXX. 

To distinguish the regulated bottles from the old, a mark 
seems necessary ; and, for this purpose, a plain cross, resembling 
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an X, seems to be recommended^ both by its simplicity and its 
significancy. 

Bottle wo|ks are all under the regulation of the Excise. Will it 
be said, then, that the proposed uniformity could not be enforced ? 
Wine, ale, and porter are retailed by the bottle, while the public 
are unnrotected from fraud in the size of the bottles ; and, with 
the public, the honest dealer is alike unprotected in fair compe- 
tition. Why should the law be such ui5 to leave the honest 
exposed, and cover with its shield the fraudulent ? 

Thus, in full detail have we endeavoured to show how easily 
one measure and one weight might be established throughout 
the United Kingdonf. Out of diversity and complexity, uni- 
formity and simplicity were to be attained. Aiming at uniformity, 
we have preferred mere suppression to positive substitution ; and, 
aiming also at simplicity, we have sought the greatest degree of 
improvement at the smallest cost of change. On the standard 
of the existing linear measures, we have "proposed no change, 
save an improvement in its definition ; and in the standards of 
the existing commercial weights, and of the existing liquid 
measures, all the alteration we have proposed is, a diminution 
of one part in 385 parts. In the multiples and sub-divisions of 
those standards, the changes we have proposed (excepting the 
recognition of the decimal sub-division of the foot, and a sug- 
gestion as to the content of the hogshead) are confined to the 
hundred-weight of W21b. which would become 1001b., and to 
the larger measures of extent, where the chain would become 
ten fathoms instead of eleven, and the mile ten furlongs instead 
of eight. But since the hundred-weight abolished would, with 
its sub-divisions, fall to be expressed by pounds decimally 
enumerated, and since, in measures of extent, the multiples 
abolished would be replaced by fathoms also decimally enume- 
rated, it can hardly be said, in either case, that we have proposed 
any new br unknown substitute. The use of the commercial 
standard weiglit, not merefjr iiisteadof Troy weight and of every 
local weight, but as a substitute fortcorn measures in all their 
peiylexing varieties, completes our catalogue of change.* 

To illustrate how vefy compact the whole system would thus 
be rendered in all its parts, we may be allowed to give two 
examples. 

Ten cubical digits, or the hundredth of a cubical foot, are 
— — • 

* In Ireland, the nrtncipal changes necessary may be stated somewhat 
epigrammatically. The ton in pountls, and the mile in yards, would be 
reduced from 2240 to 2000. The land measures there, as m England, are 
very various ; but the relation of aU these to the yard, and consequently to 
the fathom, is well known. 
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two gills, or half a pint, in liquid measure ; and they contain 
of water, in weight, ten ounces, which balance ten CTOwns of 
silver. ^ 

The cube of two linear feet is eight cubical feet ; in liquid 
measure it is fifty gallons, or one hogshead, which holds of 
water 5001b., which would balance in silver coin £2000 sterling; 
it is a quarter-ton in measure; and it holds, of water, a quar- 
ter-ton in weight. » 

The system of weights and measures recommended in the 
preceding pages, may not reach our ideas of Utopian excellence; 
but, if adopted and acted upon in this country, "we might per- 
haps boast of the best system of weights and measures actually 
existing iu the world. 

In the British Islands, where greater uniformity and simplicity 
in the coins has been attained, than perhaps in any other country, 
what obstacle should there be to extending the same uniformity 
and simplicity to our weights and measures ? Superficial ob- 
servers, we are aware,‘have talked of the impossibility of eftecting 
uniformity in weights and measures ; because, forsooth, some 
scores of acts to promote uniformity have been passed in vain. 
And why? If a law were made to regulate tides, it would fail, 
because no human means could attain the object ; but many of 
the laws made to regulate weights and measures were no less 
certain to fail, because no human means were applied to attain 
the object. Let us contrast a case of failu,ve with a case of suc- 
cess. Ill Scotland, in 1618, Scotch Troy was ordered to be sub- 
stituted for Tron weight, which was abolished in a parenthesis, as 
follows (“That weight, called of old, the Trone weight, to be 
allutterlie abolished and' discharged, and never hereafter to be 
receaved or used.”) This enactment failed, insomuch that Tron 
weight has continued to our own day. Seventy-eight years 
after this abolition, measure was abolished in the sale of oatmeal, 
and the same Scotch Troy was ordered to be substituted The Act 
(William and Mary, pari. L sess. 6.«c. 6.) is as fellows : — “ All 
sorts of meal bought an^ sold within this kingdom, shall be sold 
and delivered by weight, at eight stone Troy weight, in place of 
the boll of Linlithgow measure, and so proportionally” — [If the 
law had stopped here, it might have remained as inefficacious 
as the parenthetic abolition of Tron weight ; but observe what 
follows:] — “under the pain of confiscation of all meal sold 
otherwise than as hereby appointed, anjl imprisonment of the 
seller for a week toties qi/.oties ; declaring hereby, that the meal 
so confiscate shall immediately belong to the first informer ; and 
requiring all sheriffs, &c. to cause this Act to be put to due 
execution ; certifying all such judges and magistrates, who, after 
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due inrormation, shall neglect to execute the same, by delivering 
the said meal to the first informer, and imprisoning the seller, in 
manner aforesaid, that they shall be liable to the informer in the 
double of alf meal sold within their bounds, otherwise than is 
appointed by this Act,” &c. 

Is it any thing strange, that the law of 1618 failed, and that 
the law of 1696 succeeded? ’ . . . 

lixcepting in corn measures, the unfformky which was attained 
in England under the imperfect laws on weights and measures, 
appears wonderful. Tell us not then of difficulty. The sloth- 
ful man saith “There is a lion without; I shall be slain in the 
streets.” Human nat>ure is not changed since Solomon wrote 
this proverb. If a system of weights and measures be continued, 
embracing two kinds of linear measure, two kinds of superficial 
measure, three kinds of cubic measure, and two kinds of weight; 
tolerating, besides, an indefinite variety of local weights and 
measures; and countenancing fraud under various forms ; more 
especially, if it be continued, while, with very few, and very 
easy alterations, it may be rendered, at once, simple and uni- 
form, practical and scientific ; then, may men descry, that the 
Lion of Sloth is abroad. 


Art. IV.— 1. Outlines of the Jneient History of Medicine} being a 
View of the Progress of the Healing Jrt among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Jrahlam. By D. M. Moir, Surgeon. 
8vo. Blackwood, Edinburgh i and Cadcll, London. 1831. 

2 The History of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy, from the 

Creation of the World, to the Conwiencement of the Nineteenth 
Century. By W. Hamilton, M, B. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and 
Bentley* London. 1831. 

Tl/f EDICINEis not the most inviting field for the historian. It 
records no miglify deeds of battle--it depicts no gigantic 

efforts of ambition-itspeetks nought of crowns or of courts-ot 

the dilapidation of cities, or the disnvm^hng of empires. I he 
text of Its narrative is a much humbler theme— which is more 
calculated to prodt than delight-to interest than astonish. 
Theories very vaguely conceived, and still more vaguely cx- 
piessed-facts imperfectly ascertained, and fancies extra- 
vagant as crude-elaborate sjrstems only to be demo- 

lished, and medicines lauded into notoriety that they may be 
afterwards condemned-are too often Oie only materials which 
occupy lengthened periods in the history of medicine. A field 
so uncultivlted will scarcely repay the unprofessional traveller 
for his toil in gathering the flowers it produces ; but as our 
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task ia not that of the historian) \vho must frequently sacrifice 
amusement to fidelity, we shall visit the principal Oases only in 
this unproductive region, and leave those whoin this partial 
excursion may not please, to travel the waste land at leisure by 
themselves. 

Pain cannot be long endured without the desire of relief ; 
and although the longevity of our first parents may have ren- 
dered them less fipprehensive than their posterity of the 
approach of dissolution, there is no reason to believe that they 
were less tenacious of life. Schulze makes Adam the first 
physician, and Eve the first midwife ; and Brambilla declares 
that Tubal-cain invented instruments for the purposes of surgery. 
One would have imagined, that this was starting at an early 
enough period in quest of the origin of medicine ; but some 
have traced it still further back, and discover its birth-place 
among the habitations of the Gods. Apis and Serapis among 
the E^ptians, and Apollo and Minerva among the Greeks, 
have elatmed the honour of its establishment in their respective 
countries ; and although it is matter of little moment, whether 
we confer this distinction upon one, or distribute it equally 
among all of these ancient deities, the error of having ascribed 
it to any superhuman agency has been productive of the most 
pernicious consequences. As the gods were the first physicians, 
and as all knowledge of disease emanated from them, human 
industry was considered fruitless. Players were adminis- 
tered, and penances were prescribed, in the place of remedies ; 
mystical incantations and senseless ceremonies were re- 
sorted to for relief from sickness, and for delivery from 
death. The priests thus became the practitioners of medicine. 
No cure could be effected without their interference, and the 
sovereignty which they held over the souls of men beyond the 
grave, was only equalled by the power which they exerckted 
over their bodies here. The high priest appropriatea what was 
esteemed the higher branch of the profession, w‘hich consisted 
of religious rites, propLcayings, and prayers, while the subordi^ 
nate priesthood administered the remedies which they pre- 
scribed. 

This piece of pious fraud did not, however, satisfy the am- 
bitious avarice of this holy order. Thinking that so long 
as diseases were considered earth-born evils, the tenure by 
which they heltf their influence was neither sufficiently tena- 
cious nor comprehensiv%, they inculcated the doctrine, that all 
diseases were divine penalties for crime, and that as they were 
only to be removed by the power of the gods, they were only to 
be endured because of their indignation^ They deemed it difficult 
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to show, that whatever took its origin from natural causes re- 
quired for its removal supernatural means ; and, therefore, to 
completely paralyse all human talent, and to place the healing 
art hopelessly beyond the reach 'of mere human skill, it was 
found necessary to envelope its cause in as profound obscurity- 
as was its cure. He, who could inflict disease upon the sinner, 
was no doubt best qualified to rerhove it when the offence was 
purged ; but as the ^ods seldom interlered *in the government 
of man, either to punish or reward, without the solicitation or 
concurrence of the priesthood, thus did they place a second 
chain, as binding as the first, around the consciences of their 
patients, and throw teiffold mystery over the nature of disease. 

This theological age of medicine was of long duration, and, 
as may be easily conceived, the progress which it made during 
the reign of priestly power was very unimportant. From the 
Tixijan war to the appearance of Hippocrates, the temples were 
the only hospitals for the reception of the diseased, and the re- 
medies required for their cure were revealed to them in dreams. 
These temples were generally built in healthy and attractive 
situations, where the beauty of the scenery might elevate the 
spirits, and the purity of the air invigorate the body. Bathing 
was made a preliminary process to the commencement of the 
cure, and strict abstinence in every respect was »rigidly en- 
joined. Without, therefore, having recourse to any supernatural 
agency, it was by no •means incredible if success sometimes 
followed their superstitious ceremonies ; and as those who had 
been healed generally expressed their gratitude by presenting 
some offering to the deity of the place, drawings of the diseased 
parts, and tablets containing the remedies employed, were 
frequently suspended in these temples. In process of time 
some valuable records of disease were thus obtained, and these 
rude journals afterwards became the nuclei of regular medical 
establishments. Rhodes, Cnidos, and Cos, boasted the three 
most distinguished of these primitive hospitals ; and during the 
first year of the 80th Olympiad, mor^ than 400 years before 
Christ, the last seminary blessed the world, in Hippocrates, 
with one of its brightest ornaments. 

This great medical reformer was the seventeenth in descent 
from^^sculapius, if the genealogies of the Asclepiadae can be 
confided in; and as both his father and grandfather were phy- 
sicians, he entered upofl the study of his profession with ad- 
vantages, which his superior min<lw<*is wfill prepared to improve. 
The school of Cos, which gave him the rudiments of his educa- 
tion, was the most enlightened of its day ; but even in it the 
path of observation was seldom followed in the treatment of 
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disease, and between the mysteries of theorists and the mum- 
meries of priests, the little truth which was really known was so 
intermixed with senseless absurdity, that the inc 9 ngruous com- 
pound was uniform only in incompreheusibleness. Hippocrates 
lost no time in endeavouring to divorce medicine from theology. 
He argued, that diseases were earth-born evils, necessarily 
limited to our present state Of being, and that however bene- 
ficial prayers anVl ^)enailces might prove to the welfare of the 
soul, their influence upon the body was unimportant, if not 
imaginary. Attentive observation and careful inference, he 
contended, were more conducive to practical success than 
all the rites and ceremonies of an idolatrous superstition ; 
and experience was inculcated as a safer and surer 
guide than the inspirations of hypocrisy, or the visions of 
a dream. An innovation so mischievous to the interests of 
the ‘‘holy alliance’’ was not to be proposed without oppo- 
sition, nor established without difficulty ; but his unexampled 
success in the management of disease gave such an undeniable 
superiority to his system, that his doctrines were not long in 
procuring extensive patronage. The quantity of error which 
this man expunged from the superstitious systems of his pre- 
decessors, was only id be equalled by the number and import- 
ance of th^ facts which he substituted in its room ; and when 
we overwhelm with praise the memories of Bacon, Boyle, and 
Sydenham, it were only justice to recqliect, that the success 
and merit of these men arose from their adoption and pursuit 
of the inductive principles inculcated by this Grecian father. 

Observation, however, was soon found to be tedious, and it 
was not to be ooncealed, that experience was only to be gained 
after years of unremitting industry. Imagination could conjec- 
ture, when judgment was unable to decide ; and fancies were 
known to be a crop of easy growth, when expensive culture 
was reluctantly rewarded with a scanty harvest of ^facts. Ac- 
cordingly Theophilus and Draco,* the immediate offspring of 
Hippocrates, and Polybius their brother-in-law, basely inter- 
polating the writings of their father with the view of giving 
sanction to their scheme, founded , jthe Dogmatic School, 
upon the unphilosophical principle, that “where observation 
failed, reason might suffice.” Hence, after an absence of only a 
few years, speculation again broke loose from her confinement, 
and had well-nigh dilapidated the rising fabric of the Goan 
sage. Theory usurped tiie place of experience, and undigested 
dogmata, which were conceived in ignorance and supported by 
obstinacy, assumed the rank of inductive knowledge. The 
world was speedily overrun with sophists, who were perpetually 
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disputing on the doctrine of revulsion— one party contending 
that the peccant humours, from which they fancied all diseases 
rose, should *he removed by means directly a])plied to the 
affected part — while others contended that they should be 
abstracted at a considerable distance; and as metaphysical 
systems have ever materially affected the medical doctrine 
of the day, the tenets of Epicurus were appealed to by the Em- 
pirics, while the Dogmatists found sliel ter from the arguments 
of their opponents in the dialectic system of the Stoics. 

On the decease of Alexander, science took up her residence in 
Egypt under the auspices of the Ptolemies ; and by the esta- 
blishment of a magnificent library and splendid museum, the 
Alexandrian school rapidly eclipsed every rival seminary. The 
human body had hitherto been regarded sacred after death, 
and it was held a crime of the greatest sacrilege to appropriate 
to the purposes of the living what was considered to pertain 
to the jurisdiction of the dead. The structure of the human 
frame was, consequently, almost wholly unknown, as it was 
only by inspecting the unmembered skeleton, and dissecting 
the bodies of inferior animals, that the meagre anatomicm 
knowledge which was enjoyed had been^ obtained. For some 
time, however, these prejudices had been gradually subsiding, 
and in Alexandria they were for the first time overcome. 
Dissection became in that school a regular part of the })upirs 
course, and from this Arne forward, human anatomy was taught 
with more or less success, as a distinct branch of science. 

Herophilus and Erasistratus were the first eminent men to 
whom this establishment gave birth, and so practised were 
they in the examination of the dead, that Tertullian, who lived 
nearly 600 years after Herophilus, speaks of him asa Butcher, 
who dissected 600 men to discover nature, and who hated 
man in order to learn the structure of his frame.” It is not 
likely that #uch a host of subjects, as is here specified, would 
have been required by Herophilus to make him acquainted 
with as much of the structure of th» Imman body as we are 
aware he knew; and it is still less probable that one who took 
such trouble to unveil -the hidden mysteries of man, that he 
n^ht be better qualified to grapple with the diseases which 
afmeted him, would be made a misanthropist by such re- 
searches. But when we are further informed, that many of 
those whom Herophilus inspected, ** did not die a natural death, 
but expired amid all the agonigs whidh the curiosity of the 
anatomist was pleased to inflict upon them,” it is too evident 
that this worthy Father was imbued with the general spirit of 
his avaricious order, and shamefully transgresses the bounds 
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both of truth and charity. Calumny and invective are^ at any 
time, wretched substitutes for argument ; but they arc especially 
unfitting when levelled against a science which hac for its object 
the relief of the suffering froni pain, and the preservation of the 
healthy from disease. There were strong prejudices in Tertul- 
lian’s days against the dissection of the human body, and there 
are strong prejudices evpn in our own 5 but if the silly flimsi- 
ness of mese constitutional weaknesses cannot support the 
weight of ponderous argument, it is as mean as it is unjust 
to entrench them behind naked falsehoods, and by imputing 
to opponents unworthy motives, endeavour to gain an advan- 
tage, which neither sense nor honour could secure. We hear 
much of violating the M^tuaries of the dead, and of the bar- 
barous feelings which S® engendered by such practices— we are 
daily lectured upon the inhumanity of the medical faculty, for ex- 
amining the structure of the dead, that they may cure the 
disorders of tlie living ; and we have even heard a pious voice in 
Exeter-Hall, upon a late occasion, pouring forth its petition 
towards the heavens, in the plenitude of its misericordia for the 
departed, saying — Perish the science which must needs be sup- 
ported by such unworfhy means But were these unreflecting 
philanthropists to consider, that medicine is perfect quackery 
without a knowledge of anatomy — that not one operation can be 
safely performed, nor one medicine judiciously prescribed, unless 
the scalpel and the pen be guided by itS light, such unmerited 
and pointless censures could scarcely be uttered. Anatomy is 
as indispensable to the knowledge of medicine, as medicine is 
indispensable to the ’welfare of society ; and so long as the 
Legislature will persist in making no provision for the table of 
the anatomist, the science must be supported by unestablished 
means, or be ultimately extinguished. The sympathies of these 
lugubrious mourners would be better occupied, if^ devoted to 
the living, than to the dead. Tlje former arg susceptible of 
feeling, and subject to disease; while the latter are sensible 
neither to pain nor sy&pUthy. 

Itwas about this time that the healing art was apportioned into 
the triform division, which as yet prevails. Heroaotus observes, 
that in his time “ every disease had its own physician, who 
confined himself exclusively to its study and treatment, so that 
every place was overrun with medical men.’^ But how long 
this subdivision was continued is uifknown, and there is no 
reason to believe, that if ever was adopted beyond the boundaries 
of Egypt. Celsus says, that surgery made rapid progress after 
its separation from medicine ; but when we look for evidence of 
this fact, little is to be discovered beyond his own testimony. 
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M6duiiii6 certainly at first suffered by the formation of riral 
sects, and the prevalence of petty jealousies, and whether it 
have ever since gained either emolument or honour, by having 
been divorced from surgery, is now a question which many feel 
it mwh more difficult to answer than to start. The leading 
principles of all diseases, whether internal or external, arc the 
same ; the same general rules for treating them apply to both ; 
the points of dissimilarity are chiefly mattefs of degree, and the 
serious inconveniences, not to mention the dangerous conse- 
<;|u@aces, which flow from our servile obedience to a browl dis- 
tinction, which is based upon a hair’s breadth difference, arc 
neither few nor trifling* To illustrate by an example-^-inflam- 
mation is the same disease, whether the surface or in the 
centre of the body, and he who has pnUld himself qualified to 
treat the one, cannot be shown unequal to cure the other. But 
in submission to the silly etiquette of this groundless distinc- 
tion, a physician must be sent for if we have inflammation in 
the centre ; a surgeon, if on the exterior of the body. The 
physician, however, soon sees that he can do nothing without 
bleeding, but as etiquette forbids him the lancet, a surgeon 
must be employed ; and he likewise sees tjiat his bleeding must 
be followed up by leeching and blistering, but as he cannot 
make a blister nor apply a leech, the assistance of the druggist 
is indispensable; ana the surgeon, who is at first called in, 
finding that the shoefe^which the local disease has inflicted 
upon the constitution requires a consultation, the physician’s 
aid is summoned ; but both of their prescriptions are fruitless 
till made up by the apothecary. In both .these cases, therefore, 
the patient is required to pay three men for services which any 
one of them could have done alone ; and between the visits of 
the physician, surgeon, and apothecary, his room is seldom empty 
as long as his pocket remains full. When the exterior and the 
internal dislase coexist in the same person, the same farce is 
played by the same dramatis personae ; but as the plot is less 
complicated, its absurdity is more paljxiMe. 

After the seat of empire was transferred to Europe, Rome 
became the nursery of kftowlcdge, and several of the most dis- 
tinguished Grecian and Egyptian scholars took up their abode 
in Italy. Asclepiades was among the first vvho distinguished 
himself in medicine. Educated in Alexandria, this prince of 
quacks, following the bliggage-cart of science through hopes 
of spoil, settled in Rome first as a rh'etorician ; but finding 
his eloquence more likely to starve than raise him in the state, 
he turned physician, and crept into notoriety by ridionling 
every man and every doctrine that had preceded him. Wine 
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was the principal medicament with which his cures were' at- 
tempted ; and as it could generally produce insensibility to 
pain when it failed to cure, it is probable that his treatment 
was seldom ineffectual. Pliny informs us, that the Romans 
at first betrayed a strong dislike to medicine. For at least 
600 years it would appear that they had neither physic nor 
physicians ; nor were their prejudices of vulgar origin, for no 
less a man than Cato the censor, preferred doctoring his own 
family, by the assistance of a work containing the necessary 
prayers and incantations, to trusting Ihem to professional advice. 
Some of these mystic incantations are singularly absurd, and 
could any thing increase our wonder at fTnding how much they 
were confided in, it is the extraordinary fact, that the philosophic 
Cato could believe, that fractured bones and dislocated joints 
were adjusted by pronouncing such unintelligible jargon as 
hnat, huat, hunt, istn, pista, sista, domiabo, damnaustra But 
fear at length effected what reason was unable to achieve. An 
epidemic disease, which broke out in Rome, and wholly baffled 
the charms and incantations of the priests, drove the Romans 
for advice to the Temple, at Epidaurus ; and Esculapius was so 
propitious to their players, that the plague declined shortly 
after this visit to the oracle. In gratit^e for such services, 
not only was a temple erected to that Sbity, but gods whose 
names were scarcely known befplp^.v l^eived distinguished 
honours. ' 

Although after this favourableV<^p^ft66 medicine rose 
rapidly into notice, none of those whaififef contributed to make 
it popular were of Reman origin; the majority having been 
Grecians, and some Egyptians. Cornelius Celsus appears to 
have been the first of that nation whose talents for medicine 
raised him into eminence. Not inferior to Cicero in the classic- 
ality of his style, and equal to Hippocrates in the solidity of 
his matter, he far outshone every preceding writer, and his 
De re Medicinae ” is read with advantage at the present day. 
Like many other distinguished men, whose talents have em- 
balmed their memories in the gratitude of their country, the 
parentage of Celsus has been too obsdure to attract the notice 
of chronology ; but whether patrician or plebeian is of little 
importance to posterity, and less still to the perpetyity of his 
fame. About 160 years afterwards, the name of Galen began 
to rise into notoriety. Born in Pergamus and educated in 
Alexandria, in the 34th year pf his age he settled in Rome ; 
but the enmity which his superior talents excited, soon com- 
pelled him to purchase peace by withdrawing from the city. 
He was, however, recalled by Marcus Aurelius, and as soon as 
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Commodus ascended the throne he was appointed physician to 
the young emperor. Thus supported by court influence, his 
talents were placed above the grasp of envy, and the impulse 
which his exertions gave to the healing art was as great as it 
became universal. His writings made their entrance into notice 
with an unchristened title-page, whether from modesty or craft 
has not been certainly ascertained ; but as Galen was ever move 
remarkable for self-conceit than its • oppeeite virtue, and as 
much of the persecution which he suffered arose from his indis- 
creet expression of this feeling, it is not likely that modesty 
was the cause of inducing him to suppress his name. He who 
could declare that the^ glory of discovering the true path to 
medical science was the property of Hippocrates, while fhat of 
vanquishing its obstacles was reserve^; for him, was not very 
likely to publish anonymously, lest his readers should overwhelm 
him with praise. On medical subjects alone he penned between 
400 and 500 treatises ; but his indiscriminating reverence for Hip- 

f )Ocrates seduced him into many serious errors. Whatever that 
ather had advocated, he found arguments to defend ; and all 
that had met with his opposition, no strength of reason was con- 
sidered sufficient to recommend. To this mistaken partiality 
may some of his faults be referred, and Iris over-weening love 
of theory may accouiii for others. The unvarnished facts of 
the Goan Sage w^f^ -ftequent^^ obscured by his elaborate 
commentaries, and theories were not seldom intro- 

duced to explain n^i^ip^^iapparently obscure, and to harmo- 
nize statements whf(C|S,^j^KK deemed inconsistent. Such com- 
mentaries rather ornlffi^ntia than enriched the original. 

As the fall of the Roman Empire extinguished the light of 
science in the west, the capture of Alexandria, and the destruc- 
tion of its unequalled library by the Caliph Omar, arrested tlie 
progress of knowledge in Egypt, and transferred into Arabia 
many of th§ most distinguished literati of that day. The prox- 
imity of Arabia .to the* Alexaiidrian school, and the intercourse 
of the Arabs with the philosophers of Greece whom Justinian's 
persecution had driven into the MohaSimedan States, inspired 
these people with a tastf for knowledge ; and by the exertions 
of a few friends to learning, some important manuscripts were 
rescued from the bigot's torchjf^hicn were carefully translated 
by Syrian Christians into the language of their country. At 
the close of the eighth ceijjury the Caliph Al Mansour established 
a college at Bagdad, to which his famoi^p successor Haroun al 
Raschm added many public schools and hospitals. This estab- 
lishment rose rapidly into fame, and became so favourite a ren- 
dezvous for men of talent, that at one period it is said to have 
Vo Ilf xyi.^Westminster Review. g 
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numbered within its wtills 6006*6t^de^ts. A1 Hakem also founded 
the celebrated university of Cordova, which as early as the tenth 
century boasted a library, the catalogue of which 0<^cupied forty- 
four volumes. At Seville, Toledo, and Murcia, similar colleges 
were endowed, and in the twelfth century there existed no fewer 
than seventy public libraries in Spain. Still however, for the 
space of a thousand years after Galen, medicine advanced but 
tardily. A few surreal dperations were performed, which had 
been before unattempted ; some remedies were discovered, 
which had previously escaped notice ; and the catalogue of 
human maladies which received any accurate description, was 
about one-third increased. The obstetrical art was more espe- 
cially a gainer. From the time of Hippocrates to Paulus 
./Flgineta, midwifery seems to have been almost wholly neglected. 
The Arabian ladies were among the first who overcame the 
feelings of their sex, and TEgineta grew among them into 
affluence and fame by his success as an accoucheur. These few 
improvements, however, for which we are indebted to Aribasius, 
Numesius, Aetius, iEgineta, and a few other writers, whose 
names have scarcely survived the ruin of the middle ages, are 
too few to falsify the general fact, that, in common with every 
other department of knowledge, medicine lay under an eclipse 
during eight or nine successive centuries. 

In consequence of believing that the soul occupied the body 
for some time after dissolution, and tbht a» the dead were judged 
in their tombs by the angels Nakir and Monkir it was indis- 
pensable that they should remain entire, human anatomy was 
strictly prohibited by the Arabians. They confined their observ- 
ations on this subject to an inspection of the skeleton ; but 
their acquaintance with chemistry and the composition of drugs 
was not so limited. One of the directors of their College at 
Jandisabour gave the first Pharmacopmia to the world, and the 
municipal authorities not only watched qver the qualities, but 
regulated the prices of their medicine. The Hawhof Rha2es,and 
the Canon of Abou Sina ^ Avicenna, for some time rivalled the 
works of Hippocrates and Galen, and for the names of some of 
our most important drugs, as camphor, naphtha, and alcohol, we 
are beholden to the Arabian school. 

It is melancholy to observe, that niedicine did not, at first, 
find much more encouragement under the enlightened principles 
of the Christian religion. The besottei^Monks, treading in the 
footsteps of the Egyptian Priests, eacrifibed the healing art on 
the altar of avarice, seized updn the province of the physician, 
and without any adequate pretensions exercised the privileges 
of the profession. So far had the reverend father^ outraged 
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all common decency to this base passion, that their 

conduct ultimately incurred the censure of the Pope ; and in 
the first Lateran council, which was held in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, the regular clergy were formally prohibited 
from visiting the sick. This prohibition was confirmed by 
subsequent cou ncils. Those who ^practised physic were threat- 
ened with imprisonment, and tliose dijgnitaries who connived at 
such conduct in the inferior clergy, were ordered to be suspended 
from their ecclesiastical functions. Such interference had, at 
first, the effect of diminishing, but was far from a^lishing the 
evil ; for it was not until the fifteenth century, that a special 
bull procured by Cardinal d’Estonteville, permitting physicians 
to marry, effected their permanent separation from the clergy. 

Although England does not hitherto seem to have held any 
prominent rank in promoting the interests of medicine, as early 
as the seventh century her clergy could boast of many scientific 
men. The learned society which adorned the Court of Charle- 
magne, was principally composed of Britons, and the talents of 
Bacon threw a lustre over tne literary character of England in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, which distinguished 
her preeminently over every other country. The anxiety which 
existed at this period to discover the philosopher’s stone, directed 
Bacon’s attention more immediately to chemistry; but his 
labours in every departmaii of science were so successful, that 
he was by many denoiAiced as a magician, and, although himself 
a Franciscan friar, the general of his order persecuted him with 
unrelenting severity, and kept him impiisoned for upwards of 
ten years. Gilbertus Anglicanus may psobably be esteemed the 
first medical writer of any consequence who appeared in Eng- 
land. His works contain little tliat may not be found in the 
writings of the Arabians ; but he did essential service by ex- 
posing the ignorance of the monks in the treatment of disease. 
Gilbert is%upposed have flourished at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century ; and about the year 1320, appeared John 
of Gaddesden, whom Chaucer’s muse so labours to extol. This 
man was an extraordinary compound of assumed acquirement 
and real knowledge. He pretended to be superior to every dis- 
ease; and when ordinary medicine failed, secret charms and 
unknown nostrums were liberally employed. In consequence of 
having saved his son from an attack of the small-pox, he was 
appointed physician to Edward II ; and as the physician of the 
court had ever previously been q foreigYier, the honour of this 
distinction was, unquestionably, great. 

Medicine may now be considered as having fairly emerged 
out of the mist of the middle centuries, and although still weak 

ci 2 
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and crippled in her gait, she steadily advanced against all oppo- 
sition. The priests, not satisfied with the emoluments of the 
profession, had prohibited human anatomy by severe penalties ; 
and Boniface VIII went so fafr as to forbid even the preparation 
of human skeletons. Mondini de Luzzi, however, resisted the 
authority of the church by practising public dissections at Bo- 
logna, and the success of nis*^opposition encouraged anatomists 
in other countries toTollow his example. The influence of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen was also losing its hold over public opinion. 
Their rules had once been regarded as final, and it required no 
mean degree of courage to question any principle which bore the 
sanction of their authority. So dangerous, for example, was 
lithotomy in the eyes of the Grecian Sage, that nec vero calculo 
/ahorantes secabo ’’ was part of the oath which he administered 
to his pupils. Hence, this operation was never even attempted 
by the regularly-educated surgeon, until about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when one Germain Colot obtained per- 
mission of Louis XI to operate upon a condemned criminal, 
who happened to be afflicted with calculus. This experiment 
proved most successful ; the patient was convalescent in fifteen 
days. Colot^s talents were rewarded with a pension from the 
king, and the patriarchal precept, once violated with impunity, 
no longer acted as a talisman upon ignorant credulity. As fresh 
beams of light were thus gradually shed upon the path of science, 
the writings of the fathers began to fall* into neglect. Every 
new fact which was revealed inspired the discoverer with new 
confidence ; every instance in which personal experience over- 
turned the testimony of the ancients, shook the narrow basis of 
their overgrown authority ; and when it was once found, that 
truth was not the bond-woman of any clime, sect, or school, but 
the denizen of every enlightened country and industrious age, 
the fetters of superstition began to relax, and the awakened 
mind soon disencumbered its regenerated g nergies. •Galen was 
no longer appealed to in anatomy, nor Hippocrates in medicine. 
Personal examination \vas,made the test of what was read, heard, 
or seen ; and experience became the principal authority which 
claimed submission. Towards the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, the seed of science had been sown with a liberal hand 
over the most cultivated districts in Europe; and early in the 
sixteenth century a host of men sprung up, whose discoveries 
in anatomy and medicine threw the labours of the Greeks and 
Romans into comparative insignificance. To mention the names 
of some of these— such as Berengarius, Servetus, Vesalius, 
Fallopius, Eustachius, Varolius, Coesalpinus, Fabricius of 
Aquapendente, Gesner, and the Bauhins— will be to show with 
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what effulgence the light broke out when once the darkness 
began to disappear. 

Notwithstanding this generally prosperous state of things, 
the incubus which had ever lain more or less heavily upon the 
march of medical improvement, continued to press upon it most 
injuriously. Although many of the clergy would not have been 
withheld by conscience from still practising upon the credulous, 
their industry was insufficient to shelter their ignorance from 
exposure. Now that they were no longer suffered to continue 
their twofold office of priest and physician, they reserved to 
themselves as much of the patronage and consequence of office 
as was possible. Thie Bishops clothed themselves with the 
important function of admitting to the practice of medicine, 
within their respective diocesses, such as offered them- 
selves for examination. An ordeal so lax, it is easy to conceive, 
required neither much preparation nor splendid talents to 
pass it with eclat ; and many of the candidates whom it deter- 
mined qualified, were frequently much less indebted for success 
to their attainments than to any other cause. Linacre, a native of 
Dover, who had enjoyed peculiar opportunities, while travelling 
upon the continent, of witnessing the consequences of such a 
wretched censorship, undertook to redress the grievance, and 
through his influence with Cardinal Wolsey, llenry VIII 
was induced to establish the present College of Clii/sicians, 
This body was invested by a Royal Charter with the preroga- 
tives which had been exercised by the bishops, and thus was 
severed the last link of that degrading drag, with which the 
avarice of the Church had hitherto enta;igled the advancement 
of medicine. Linacre was appointed president of the new Col- 
lege, and upon his death seven years afterwards, he bequeathed 
to it his house in Knight Rider Street, at which their meet- 
ings had uniformly been held. The influence which this insti- 
tution exerted upon, the character of the profession, was at 
first highly beftieficial. Fe\ver candidates solicited admission, 
because the test of their attainments^w^s rendered more rigid ; 
and such as this test approved, in general confirmed its suffi- 
ciency by their future character. How far the same or similar 
effects can be traced to it in the present day, it may be more 
difficult to discover. When first established, the criterion of 
medical acquirement had been vested in improper hands, and its 
only object then was, rescue the public health from ignorant 
practitioners, by transferring this criterion into the possession of 
those whose education and experience best enabled them to 
apply it. But the College of rhysicians, as it is now consti- 
tuted and conducted, is quite as well calculated to depress 
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talent and discourage attainment, as to foster and protect them. 
The veriest quack that ever imposed upon credulity, can set its 
senseless chatter at defiance ; while the fully-educated graduate, 
who has passed with honour all the ordeals of his College, is un-^ 
qualified to engage in the practice of his profession, and must 
ever remain unqualified, until he enlist his name among its 
licentiates, pay the exacted entrance-money, and purchase the 
necessary privileges. 

Three years after Linacre’s death, the celebrated Paracelsus 
began to lecture at Basil, and although blessed with the pos- 
session of the long desired elixir vita, which had the power of 
prolonging life to any period, like all other empirical impostors 
he stultified his extravagant pretensions in his own case, for he 
sunk under fever, at the early age of forty-eight, in the Hospi- 
tal of St. Stephen at Sal/burgh. His strong predilection for 
chemistry tempted him to explain the animal functions, and to 
refer all derangements in the animal frame to chemical princi- 
ples. His follower. Van Helmont, industriously built upon the 
foundation which Paracelsus laid ; but although the chemical 
system, which was thus established, received many important 
improvements from the ingenuity of Sylvius, the writings of this 
sect are now regarded merely in the light of speculative curi- 
osities. 

About the period of Van Helmont’s death, Glisson, the ana- 
tomist, was in the habit of meeting a Vew literary friends in 
London, for the purpose of discussing points connected with 
philosophy ; but their number so increased that the mutual ad- 
vantages which were derived from their conversazioni induced 
them to apply to government for a Royal Charter. The Royal 
Society, which was thus established by a few friends whose 
first object in associating was private entertainment, speedily at- 
tracted the attention of other countries. Kings, princes, and 
philosophers poured in from every cojner of* Euroge their solicita- 
tions for admission ; and until that honour sank in reputation by 
being indiscriminately 'lavished upon such as had nothing but 
rank, influence, and wealth to recommend them, to be a FeHow 
or even a member of this body, was regarded as one of thehighest 
honours which could reward industry, or distinguish merit. 

The contributions, which were now crowmng from every 
quarter into the treasury of medical knoVvledge, were only 
equalled in value by their number. In T622, Asellius discovered 
a new system of veSsels, vhich he Called the lacteals ; 
in 1028, the circulation of the blood was demonstrated by 
Harvey ; in 1642, VirsUgus of Bavaria discovered the pancrea- 
tic duct; in 1651, Rudbeck contested with Bartholine and 
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f «i6rit of first describing the lymphatic system ; in 
loo6, Wharton published his elaborate description of the glands; 
m 1662,Steno first traced the parotid duct; in 1666,Ruysch, by 
hu injections^ was shedding new light upon many parts which 
had before been imperfectly understood, and, about the same 
time, Malpighi was bringing others into view by liis micro- 
^pe, which had been hitherto overlooked. The opinions of these 
la,st two anatomists, on the ultimate form*of glandular texture, 
differed so materially, that a controversy was kindled between 
them, which bijrned with vigour for a considerable time, and 
proved the means of eliciting much valuable light. Ruysch 
died in his ninety-third year; and whether we contemplate the 
value of his discoveries, the splendour of his preparations, or the 
number of his works, we have no anatomist of even more modem 
day, whose services to that branch of the profession stand so 
weeminently unrivalled. Meibomius, Swammerdam, Borelli, 
De Oraaf and Bonetus were working assiduously at the same 
period with Ruysch ; and our countryman Cowper, over anxious 
to descend along the stream of fame in company with such 
names, involved himself in a discreditable dispute with Bidloo, 
for having pirated a number of his plates. It lias been often said, 
that posterity are, in general, just to merit ; but if we trace with 
care the history of discoveries, few popular dogmatawill be found 
more baseless. In medicine, remedies are daily introduced as 
new, which have beftn known for centuries ; instruments are 
daily invented, which may be found amid the ruins of Pompeii ; 
systems are fabricated, and doctrines laid down as novelties, 
which are old enough to have been, forgotten. Even dis- 
coveries in anatomy are occasionally made, which more exten- 
sive reading strips of originality ; and old physiological theories are 
yearly poured upon the world under the specious disguise of a 
modern costume. Actuated by imprudent zeal for the memory 
of Haryeyfsome have laboured to show, that nothing was known 
of the circulation of the blood before the days of our illustrious 
countryman. But such advocacy only tends to lower a reputa- 
tion wnich is sufficiently preeminent upon more stable ground. 
That Servetus, early itt the sixteenth century, discovered the 
avenue to the resting-place of that brilliant fact, none wlio have 
perused his work De Christiamsmi liestituliom, can entertain a 
doubt ; and not to mention more early claimants to a share in 
the merit of this discovery, the names of Coesalpinus and Fabri- 
cius must ever be recorded by ^he impartial historian, whei) he 
reaches this period in the progress of medicine. 

With so inany proofs of rapid advancement as are now before 
us, it may appear strange that Sydenham should have thought 
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so contemptibly of the stale of medicine in his time, that when 
consulted as to the best authors to be studied, he advised the 
inquirer to read Don Quixote. But, while thetterms of this 
sarcastic reply betray the feeling which dictated it, the treat- 
ment of disease was very far from equalling anatomy in its 
march of improvement. At the moment when Sydenham was 
applied to for his advice, fforelli was in his chair at Pisa, 
labouring to explain S.11 th^ functions of life upon mathematical 
principles ; and the empirical impostor Borri was travelling in 
state through the principal courts in Europe, having for his 
patients potentates and princes. The qualitie's of the blood 
formed the subject of speculation with one party ; the dimen- 
sions of its vessels were carefully studied by another ; and the 
influence of its velocity upon the origin of disease furnished a 
tliird sect with a fruitful source of investigation. It was not 
difficult to fancy that a fluid might vary in consistence, and be 
at one time viscid, at another thin ; that its rate of progress 
through the body would be influenced by these different states, 
was easily established by hydraulic laws ; and imagination could 
more readily conceive, that such varying qualities and veloci- 
ties might disturb the balance of function, if not occa- 
sion disease of structure, than judgment could establish the 
reverse by sqfficient argument. The pharmacopolist accordingly 
invented ten thousand forms of appropriate medicines ; — diluents 
when the blood was too thick, inspissants when too thin, demul- 
cents when it was acid, and stimulants when its qualities were 
insipid. Hence did the pathologist refer to the fluids for the seat 
of every malady, and the physician apply physic to them in 
the treatment of every disease. Hence did Van der Becke prohibit 
the lancet in every case, while Botallus recommended it in all ; 
and Bontekoe counteract viscidity of the blood by tea, while 
Viridet overcame its effervescence by alcohol. The humoralists 
were at war with the solidists, the mechanists with thei chemists, 
the stimulators with the bleeders. Forgetting that the human 
body was endowed wit|j a^principle of life, it was converted by 
one sect into a chemical laboratory in which acids and alkalies 
were struggling in endless fermentation,; and by another into 
a hydraulic engine, which propelled its contents by mechanical 
laws, through pipes constructed on mechanical principles. 
Sydenham's censure was, therefore, somewhat more than a 
sneer, when he said that there was neitj!;ier certainty nor satis- 
faction in the medical systems of his day, and that the history 
of the knight of La Mancha m%ht be consulted with almost as 
much improvement as the unconcocted dreams of such idle spe< 
culations. 
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Sydenham effectually demolished the retor|;s of the chemists ; 
Stahl valiantly attacked the mathematicians and mechanists ; 
and Cullen endeavoured, with considerable success, to transfer to 
the solids that rank in the economy which Boerhaave had 
assigned to the fluids. How far the system-manufacturers of the 
present day have improved upon the fabrics which they have 
overturned, — how far they have built upon a more enduring 
foundation, or have cemented their ’superstructure with less 
nntempered mortar, — it would be interesting to inquire ; but the 
limits we have already occupied prevent us from adding more 
than a closing observation on the merits of the works which are 
now before us. 

In medical as well as in miscellaneous history, discriminating 
taste, faithful description, and faultless expression are attributes 
essential to an able writer ; and in none of these respects has 
either Mr. Moir or Dr. Hamilton very seriously disappointed us. 
Their style is generally beautiful, and occasionally eloquent; 
their narrative is neither biassed by prejudices, nor bloated with 
partialities ; and their selection of subject is generally judicious, 
if it be not always happy. The historical period to which Mr. 
Moir limited his pen, engages him in much that has neither the 
charms of novelty, nor the interest of certainty to recommend it ; 
while Dr. Hamilton’s ample subject furnished him with a richer 
supply of historical materials. We cannot, therefore, refrain 
from expressing our regret, that the Doctor should have devoted 
so much of his work to comparatively uninteresting portions of 
his subject. Had he passed more lightly over the early days of 
medicine, and dwelt more largely upon men and doctrines nearer 
to our own time, he would probably have discovered not less 
entertainment, and certainly much more instruction. As an 
historical manual of auciciit medicine, Moir’s is a concise, cor- 
rect, and valuable volume, which can be read with more ease 
than Dr. Millar's laboured history, while it may be consulted 
with equal prdfit; and in the two octavos of Hamilton, the 
general reader will find as much of th« substance of Sprengel’s 
large work, as may sufficiently initiate him into the annals of the 
profession, without being compelled to toil over the pages of 
that voluminous chronicler. 
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Art. V. — 1. Collectanea Graeca Majora; ad umm AeadenUcae 
Juventutis accommodata. Curavit et l^idit Georgius Dunbar^ 
A.M. F.R.S.E. et in Academic Jacobi VI, Scotorum Regis, LUt. 
Gr. Prof. 3 vols. 

2, •^Collectanea Oraeoa Minora ; k Geo. Dunbar. 

, 3. — Exercises on the Syntax^ qnd Observations oyi most of the Idioms 
of the Greek Language j with an attempt to trace the Preposi- 
tions, several Conjunctions, and Adverbs, to their Radical Signifi- 
cation. By Geo. Dunbar, A.M. F.R.S.E., and Prof, of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Enquiry into the Structure and Affinity of the Greek and 
Latin Languages ; with Occasional Comparisons of the Sanskrit 
and Gothic, 4rc. By Geo. Dunbar, F.R.S.E., aud Prof, of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

5. — Prosodia Oraeca ; or, an Exposition of the Greek Metres, by 
Buies and Examples, ^c. By Geo. Dunbar, F.R.S.E. and Prcd'. 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

6. — A Greek and English Lexicon. By Geo. Dunbar, &c. 

7. — An Analysis of the Greek Verbs. By Geo. Dunbar, &c. 

8. — Extracts from Greek Authors, with Notes and a Vocabulary, 
for the ttsc of the Junior Greek Class in the University of Qlas* 
gow; in Two Parts. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.M., Oxon. 
Prof, of, Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

9. — IrUroduction to the Writing of Greek, for the use of the Junior 
Greek Class m the University of Glasgehv ; in Four Parts. By 
D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.M., Oxon. Prof, of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

10. -^Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of ike Uni^ 
varsity of Glasgow. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.B., Oxon. 
Prof, of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

11. -^Preliminary Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the 

Unmersity of Glasgow, comprising a View of the Course of Study 
performed in the Greek Class. By D. Sandford, •Esq., M.A. 

of Ghristchurch, Oxon. and Prof. Greek in <Uie University of 
Glaspw, ^ 

li.— Exercises on Attic and Homeric Greek, 4’c. By Prof. Sandford. 

l^.—Thierj$cVs Greek Grammar, translated from the German i 
with brief Remarks. By Prof. Sandford. 

14. — Elements of Greek Grammar. By Andrew Alexander, A.M., 
Prof, of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. 

15. — AvaXeicra Ik rofv Apaparwv rwv Attikiov elg rr/v rojv 'EX- 
Xrfvt^ovrcov IlaiSEcav €v rov *Ayiov ^AvSpeov. 

TT is not our intention to enter into a critical examination of 

all the works which stand at the head of this article. Such 
a task would be as little agreeable to ourselves, as it would be 
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irksome to our readers. But, from a general glance at the whole; 
some remarks may be gathered, which will lead to a knowledge 
of the state of an important branch of education in Scotland, 
and give rise to some suggestions'that may be of use to our 
friends in the Sister Kingdom. 

In the preceding list we have .given, we believe, a pretty 
complete enumeration of the works w^ich the Greek Professors, 
in the Northern Universities, have publisned on professional 
subjects. We shall surely, then, be justified in taking it for 

f ranted, that they are the best which the country can furnish, 
n as fer, at least, as our information goes, they are almost the 
only ones ; and in glancing over them, it is surprising how few 
are of any moment : in truth, they are all very trifling. Al- 
though none of them had ever been published, we know not that 
the literature of Scotland would have been in a worse condition 
than it is at present ; and we are quite sure that that of the rest 
of the world, has been nothing promoted by their appearance. 
They are all of the simplest and most elementary character. 
Throughout their whole extent, we do not know that the smallest 
light is thrown on a single topic connected with the language 
and literature of Greece. Beyond an introductory lecture, a 
grammar for the raw student, or a selection of exacts, we have 
absolutely little or nothing. And what is there in all this that 
calls for any extraordinary attainments ? Surely originality of 
talent, and depth of Erudition, are equally excluded from the 
drudgery of such compilations. The field is too narrow for the 
higher exertions of scholarship. Moderate knowledge, with a 
degree of judgment not singularly uncommon, is all that is 
required ; and we cannot but admire the patriotism and self- 
denial of the distinguished authors, who condescend to such 
humble and unpretending labours. We are entitled, moreover, 
to hold that they afford an index to the state of the country as 
to this stu8y. ^It is not, indeed, very clear that, if works of a 
higher order were wanted, the writers before us are the proper 
pers^s to furnish them ; and it may be bought, therefore, tW 
they have consulted rather their own powers than the exigenci^ 
of their countrymen. Be it so : but we may be assured, that if 
the demand for a higher learning existed, it would not go long 
unsatisfied. IFrom one quarter or another, an abundant supply 
would soon be forthcoming ; but where the merest rudiments 
sufiBce, and nothing nu^ is ever called for, scioice can only be 
in its infancy : the articie must.be ond for which there is to 
market. There can be no eaoouragement few poducmg it. 
'file taste of our neighbocws must lie in some other dneerion. 
To otiTsdves, it is often objected that u great deal of rraeful lime 
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is too frequently wasted in classical studies ; and although the 
outcry is sometimes parried to an unreasonable length — it must 
be confessed^ that the fruit does not, on all occasions, repay the 
time and toil of cultivation. ‘ We suspect, however, that it will 
be long before the denizens of the North will be able to rival, or 
even justly to appreciate, either the merits or defects of our 
system. 

We may next inquire flow these works are executed? Al- 
though it is evident that there are none of them that could 
require either much talent or very extensive learning for their 
compilation, still there have been instances of men possessed of 
both, willing to sacrifice their fame to thfe public interest ; and, 
in the hope of being useful to others, preparing volumes which 
might be deemed unworthy to occupy their attainments. Are 
the authors before us of this character ? And are their publi- 
cations finished in that masterly style which, from men who 
devote their lives to the pursuit, we have a right to expect ? 
We fear not. On opening any of the volumes, the first thing 
which strikes us is a surprising ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, which one and all of them display. Whence can this 
arise ? Are the authors of them so wrapped up in the study of 
ancient literature, that they have no time to devote to that of 
their own country ? Or do they suppose, that if they commu- 
nicate important facts, it signifies little through what vehicle 
they are conveyed ? Whatever be the fcause, the fact is un- 
doubted. Let a few sentences from each serve to confirm our 
statement. 

We take up, then, a^work of Professor Dunbar's, and the first 
sentence which presents itself is as follows — 

‘ The subject of the following discussion was undertaken with a 
view of unfolding the laws of Homer’s versification, and of examining 
the validity of certain theories respecting the use of the Aeolic Di- 
gamma in his poems.’ , • 

Now, what is the meaning of the subject V a discussion 
being undertaken ?” In our apprehension, it was the discussion 
itself which was undertaken ; and the only expression resem- 
bling that of the Northern Professor's ^hich we ever met with, 
was one employed by a very celebrated individual, who an- 
nounced that " the subject of the following discourse was a 
lecture." Again, 

' Though interpolations and errors, it cfiinot be denied, sometimes 
occur, yet I imagine every unprejudiced reader, capable of under- 
standing these poems in the original language, will think with me, 
that throughout, v^ith a few exceptions, they bear the stamp of one 
mind, too much superior to the common race of poets in invention. 
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description^ delineation of character^ and every distinguishing attri« 
bute of poetic genius^ to be confounded with the humble imitations 
of ordinary authors/ 

To say nothing of the general* structure of this sentence, 
which is clumsy enough, we have some strange things besides, 
A mind superior in description, and delineation of character” 
— a mind superior to the whole race^of poets” — a mind too 
much superior to be confounded with*the humble imitations of 
ordinary authors.” Imitations of what? It absolutely sur- 

f asses us to comprehend. Once more—'* If I am not mistaken, 
think that I have discovered certain laws by which his verse 
must have been constrdeted.” Here the Professor seems doubt- 
ful whether he thinks or not. He has some suspicion that he 
does think ; but he cannot divest himself of a lingering doubt 
that he may be under a delusion. He thinks, if he is not mis- 
taken ; we hope that the learned gentleman has ere now satis^ 
fied himself as to the existence or non^^existence of those 
shadowy beings— his thoughts. Another short passage, and 
we press the matter no further. 

' To suppose that either, on the one hand, Homer brought it to that 
degree of perfection in which it now appears in his poems ; or, on 
the other, that the state in which we now find it is not, with a few 
corruptions, the same as he employed it, but that it was greatly mo- 
dernized after his time } seem to be equally destitute of foundation.’ 

Does not this display an absolute ignorance of the very first 
principles of grammar ? 

^ Its elementary parts must have been combined, modified, and 
varied in different ways by the elision, both of consonants and vowels ; 
its compound terms must have been rendered less rugged, when united 
together, and its character for the uses of poetry, and as adapted to all 
Us rules, must have been previously fixed.’ 

We recommend this passage to Mr. Cobbett for the next 
edition of his grammar. * 

In turning to the Greek Professor, a<> Glasgow, we find a 
gentleman who is an inimitable master of English composition. 
It long perplexed us to decide on what model he had formed 
his style. In all our reading, we had met with nothing similar. 
It is, in all respects, so unique, that we, in vain, laboured through 
the whole range of English authors to find its counterpart ; and 
were, at length, forced to conclude that it could only be a prose 
imitation of the Hexameters of Homer. * Making allowance, at 
least, for the difference betwixt th6se two modes of composition, 
the resemblance externally is as close as we €ould reasonably 
expect. Nay, the Professor would even seem to be more stately 
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and magnificent than the Poet. Did Homer> for instance, ever 
write any thing like the following fragment? 

'The strides which nations make towards improvement during 
periods of mental darkness^ are precipitate and insecure. Springing, 
for the most part, from the force of a casualty or the character of an 
individued, they are ever liable to be retraced as suddenly as they were 
originated.’ 

Here we find in that beautiful confusion, which is the charac- 
teristic of lofty genius— strides at once, precipitate and inse- 
cure” — ''strides springing from the force of a casualty,” (re- 
mark by the way, the obscurity, which is an essential requisite 
of the sublime) " strides springing from the character of an 
individual,” and, " strides ever liable to be retraced as suddenly 
as they were originated.” IIow beautiful ! how splendid is all 
this ! Homer must hide his diminished head. None but 
itself can be its parallel. Equally rich is the Professor’s 
language on all occasions. Witness only the following magni- 
loquent description. 

' How much does the most daring genius, that sneers perhaps at 
the bookish labours, owe of its glory to their preparation of a soil on 
which the divine seed can be cast without a waste of vigour ; and of 
its vigour to that pervading influence whicli has diffused an atmo- 
sphere of light and life, that we imbibe at every pore without the 
power of rejection or the consciousness of effort ? Taste, at least, 
has been formed upon the models %vhich it, must be our delight to 
appreciate ; and genius, if deprived of the succour they affoM in a 
thousand modes of undetected operation, instead of soaring to heaven, 
might fall back on earth, in all the helplessness of unmanageable 
strength, without a poiitt for its direction, or a medium in which it 
could exist.’ 

Even at the risk of surfeiting our readers with too many 
sweets, we must present them with another brilliant passage. 

' It is only with the principles of our initiatory process that those 
of a new and vaunted system can pretend to collide f since 1 presume 
that its founder, or at least its chief apostle<«-has not yet the boldness 
to intrude on loftier grdftnd, and lays no claim to subtlety of learning, 
of which, however, the praise might as freely be conceded to him as 
that of a cultivated taste, or of a modest 'mind. The broad assump- 
tions of this noisy reformer, his warranting advertisements, of which 
the style seems borrowed from the stable-yard, his vituperative 
prefaces, not unworthy of a similar school, might have been left, with 
other equally respectable pretensions, to their little day of notoriety, 
and destined night of oblivion.’ 

Mr. Alexander's style is very different from that of the other 
Professors. It iH very metaphysical, and on that account not 
much fitted to convey clear notions to the learner. It would 
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puzzle 8 conjuror, we think, to make much of the foUowing 
rule. 

* The noun, or subject of a proposition, variously modified, as we 
have seen it may be, is frequently complicated still further, by a 
definition or description of the object which ft denotes. Now the 
reference of the description to the object, and which object is called 
the antecedent, because antecedently expressed, is marked by the 
relative pronoun, which is called relative, because, like the clause 
which it introduces, it relates to the object or antecedent. In truth 
the relative is but another and varied expression for the object or 
noun, which is represented under a new relation, and therefore put in 
that Case which, with the verb of the relative or descriptive clause, 
expresses the relation.’ * 

Extracts such as these might be multiplied to any extent. 
But it is needless to proceed. Enough, we imagine, have been 
produced to satisfy our readers of the facts which it was our 
object to establish. Still, however, although the outward garb 
is so indifferent, there may be something in the information 
which it clothes, deserving of attention. Now on a close 
examination, we have been able throughout the whole extent 
of their labours to discover little that is original ; little that is 
ingenious ; little for which they are not indented to the industry 
of their predecessors. The dish may be somewhat differently 
dressed ; but the ingredients are the same, and the 'flavour not 
greatly improved. Nay, so slavishly do these gentlemen 
follow the footsteps orpreceding scholars, that they copy their 
very mistakes ; and, at all events, they seldom leave the beaten 
patk without losing themselves in perplexity and error. An 
example or two will set the matter at rest. In the CEdipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles the following passage occurs. 

Evevxopat h' otKowi ei {wevrwe 
Ev rote efiott yevotro ftti ov ivyeiSorof 
llafictv direp roia^ aprtut tipaaafitiy. 

Such, however, was not the ceading of the older Editions. In 
all of them jjaou held the place of juij ov : byt Brunck, conceiving 
the meaning of the passage as it stood, to be “ very absurd, ’ 
introduced, at the suggestion of Markland, the change which 
has been adopted by almost all subsequent Editors. One 
might have foretold that Mr. Dunbar, who seems unwilling to 
forego any opportunity of mistake, would be no exception to 
his critical brethren. note is as follows. It would occupy, 
indeed„.too much space, to transcribe tha whole of it ; but after 
quoting the opinions of all the commentators, he thus proceeds. 

* Anxia (Edipi soUeitudo ut intcrfector Lali, quicunque et ublcun- 
que esset, coroprehenderetur, vetat quominus imprecationem contra 
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seipsum intelligamus. Quis crcdat eum^ tarn diras imprecaturum esse 
exsecrationes contra ocoultatorein interfectoris si sibi ipse conscius 
fuisset caedis aiictorcm apud se latere? Non erat cur quidquam sibi 
imprecaretur j namquCj si scien^^ interfcctbrem occultabat, bene intel- 
lexit se exsecrationibus^ quas jam profuderat^ obqoxium fore. Con- 
structio igitur videtur ; ILwevxo^ai Se ei (d SeSpaKUfQ) yevoiro (vpetrrtoc 
ey rote efioig oiKOitri firf ov ivy^eiSoroQ {avrop) •jradeiv drrep k, t. X. 
Hsec imprecatur ne quis putarct (putet) eum a supplicio interfectorem, 
fortasse sibi per affinitatem conjunctum^ defensurum.' 

The preceding note displays, in our opinion, a thorough 
ignorance of the general meaning of the passage, as well as of 
th6 particular expressions in which it is ponveyed. We take it 
for granted, that according to the well-known Greek idiom, 
CTTCVYOjLiat TraOeiv can signify only, I pray that I may suffer/’ 
If this be granted, and it will not readily be denied, then all 
controversy is at an end. It is not to be supposed that Sophocles 
would have written any thing so nonsensical as, if he (the 
murderer of Laius) happens to be living in my house without 
my knowledge, I pray that I may suffer,” 8ic. We are told, 
indeed, by the commentators, that avrov is understood before 
waOeiv, and the Professor supplies it in his constructio vide- 
tur/’ The passages, however, which are brought in support of 
such a construction, are little to the purpose ; and till one is 
produced, in every respect similar to that before us, we must be 
allowed to withhold our assent from the doctrine. But, exclaims 
Mr. Dunbar, who can believe that CEdipus would have impre- 
cated such dreadful execrations against him who should conceal 
the murderer, if he had been conscious that the perpetrator of 
the*. crime resided in his own palace ? Any one who could pro- 
pose such an absurd question, knows,” we think, too little 
of human nature and human conduct in such situations as the 
Poet has described,” to prove a successful critic of his writings. 
The Professor shews, at least, that he has misapprehended the 
whole tenour and connexion of the present passage. ^ So far are 
the words of CEdipus from implying that he had any knowledge 
of the murderer, or'oP his place of concealment, that they 
deny it in the strongest manner. Did Mr. Dunbar and his 
critical brethren never hear any person'^invoking curses on him- 
self, if he knew aught of a particular matter ? And what was 
the object in doing so ? Why simply to express in the most 
forcible terms his entire ignorance. Such also was the inten- 
tion of CEdipus ; while, at the same tifhe, he show^s that he did 
not except himself from the evils which he had denounced 
against others, but placed himself on an equal footing with them 
in all respects. In confirmation of our views we shall add a 
short note on the passage by Erdfurt. 
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“ In superioribus (£dipus pcenatn congtituit civilem irrogan- 
dam'et interfectori Laii et occuUatoii interfectoris ; nunc si 
inqunitio frustra sit, diras addit exsecrationes quibus |>riruo 
parricidam, 246-248 post, conscium facinoris 249-251 devoveat. 
Posterior quo ma^s terreat cives kui iva vfpnraOtarcpoi; yt-yv^^rm 
o XoyoQ, ut bene Scholiastes, ne sibi quideni parcens, si sciens 
interfectorem occultet, auo ipsins capiti pqrniciem itriprecatur, 
Haec si recte disputavi, apparet errasse viros exiraios, cum 
librisque scribendum esse, 

- ■ €/iov uvveiSoroc 

Hadeiy drrep roto’3* apriofc ijpatrafitjy" 

We would only further beg Mr. Dunbar, or those who think 
with him, or rather with whom' he thinks, to produce another 
example of /iij ou construed with the participle, where these 
words have the meaning here assigned to them. 

Again, ** Kai aTrpoaSoKijroi^ fitj av ttote — fmOfcrOai. Orclo est, 
Kai (Efiiretrwv) aTrpodSoKriroii; [njiroTe ripa ETravajSavra rocrovTOP 
uTTo 6aXa(r<rrjg av ETriOeaOai (T(j)i(Tiv. Angl. And never expecting 
that any one, having marched so far up from the sea, would 
make an attack upon them.'’ Why, if the enemy marched up 
so far, an attack was the very thing to be dreaded. For such 
a march there could not possibly be any otlier motive. Hut, 
what they did not expect was, that any one would venture so 
fin* from the sea ; and on tliis point they found themselves mis- 
taken. The Professor’s arraiigement then might be improved, 
and the translation should be as follows. “ And never expecting 
that any one would march so far up from the sea, and make .au 
attack upon them.” By following too closely the Greek idiom, 
with which the English does not here coincide, Mr. Dunbar has 
been led to misrepresent the meaning of his author. Once more, 
aWa iravrag onp EVTVXOUV, Kai TraiSag kih yvvaiKag ktu- 
vovng. Bift butchering all judiscriminately, whomsoever lliey 
met, both children and women.” Any one would supjiose from 
this version, that children and women* w?re the only persons 
they met with ; such, however, was by no means the fact ; nor 
is it so said in the original. The true rendering of the passage 
is, ** But butchering all indiscriminately, whomsoever they met 
with, even women and children.” It may possibly be said, that 
these are niceties : true ; but they are niceties quite essential to 
a right understanding of file author, and to a faithful transcript 
of his sentiments. . 

It is seldom, however — and, indeed, the scldomer the better 

that Mr. Dunbar launches out into the sea of critical remark. 

In general he keeps close by the shore, and favours us with 
VOI-. xvu^^Westminster Review. • n 
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such learned amiotatioris, as, Sensus loci hie est”— " IIou hie 
est adverbium loei^^— vulgatain retinui’^ — ^,yva>Tov' cum 
Elnisleio dedi'*^"' vulgaris recjtior*^— Licet dubitare an in prte- 
senti unquam iri usu esset- Cohstructio ei interpretatio hujus 
loci paulo dtflicilioris sic expedienda possunt/' Utinam hanc 
constructionem, expediret Professor. '^Expedienda possunt ” 
quite new to^us, anc^ we s^uspect is no where to be found save 
In the Edinburgh University dialect of the Latin tongue. Such 
is.no unfair specimen of Mr. Dunbar’s criticism; and it were 
well that he never. attempted any thing bolder.^ But as ambi- 
tion will not be restrained, we sometimes find him expressing 
his opinions on a theological question.' For example : " Ka( 
tiTrev 6 06OC 7roer|<Ta)/x£v avd^towov Kar tiKOva u/xerepov. Nemo 
non videbit locutionem hie esse. Angl. Let us make, prima 
plurali adhibita; qum res tripUcem divini numinis personam 
coarguere videtur.” We must, however, take the liberty to 
hint, that if no better authority for the doctrine of the Trinity 
were to be found in Scripture, than that which this passage 
afibrds, it might be given up as untenable ; such zeal and such 
arguments only hurt the cause which they would maintain. 
Although wo have not entered very deeply into Mr. Dunbar’s 
school books, we have said enough, in our opinion, to shew that 
in so far as*^his labour is concerned, they are not entitled to any 
very Jiigh respect ; and taking them as the best which Scotland 
produces, we are not at liberty to enteftain lofty ideas of the 
classical literature of tliat country. 

Nor will our opinion be greatly elevated by the works of his 
learned coadjutors. As if no book of Greek Extracts, suited to 
the meridian of Glasgow, had been in existence, Sir D. Sandford 
must also publish his volume. In as far as concerns himself, 
* we have reason to believe that the speculation was a good one ; 
but has it been equally useful to the cause of learning ? Or in 
what respect lias Sir Daniel refonped the labours of his prede- 
cessors? The whole thing, in fact, is a mere*' transcript from 
them—- with the* exception of a few trifling remarks ; and these 
often feeble, and certainly not always correct. In taking the 
following as specimens, we shall not db the learned knight any 
injustice. . " Kwee Xi/xwTrou<yac, Greek writers in speaking of 
dogs or horses, often use the feminine gender” — " rifiiam^ 
(sup. fioipag) by halves— now a shade, now a god, each of them 
is” — " irXevi/a tv TrXtvvx yivofiRfi^v, becoming more the 

more you march” — " to Krovjtxtivy to have equality”—" ov8’ 6 
naa^ti, nor to know what appearances this fish is the subject of” 
— c7r€cparo~was endeavouring to complete for hiin to the 
number of one hundred chariots from bis own equestrian body 
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like his own’V^" fv r' qfia ol (for c^^v) x«pi> €iroc rtif^ar etc r 
ovofia^e (by Tmesis for r£ c^ovojtia^E), and she then clung to his 
hand, ( /it. grew iftto his hand) and spoke, 8cc/W* gctrai yap n 
avrnQfiOr he wants something of it”— a translation, by the way 
rather more obscure than the original, which evidently signifies, 
** for he has some use for it.” • 

But the Professor sometimes even ^ristrfkes ihe meaning of 
his author. Thus ow j3f>f^nc ciKpov to y^iXoc, I havo 
no sooner wetted the tip of my lip, than,” &c. Now the true 
sense of the Greek words is, before I can wet the tip of my 
lip’’— « aSojuctH shall lead (a life of) tranquillity”— the 

genuine import of the expression in Herodotus, being, “we 
shall remain quiet”— “ orroia av TrcTrpaicro, 8ic., to whatever rock 
it may adjust its hollow claws, having come to it and cleaving 
to it, may hold itself fast along its shaggy surface, to that rock 
&c.”— the latter part of which ought to have been, “ and cleav- 
ing hold itself fast by its coils.” In one place we find the follow- 
ing observation, “ xapintrai, old dat, ))lur. of formed by 

adding m to the nominative plur. This is done even with 
neuters of the third declension, their nominative plural being 
supposed for the time to end in And again, “ rcpacaffi, dat. 
plur. of Tfpac. See above, Anac., Ode 3. v. 20, aneCadd to the 
rule there given, all nominative plurals of this declension (neuter 
as well as masculine on feminine) being considered for the trme 
as terminating in On this somewhat strange doctrine, it 
may be enough to produce the criticism of Professor Dunbar, 
who, after quoting the latter of the two passages given above, 
thus proceeds ; “ Accoiding to this doctrine, twia must have 
been made emte to form the dative plural. I wonder these 
grammarians did not think of making furpa, fov instance, juerpot, 
in order that they might get the dative ptTpocc;, or regna in 
Latin regni (o obtain By the way, on the subject of the 

formation of the dative pluraljwc may here atlvert to the opinions 
of Professor Alexander ; for he has more /dian one thcoiy, and 
these, too, not very consistent with each other. At page fourth of 
his Grammar we are told, that “ the dative ])lural, as would 
appear from the older writers, ended universally in m ; 
oig beinjg abbreviated forms of aiai and otert and at page seventh" 
we are informed, that “ it seems probable that the dative pluri\l 
was formed from the dati^ singular, simply by addrig to it the 
sign of plurality c; perpto anciently parpen parpoig ; that in 
like manner was formed the accusJtive ])lural, fiom the accu- 
sative singular Xoyov, Xoyovc softened into .'''•yovc; just as 
yiyavg was softened into yiyoc”-^that is to say, the dative 
plural is formed at once by abbreviation and by addition. 

H 2 
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The rest of Mr. Alexander's Grammar will be found to differ 
very little from the promise which the commencement thus 
holds out. It aims at being extremely metaphysical, and 
endeavours to account for every thing on philosophical prin- 
ciples. Accordingly, we find only one declension of substan- 
tives. But this seems to cai^ry simplification rather too far. It 
was all very well tcf redifce the ten declensions of the Eton 
Grammar to three. In going further, however, we only tlirovv 
obstacles in the way of the student, and,;obscure what it was 
our intention to enlighten. Adjectives are treaCted in the same 
way j and of verbs there is only one conjugation. But it is in 
the syntax that Mr. Alexander principally riots in the arms of 
his darling metaphysics. Can any thing, for instance, be more 
profound than the following observations ? 

' When a noun is in regimen with another in the genitive, the com- 
plex expression which they together constitute, has sometimes its 
meaning modified by an adjective agreeing in the genitive in regimen, 
€nr\rj(rrov Koirag epoc, love of the bed insatiable. This, grammarians 
say, is the figure cnallagc, and is put, but why they do not tell us, 
instead of a7r\i?crroe fcotrag epog, insatiable love of the bed. In truth, 
the figure, or, call it what you will, expresses a very natural turn of 
thought. The passion here mentioned, is not passion in general ; it 
is the peculiar seutiment of love, expressed by the term Koiraq, and 
hence the epithet which is meant still further to characterize it, is 
naturcally and with propriety referred to the ferm which describes the 
peculiar sentiment. In a word, it is not love in the abstract, but 
marriage love which is lierc expressed ; and as this idea which Koirag 
denotes, is uppermost ,iu the conception of the poet, by a natural 
association it draws to itself the adjective or qualifying term.' 

The whole of the Syntax is written in the same style ; and 
except where taken from Buttman, which a good deal of it is, 
furnishes us with little that is very intelligible or useful. 

Mr. Alexander also proposes some , reforms en prosody. 
After enumerating the eight feetfof three syllables, and the 
double feet, he thus pvoQeeds 

' All this might be exceedingly simplified would prosodians be con- 
tent with a less learned nomenclature, anil exjiress the feet composed 
of three syllables, or four, in terms derived from feet of two syllables. 
The following scheme is subjoined, not as the best which might be de- 
vised, but merely as a specimen, to show how an acquaintance with 
feet of two syllables might be made subservient to the easy acquisi- 
tion of all the rest. There is no greater hindrance to knowledge of 
all kinds, than a bad and cunib|:ous nomenclature. 

— Feet of three Syllables. 

1. — Pyrrhic-iamb. 

2. — Spon . -py rrhic 

3. — Pyrrhic-spon. 

4. — Iambus-iamb. 
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2rtd. " Feet of four Syllables, 

J. — Double pyrrhic •«. ^ w .. v 

2. — ^IVocbffius-pyrrhic . 

3. — Pyrrhic-trochaens 

4. — laiiibus-pyrrhic ... ' „ „ 

5. — Pyrrbic-iambus 

6. — -Trocbee-iambus * 

• • 

&c. &c. 

We leave our readers to judge, whether this be any simplifi- 
cation, or improvemebt, of the prosodiac nomenclature.. 

The other work, which, although anonymous, is known to 
have proceeded from Professor Alexander, contains a selection 
of four Greek plays — being one from each of the dramatic 
authors whose works have reached our times. They appear 
without note or comment; but the Editor, in his preface, states 
that he had two purposes to serve by the publication — first, to 
exemplify to the student, by a well selected specimen from 
each, the characteristic manner and peculiar excellence of the 
Greek dramatic writers and secondly, “ to put into the 
hands of ingenuous youth, a manual of instruction, that should, 
if possessed of no other merit, be at least free from the conta- 
mination of gross and obscene passages.'' The dramas are the 
Agamemnon of iEschylus — the CEdipus Tyrannust of Sopho- 
cles— the Medea of Eyripides — and the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Now, for this selection, Mr. Alexander cannot, surely, think 
himself entitled to much praise. The different plays have 
been so often published, that neither taste nor judgment 
was required to print them for the thousandth time; nor are 
we altogether certain of the value of the second object. Far be 
it from us to defend “ gross and obscene passages or to 
think with “ honest Van Damm," to w^hom the Professor 
alludes, tl^t such ‘'blurs are beauties." But, then, there is 
sometimes an atfectalion in rejecting them equal, at least, to 
the danger which would accompany their being retained, ft 
is quite possible, we think, to peruse as much of the Greek 
plays as is read at the^Scottish Colleges, without having our 
delicacy much offended ; nor is purity of manners always in 
proportion to refinement in modes of speech. The best plan, 
perhaps, is either to take the classical authors as we find them, 
or to abstain entirely frqpi the study of their writings. Some 
exceptions there may be, but as a gcyeral rule, we have no 
great fears that our maxim will be called in question, 

Mr. Alexander, also, alludes to some deviations which he has 
ventured on from the ordinary modes of Greek typography. 
He has discarded altogether, he tells us, the spiritus lenis or 
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soft breathing, as being absolutely useless, and uniformly 
omitted the asper or rough breathing whenever the aspiration, 
in consequence of being thrown back on the preceding mute, 
converts it into an aspirate olf the same order. Without pre- 
tending that these changes are of any consequence, he pleads 
hard to be indulged in the use of them as, at least, a harmless 
peculiarity; and wediavejiot the smallest objection on earth to 
accede to his prayer. In fact, we should have no objection 
that the accents (with the exception of the asper, which appears 
to have as good a claim to preservation as the, A in other lan- 
guages) wxre wholly discarded. They constitute one of those 
accessaries of Greek literature, on which profoundly learned 
inen are apt to set too high a value, and which tend to draw 
ridicule on the study from such as are not quick-sighted enough 
to perceive all their utility. 

It may be thought strange that we have said nothing of 
Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, the most important work in our 
list. But Professor Sandford is, of course, answerable only for 
the translation,— which may be faithfully enough executed, but 
which is, certainly, not ''done into English” — and for some notes 
at the cud of the volume, more remarkable for pretension than 
for merit. But as another remarkable fact connected with the 
subject before us, we may state, that in the great Northern 
Journal there appeared a review of the Jrauslation in question, 
copied verbatim from the bishop of London’s preface to the 
English version of Mathiie’s Greek Grammar. It would ap- 
pear, that in the whole country there was not an individual ca- 
pable of writing an Original sentence on a work, w'hich, what- 
ever be its merit, contains nothing but what every scholar ought 
to be familiarly acquainted with. 

From all that has been said, it must be evident, we think, that 
Greek literature is yet in its infancy in Scotland. The fact, in- 
deed, we never heard disputed. 4AII ai'e rea^y to admit its 
truth, although they may variously account for it. One reason, 
very commonly assigheci, is that to which we have already al- 
luded — that it is an article for which there is no demand in the 
country. Such, at least, is the opinion of those who have the 
best opportunities of judging. Professor Dunbar, in a work 
published some years ago, and the only one, perhaps, of his 
writings which is now out of print, thus expresses himself : 
" There are not,” says he, " ten situations in all Scotland, which 
require an extensive, or even moderate, knowledge of Greek 
literature. Is it thought necessary in the profession of the law ? 
No ordinance requires it. Is it necessary for the qualihcation 
of a physician? What injunction has been given to study it? 
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No ; Latin and Mathematics were lately prescribed by the 
College of Surgeons, but not a word of Greek. Does it even 
form an important part of the examination of candidates for 
the church ? Even here no very great acquirements in that 
branch of knowledge will open for them a way within her pale ; 
and when they have succeeded attaining their wishes, what 
higher object courts their ambition ?. In tlie other ranks of life, 
how few make it their study, or prosecute it to any extent? 
All this lamentable deficiency, Mr. Russell, with his usual saga-* 
city, will, no. doubt, attribute to the defective system in 
our university. But let me ask him, if he ever saw any artist 
fabricating goods which he could not bring to market, or which 
if he brought them, would draw no purchasers. Does he not 
know, that where there is an extensive demand for any article, 
there will always be an adequate supply ? 

On first reading this paragraph, we were inclined to esteem 
it a libel on our northern neighbours. What ! not ten situations ' 
in Scotland that require a knowledge of Greek literature ! 
What ! do the learned professions there require in the can- 
didates for the honours which they bestow, no acquaintance 
with that language which alone is justly held to entitle any man 
to the name of learned ? Knowing, though we did, that among 
ourselves too much time and attention were often devoted — not 
to Greek literature, fqr that is hardly possible, but to some ac- 
cessaries of the study, — we were not at once iirepared to admit, 
that any should run into the opposite extreme, and set it alto- 
gether at naught. Further inquiry, however, has satisfied us, 
that the Professor has a great deal of truth on his side. From 
all that we can hear, there arc very few offices for which learn- 
ing is considered a necessary qualification. It would be diffi- 
cult for us even to point out the ten situations which Mr. 
Dunbar nmy have bad in his eye. There are, it is true, five 
Greek proiessorships* whioJi may be supposed to make up half 
the number ; but even for them we never heard that a thorough 
knowledge of Greek was deemed indispensable, or that the best 
literary attainments w^re always the chief recommendation. 
Instances might be pointed out, where interest or even money 
was more powerful than merit. 

Since, tnen, Greek literature is an article for which there is 
little or no demand in Scottish market, we fully agree with 
the Professor, that it will not be manufactured to any extent. 
Some few, no doubt, there maybe, to whom the pleasure alto- 

f ether independent of the profit, will furnish a sufficient reward, 
lut in a country like Scotland the number must be limited, and 
some stronger impulse must be given before much improvement 
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can be expected. Let the learned bodies look to this. They 
are much to blame for their supineness. It is time that they 
should awake from their slunibers. If they would keep pace 
with the great movements in advance which the other classes of 
the community are now making, they must bestir themselves to 
the utmost. The days are gone by when the possession of office 
without tlie necessary qualifications would be easily tolerated. 

But will the holding out of encouragement be sufficient of it- 
self lo secure the desired effect? We gee .no reason why it 
should not. Were all the learned bodies^ insist that an 
acquaintance with Grecian literature should be an indispensable 
qualification in each candidate for their honours, a new impulse 
would be given to the study, and a motive placed before the 
young aspirant, that would be attended with the best effects. 
Still there are obstacles in the way which it would be well to re- 
move. The fHode, particularly, of teaching the language in that 
country is susceptible of great .improvement. Indeed, as the 
result of all the inquiries we ha# made on the subject (and we 
have spared no pains in our researches), we can state, that the 
present plan is as absurd a one as can well beimagined. It appears, 
that with our neighbours, the study of Greek literature is almost 
wholly confined to a college education. Seldom, very seldom, 
does it happen that any foundation is laid beforehand. The 
greater part of the students enter the university ignorant of the 
merest elements of the language, and many of them strangers 
to the very letters. We are not unaware that some changes 
have been lately introduced. In Edinburgh especially, instruc- 
tion in this tongue forrhs a regular part of the system pursued at 
the High School, and the New Academy ; and in some of the 
larger seminaries, throughout the country, a similar step in ad- 
vance may have been taken. Still, however, these are only excep- 
tions— useful, no doubt, in themselves, and destined, perhaps, to 
load the way to greater improvements. But thqy go no length 
to invalidate the fact which we have stated, that college is the 
place where the student of Greek must lay in his stock of know- 
ledge. And what can be more preposterous? Every one who 
knows any thing of the matter must be'aware, that if a know- 
ledge of Greek is to be acquired at all, the foundation must be 
laid broad and firm at school. The routine of a college educa- 
tion — of a Scottish college at least — has no provisions, and 
affords no facilities, for pursuing the study to any extent. He 
that carries little with him to the university, will, we venture to 
affirm, carry little away ; and even those who go best prepared, 
have not the means of proceeding beyond a very limited field. 
In these views we have the satisfaction of being supported by the 
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Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh — a gen- 
tleman well known in the annals of literature— and who, from his 
official situation, must have had the best opportunities of wit- 
nessing the operation of the systefn. ‘‘The radical error,*^ says 
he, “ of our system lies in the loo early admittance of our youth 
to universities. Generally speakii^, whether we look to their 
age or to their acquisitions, they are too soon translated from the 
pedagogy of a school, to the more liberal discipline of a college. 
The change wantpjd, l^d on it every other desirable improve- 
ment could be suspended) is, that a far higher than their 
present average, sohoiarship should be exacted from them, ere 
they are admissible as* students. As it is, we pass a great deal 
too early from the treatment of them as boys, to the treatment 
of them as men. In the majority of cases, they take their de- 
parture from the grammar-school, without even the first elements 
of Greek, and without being able to translate extemporaneously 
the easiest of our Latin authors. It would be well, we repeat, 
if, ere they could be receivei/iato a college for any professional 
object, they had a far higher practical acquaintance with both 
languages ; and if, by their tried and ascertained expertness in 
the work of translation, they should evince both that they have 
a large command of vocables, and that they are thoroughly 
grounded in syntax and grammar. But for this ^purpose, it 
seems absolutely indispensable that the period of their boy- 
hood, with its appropriate drudgeries, should be considerably ex- 
tended. They should be kept at least two or three years 
longer at drill ; whereas at present they are handed over to the 
Professor before the Schoolmaster has finished his work upon 
them ; and by the existing method of our university tuition, the 
one is in the worst possible circumstances for executing what the 
other has left undone. All the vigour and vigilance that can be 
possibly put forth from the academic chair, never will replace 
the incessalit task-weak, the close and daily examination of the 
school-room. What should be done is, that ere the university 
course shall commence, the scholastie course, instead of being 
cut short, as it now is, should be allowed to attain its proper 
and adequate completion. It is, assuredly, in the rudimental 
part of education that we are defective ; and it is in this that we 
are so much excelled by our southern neighbours. We are 
weak throughout, because weak radically. A failure at the 
root is sure to be indfeated by a general sickliness— a lack 
of strength and stamina, even in spite of* that gay and gorgeous 
efflorescence, which disguises the frailty that is beneath. The 
characteristic freedom, exuberance, and activity of our college 
system, we hope, will remain unchecked and^untrammelled ; but. 
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certain it iS| that these would yield a produce far more enduring, 
were they grafted on the deep and well-laid foundation of 
English scholarship.” 

That little is to be expected from education conducted on this 
plan, is pretty evident ; but the fact will appear still more clearly, 
if we consider for a raoment.the working of the system pursued 
in these Scottish sepiinaries. 

The general course, we understand, is, to attend the Greek 
classes Tor two sessions. Many, indeed, we are aware, content 
themselves withone->nay, at someofthe universities, provision is 
made for nothing further ; and there may be a few more ardent 
than the rest, who add a third to the common routine. But, taking 
two as the average, let us consider for^a moment, what is the 
amount of knowledge which such a state of things is likely to 
produce. Each of these sessions is confined to five months at 
the utmost, from November to April. During this period, the 
daily attendance for the first year is two hours— a short enough 
time, one should think, for the work to be performed. We do 
not even know, that any means are employed to enforce this 
attendance. At least, we are sure that no effectual method has, 
as yet, been contrived ; while, during the rest of the day, the 
student is left entirely to himself, and at liberty either to prepare 
for the work of the following morning, or to amuse himself as he 
thinks best. It must be quite plain, then, that if, on such apian, 
any acquirements at all are made, they can amount to little more 
than the inffexions of nouns and verbs. The grammar must, 
of necessity, be almost the limit of the progress, and any thing 
like the reading of Gieek authors cannot but be entirely out of 
the question. In fact, we learn, that a very few pages of the 
easiest sentences, rapidly hurried over, bring a conclusion to the 
first period of labour. Nay, a friend of ours assured us, that 
although he carried off the third prize at one of the colleges, he 
actually left it ignorant of the lettejs. With such k smattering 
of knowledge, at the best, the young gentlemen are dismissed to 
seven months of strenuoUfe idleness, which they may be expected 
to spend faithfully, in endeavouring to forget the little that they 
had learned. 

At the appointed time, tliey again return, much, we should 
suppose, in the same state as they were twelve months before. 
A month or two are now devoted to revising the work of the 
preceding session, leaving three or four for forming an intimate 
acquaintance with the volundnous historians, orators, philoso- 
phers, and poets of Greece. The whole seems little better than 
a farce. Had the intention been to forward the progress of 
ignorance and foigetfulness, the exertions of the ingenious 
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inventor could scarcely have been more successful.. Does not 
this state of things require reformation ? And, at the very least, 
should not the business of the first year begin, where, as matters 
now stand, that of the second ternfinates ? 

Every attempt, however, at this much called-for innovation, 
has hitherto been successfully resisted. This opposition, too, 
has proceeded, we understand, from the m^st unseemly quarter 
of all — from the Greek Professors thAnselves. Their gain is in 
danger. Were the junior classes done away with, the number of 
their students, they suppose, would be diminished, an? their 
fees, of course, proportionally decreased. Even, however, 
although such were thb inevitable result, we do not see wl^ a 
measure so necessary IVt itself should not be carried into effect. 
These gentlemen should recollect that they were not placed in 
their present high offices merely to fill their own pockets, but to 
promote the best interests of the country, by training its youthful 
citizens. It is very far from being our wish, that an occupation 
so important should be underpaid ; on the contrary, we would 
have its duties not only well, we would have them liberally 
rewarded. We would give, not only what might be deemed a 
sufficient remuneration for a similar quantity of labour, but would 
allow something for the station which the instructors might be 
expected to hold in society. We would not confine them to 
the poor wages of a mechanic, but give them a handsome fee, as 
engaged in the higher*task of cultivating the understanding. On 
the other hand, however, we should expect, that they should show 
an equal liberality in return ; and that they should lend their 
strenuous support to every improvement* in the plan of educa- 
tion, although it might appear, at first sight, rather inconsistent 
with their pecuniary interest. At all events, the public have 
nothing to do with selfish feelings. It must be their object to 
procure the best education for their children, and they have a 
right to infist that the establishments for this purpose shall be 
placed on a proper footing. But if the Professors themselves 
were to show somewhat of a generous* feeling, their virtue, per- 
haps, would not go unrewarded. Were the article furnished of 
a higher value, we see Ho reason why a better price should not 
be given for it. Why not increase the fees, and by such an 
augmentation, compensate for the deficiency of numbers ? Or, 
there may be other ways of accomplishing the same end. When 
the peo{de have got thi power into their own hands, althou^ 
they may keep the common purse shdt against all unworwy 
applications, it is to be hoped that they will be liberal enough, 
when any great object is to be gained. 

. But, after all, is it not prchable, that the fears of these gentle- 
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men get the better of their judgment? For our own parts, at 
least, we can see no reason to apprehend the falling-ort’ which 
they contemplate with so much horror. One great reason, we 
believe, why so few Scotchmen study Greek, and why even this 
small number do so to such a limited extent, is the element- 
ary mode of teaching it which prevails in all their universi- 
ties. The greater number never get over the difficulties which 
present themselves at the very threshold. So far as they 
go, nothing is met with but obstacles, which it requires no 
sraall"*degree of patience and labour to surmount. Of course, 
they conclude that the whole way is equally rugged and thorny ; 
and, as might be expected, they take the very first opportunity 
of leaving it altogether. It is, consequently, quite impossible 
that they should ever acquire a relish for it: while others, 
seeing that the result, in the majority of cases, is nothing better 
than a waste of time and money, wisely enough resolve to save 
both. Now, were these difficulties removed — were all the toils 
of the journey got over at school, and only the pleasures of it 
reserved for college, the probability is, that the Greek professors, 
while they elevated themselves to a higher rank in the literary 
republic, would, at the same time, add to their income as men of 
the world. The experiment, we think, is well worth the trying. 
If these geptlemen were wise, they would immediately set about 
it for themselves. If they do not, they may rest assured that it 
will soon be thrust upon them from withdut. 

There is, however, still another cause wdiich may make them 
averse to the proposed reformation. They may find the present 
system best adapted to their own attainments : and on looking 
back to the commencement of our article, it may not unreason- 
ably be supposed that this will add its weight to other consideia- 
tions. Weknowat least, for one of themselves has told us, that they 
have a peculiar pleasure in teaching the alphabet. But,’' says 
Professor Sandford, ''a considerable body.of youth slill resort to 
the university, wholly unacquainted'^with even the primary parts 
of Greek grammar, and anxious to be trained from the com- 
mencement, under professorial guidance. And, provided there 
be a true appetite for knowledge, and a fixed resolve of applica- 
tion, on the student’s part, I see no reason for condemning this 
system of study, by which a remarkable rapidity of progress is 
frequently achieved. Nay, I must confess that, deeming it no 
infringement upon either personal or official dignity to superin- 
tend such elementary labours, I take singular delight in the 
instruction of this lowest class.” What would be an infringe- 
ment on cither the personal or official character of the Professor,” 
it is not for us to determine, nor would it be easy, perhaps, for any 
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one to discover ; but we do think, that it must be no unamusing 
exhibition, to see the learned knight, for such lie now is, labour- 
ing to force alpha, beta, long vowels and short, rough consonants 
and smooth, mutes and liquids, and sigma solitarium, into the 
heads of a parcel of wild Highlanders. Whence, however, the 
“singular delight” which he has in tins emplopnent, flows, we find 
it somewhat hard to understand. Delightful as it may be, to 
teach the young idea how to shoot, to most minds we suspect 
that the task of leading the not uninstructed youth intp the 
higher branches -and beauties of literature, would yield rather 
more satisfaction than drilling of raw recruits in all the 
mysteries of the alphabet. However “ true the appetite for 
knowledge,** and however “ fixed the resolve of application,** 
there are few, we imagine, who would not find the latter an irk- 
some exercise. And really, we do not see how the delight can, 
in any circumstances, be accounted for, except on the principle 
that every one likes that best which he finds easiest for himself. 

Were the change for which we now plead, introduced, a double 
advantage would be likely to follow from it. Not only would 
it raise the attainments of the students, but it would tend to 
elevate the standard of scholarship among the Professors them- 
selves. In consequence, it would be impossible to bestow the 
high offices which they hold, on any thing but uhquestioned 
merit— on such men a% were distinguished for the extent of their 
attainments, and who were likely to do honour to themselves, 
and benefit to the country ; and w^e should no longer behold the 
universities — from the highest stations to the lowest — filled from 
family connexion or political influence. Such, in Scotland, as in 
most other places, has been too much the case hitherto. That 
it cannot, however, prevail much longer, we take for granted. 
No kind of jobbing will henceforth be safe. The public is 
beginning ^ open its eyes to its true interests ; and, although it 
may not be able to interfeue directly with the patronage of its 
seminaries, it can, at least, speak with a voice which will make 
the selfish tremble in their secret conclaves, and drive them to 
sacrifice their own narrow feelings to the good of the country at 
large. 

For some years, a commission for visiting the universities of 
Scotland has been in existence ; and we are informed, on good 
authority, that their repnrt has been for some time prepared. 
Why is it not laid before Tarliament ? Why is it not given to the 
world? Although all the conclusions o^ that body may not be 
just, nor all its recommendations judicious, it cannot but have 
collected much interesting and valuable information. The evi- 
dence, especially, must be of the highest importance, and we 
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doubt not that the result of its labours ^ill lead to many excel- 
lent and necessary improvements. At all events, we shall have 
our eyes on the deficiencies of our national establishments. At 
present, as the field is so wide, we have confined ourselves to one 
small corner; much, however, still remains. In the mode of 
teaching the other branches rof literature and science there is 
also room for great iv^fornv^tion, and those who take upon them- 
selves the unpleasant task of pointing out defects, or suggesting 
means by which they may be removed, deserve to be esteemed 
the best friends of those venerable institutions.. 


Art. VI.— T/ie Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By 
Thomas Moore. Longman and Co. 

TN a brief notice of the volumes before us, we deem it altoge- 
ther unnecessary to epitomise a history of transactions and 

f roceedings so well known as those of the Society of United 
rishmen antecedent to the last Irish rebellion, or to narrate the 
share taken therein by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and its fatal 
consequences to himself. All this, at least to the extent of any 
information which could be afforded in this way, must be well 
known to our readers. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to a few passing observations, suggested ^by a consideration of 
the hue given to character and incident by the labours of 
Mr. Moore. 

We need not dwell upon the conspicuous fact, that the time 
has not long gone by when any kind of apologetical or com- 
placent advertence to such grounds and motives to action, as 
those which impelled Lord Edward Fitzgerald,— except, indeed, 
the resistance was to a new or constitutional government — 
would have been received with all sorts of affected, horror and 
disgust, if not with rancorous persecution. Happily, the 
recent tenor of the social^progress lias afforded such clear per- 
ception of the only ligatures which permanently bind people 
to their rulers, and exclusively demand unchangeable and un- 
deviating allegiance, that the absurd doctrine of passive obe- 
dience is exploded even in coronation sermons. With his usual 
nicety of tact Mr. Moore has seized the opportunity afforded by 
this reaction and correction of public Reeling, to pay a tribute 
to aristocratic liberality, and the graceful and grateful associa- 
tions excited by the heroism cf high birth, and exalted family 
pretensions. In a task so congenial with his habits and expe- 
rience he could not wholly fail ; and it would be difficult to 
rise from a perusal of these small volumes without good and 
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kindly feelings towards the high-spirited and amiable mai^ iwhose 
untoward fate they record. 

It must, however, be conceded, that the characteristic linea** 
ments of Lord Edward Fitzgerald were essentially of that de-- 
scription which are peculiarly adapted to the water-colour and 
tinted hue of portraiture, which distinguishes the biographical 
efforts of Mr. Moore. In the first place, hejformed one or those 
happy exceptions to the dull uniformity of character and bearing 
produced by the usual course of aristocratic training, which now 
and then entitle, a lord John or Robert to distinction more 
honourable than the very usual ones of a name at Newmarket, 
an affair with an actress, or the eclat attendant upon an action 
for crim, con. Great original simplicity of thought and feeling 
appears to have led him, as it has done many others, into ad- 
miration of some of the finest specimens of classical republican 
heroism, in preference to the more garish models of that sys- 
tem of decorated shackle, the fantastic chivalry of a later 
period. It need scarcely be remarked, that our own country, 
especially in the struggle under Charles I, produced several 
fine examples of this description ; whose memory it has been 
the incessant task of the slavish spirit of Toryism and priest- 
craft to malign and assail, and of the searching spirit of 
modern investigation to purify and redeem. The usual practi- 
cal defect of high-spirited individuals, thus rendered, if the 
phrase may be allowed, sentimental votaries of liberty, is a 
deficiency in that sort of information, which is directly neces- 
sary to beneficial actions. A few abstract principles, amount- 
ing theoretically to mere truisms, too freqttently form their whole 
magazine of patriotic ammunition — a deficiency, which in a 
short time necessarily transfers the lead to men less precise in 
principle, but more operative in fact— the Cromwells and 
Napoleons ; and along with it the immense mass of talent and 
activity, always, ready*to submit to this species of lead. If this 
be true of all countries and in all times, it is no exaggeration to 
say, that it is more expressly so will! regard to Ireland, than 
possibW of any other country on earth. The personal history of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald*may be paralleled several times in the 
course of Irish history, in kindred scenes to those in which he 
he Js engaged in almost every alternate chapter ; and, chiefly 
for the reason we have specified, invariably to an abortive result. 

However amiable in private life, and abounding with the 
romantic energy and generosity ;vhich are so picturesque in 
narrative, and conducive to the interest of personal adven- 
ture, Lord Edward Fitzgerald appears to nave possessed 
few qualifications for a political leader, beyond undaunted 
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courage and correct intentions. The gradual operation, of 
Irish oppression upon the feelings and convictions of a 
young nobleman so directly connected with the oligarchical 
branch’ of the, British political system, is indisputably honour- 
able to his disinterestedness, and merits the name of patriotism 
in its most acceptable sense ; but the whole of his career in 
Ireland, in France, before^ he joined the Society of United Irish- 
men, and afterwards, seems to have been destitute of the 
prudence, caution, and combination, essential to the assumption 
of a . leading part in a grand social movement. To be warm, 
indignantj^t and impetuous, may be virtue in the man, but 
is* weakness in the conspirator ; and we in vain look for any 
thing in the short career of Lord Edward Fitzgerald in. that 
character, to demonstrate that he was equal to the task which 
he assigned to himself. We suspect this, indeed, to be the 
case with most of his colleagues ; for all the bland and gentle 
colouring of Mr. Moore is expended upon qualities which, while 
they exalt the moral worth, the purity of intention, the warmth 
of patriotism, and, in a qualified sense, the superiority of intel- 
lect of his favouritesi are in no high degree calculated to produce 
that fertility of resource, that ascendancy over the minds of men 
which is its consequence, that discernment of character, or that 
promptitude of determination, which are required for the conduct 
of affairs in the awful crisis of a revolution. This conclusion 
is not altogether deduced from the result ; for from the days 
of Brutus and Cassius downwards, many men of undeniable 
powers Q||mind have failed in similar undertakings. But various 
facts evim^e, that ev6n in the United Irish sense, the plot, in 
the language of Hotspur’s correspondent, was not a good plot.” 
Mr. Moore, indeed, endeavours to shew that the treachery 
of a single individual, in all human probability, alone prevented 
its ultimate success. But it may be doubted if that be a 
very effective scheme, which, after being carried into execution 
to a certain stage, can be utterly defeated by a single traitor. 
According to Mr. Moorfe’s narrative, a force in Ireland was 
regimented, armed and prepared for the expected contest, 
amounting to 300,000 men ; and yet," in such a way was the 
affair managed, that when, the leaders were made known to the 
government, they had no head-quarters to fly to, no pla4 of 
action for the contingency, but absconded, or were appreheiMed 
like mere common felons, without a^y manifestation of the 
e;;sistence of a single arrangement to encounter a danger which 
must have been always before their eyes, to assure either the 
prosperity of the cause, or the safety of themselves. In fact, all 
seems to have depended on Frencn assistance \ and though it 
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might be going too far to assert, that in no case foreign 
aid should be sought for to effect national freedom, yet there 
are strong reasons to conclude that country not ripe for freedom,'* 
which depends chiefly on such a Resource. At all events, it 4s 
impossible to laud the ability of the leaders/ who, with abun- 
dance of inflammable material in a very mature state of prepa- 
ration, are defeated and consigned 4;o immediate destruction at 
the eleventh hour, by an incident which, considering the incau- 
tious deportment of many of them, it was wonderful didr not 
occur before. * * 

The foregoingTemarks have been indulged in thempre freely, 
because it is any thing but serviceable to confound' qualifies 
and attributes, and to conclude that because a man abounds in 
the social affections, exhibits the calm virtues of domes- 
ticity, and writes letters in the Cowper style of pleasing ur- 
banity, he is altogether a great and commanding character. 
These things may be united; but in the case of Lord Eel ward 
Fitzgerald, it does not appear that they were so. This' 
excess of panegyric is all that is to be objected to in Mr. 
Moore, in this direction. It is ouite .^obvious, that Lord 
Edward was idolized by his own family, highly valued by 
all his connexions, and that he bore that commanding passport 
to the affections of society, which, backed by certain personal 
advantages, is usually found irresistible. As respects nis own 
relatives in particular^ there has been seldom witnessed a more 
gratifying and beautiful exhibition of family sympathy and mu- 
tual regard, than is exhibited in their correspondence sjupplied by 
Mr. Moore. It is chiefly, indeed, as respects this piS^iture of 
private character and confidential communication, that his 
book will be found interesting ; for as respects historical in- 
cident, it adds little to previous information, and indisputably 
leaves the public character of Lord Edward Fitzgerald pretty 
nearly whqye it was before ; but it has certainly exalted his pri- 
vate one, by shewing Its amiable directness and simplicity, under 
his own hand. It is impossible to regard this kind of corres- 
pondence as indicative of all the lofty qualities inferred from it 
by Mr. Moore; but no-one would hesitate to admit, that the 
writer must have been a very loveable and estimable man. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was the fifth son of the first Duke 
oflleinster, and of Lady Emilia Maria Lennox, daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Richiu^nd. He was born on the 15th October, 
1763 ; and, while he was in his tenth year, his father died. His 
mother, at no distant period, married Mr. Ogilvie, a Scottish 
gentleman, who seems to have entertained an affection for the 
offspring of his lady’s previous wedlock, equal to his own. ft 
VO L. X V t • — Westminster Review. i 
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must also be observed of the Geraldines generally, that in few 
families do the affections appear to have been more deeply and 
amiably implanted. The attachment between Lord Edward and 
his mother, in particular, seems to have been green and flourish- 
ing under all circumstances and in every vicissitude. As might 
be imagined, Mr. Moore has made adexterous use of materials so 
admirably calculated, in his hands, to add grace and beauty to 
his portraiture. WhSther something too mucli has not been made 
of them, as a component part of the character of a political 
leader, may be fairly doubted ; but the reciprocation of gentle 
and benevolent feelings is^always pleasing in exhibition, and if 
not employed to seduce judgment in respect to more lofty attri- 
butes, is a beautiful ingredient in characteristic delineation. It 
has often been found, too, from Brutus downwatds, that the 
purest and most disinterested order of yiatriotism has been con- 
nected with simjilicity and ardency in the manifestation of the 
domestic aflectious, — a fact which connects attractive classical 
associations with modern public men who discover similar ten- 
dencies. It may now and then, on looking to the ultimate 
aspirations of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the striking part he 
wisfied to perform in the destinies of his country, be thought 
that these points are too much dwelt upon ; and that, while the 
letters, so profusely quoted, imply very great amiability, they 
imply little more. In no one instance does them appear any 
very strong indication either of the settled convictions of the 
philosoplier, the sagacity of the politician, or that plastic fer- 
tility of resource, which was so eminently essential to the leader 
of a conspiracy, the object of which was to separate two coun- 
tries, which had maintained a connexion, such as it was, for 
upwards of seven centuries. 

Lord Edward, like most of the younger sons of the old aris- 
tocracy, entered the army ; that circumstance taking place in 
bis eighteenth year, lie served in Aniesica towards the con- 
clusion of the war ; where he manifested singular intrepidity, 
and that amiable simplicity of character which made him a 
favourite wherever he appeared. He had, however, at this 
time, imbibed so little of the patriotic enthusiasm which led him 
into his final career, that no imjiression appears to have been pro- 
duced upon him by the nature of the contest in America ; nor, 
on his return, on entering the Irish parliament, did he exhibit any 
talents as a senator, or in any other »,vay distinguish himself 
from the usual pursuers of the lounging life of a young man of 
cpiality, who occasionally fall^ in love and as often falls out 
of it again, except that we hear of none of those disgusting ex- 
cesses by which it is so frequently distinguished. In 1787, he 
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visited Spain ; and in 1788 joined his regiment in Nova Scotia, 
and made some excursions into the interior, of which his letters 
to his mother contain a very picturesquB account ; and possibly 
here some trace of the future romance of his real life may be- 
come discernible. It is scarcely possible, as Mr. Moore well 
observes, to range the unboundea forests and vast wilds of 
the new world, without an involuntjiry disposition to contem- 
plate the shackles and restraints of crowded society and corrupt 
government, with distaste and aversion. A remarkable fact dis- 
tinguishes this, part of the career of Lord Edward ; he was 
major in the regimeijt in which William Cobbctfr Was a non- 
commissioned officer, and procured that highly-gifted and re- 
markable man his discharge. 

Although Lord Edward had not hitherto been visibly roused 
into conspicuous party exertion, he exhibited a due sense of the 
propriety of consistency of character, and would not accept of 
promotion in the army, on his brother, the Duke of Leinster, for- 
saking the Opposition, lest it might implicate his conduct in the 
Irish parliament. Soon after his return to Europe, his uncle, 
the Duke of Richmond, introduced him to Mr. Pitt; nothing, 
however, came of it ; and he joined the party of Fox and Sheri- 
dan, until, growing weary of the Irish parliament altogether, he 
repaired to I\iris. Here his romantic and incipieftt dreams of 
liberty were nurtured by all the glowing and intoxicating ex- 
citement which distinguished the opening period of the French 
Revolution. His conversion was rapid, and attended with his us- 
ual single-mindedness : he at once fraternized with the most heat- 
ed enthusiasts of the time, openly proposed revolutionary toasts, 
and solemnly resigned his patrician distinctions. This was ho- 
nest, but neither wise nor necessary ; and the immediate result 
was, his dismissal from the English service. It has been con- 
jectured, Uiat his marriage with Pamela, daughter of the Duke 
of Orleans by the cefebratad Countess de Genlis (a lady just de- 
ceased),^ was one cause of his devotion to French politics and 
connexions. However this might bei it was useless and inaus- 
picious ; as he soon after found it expedient, to return, with his 
young and beautiful wife, to Ireland. 

We shall not follow Mr. Moore in his vivid sketch of the 
unavoidable operation of American and French example upon the 
vast mass of justly entertained discontent which at this time 
pervaded Ireland, and oi the formation, in 1791, of the Society of 
United Irishmen, and its gradual consequences. It is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that Lord Edward did not immediately join 
it ; — a fact possibly to be accounted for by the engrossment of 
newly-formed wedlock, and the realization of a scheme of do- 

i2 
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raestic felicity in genuine accordance with his taste ; a de- 
scription of which forms the subject of many pleasing letters 
brought forward by Mr/ Moore. 

The junction of Lord Edwartl with the Society of United Irish- 
men took place in 1794, and thenceforward he must be regarded 
as the destined military nativp head of the conspiracy in which 
tliat Society was engaged. The fate of the French expe- 
dition under General lloclie, and the consequences, are matter of 
history. The danger over, the faction that governed Ireland be- 
came doubly arrogant and oppressive, and the conspiracy had 
arrived to so formidable an appearance of organization, that a 
force was armed and regimented, to tlfe reputed amount of 
300,000 men, and a vast numerical portion of the population 
was about to rise, when the perfidy of a single individual possi- 
bly decided the future fate of Ireland. The fact is thus 
announced by Mr. Moore : — 

' It is, indeed, not the least singular feature of this singular piece 
of history, that with a government, strongly intrenched both in power 
and will, resolved to crush its opponents, and not scrupulous as to 
the means, there should now have elapsed two whole years of all but 
open rebellion, under their very eyes, without their being able, either 
by force or money, to obtain sufficient information to place a single 
one of the mony chiefs of the confederacy in their power. Even now, 
so far from their vigilance being instrumental in the discovery, it 
was but to the mere accidental circumstance \)f a worthless member 
of the conspiracy being pressed for a sum of money to discharge some 
debts, that the government was indebted for the treachery that, at 
once, laid the whole plot at their feet, delivered up to them at one 
seizure almost all its leaders, and thus disorganizing, by rendering it 
headless, the entire body of the Union, was the means, it is not too 
much to say, of saving the country to Great Britain. 

The name of this informer— a name in one country, at least, never 
to be forgotten— was Thomas Reynolds.’— p, 12-13. 

The catastrophe is too well knowci for fepctitioii Lord Ed- 
ward succeeded for some time in concealing himself, but was at 
length discovered in his retreat, at the house of a Mr. Murphy in 
Dublin, As his seizure was attended with a wound which ter- 
minated in death, a brief account of tlie circumstance is here 
inserted : — 

^ Mr, Murphy had but just begun to ask his guest whether hewould 
like some tea, when hearing a trampling on the stairs, he turned 
round, and saw Major Swan enter the room. Scarcely had this 
officer time to mention the object of his visit, when Lord Edward 
jumped up, as Murphy describes him, 'Mike a tiger,” from the bed, 
on seeing which, Swan hred a small ])ocket-pisto] at him, but with- 
out effect j and then, turning round short upon Murphy, from whom 
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he seemed to apprehend un attaek, thrust the pistol violently in his 
face, saying to a soldier, who just then entered, “ Take that fellow 
away.’' Almost at the same instant. Lord Edward struck at iSwan 
with a dagger, which, it now appeared, he had had in the bed with 
him f and, immediately after, liyan, armed only with a sword-cane, 
entered the room. 

‘ In the mean-time, Major Sirr, fvho had stopped below, to place 
the pickets round the house, hcawng rtic report of Swan’s 
pistol, hurried up to the landing, and from thence saw, within the 
room. Lord Edward struggling between Swan and Ryan, the latter 
down on the floor, weltering in his blood, and both clinging to' their 
j)owerful adversary, who was now dragging them towards the door. 
Threatened, ns he was*, with a fate similar to that of his compa- 
nions, Sirr had no alternative but to fire, and, aiming his pistol deli- 
berately, he lodged the contents in Lord Edward’s right arm, near the 
shoulder. The wound for a moment staggered him : but, as he again 
rallied, and was pushing towards the door. Major Sirr called up the 
soldiers 5 and so desperate were their captive’s struggles, that they 
found it necessary to lay their flrclocks across him, before he could be 
disarmed or bound so as to prevent further mischief. 

‘ It was during one of these instinctive efforts of courage that the 
opportunity was, as I understand, taken by a wretched drummer to 
give him a wound in the back of the neck, which, though slight, 
yet, from its position, contributed not a little to aggravate the uncasU 
ness of his last hours. There are also instances mentioned of rude- 
ness, both in language and conduct, which he had to suffer, while in 
this state, from some 8f the minor tools of government, and whicli, 
even of such men, it is painful and difficult to believe. Rut so it is. 

Curs snap at lions in the toils, whose looks 
Frighted them being free.” * 

It being understood that Doctor Adrecn, a surgeon of much cmi- 
nence, was in the neighbourhood, messengers were immediately 
despatched to fetch him, and his attention was called to the stale 
of the th®ee combatants. The wounds of Major fcJvvan, though 
numerous, wero found not tetbe severe ; but Mr. Ryan was in a situ- 
ation that gave but little hope of recovery. When, on examining 
Lord Edward’s wound, Adreen pronounced it not to be dangerous, 
his Lordship calmly answered, I am sorry for it.” 

* From Thomas-strcct lie was conveyed, in a sedan chair, open at the 
top, to the castle, where the papers found uj)on him — one of tliciu 
containing the line of advance upon Dublin, IVoin the county of Kil- 
dare — were produced and verified. On hearing that he was at the 
Castle, the Lord Licutenifnt sent his private secretary, Mr. Watson, 
to assure him that orders had been given for every })ossiblc attention 
being shown to him, consistently with the .security of his person as a 
state prisoner. 

^ Ry the gentleman who was the bearer of this message, I have been 
favoured with the following particulars— as honourable to hinjself as 
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Uiey ciinnot but be interesting to olliers-— of the interview whicbj in 
conser|ncnce, he had with the noble prisoner : — 

1 round Lord Edward leaning buck on a couple of chairs, in the 
ollice of the Secretary in tiie War Department, his arm extended, and 
supported by tlie surgeon, who was dressing his wound. His coun- 
tenance was pallid, but serene ; and when 1 told him, in a low Yolcc, 
not to be overheard, my conunission from the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that I w^as going to brefak tho intelligence of what had occurred to 
Lady Edward, asking him, with every assurance of my fidelity and 
secrecy, whether there was any confidential communication he wished 
to be made to her Ladyship, or whether I could undertake any other 
personal act of kindness in his service, he answered merely, but col- 
lectedly, ^ No, no, — thank you, — nothing, nothing 5 only break it to 
her tenderly.” 

The government, with characteristic havd-heartedness, refused 
all admission to him until at tl)c point of death, a piece of use- 
less cruelty which produced the following affecting appeal 
’ from bis brother, Lord Henry (very recently deceased), to liar) 
Camden. 

' From Lord Henry Fitzgerald, to the Earl of Camden. 

^ My Lord, — A little removed from scenes of misery and wretched- 
ness scarcely to be equalled, I feel myself, thank God ! sufficiently 
composed to write you this letter. 1 owe it to the memory of a 
beloved, I may almost say an adored brother. An uncommon affec- 
tion, from our childhood, subsisted between us >> such a one as 
The purport of this, however, is not to give a loose to reproaches 
alone, but to state to you and to the world ^ sup])orted by facts. 
A full catalogue of them would take up many pages j mine is very 
short. Many indignities offered to him I shall for the present pass 
over in silence, and begin from the time of my arrival in Ireland, 
which was last Thursday. 

^ Surgeon Lindsay, who attended my brother with surgeon Stewart, 
told me, when I really had imagined my brother to be in a recovering 
state, that, a few days before, he had been dangerously ill,; appre- 
hensive of a luck jaw” was his expression 5 and that he had been 
consulted about the breast. 1 also learned that he had made his will, 
&c. Mr. Lindsay added, ^But, however, he is now much bette^j” 
and told me, also, that the wounds were going on well, and that he 
did not apprehend any danger from them. When 1 came to inquire 
into the circumstances relating to the signing of the will from others, 

1 find this suffering, dying man, was not even allowed tp sec his 
lawyer, a young man lie put confidence in, but the paper was banded, 
first in, and then out of the prison, through the hands of the surgeons. 
Possibly he might have had little or nothing to say to his lawyer, but 
a decent consideration of his situation ought tp have left him a choice 
of seeing him or not. 

‘ Thus, situated as he was, who wouhl have thought, my lord, but 
thaL tiiiQu my arrival, you would yourself have urged me to see him. 
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After tjus my audience of your Fi^cellency ^ ‘ I 

im|)lore4> 1 entreated of you, to let me see him. 1 nc\er begged hard 
before. All> nU m va|n ! you talked of lawyers opinions 5— of what 
hud l^cien refused to qther.^, mid coukl imt be granted for me in the 
same situation. His \yas not a common case ; — he ayjis not in the 
sauip siiiiatipu ; he was wounded, and in a manner dying, and his 
bitterest enemy could not have murmured, had your lieart been soft- 
ened, or had you swerved a little from duty (if it can be culled one) 
in the cause of humanity. 

^Qn Friday, the sprgeon told me still that |Iie wounds were going 
on well ; but tha( hp perceived, as the pain subsided, that bis mind 
was more thap usually engaged. He felt ill treatment. * 

—but ho communed with Ids pod, and his Gpd did not forsake liim. 
Ffut, oh ! my lord, what a day was Saturday for hipi I * ♦ * 

bp Saturday, rpy poor forsaken brother, who had but that night and 
the next day to live, lyas disturbed 1— be heard the noise of the execu- 
tion of Clinch, at thp prison door. He asked, eagerly, What noise 
is that?” and certainly in some manner or other he knew it 3 for, — O 
God ! what am I to write ? — from that time lie lost his senses : most 
part of the PJght lip wafi raying paad ; a kpeper from a mad-house was 
necessary. 'Ilxanks to the Almighty, he got more composed towards 
morping. 

' Npw, my lord, shall I scruple to declare to the world, — 1 wish 1 
could to tlic four quarters of it ! — that amongst you, your ill-trcatmcni 
has murdered my brother, as much as if you had put a pistol to his 
head. In this situation no charitable message arrives to his relations, 
no qffer to allow attached servants to attend upon him, who could 
have bejcn depended upon in keeping dreadful news of all sorts from 
him. No, no 3 to his grave, in madness, you would pursue him, — to 
his grave you persecuted him. 

^ Qne would think j could add no more,— tut I have not yet clone. 
At this very tjmc, a Mr. Stone, an officer, thajt was in the room wiUi 
wJmm they tell me he grew fond of and liked, was removed, and 
a total stranger put about him. Arc you aware, my lord, of the 
comfort^ pf the happiness, of seeing wcll-knowm faces round the bed 
of sickness,*aijd the cruelty of the reverse ? or, luive you hitherto been 
so much a stranger to tke inlfrmitics of this mortal life, as never to 
have known what it was to feel joy in pain,^r cheerfulness in sorrow, 
from the pressure of a friend’s hand, or the kind looks of relations ? 
yet be, m.y lord, posjsesscM as be was of the tenderness of a woman to 

all whom be Joyed, was abandoned, most barbarously Jicglectcd. 

* ’ * ' * • 

' These wejre bis friends, these his attendants on his dealh-bed in 
I^ewgnfe. Suq^ay,' f urged the Chapeefior once more, and slung him 
so home, with regard to Ihc unheard-of cruelty of hanging Clinch 
close to my brother, in his weak state, that he did seem sorry and to 
relent. He said, ** it was very wrong indeed, that he was sorry for it, 
that it should not happen again, but that they did not know it,” was 
his expression. Ob, ray lord ! what does not this expression involve ? 
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whiit volumes might be written on these hist words !— but that is 
foreign to my purpose. At last the Chancellor, in a sort of way, gave 
me hopes of seeing my poor brother, — talked even of the secrecy with 
which the visit must be conducted. The joy of a reprieved wretch 
could not exceed mine j — it was of short duration. The prospect that 
gladdened me with the hopes that, in the interval, when he was quiet, 
I might still be a coinfort, — be of use to him, — vanished. A note 
from the Chancellor 'came; saying, that my reiiucst could not be 
granted. What severity could surpass this ? 

Mn the evening of the same day, the surgeons told me that the 
symptoms of death were such as made them think that he would not 
last out the night. Then, 1 believe, the Alipighty smote your con- 
sciences ! Lady Louisa and myself indeed saw him, three hours before 
he breathed his last, in the grated room of Newgate. God help you ! 
tliat was the extent of your charity. This was your justice in mercy, 
— but 1 will not embitter the sweet remembrance of that scene, which 
1 hope will go with me through life, by mis-timed asperity, nor will I 
dare to talk of it. ^ 

-f- -.f- -* * 

' My grief has plunged me deeper into correspondence with you 
than 1 at first wished ; but to recount a brother’s siilTerings, a brother’s 
wrongs, and above all, his patience, is, and will be, my duty to the 
end of my life. I will complain for him, though his great heart never 
uttered a complaint for himself, from the day of his confinement. My 
lord, you di(f not know him, and happy is it for you. He was no 
common being. I have now cased my mind o.f a part of the load that 
oppressed it, and shall now conclude, returning thanks to that kind 
rrovidence that directed my steps to Ireland, just in time to discover 
and be the recorder of these foul deeds. 

' One word more and I have done, as I alone am answerable for 
this letter. Terhaps you will still take compassion on his wife and 
three babes, the eldest not four years old. The opportunity that I 
offer, is to protect their estate for them from violence and plunder. 
You can do it if you please. I am, &c,' — vol. ii, p. Ml- 1458. 

Lord Edward lingered in a hopeless way^ from the, 18th May 
to the 4th June, on the morning of Which last day he expired in 
prison. His relations were allowed an interview with him two 
or three hours before h^ death. 

Most people will judge of the motives, and conduct of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald by the theories they adopt as respects the 
reciprocal duties of governors and governed, No man hesitates 
to assert in his own case, that instances may arise, in which re- 
sistance is not only lawful, but becomeffj a social duty ; and it is 
clear there never was a free government in the world, that did not 
owe its origin to this spirit of reisistance. The question of passive 
obedience, however, is so practically disposed of by mankind, 
that it is a work of supererogation to argue against it. The 
question, therefore, .only is, in what circumstances resistance is 
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defensible. To which the answer appears to be, that it is when 
redress can be obtained no other way. Was Ireland in that 
case when the plot was formed of the Society of United Irish- 
men ? It may be concluded, not.* A desperate and relentless 
faction no doubt prevailed, and its government was in many re- 
spects, demoniacal ; but the spirit of that government was gra- 
dually sinking before a vast moral comljination, both in and out of 
Ireland, and plot and conspiracy only served to strengthen and 
prolong it. There wanted but union among the Irish malcon- 
tents, to render o. continuance of such government impossible, 
without a recurrence t^ arms. A man of a very extraordinary 
cast of character has taught Ireland this secret lately ; and 
after all sorts of vain attempts to elude the difficulty, Catholic 
Emancipation has been the result. Other benefits will follow 
from similar unity and decision ; a fact which decides the inex- 
pediency of such attempts as those headed by Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. 


Aut. VII.— 1. A Letter to Earl Grey on the subject of the Adjustment 
of the House of Peers, — London, llidgway. pp. 15. 

2. List of all the Members composing the House of Peers on Satur- 
day Morning y October 8, 1831 ; shewing the manner in which they 
voted on the Reform Bill, as well as those who were absent from the 
Division ; together ^ith other Lists, illustrative of that Proceedmg, 
and involving the future fate of the iV/e«5Mre,— London. Ridgway. 

pp. 28. 


A S before this can be published, it may^ or may not, be known 
what line of conduct the Whig ministers mean to pursue 
with relation to the House of Peers, it is necessary to write so 
as to meet any of the hypotheses, that may be formed upon the 
ultimate event. 

The facte displayed in the first of the Pamphlets noted, (and 
which are supported Iby Tables presenting the titles of all con- 
cerned), are that on the Second Reading of the English Reform 
Bill in the House of Peers, ^ 


AGAINST. FOB. 

* Of the Peers of the United Kingdom of creation 
antecedent to the conclusion of 1792, there voted 79 81 

Of the Peers of the United Kingdom of creation sub- 
sequent to 1792 (including the latest creations) ••• 66 66 


Of the Archbishops and Bishops ^1 ^ 

Of the Representative Peers of Scotland 12 4* 

Of the Representative Peers of Ireland 19 4? 

Of the Royal Dukes ••.....•Mtf 2 1 
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' It appears^ therefore^ 

1. That among the old Peers of the United Kingdom there was a 
majority of two in favour of the Second Reading. 

2. That among the new Peers of the United Kingdom (including 
the creations under the present ministry up to the time of voting) 
there was an exact balance j and consequently the creations made under 
the present ministry were precisely and to a unit the number required to 
balance the influence of the peculiar system undei' which the new Peers, 
or part of them, had been created. 

3. That (after adding tlie votes of the three Royal Dukes, which 
leave a majority of I in favour of the Second Rc^^ding) the 42 votes 
which finally made the majority of 41 in the opposite direction, were the 
votep of 

21 pishops against 2 ; being above 10 L 

12 Scotch Peers against 4 ; being 3 to 1. 

19 Irish Peers against 4 ; being nearly 5 to 1. 

The inference from the whole of which, is 

That the people of England cannot have their Reform, because it 
does not please the Bishops and the Scotch and Irish Peers. 

The question which consequently arises is, whether 

Jfirst, the Bishops, 

Secondly, the Scotch 

Tliirdly, the Irisli Veers, 

are or are not in the category which demands, — not as an act of 
favour, but q,f fairness,— not in the character of a coup d* Hat, but as 
a portion of that every-day justice which the Sovereign is bound to 
execute on every day when the occasion may present itself, — ^their 
immediate neutralization by the exercise of the power lodged for that 
purpose by the constitution.’ 

‘ There are some powers lodged by the constitution which never have 
been exercised \ from which a strong argument might be derived 
against their exercise at the present time. But this is not one of them, 
for it has been exercised, and exercised one way, viz. against tlie 
people. There is no reason therefore in the outect, why it should not 
in turn be exercised in tlteir behalf.’ 

' And hrst, of the Bishops, it may be asked, whether as conscientious 
and honest men they will deny, that they or most of them are indivi- 
duals picked for their zeaj^nd talents by former ministers, to be placed 
in tlie House of Peers for the express purpose of upholding the system 
of those ministers by their votes whenever the occasion should arrive. 
It is not mentioned as matter of blame to them ; the sin and duplicity 
would be, if it were possible it should he denied that they are the Hite 
of the troops of former administrations, distinctly posted where they 
arc, for the purpose of acting against the pjresent. And if BQ,'r-ijS |;he 
country bound to submit a secular question to their votes, whieq tbe 
constitution lias provided the moderate and perfectly pacihe measure 
of neutralizing them by the introduction of new Peers V 

* Of the Representative Peers of Scotland a different view must be 
taken. It is not intended to deny, that they are a bigfaty respectable. 
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and even venerable^ remnant of the feudal ages ; poeaessiug much of 
the interest attached to the relics of gone-by greatness, and the (hgniiy 
of decay. It is not intended to assert, that, though they undoubt^edly 
gratified their own inherent notions by falling in with the opportunity 
the borough system offered them, they were the creatures of the ininis*- 
try for the time being, or are to be viewed in any light but as a race 
of faded territorial sovereigns, whom Ihe progress of the times has 
happily deposed. But what it is intended ^to assert, is that the Peers 
of Scotland are not the men to settle an English questioni-— that they 
were not brought into the House of Peers for any such purpose, and 
that the mode ami ipstrument through which the constitution provided 
against their being ever applied to such an end, was the authority 
lodged in the King to neutralize their power by making Peers in the 
event of tlie case arising. If at the period of the Union with Scotland, 
the question had been asked of the English people or government, 
'Oo you then intend, if ever the sisiLtecn Peeis of Scotland or a majo- 
rity of them should be opposed upon some English that the 

carrying of the English object shall be prevented by the Peers of 
Scotland ?’ — the answer would instantly have been ' No j there is a 
provision for such a case as that ; there is the (lower of the King tp 
make sixteen new Peers.' Without an understanding of this kind, the 
Union with Scotland would have been totally impracticable and 
unreasonable ; no man durst have proposed it, no man would have 
submitted to it 3 the existence of the Union is evidence of the existence 
of the right.* , 

^ If it should be asked whether Peers will be created to support the 
Peers of Scotland in resistence to Scotch Beform 5 the answer is, that 
the necessity of Scotch Reform is conceded on all sides. The parallel- 
ism of the case is a nmi est inventus' 

^ Of the Irish Representative Peers, the most moderate, conciliatory, 
and tranquillizing thing that can be done or said, is to point to their 
names and ask them whether it is not the botist and glory of the 
greater part of them, that they were selected for their personal merits 
and capabilities in support of one side of the great question now at 
issue j and whether they can in honour aver, that in this light they arc 
fair referees fbr the English people, without an equal number being 
put in on the other aide. It mSy, in the iictual circumstances of a 
country, be avowedly 7)roper and expedient^that the decision of a 
question should be referred to the ancient magnates of the land. But 
it never can be fair, that it should be referred to a j)ortion of them 
selected by the influence direct or indirect of one of the parties at 
issue> without the other party having the opportunity at all events to 
put in an equivalent. It would be like deciding by a jury where a 
known portion of the jurymen had been nominated, it matters not 
how many years ago, by on^of the parties to the case. If this portion 
cannot be removed, let the other side put in an equal number in its 
turn ; and then there will be a chaneef that the remainder, who were 
neither put in by one side nor the other, will effect a fair decision. 
But till this is done> it is plain tli^t justice does not stand straight 
upon her legs.’ 
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' This last operation with a jury, if a case can be conceived where 
there sliould be no other resource, is what in the metaphor that has 
been facetiously put forth, would be called swamping a jury. It is left 
to the conmion sense of mankind, whether the proper phrase would 
not be, that it was bringing it to an even keel' 

' The claim, therefore, on the part of the people of the portion of the 
United Kingdom called England, is for the immediate neutralization 
of the Spiritual, Scotch, and Irish Lords, by the creation of forly-two 
more Peers ^ and when this piece of naked, abstract justice has been 
performed, it will be time to debate the expediency or non-expediency 
of creating new Peers to carry a particular liill if required. There 
can be no mistake. What is advanced is, that till this is done, the 
Jinglish people labour under a denial of justice j and that where justice 
ends, and not before, the question of expediency begins.’ 

* There is another claim, of smaller magnitude, but still of some ^ 
and that is, for an adjustment of the promolions in the Peerage since 
1792. The balance sheet marked C in the Appendix, will show a 
balance of 2 Marquesses to be raised to Dukes, 3 Earls to Marquesses, 
5 Viscounts to Earls, and 3 Earons to Viscounts, due to the popular 
side. The people have therefore a right to expect, that promotion to 
this amount should be held over the heads of the peerage, as to be 
conferred after the passing of the Bill, If the peerage is inaccessible 
to considerations of this nature, there is no harm done j and if it is 
not, the people only claim a balance in futtiro, for what has been 
bestowed on the other side already.’ 

* If the opponents of the Bill should represent, that it is a shocking 
thing to treat the rewards of eminent services as if they were cotton or 
tallow, — and if, (as in the persuasion that the result would be in their 
favour they would be likely enough to do), they should demand that 
the honours attached tp great names in the military, naval, legal, and 
diplomatic or civil lines of service should be struck out of the reckon- 
ing, the List marked D in the Appendix will show that the result 
would be to rcciuirc the creation of one more Peer on the i)cople’s 
side, and in the promotions one Marquess to Duke less and two 
Viscounts to Earls and one Baron to Viscount more ; a conclusion 
probably unexpected by cither of the parties concerned*, — and which 
might afford matter for meditation fn various ways. It is evident 
that if the opponents push for this particular improvement, it will be 
conceded.*— Letter to Earl Grey. 

The List referred to in the last paragraph, presents so remark- 
able and unexpected a result, that it is given entire in a 
Note, for the meditation of all concerned. There will hardly 
be found an individual who would not have taken for granted^, 
that under the circumstances of the fifty years domination of 
the Tories, the Peers elevated since 1792 for services, or their 
representatives, would exhibit a decided majority in favour of 
their creators. And yet, mark the result ; the Peers elevated 
for services are against them. Is it that the Tories can make 
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Peers, but cannot keep them ? The military and diplomatic 
names are evenly divided. The law Lords are all over to Tory. 
And the naval ones make the vessel finally heel to Whig.* 

' No hurtful precedent can be derived from such an adjustment ; 
any more than from that created by a legal award. The precedent 
cannot take place, without the previou»circumstances being repeated ; 
and if it does, it ought. ^ 

To resist such an adjustment on the ground of the inconvenience 
of increasing the number of the House of Peers,— would be a sacrifice 
of the greater interest to the less, like declining to take cognizance of 
a majority in the House, to save the trouble of writing down the 
names. • 

If the reasonable, limited, and moderate demand for an Adjustment 
is not acceded to, the people of England must sit down under the 
consciousness that their Reform has been withheld because it dis- 
pleased the Bishops and the Scotch and Irish Peers j and because the 


* List or Peers of* tlie Unitod Kingdom elevated since 1702 for Milltaiy, 
Naval, Legal, and Diplomatic or Civil Services, who voted on the Second Heading 
of the. English Reform Bill; showing the ellbct of striking out their names on 
both sides. 
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Hence if it was agreed to strike out these names An both sides, the result v^oiild l)e to require 
the creation of one Peer more; and in the promotions, one Marquess to Duke less, and two 
Viscounts to Earls and one Uaron to Viscount more. 

t The Marquess of Anglesey and Earl of Ros^lyn are Peers before 1792. Their promotions only 
are therefore counted. 
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Whig ministty, for reasons known to itself, refused to go forward 
after being Hft^ tO the top of the rampart on thO shoulders of the 
people, and declined advising the exertion of the eonstitutional power 
provided for the case. 

Why an administration which has hitherto led gallantly and been 
gallantly followed, should in ^ this manner turn round when all the 
enemy’s defences are at its mercy, — is what, if the case happens, time 
will show, and posterity assuredly inquire.’— /d. 

Even on the supposition of the most favourable event as 
respects the simple passing of the Reform Rill, two questions 
must ever remain subjects of equal wonder, till time the divulger 
shall explain the mystery First, if tlie Bill is finally carried 
without a creation of Peers, why the opportunity was lost of 
carrying it wWi one ; — Secondly, if it is carried by means of a 
creation, why this did not take place before. A Peer should 
he in bottle a few weeks, before he is uncorked for use ; and 
if any danger was really apprehended from the pique of the 
Peers at the increase of their order, no invention could have been 
hit on for increasing it, like bringing them up to the vote in the 
uncooled magnanimity of their wrath . No man ought to be forced 
to act when he is in a passion ; patrician and plebeian infirmity 
have an equal claim on this point to humane consideration. 
Every person who has ever changed his mind, must be aware 
what a tissue of rooted firm resolves will ooze out in one night’s 
communing with the friendly pillow ; and how vastly the quan> 
tity may be increased.hy the enlightening slumbers of a fortnight. 
In such a period as the last, human nature would have become 
reconciled to an increase of the Peers in the proportion of 
seven to six, and a consequent diminution of the dignity which 
depends on rarity, in the proportion of six to seven. A patient 
in a hospital is never expected to part with his limb without 
due space for making up his mind to the separation ; and why 
should a man be desired to part with a seventh poHion of him- 
self in a hUrry ? The Peeresses loo, are known to be con- 
ciliatory ; it Was wrong not to give time for their gentle counsels 
sweet. If it is the will of heaven, the Bill will undoubtedly he 
carried; but still it was a bad arrangement, that did not 
allow the Pfeers to cool their heads before they were called to 
walk on a razor’s edge across the gulph that is before them. 
Nor is the wisdom of the course more intelligible, on the suppo- 
sition that Reform is carried without creation. If Peers were 
not created, tvhy were they not? What Connexion is there, in 
common sense, between the possibility of the Bill’s being carried 
without, and the policy of losing the opportunity of carrying it 
ufith ? Just as Well might a general say, ‘ I preferred doing 
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without ; because, otherwise, — I should have had forty-two tl6W 
pieces in battery for wy after operations.’ There Uever was but 
one ^ngible reason urged against the creation of Peers, ftom 
the reforming side; and that came from some of the more 
thorough-going of the Radicals, who said it Would Mpnldrke 
the House of Lords. If Lords knew all that meaht,~tney would 
run to Earl Grey as little boys do to the mother that whipt 
them, when they are aftaid of the bull-beggar. 

One of the most jemarkable phenomena in political mecha- 
nics, is the length of time men will go on, propping a Ihlliiig 
house on the wrong side. Let but the idea be started that thm 
is the direction in which to apprehend danger, and it Will be 
persevered in, as a cholera patient is denied a drop of water 
to cool his parched tongue. The House of Peers is un- 
popular with tne country ; that is to say, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the country have any thing but friendly senti- 
ments towards it as an aggregate. The fact is not made by 
speaking of it ; the Lords themselves acknowledge it, complain 
of it. And the unpopularity is the consequence of their 
own acts, — on which, tne question is not raised whether they 
are magnanimous and wise, but assertion made that they are 
unpopular. For example, when a member of the House of 
Peers declared in his place, that if he knew the writer 
who had giveq utterance to a certain political report (that the 
Queen had exerted her influence against the Reform Bill) he 
would kill him if he could before the next day, — a man not de- 
void of intelligence, nor wholly without the means of operating on 
others by example and precept, called together his cnildren and 
charged them, if they should live to see the time when the con- 
servation of the House of Lords should be a question which their 
votes or actions could in any way affect, to remember that their 
father had implored and besought them, by the weight of every 
recollection tvhereby he could act upon their conduct, not to 
assist in supporting a system of rule in which a man by virtue 
of hereditary right, and with no possible check ftom any nomi- 
nation of the governed, could give official utterance to Such a 
sentiment, for one hour longer than they would support the 
domination of the West Indian planters, if they had been bom 
negroes under their control. With this man, so far as he was a 
fraOtion of the population, it may be assumed that the HoUSe of 
Lords was unpopular. Any body is at liberty to maintain, that 
such feelings are as dangerous, as {he gunpowder placed under 
the House (if he did it) by Guy Faux ; the present questioti Is 
only, whether the gunpowder is there. The House of Peers, 
whether justly or uhreasonaUy, whether heroitially or in igno- 
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ranee, has loaded and crammed its under stories with the gun- 
powder of popular dislike and indignation; and under these 
circumstances, the doubt of tlie men who love their ‘ order,’ the 
fear and apprehension of that portion of the aristocracy which 
possesses a hold on popular opinion, is whether they should 
expose the hereditary branch to the evils of admixture, — to the 
inconvenience of a crowded house, and the discredit of being 
el^wed by a king-and-ptjople’s Peer. The zeal of any body on 
this point may be nascent rather than ungovernable ; there are 
chances on one side as well as on the other ; but the still small 
voice on the whole says, ‘ Preserve the House 6f Peers.’ It may 
be mistaken, and the other course may turn out to be the best 
in the result ; but at the present moment the balance of desire 
seems to be, that the minister would secure the House of Peers. 
With a great proportion of its members, the public has no dis- 
tinct quarrel; and for many of them it has a personal, and 
what may perhaps please them more, a hereditary regard. It 
would be pity that the laches of the ministry, should ruin an 
institution needlessly. Hut every thing depends on grace. 
There are fine chances on the other side ; and if it be the will of 
heaven to withhold its gifts from the Lords, it remains only to 
hope it is for the sake of bestowing the more upon the rest of 
the community. 

Among the inventions put forth by the enemy, one is, that 
there would be a difficulty in finding Individuals to acce])t of 
seats in a House which has been so repeatedly recruited with 
creations of the Tories. It might be so ; but it is a feeling 
which ought to be 'overcome. The herald’s office might do 
something towards removing it, by assigning some distinction 
which should prevent the new Peers from being ever confounded 
with any others. Thedate of the year in a conspicuous place upon 
their coats of arms, would make them perfectly secure in 
travelling with post horses, and prevent .the slightest danger of 
being pelted on any race-course*' in the country. But the 
occasion for this difficulty altogether, as well as the suggested 
inconvenience of increasing the number of the Peers, are in the 
main only things of straw. To the List of the House of Peers 
in the second pamphlet mentioned in the head, is appended a 
list of twenty-nve heirs apparent, and» fifteen others standing in 
the line of succession, who might be created without any per- 
manent augmentation of the Peerage.' If these are not enough, 
or if any of them fail, new Peers might be recruited under the 
supposed stipplation with the herald's office ; and it is hard- if 
the country cannot produce twenty land-owners, twenty owners 
of commercial or manufacturing property, .ten lawyers, and ten 
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generals or admirals, from whom the minister might select a 
cohort, that should not be afraid to speak with the Peers of the 
Pitt and Liverpool administrations in the gate. Anotl^r list 
demonstrates, that of the Lords Lieutenants of counties, seven- 
teen voted for the Reform Bill, and ffij/fve against. Such 
was the way the Tories had packed. the counties for the approach- 
ing Armageddon ; and it is to be a^question whether a Whig 
ministry are to exert the countervailing power when they have 
it. If they do not, the thing they call the constitution is a 
cunningly devised fable, to let in mischief on the people, and 
keep none out. It may be all very silly ; but if the game is to 
be played with Peers, let it be played fair. It is said just now, 
there are to be twenty-seven. But why are we to be defraiuled 
of our forty-two ; is it that the Whigs want dT difficnUy in the 
House of Lords to fall back upon ? The theory that a creation 
would be followed by a defection to an equal amount, is anotljcr 
invention of the enemy. Some would probably fall off; but 
they would not balance those whom the display of serious inten- 
tion to carry the Bill, would cause to fall off the other way. 

The hypothesis which remains, is that ministers should act 
like sensible men who do not want to turn the country upside 
down, and make Peers. Why they did not do it before, must 
still remain a mystery. But if they make them, jfll that has 
been said is a justilicg,tion of their course. If there is really to 
be what a noble lord is reported to have called a * tussle,’— -if it 
is the determination of those that manage atiairs, that nothing 
shall serve them but a new lieaven and a new earth such as may 
arise out of making a chaos of the old,— there is no harm in 
praying that by the will of Providence and. the guidance of all 
good angels, the morning stars may sing together at the birth of 
the prettiest republic that ever smiled on man. But, as Mr. 
Liston says, ' it is quite optional they may keep the world in 
the old coift'se if they like,* If they do not, let the blame, w ith 
such as finally find fault, lie on those that cut iha cable, or 
refused to lay down a new one when they might. 

The new Bill has made its appearance. The Tory hu- 
manity has triumphed. They have saved their goose, and 
their chimney is to be swept with a couple of ducks instead. 

The Bill has been re^d a Second time, and the numbers are 
324 for the Bill, and 162 against ; being exactly 2 to 1, The 
numbers on the Second^ Reading of the former Bill, w^ere 367 
for, and 231 against; being as 1*589 to 1. The relative majority 
on the new Second Reading is therefore to that on the old, as 
1 to *689 ; or as 17 to 19. The Whig aristocracy have shown talent, 
courage, hone8^**and they will go on. Vtvent tws bfficiers ! 

VOL. xyi. -^WestndnsUr Jfteciw. • k 
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Aht. VllL-^ Adventures on ihe Columbia River, including the Karfaiite 
.cfia Residence of Six Years on ihe Western side (f the Rocky 
mountains, among various* Tribes of Indians hitherto unknown, 
together with a Journey across the American Continent, By Rosa 
Cox. 2 vols. 8vo. J831. Colburn and Bentley. 

T^R. Ross Cox’s hoo]^ is a history of the Furrier wars — 
campaigns little celebrated in history, and possibly utterly 
unknown to many of our readers. The spoils are, nowever, before 
our eyes : they are suspended in Bond-street and Regent^street : 
the beaver and the bear-skin which ad 9 rn the winter robes of 
our ladies of fashion, have caused more blood to be shed than 
that of the poor animal itself. The body-snatchers of the polar 
regions, not only maintain a fierce Avar against the lives of the 
creatures whose skins they covet, but great is the feud among 
the traders, and dangerous the contest with the copper-coloured 
guardians of the hunting grounds. The solitary rurrier-ohief, 
far removed from the habitations of civilized man, holds his 
ground partly by force and partly by barter : he surrounds him- 
self and his race of Canadian trappers, half-breeds, and tame 
savages, with fortifications, and fights with the Indians who 
quarrel with him, and trades with those who covet rum and 
tobacco. But he has still more formidable enemies than even 
the wily and ferocious American savage ;t.a few leagues distant 
the stern agent of a rival company holds his court, entices the 
natives to his mart, offers higtier prices, and when he cannot 
beat down his opponept by art or stratagem, sallies forth at the 
head of his forces, and endeavours to exterminate him. Such 
are the wars of the Hudson’s Bay Company and that called the 
North West, between whom a bloody rivalry exists, which in 
bitterness, activity, and perhaps in bravery, may be compared 
with the animoaity, now non-existent and never to be renewed, 
the rivalry of England and France. Thus the spirit of gain, 
in the extremity of North America, has not only had to contend 
with native obstacles which would liave overwhelmed almost 
every other less fierce passion, but it has made to itself a deadly 
impediment. The fur-trader of these wild, and generally inhos- 
pitable regions, has not merely to contend with climate, famine, 
solitude and privation, but he must oarry on his traffic with 
an armed rival in front, and a treacbqv^us Indian in his rear. 
This stmnge mixture of commerce and war, necessarily produces 
its effieol upon the charactei; of the parlies concerned. .The 
agents of these companies are, for many years together, placed 
ill the midst of pathless solitudes, with but few companiqps, 
their only neighbours savages, and moving about from statiem 
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to station, or from winter to summer ouarters. aorOM huge 
tracts of desert or hostile countries, or along rapid and inter’ 
cepted rivers, or across mountains, where obstacles, either in 
the country, or the nation, or the t^p, are constantly ansing, 
which call into play all the more striking and useful quahUea of 
a military commander and a civil'chieftain. 

The adventures of such men are the subject of Mr. Ross Cox’s 
book, whether with the Indian or the rival trader. He was an 
Agent himself, first of tlie Pacific Fur Company, so called, not 
because it was less ready to fight than the others, but, be- 
cause its head quartern were on the shores of the Pacific ocean; 
and then, after the breaking out of the last short American war, 
which put an end to the prospects of that association (which was 
an American speculation) he transferred hia services to the 
North West Company. His station was on the west of the 
continent on the banks of the great River Columbia and its 
tributaries, and it was only after some time, on crossing the 
continent on his return, that we hear much of the contests 
with the people of the Hudson’s Bay. The first and chief ob- 
jects of interest are his adventures with the natives on the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and his own history daring 
six years of this wild kind of life. In his second, volume, we 
are introduced to warfare on a greater scale. 

No more entertaining traveller than Ross Cox has appeared 
for many years ; for very few have been wandering among lands 
or people which differ more from our daily experience, few have 
en^ged more frequently or more readily.in adventure, and not 
many have had a higher relish for the characteristic, or a 
pleasanter mode of developing its traits. The work has been 
a great treat ; and the traveller by the fire-side, during the 
evenings of the winter, may not hope more surely to forget 
either cho^ra or revolution, than in wandering over the pleasant 
pa^s of our friend of the beaver-skin. 

In giving an account of Mr. Cox’s proceedings, and those of 
his companions, we shall take him up after his safe establish- 
ment at the fort, on the mouth of the Columbia. The voyage 
round the world, and the visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
though' fifty years ago they would have made the fortune of a 
book, are now every-day occurrences. The country, where 
the Columbia disembogues itself into the Pacific, is inhabited 
by Chinooks, a filthy and disgusting though friendly race, 
chiefly distinguished for the utificial flatness of their heads, 
which are pressed completely out of the natural form ; the skull 
fr^ the crown to the eyes, descending in a regular pent-roof 
as flat as a board. Mr. Cox,’ in leaving thpm for the interior, 
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macfe some visits to their cemeteries, for the purpose of abstract* 
ing dome of their skulls. He secured two, which would have 
been valuable presents to the followers of Gall, had he not been 
compelled, in the subsequent difficulties of his journey, to leave 
them behind. 

The fort at the entrance of the river was named Astoria, in 
honour of the wealthy mewhant Mr. Astor of New York, the 
principal founder of the Pacific Company ; in the change that 
afterwards took place, it was re-christened Fort George. This 
was the chief quarters of the Company ; but fril the articles of 
commerce were collected in the interior at different stations 
which might serve as centres of commerce to the Indians. 
Soon after landing, an expedition was arranged into the ^ bowels 
of the land.’ The party consisted of three proprietors, nine 
clerks or agents, fifty-five Canadians, twenty Sandwich- 
islanders, whom they had enlisted as assistants, together with 
three gentlemen and their attendants, who were proceeding 
across the continent with despatches. The vot/age, for such 
is the name given to the terraqueous travelling of this country 
by the Canadians, was made in bateaux and canoes, up the 
river Columbia and along its banks. The lading consisted of 
arms and ammunition, and all the articles used in t^ 
commerce vvith savages, from red cloth and calico to beads 
and hawk-bells, together with provisions? The Columbia is a 
noble river, uninterrupted by rapids for one hundred and 
seventy miles ; one hundred of which are navigable for vessels 
of three hundred toii^;. It is rarely less than a mile broad, 
and in some places it varies in breadth from one to five miles. 
The shores are generally bold and thickly wooded. Pine 
in all its varieties predominates, and is mixed with white 
oak, ash, beech, poplar, alder, crab, and cotton-wood, with 
an undergrowth of briar, impervious to ^ the hunt^/s of the 
expedition. The pines, it appears, grow to a most stupendous, 
magnitude in this country. One tree near the fort, at the 
height of ten feet from the surface of the earth, measured forty 
six feet in circumference. The trunk measured about one 
hundred and fifty feet free from branches, and the whole height 
not less than three hundred feet. This tree was worthily digni- 
fied by the Canadians, with the title of le Roi de pirn. Since 
the time Mr. Cox made these observat'ons upon the majestic 
tree here mentioned, another of superior dimensions has been 
remarked to the southward of Columbia, the circumference of 
whose trunk is fifty-seven feet, and height to the first branch, 
two hundred and sixd^n feet. * 

After voyaging about a month; the expedition arrived at the 
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first, rapids. The Indians had hitherto been friendly and merean- 
tile ; they were now expected to be differently dispofi^4^, A 
* portage * where the merchandize and the canoes are neces^aVHy 
carried along the banks, often affording but a very rugged jiath, 
presents a favourable opportunity of attack ; it is found, therefore, 
all through the book, that the fights with the Indians generally 
occur at these passes. The Indian, lijie other savages and derai- 
savages, however brave, considers it an essential point, that in 
firing upon another his own body should be covered. A 
contest therefore becomes an affhir of sharp-shooters, where the 
only mark presented, ^is the accidental appearance of a head or 
an elbow from behind*a tree or a rgck. Some of the European 
agents appear to have been admirable shots, and the Indians, 
whether with arrow or musquet, did not fall far behind them. The 
white men, however, far excelled them in daring; though, again, 
they were greatly their inferiors in suffering. 

The voyageurs were formidably armed, whether for offence or 
defence ; each man had a musquet with forty rounds of ball 
cartridge, and over his clothes he wore leathern armour, a shire 
made troni the skin of the elk, reaching from the neck to 
the knees, which was perfectly arrow proof, and at eighty or 
ninety yards impenetrable by a musquet bullet. Besides the 
lifusquets, many had daggers, short swords, and pi^ols, so that 
these “ budge docto^^ of the stoic fur,*^ may be considered as 
armed cap-a-pie, and well prepared to pay for their beaver skins 
in either lead or gold. The length of this first portage is between 
three and four miles ; the river is here compressed by the bold 
shore on each side to about tw’O hundred yards in breadth. The 
channel is crowded with large rocks, over which the water rushes 
with incredible velocity and a tremendous noise. The natives 
appeared, but made no hostile demonstration, and went away 
satisfied with a few small presents of tobacco. A few miles 
above the rapids occtir themarrows, when the river, for upwards 
of three miles, is compressed into a narrow channel not exceed- 
ing sixty or seventy yards wide ; the whole of which is a 
succession of boiling whirlpools. These are the lower narrows ; 
and for four or five miles the river is one deep rapid, at the upper 
end of which are the higher narrows, formed by a large mass of 
black rock which stretches across from the north side, and 
nearly joins a similar m|ss on the south. Through this strait of 
not more than fifty yards broad, the immense volume of the 
waters of the Columbia is one mass of foam, forcing its headlong 
course, with a frightful impetuosity, which cannot at any time 
be contemplated without producing a painful giddiness in the 
lapeotator. Up the steeps, parallel to this part of the river, from 
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the lower lo the upper narrows > a distance of nine milas^ the 
party had to drag their canoes, their bales of merchandize^ 
provisions, and other lading. The task occupied two days, and, 
though the natives hovered about, was not marked by any 
occurrence except an attempt at theft. The robbers were, how- 
ever, detected in the act of seizing a bale of goods : as they made 
oflf, one of the best marksmen was desired to ‘ wing’ one of them 
as he fled, by way of warning, ** which he did” says the author, 
with great skill, by breaking his left arm at upwards of a 
hundred yards.” On proceeding, they were visited, reconnoitred, 
and watched, by several parties of mounted and well-armed 
Indians ; but, apparently deterred by the formidable array pre- 
sented by the voyageurs, they judged it expedient to let them 
pass in peace. 

The appearance of the country now began to change ; be- 
coming flat, free from timber, and the prospect over dry and 
sandy plains, being only limited by the extent of vision. Such 
is the character of the scenery for several hundred miles into the 
interior, after the land of the pine forest is left behind. With 
the change in the aspect of the country, occurs a difference in 
its occupants. Ratlle-snakes now occurred in profusion ; and 
horses gallon over the plains in herds of many thousand^, 
pursued by tlieir old enemy the wolf. The voyageurs began to 
use them as beasts of burthen, and kill them for provision. The 
price of a horse in goods amounted to about five shillings. The 
author speak^f with considerable respect of horse-flesh as food, 
and states, 1;hat, af(er the first prejudice is overcome, a 
rump-steak from a well-fed horse, between the ages of three and 
seven, might be mistaken fora cut of prime. ox beef. Tlie 
rattle-snakes are also said to afford a very delicate dish ; but the 
author could not be persuaded to partake of it. In killing 
the snake for this purpose, great care is taken ^that it is 
destroyed by one stroke ; for if it be»oiily wounded, the animal 
in its fury bites itself in various directions, and the flesh thus 
bitten is supposed to be poisonous. In the country in which 
the voyageurs had now arrived, these serpents are found under 
every stone, and the greatest care is necessary in selecting a 
couch. The anecdote which follows, explains the necessity of 
this caution, and shows the manner in which travellers deal 
with this dangerous creature. 

* A curious incident occured, at this spot, to one of our men,namedLa 
Course, which was nearlyproving fatal. This man had stretched him- 
self on the ground, after the fatigue of the day, wHh his head resting 
.on a small package of goods, and quietly fell asleep. While' in this 
tuation, I passed him, and was almost petrified at seeing a laigerattle* 
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SDftke moviog from his side to his left breast* My first impulse was to 
alarm La Course. But an old Canadian^ whom 1 had beckoned to 
the spot^ requested m^to make no noise, alleging it would severely' 
cross the body> and go away. He p’os mistaken } for, on reaching 
the mans left shoulder, the serpent deliberately coiled itself, but 
did not appear to meditate an attack. Having made signs to 
several others, who joined us, it svas determined that two men 
should advance a little in front, to divert the attention of the snake, 
while one should approach La Course beliind, and, with a long stick, 
endeavour to remove it from his body. The snake, on observing the 
• men advance in front, instantly raised its head, darted out its forked 
tongue, and shook its rattles — all indications of anger. Every one was 
now in a state of feverish agitation as to the fate of poor La Course, 
who still lay slumbering, unconscious of his danger, when the man 
behind, who had procured a stick seven feet in length, suddenly placed 
one end of it under the coiled reptile, and succeeded in pitching it up- 
wards of ten feet from the man’s body. A shout of joy was the first 
intimation La Course received of his wonderful escape, while, in the 
meantime, the man with the stick pursued the snake, which he killed. 
It was three feet six inches long, and eleven years old, which, I need 
not infonn my readers, we easily ascertained by the number of rattles. 
A general search was then commenced about the encampment ; and, 
under several rocks, we found upwards of fifty of them, all of which 
we destroyed. There is no danger attending their destruction, provided 
a person has a long pliant stick, and does not approach them nearer 
than their length, for they cannot spring beyond it, ancf they seldom 
act on the offensive unless closely pursued. Tlicy have a strong 
repugnance to the smell of tobacco, in consequence of which we opened 
a bale of it, and strewed a quantity of loose leaves about the tents, 
by which means we avoided their visits during the night.' — vol. i. p. 

On ascending the river still higher, at what is called the 
** Grande Rapide,’’ the party observed immense numbers of these 
venomous creatures basking in the sun, and under the rocks. 
Half-a-doten men fired together, at a batch lying under one 
rock, and killed and wounSed thirty-seven. There was scarcely 
a stone in the place that was not covered with them, and it was 
consequently necessary to pick the steps with not a little 
caution. 

When the voyageurs arrived at the Wallah Wallah river, a 
bold rapid stream, upwards of fifty yards wide, and one of the 
tributaries of the Columbia, they were struck by the improve- 
ment in the character of the native.^. Their conduct was marked 
by much natural politeness, modesty, and honesty. Fourteen 
miles above the junction of the Wallah Wallab, the Lewis river 
also flows into the Columbia, at which point also, that river 
changes its course, and proceeds northerly, having hitherto 
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flowed westerly. Lewis river is rapid, the colour of its waters 
whitish, and the temperatuie tepid, forming a contrast to the 
Columbia, the stream of which is perfectly clear and cool. 

At this point, a separatipn took place. One party of the 
voyageurs proceeded up the Columbia to a trading establish- 
ment which had been formed at the confluence of that river 
and the Oaakinagan river ; ^another division ascended Lewis 
river, to establish a trading post in the country of the Snake 
Indians. 

The Indians at the junction of the Lewis river and the 
Columbia, are called Les Nez Perc6s,^^ and arfe a clean, active 
race, capital hunters, and excellent horsemen. They wear long 
leathern robes, with leggings which reach half-way up the 
thigh. Here the party bought horses, and the division with 
which Mr. Cox remained proceeded up Lewis river. The path 
wound along almost perpendicular declivities of high hills on 
. the banks of the river, and was barely wide enough for one 
horse at a time. Yet along these dangerous roads the Indians 
galloped with the utmost composure, while one false step would 
have hurled them down a precipice of three hundred feet into 
the torrent below. Mr. Cox continued to ride until one day 
his horse threw him into a cluster of the prickly pear, which, 
besides being armed with its terrible thorns, was full of rattle- 
snakes. As soon as he was disentangled from this disagreeable 
position, he hailed the canoes, and foreswore riding as long 
as a prickly pear was visible. After proceeding seven days^ 
along Lewis river, another detachment ^vas sent off 150 miles 
from Lewis river, by l&rid, whose destination was the Spokan 
tribe of Indians, where, it was understood, the North West 
Company had fixed a trading establisliment, and where the 
Pacific Fur Company had determined to set up a rival shop. 
For this service Mr. Cox and some others were selected, and after 
procuring a guide and purchasing about fifty hocses, they 
started for the east side of the Roexy Mountains. This party 
consisted of one proprietor, four clerks, twenty-one Canadians, 
six Sandwich-islanders, and the Indian guide. Their route lay 
across a continued plain, of a sandy and rocty bottom, mixed 
with loose tufts of grass, in traversing which, they suffered 
severely from drought and exhaustion. As far as the eye 
could reach, the country was completely denuded of wood; 
nothing was visible but immense plain^^, covered with parched 
brown grass, swarming with rattle-snakes. The clogs died of 
exhaustion, and the horses and their riders scarcely suffered less. 
The Indians, however, always ultimately brought them to a 
stream^ on the banks of which generally grew orchards of wild 
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cherries, blackberries, and other similar fruit ; and it was lucky 
for our author that the desert possessed these occasional oases. 
It was in this wild tract of country that he lost his party; and> 
for fourteen days, nearly without? clothing and totally without 
any means of providing for himself, he wandered about in a 
state of destitution, entirely indebted to the wild berries for 
sustenance. Mr. Cox, seduced by the beauty of one of these 
orchards of sumach and cherry trees, •wandered from his party. 
He had been riding hard all the morning, and had just made a 
hearty breakfast. Entering a sweet little arbour, he pulled 
some branches of fruit, and sat down to enjoy the refreshing 
coolness of the shade.* Alas, a heavy slumber stole upon him, 
and as he slept in his natural garden, he was left ; his party 
struck tent and moved. When the unhappy Cox awoke, the 
sun had declined ; he was in fact hastening to his western bed. 
It was five o’clock, and Ross Cox was a lost man. He himself 
thus explains the manner of the catastrophe : — 

^ It was a charming spot, and on the opposite bank was a delightful 
wilderness of crimson haw, honey-suckles, wild roses and currants. 
Its resemblance toafrieiid^s summer-house in which I had spent many 
happy hours, brought back home with all its endearing recollections j 
and my scattered thoughts were successively occupied with the past, 
the present, and the future. In this state 1 fell into a kind of pleasing 
soothing reverie, which, joined to the morning^s fatigue, gradually 
sealed my eye-lids 3 and, unconscious of my situation, I resigned 
myself to the influence of the drowsy god. But imagine my feelings 
when I awoke in the evening, I think it was about five o’clock, from 
the declining appearance of the sun ! All was calm and silent as the 
•grave. 1 hastened to the spot where wc had breakfasted 3 it was 
vacant. I ran to the place where the men had made their fire 3 all, all 
were gone — and not a vestige of man or horse appeared in the valley. 
My senses almost failed me. I called out, in vain, in every direction, 
until I became hoarse 5 and I could no longer conceal from myself the 
dreadful trufli, that I was alonp in a wild uninhabited country, without 
horse or arms, and destitute of covering. 

‘ Having now no resource but to ascertain the direction which the 
party had taken, I set about examining the ground, and at the north- 
east point of the valley discovered the tracks of horses feet which I 
followed for some time, and which led to a chain of small hills with a 
rocky, gravelly bottom, on which the hoofs made no impression. 
Having thus lost the tracks, I ascended the highest of the hills, from 
which I had an extended vi^w of many miles around ; but saw no sign 
of the party, or the least indication of human habitations. The 
evening was now closing fast, and with the approach of night a heavy 
dew commenced fidling. The whole* of iny clothes consisted merely 
of a gingham shirt, nankeen trowsers, and a pair of light leather 
moccfissins^ much worn. About an hour before breakfast^ in conse<« 
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quence of the heat« I had taken off my coat and placed it on one of the 
loaded horsefly intending to put it on towards the cool of the evenings 
and one of the men had charge of my fowling'^piece. I was even 
without my hat^ for in the agitated state of my mind on awaking, I 
had left it behind, and had advanced too far to think of returning for 
it. At some distance on my left, T observed a field of high strong gfass 
to which 1 proceeded, and aftef pulling enough to place under and 
over me, 1 recommended myself to the Almighty and fell asleep. 
During the night confused dreams of warm houses, feather beds, 
poisoned arrows, prickly pears and rattle*snakcs, haunted my disturbed 
imaginatlon.*-^p« 161, 

The next day, as he was pursuing a conjectural course, 
towards evening he observed two horsemen galloping in an 
easterly direction. Prom their dresses he knew them to belong 
to his party. He ran to a hillock, and called out in a voice to 
which hunger had imparted an unnatural shrillness, but they 
galloped on. He took off his shirt and waved it above bis head, 
accompanied by the most frantic cries, in vain, they galloped 
on; be then ran towards the diiection in which they were 
proceeding, despair adding wings to his flight ; rocks, stubble 
and brushwood, were passed with the speed of an antelope-— 
in vain— he bad lost them. He had eaten nothing since the 
noon of the preceding day; faint with hunger and fatigue, 
he threw himself on the grass, where he had scarcely lain 
down, when hearing a rustling noise behind him he turned 
round — it was a rattle-snake, cooling itself in the evening shade. 
A large stone was quickly found, and advancing slowly, the 
man of the wildernes^s, taking a proper aim, dashed it with 
all his force on the reptile’s head, and buried it in the ground, 
beneath his stone. And thus ended his second day. 

On the third day, Mr. Cox continued his route ; bis feet were 
blistered by tlie sand, for the late race had worn out his 
moccassins, and his hands were all cut and wounded with pulling 
the coarse dry grass for his bed : he wtfs desperafely hungry 
for he had not eaten for forty- eight hours. He came however to 
water, atid refreshed himself with drink ; geese and ducks were 
sporting on the banks of a pretty lake in numbers, but he had 
no means of getting hold of them. On the banka of this lake 
he slept the third night. 

On the fourth day he saw plenty of wild geese, ducks, cranes, 
curlews and sparrows, also hawks and^ crows, and, at a distance, 
some fifteen or twenty small deer ; but what is man without the 
aid of art— he could seize on nothing edible but wild cherries, 
and was kept in a perpetual fever by the noise of the rattle-* 
enakes, and that of the grass-hoppers which resembled it. In 
a lake he saw fish, but he had no means of catching any. In 
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the night he was kept awake b;^ the howling of wolves, and the 
growling of bears. One evening in particular he slept near 
what he conceived must have been a great tiursery of these 
animals, for between the weak shrill cries of the young, and the 
louder and dreadful howling of the old, he never expected to 
leave the place alive. His only weapons were a heap of stones 
and a sticK. « 

' Ever and anon some more daring tlmn others approached mo ^ 
I presented the stick at them as if in the act of levelling a gun, upon 
which they retired,* vented a few yells, advanced a little farther, and 
after surveying me for sonje time with theirsharp, fiery eyes, to which 
the partial glimpses of the moon had imparted additional ferocity, 
retreated into the wood. In this state of fearful agitation 1 passed the 
night : but as daylight began to break, nature asserted her supremacy, 
and I fell into a deep sleep, from which, to judge by the sun, I did 
not awake until between eight and nine o’clock in the morning.-*p. 170. 

The moccassins being worn out, the wanderer was obliged to 
supply their place with bandages cut off the legs of his trousers ; 
the successive applications to which, gradually diminished the 
covering which his limbs had hitherto enjoyed. Some days he 
got no water ; which depressed his spirits and diminished his 
strength. On others, he fell in with traces of human feet and 
horse-tracks, which proved that human beings did, at feast some- 
times, visit that part of the world, and this contributed to cheer 
his fainting hopes. 

One evening about dusk, an immense-sized wolf rushed out 
of a thick copse, a short distance from pathway, planted 
himself directly before him in a threatening position, and 
appeared determined to dispute his passage. Cox, knowing that 
the slightest sign of fear would be tne signal of destruction, and 
being destitute of every means of acting on the defensive except 
his voice, l^gan to yell and shout, in a manner which startled 
his antagonist. He, h6wevef, was quickly moved to rivalry, and 
set up ahowl himself, which was the more terrible as it sounded 
like a signal for assembling his brethren. Cox, therefore, found 
it necessary to pursue a bolder course ; he advanced shouting, till 
he was deprived of utterance, and calling various names, as if be 
was not alone ; for this or some other reason, the wolf, after 
maintaining his position for fifteen minutes, retreated into the 
wood. ^ 

After this fatiguing exploit, he was about throwing himself 
down to rest on some rushes he ^ bad gathered : when^ on the 
spot be was going to place himselV, a rattle-snake coiled with 
head erect, and the forked tongue extended in a state of 
frightful oscillation^ caught his eye# immediately under the 
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stone/’ So that he had another engagement to undertake : 
when the creature was destroyed, on examining the spot more 
minutely, a large cluster of them appeared, the whole of which 
he killed. 

The adventure which is most amusing to the reader, though, 
perhaps, most dangerous to the unhappy subject of it, is his 
rencontre with a bear. One night Mr. Cox found the hollow 
trunk of a tree that ha(f been destroyed by lightning ; this he 
hailed as a tolerably secure retreat for the night, and crept into 
it, covering such parts as were exposed with pieces of bark. He 
bad not been asleep two hours, when he awoke and found a huge 
bear standing over him. The bear had removed some of the 
pieces of bark, and was deliberating as to how he should extract 
the poor half- starved creature that had shrunk into the hollow of 
the tree. Mr. Cox started out, and uttered a cry which alarmed 
the bear, and he retreated a few paces : the interval Mr. Cox 
improved, and clambered up a neighbouring tree ; the bear 
followed him ; but having seized a stick, Mr. Cox was able so 
effectually to annoy him about the muzzle and paws, that 
bruin descended, and determining to keep watch, entered the 
hollow tree from which he had dislodged his antagonist, and there 
kept sentry. Poor Mr. Cox was obliged to sleep in the tree, 
and to renrain there till the bear growing hungry, was compelled 
to retreat in search of food. As soon as Jie w^as out of signt the 
prisoner descended and made off* in another direction. 

After fourteen days of these wretched wanderings, he luckily 
was led by the neighing of ’a horse upon some Indian cottages, 
the inhabitants of which dwelt near the encampment at which 
his comrades had arrived, and who had been informed of his 
being lost ; they took the greatest care of him, and after regaling 
him with roast salmon, of which he ate so heartily as nearly to 
kill him, the digestion being nearly destroyed by his long last, 
they took him to his party, who had given up all Ifope of ever 
seeing him again. 

* About an hour after recommencing our journey, we arrived in a 
clear wood, in which, with joy unutterable, 1 observed oiir Canadians 
at work hewing timber, I rode between the two I ndians (they had 
supplied him with a dress). One of our men, named Francois 
Gai^issie, who had been on a trading excursion, joined us on horse- 
back. My deer-skin robe and sunburnt features completely set his 
}K)wers of recognition at defiance, and ho* addressed me us nn Indian. 

I replied in French, by asking him how all our people were. Poor 
Francois appeared electrified 5 exclaimed ^^Sainte Vierge,”and galloped 
into the wood, vociferating—' O mes amis ! mes amis ! il est trouv 6 2 
Oui, oui,il est trouve}” "Qui?— Qui asked his comrades. "Monsieur 
Cox,’* replied Franfois. Le voila ! Le voilii 2" pointing to me. Away^ 
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went saws^ hatchets, and axes^ and each man rushed forward to the 
tents^ where we had by this time arrived. It is needless to say, that 
astonishment and delight, at my miraculous escape, were mutual. 
The friendly Indians were liberally rewarded ; the men were allowed a 
holiday, and every countenance bore the smile of happiness and jov.’ 
— Vol. i. p. 183. . * ' 

On arriving at their destination among the Spokaii Indians, 
a fort was built and the post established ; after which, two 
detachments were again spared for two distant posts, one among 
the Flathead Indians, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
a distance of two hundred and forty miles in a north-easterly 
direction, and another about two hundred miles due west among 
the Cootonais. Mr. Cox and another gentleman were appointed 
to the Flatheads. Here he and his detachment proceeded 
through forests of pine, the soil covered with snow, and arrived 
among the Flatheads, after many days of weary travel. The 
natives received them in the most friendly manner, and the 
author was quite charmed by their cleanliness and good be- 
haviour. The principvil part of the people were absent in the 
mountains hunting, and, when they eventually arrived, it appeared 
they had been unsuccessful, and had been attacked by their ofd 
enemies, the Black Feet Indians, whose lands lie on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and had lost several of their 
warriors. • 

After seeing his companions safely established here, Mr, Cox 
and six attendants took a canoe, and descended a river to the 
place where he had left the principal part of his friends among 
the Spokan Indians, where he spent the winter in the log-house, 
living upon horse-flesh, carp, and trout. 

The agents of the two companies at this post, entered into a 
compact, which it is pity had not been made a general rule 
among the M&hites, which was, that neither should ofler spirituous 
liquor for sale. The conseqiiences of drinking among the natives 
were always of the most dreadful description. The great object 
of every Indian was to obtain a gun. Now a good gun could 
not be had under twenty bear-skins ; and some idea of the 
profit may be formed, when it is stated that the wholesale price 
of a gun is about 1 /. 7s., while the average value of twenty 
bear-skins is twenty-five pounds. In the spring, the detach- 
ments rejoined the principal post, laden with spoils ; the only 
event of consequence having been a duel between an agent of 
the Pacific, and another of the florth West Company, who, 
though placed thousands of miles from any civilized spot, and 
Hundreds from a countryman, could not be satisfied without 
fighting a dueb 
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<Tbey fought ivith pocket-pistols at six paces j both hit ; one in the 
collar of the coati and the other in the leg of the trousers. Two vX 
their men acted as secondsi and the tailor speedily healed their wounds.’ 

The whole expedition that left Astoria now re-assembled, and 
retraci^ their route to the sea, carrying along with them tiie 
results of their campaign. t)n their return, the chief of a party 
apprehended, tried, and hanged an Indian for theft ; apparently, 
we tribe to which he belonged countenanced the punishment : 
it proved an offence that was not speedily forgotten, and was 
not easily revenged — it was the cause of much subsequent mo- 
lestation. On their return to the sea, it appeared that war had 
broken out between Great Britain and America, and''the Pacific 
Fur Oompany being an American speculation, it became neces- 
sary to discontinue trade. The North West Company bought 
up the stock ; and the author with others passed into the service 
of that powerful and well-managed establishment. 

For six years Mr. Cox remained in this species of service, 
sometimes resident at distant stations, trading in a friendly man- 
ner with the Indians, or attempting to wile away the dreary 
hpurs of winter; at others, travelling along 'the rivers, or across 
the deserts from post to post ; encountering, as well as he was 
able, the hostile attacks of less amicable natives. We have 
followed toe author in his first expedition, in order to set the 
scheme of life, pursued by these men? more fully before the 
reader; it is, however, impossible to continue to give an 
account of a book so copious, on so extensive a scale ; and, 
though many of his subsequent journies are, perhaps, more 
replete w'ith incident, we can only recommend them to the 
perusal of the reader, while we turn to consider a few traits 
of' Indian character, as they strike us in connexion with the 
residence of a considerable number of civilized Europeans, in 
various parts of tbeir vast territory. _ , 

The arrival of an agent at an established post, with a fresh 
supply of merchandize, is an event of great importance to the 
Indians, and, if they happen to be a tribe of amiable character, 
his reception is a very joyful affair. The natives are dependent 
on the trader for ammunition, on a supply of which must greatly 
depend their success in war, and for tonacco, which has become 
one of the first necessaripif of life, besides numerous other arti- 
cles whether for use pr^ briaament, which, having once known 
the convenience of, th^ find it a privation to dispense vrith. If, 
therefore, the trader does riqt establish his post in ^e centre 6f 
some nation, it is not unusual for a tribe, <» branch of one, to 
remove their habi&tions into the neighbourhood of a company’s 
fort. These forts,, though presenting no very formidable appear- 
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ance to« European eye, are still sufficient to keep off a consi* 
derable Indian force. They ^nsist of a log^bouse, divided into 
various apartments for the principals, and a store for the peltry, 
besides another house for the men, Ihe whole surrounded with a 
strong paling, and guarded with a few four-poundersonbastiona, 
and let in with loop-holes, for the employment of musketry. 
Residbg in these places during whole ^inters, the agents neces- 
sary become the advisers and friends of their copper-coloured 
neighbours, and have it in their power to contribute greatly to 
their civilization and improvement. The individuals, however, 
who likely to select a profession of this hardy «id hazardous 
description, are not the’ persons who are most likely to propa- 
gate the blessings of civilization. In order to maintain their 
influence with the Indians, they are bound to excel in those 
accomplishments which they themselves chiefly honour, such 
as booily activity, endurance of fatigue, hunger and thirst, 
cunning, and, above all, excellence of aim. Thus we find the 
men most remarkable for their influence with the natives, are 
men who, at home, would themselves be thought little else 
than savages. For instance, there is a description of an agent 
named McDonald, a Hercules in stature and strength, a 
perfect marksman, and possessed of a courage and power 
of endurance which laughed privation and danger' to scorn. 
Many, and wonderful, are the exploits of this red-headed 
hero,' and great was the authority of the big chief of the 
golden locks; but, assuredly, be was the last man that 
Europeans would have chosen as a miss^nary of civilization. 
Indeed, his conduct proved the truth of the remark of an 
Indian sage, who, when he heard that M'Donald had chal- 
lenged an Indian to fight a duel, observed that there are 
fools of all colours.” M'Donald, affronted by some native, 
proposed that they should go out and fire at one another, at a 
certain pumber of paces ; tl>e Indian had no objection to settle 
the quarrel by fighting it out, but it appeared to him the very 
extreme of folly to fight in such a manner as would probably 
cause the destruction of both, and by a contest in the course 
of which neither took any advantage of his ground. He con- 
sented to fight, but on condition that each should stand behind 
a tree. When this quarrel came to.tij^ears of a neighbouring 
chief, a person of a very ^markabl«;bhiMracter, who lived apart 
from all his subjects, and whose sc^ iiiiqbsements seemed to be 
reflection and philosophy of an Ir^hp xind, he sent for some 
of our people, and inquired whether the whites, whoee jikiU 
and courage he bad. been accustomed to admire, and who 
themselves pretended to a monopoly of wisdom, reaUy prac- 
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tised a cuatQin;, so thoroughly absurd as duelling. He was 
answere^^Q tlm affirmative^ and appeared mightily amused with 
our nofioiiS'Of civilization. Sometimes the agents take advant- 
age of^aet^dulity and ignorance of the natives, and, af|^*the 
maniiff^df Columbus, by means of superior cunning, frighten 
them into obedience or flight. The Indians were once visited by 
the small pox, with such virulence, that it swept away whole 
tribes, and produced such a panic among them, that when it 
was understood to have seized any individual, he would hang 
himself in despair': hundreds have been seen Jianging together 
in this manner in the woods. The recollection of this visitation 
is still fresh in their minds. On one occasion, the Indians had 
assembled round one of the forts of the North West Company, 
and were threatening, and were likely to carry into effect, some 
very disagreeable measures, when the chief of the fort requested 
^palaver. When all were assembled, he came forth with a 
black bottle in his hand. " This bottle,** said he, contains the 
small pox, and unless you immediately listen to reason, I will 
draw the cork, and permit it to spread over the land.** He 
had no occasion to say more ; they fell to beseeching that he 
would not open the bottle, and promised obedience to the last 
extent. This gentleman was ever afterwards called by them, 
** The gredt Small Pox Chief,** On the whole, however, judging 
from Mr. Cox’s report, and also from Captain Franklin’s narrative, 
whose experience was in a higher latitude, w'e see no reason to 
be ashamed of the characters of the men who carry on this 
trade in these wild regions ; but, at the same time, there is little 
hope that their residence is likely to be beneficial in ameliorating 
the condition of the native people. Mr. Cox and his friends are 
deserving of very high praise, in having interfered to save some 
Black Feet prisoners from the tortures of the Flathead s, and for 
having persuaded a chieftain, smarting under the loss of bis 
wife, who bad been lately captured«and killed, to send back all 
his prisoners unharmed. This was a great triumph to those 
who know the sentiments of an Indian. It was hoped that the 
interference of another agent, on the other side of the moun- 
tains> would induce the BteQk Feet to repay this generosity 
by a similar act, i^ot hear the result. Mr. Cox 

had tortures, and, after reading 

his deacriptioiQ^j|||HI^^9Kw, as wf;ll as remembering many 
others in ^11 written of the Red Indians, we 

are not surpriJj^^^^HHpbrence : but we can never cease 
to wonder at endurance which these t>eople are 

Vacated to attainv^l^Cox saw one warrior bound to a tree, 
and who, with the Ihnives and pincers of his torturers, was 


rife ■ 
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slaughtered inch by inch, nail by nail, eye by eye, tooth by 
tooth, layer of muscle removed from layer, and every nerve 
hacked, and severed, and cut, and who never ceased to taunt 
his and to triumph over his tortures, until he received 

the long delayed coup de grace. Death to an Indian is ncitliing, 
if it be inevitable ; pain as little, on»the same condition ; he will, 
nevertheless, avoid both as long as he 9an. 

We have no space to continue our analysis of Mr. Cox’s 
work ; what we have already abridged, or remarked upon, will 
probably induce our readers to seek the book itself. They will 
find the pleasure of perusal very little if at all diminished, by 
the few inroads we have been able to make into his copious 
narrative of semi-savage experience. 


Art. IX. — Annals of the Caledonians, Picls, and f^cots ; and of 
Strathclyde, Cumberland, Galloway, and Murray. By .loscph 
Ritson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1828. 

XT is a humiliating proof of human weakness, that our 
passions are often deeply engaged in discussions, the deter- 
mination of which can never really affect either our honour or 
our interest. If one man can perspicuously communicate liis ideas 
^o another, in the language which is common to both, the question 
regarding the origin of that language may well be left undecided ; 
or, if subjected to investigation, should be treated with all pos- 
sible coolness. But it is to be regretted, that however obscure or 
perplexed the inquiry, however closely enveloped in the haze of 
antiquity, those who view matters in an opposite light, often 
mutually enter the lists with the spirit of gladiators. 

Any one who has calmly considered the origin of the Low- 
landers of North Britain, and of their language, must find it 
necessary to admit, that this involves a question loaded with 
considerable difficulties, whatever theory he adopt. Many, 
however, have a happy facility in cutting the Gordian knot, 
when they cannot untie it, or will not bestow the labour which 
the task requires. 

Some late writers on this subje^i^ave manifested great 
animosity towards all who happe ^^fflii^ ^i^r from them. The 
contest between whig andj tory, and loyalist, 

has scarcely excited more acriiq^^^P^^^Pfary world has* 
undoubtedly been indebted to his ** Enquiry 

into the„ History of Scotland preceo^^^^R^gn of Malcolm 
II I, directed its attention to what mayb^’ called h new path in 
our national history, or in various instances diffused a new light 
VOL. XVI. — Westminster Review. l 
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on this subject* His asperity^ however^ has greatly e&feebled 
his argument, while, in consequence of it, he nas occasionally 
exposed himself to severe retribution from his opnonents* 

George Chalmers, with a great deal of researon, both person- 
ally and by proxy, has trodden in the same steps, although in 
a contrary direction. Ritson, possessing far more learning, and 
a minuteness of inquiry^almost unparalleled, has also appeared 
in the arena, under the full influence of a temper highly atra- 
bilious. The posthumous work announced in the title may be 
viewed as merely a continuation of his former, detached attacks 
on Pinkerton’s system, or as his valedictory blow at the ifer- 
ser/cer of the Goths. This controversy, like a politic body rising 
into greatness from small beginnings, has gradually extended 
its limits, till it has brought within its grasp the early history 
of the Britons, of the Irish and Scottish Celts, of the Scandi-. 
navians, of the Anglo-Saxons, and even of the Romans, in their 
invasions of our island. But in order to attain ail the satisfaction 
tliat may be attained, in regard to a question so much involved, 
and in the solution of which the difficulty is in proportion to the 
deficiency of historical evidence of sufficient authority and 
distinctness, it does not appear indispensably necessary, that we 
should be able to determine whether those denominated Cale- 
<l()niaus, and those named Piets, were originally the same people ; 
for the proper subject of investigatioir is, whether the latter 
spoke a Celtic dialect or not. Nor is the precise mra of the 
arrival of the Piets in Scotland a question of fundamental im- 
portance ; for it ia enough for the argument, if it can be 
proved, that they were extensively settled in this country before 
the formation of the language called the Lowland Scottish ; 
and that there is no evidence which ought to induce the con- 
clusion, that this people were ever so far reduced, that their 
language should become extinct, or be merged in ^ome other. 

Those who hold that the Piets fqioke a dialect of the Celtic, 
seem to claim some very important concessions as constituting a 
basis for their fabric. First, they require that their antagonists 
should concede to tliem, that the Piets were either the ancient 
Caledonians, of Celtic origin, with a mere change of name; or, 
that they did not <pome into Scotland till a late period.* Se- 
condly, that no faith:be mven to those who, iivother respects, 
are deemed eWoible historians, when they assign an 

-early settlement"^ or presume to fix the quarter 

vvheqce they caiW^i^r tO circumstances attending 

their arrival. In tlfle/^tbat it be viewed as impossible, that this 
people, from what quarter soever they came, could transmit 
their language to ^us, for this most valid reason, that, as far as 
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we leam from our own historians, they were either completely 
or nearly exterminated. 

In a late review of Ritson’s work, the learned critic says, 
towards the close of a very long article, “ Here, therefore, we 
have arrived at the successive points of conclusion : 1. That the 
Piets, being the ancient Caletloniaas, must have spoken a dialect 
of the Celtic, common to all the ojiginal inhabitants of the 
island. 2. That they and their language, having been dispersed 
and denationalized by the success of the Scots, and the severity 
with which it was improved, neither could have been in future 
influential upon the manners or speech of their country ; in other 
words, what is now called the ^Scottish language, must have 
some other than a Pictish origin.’** But how has this ingenious 
writer arrived at the first conclusion, viz. that “ the Piets must 
have spoken a dialect of the Celtic ?’* It is not by fair travelling, 
but by overskipping some of the roughest parts of the road. 
He has assumed, what he has by no means proved, that the 
Piets were the ancient Caledonians.** We may be told, indeed, 
that he l»s a right to do so, from Pinkerton*s own concession ; 
who has, however reluctantly, given up this debatable ground . f 
But the reviewer must know, that he has no right to claim the 
benefit of this concession ; because it has been made on grounds 
totally different from that which he has taken up. * Pinkerton 
makes the ancient Caledonians Piets, only as holding all to 
whom he gives both these names to he of Gothic origin. The 
reviewer may, indeed, with greater consistency, appeal to 
Chalmers, concerning whom he says ; he appears to us to 
prove clearly that the Piets are no otlier than the Caledonian 
Britons.*’ J 

But, before taking the benefit of this conclusion, he should 
have more attentively examined the premises. For it is rather 
an unfortui)i|ite circumstance, that of the two principal opponents 
of the Gothic system, Uie owe should flatly contradict the other, 
—positively denying that the Piets had the same origin with 
the Caledonians. Ritson expressly affirms, that "the Britons 
and the Piets were at any rate distinct nations.** — " That they 
were the old CaledoniiP he says, " is asserted in direct opposi- 
tion to every ancient writer, Roman, British, or English, and in 
utter defiance even of truth and While be denies 

that the Piets were Qoths#he brings wl^ara more than one irre- 
fragable and conclusive evidence thfe Piets being Bri- 

tons .”11 What, then, is the concluaiw rtfally deducible from the 

* Quarterly Review, for July, 1829, p. 156, 15/. 

t Ibid, p* 136. X Ibid.,p. 140. || Annals, i, 76. 86. 88. 
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testimony of the two leading witnesses summoned on this cause ? 
It must certainly be viewed as nearly resembling that which 
would be formed, in a court of law, from the testimony of two 
individuals brought to criminate another accused, we shall 
suppose, of uttering treasonable language ; — the one swearing 
that he who stood at the bar, had been born in Scotland, was 
of Scottish extraction, apd had never been out of that country, 
while the other as positively swore, that the person accused 
was to his knowledge an alien, and had come from some place 
on the continent, although he could not specify, nor even guess 
at, the country. Of the first witness, it is demanded ; Can 
you positively swear to the language in which this man ex- 
pressed himself — ^VDoubtless/’ he replies, “he must have 
spoken the language of Scotland, being a native of that country.’^ 
The other witness, when examined on this point, can say 
nothing at all as to the language in which the words libelled 
were uttered. Could any judge or jury act upon evidence of this 
description ? 

The second “ point of conclusion,^' that “ what is now called 
tlie Scottish language must have had some other than a Pictish 
origin,’^ cannot therefore be viewed as by any means a neces- 
sary deduction from the premises. Ere it be admitted, that the 
Scottish hinguage must have some other tlian a Pictish origin, 
it is incumbent on those who “assert thic, to prove, by stronger 
arguments than any yet exhibited,^^ that “ the Piets must have 
spoken a dialect of the Celtic.” 

But may not stronger proof be yet in reserve ? A kind of 
collateral argument against the Pictish traduction of the Scottish 
language, has been formed from the late period at which their name 
appears in history. “ The first,” we are reminded, “who mentions 
the Piets is Euineniiis, a professor of rhetoric at Augustodunum 
(now Autun) in Gaul.”* He wrote in the year 29G. “ The 
very same people,” it has been said, “ Who re treafed as Cale- 
donians, advanced again — under their new name of Picts,”t 
But because we do not find this name in writing before the 
time of Eumenius, does it necessarily follow that it was un- 
known? Even his language implies the very reverse. For, 
speaking of Cmsar’s invasion of Britain, he says ; “ The nation 
he attacked was then rude ; and the Britons, used only to the 
Piets and Irish, enemies ihen half-na^ed, easily yielded to the 
Homan armvS and ensign)3.”t He obviously speaks of the naime 
of Piets as being eqiialJy well known in the time of Julius, as 
that of Irish. Although it so happened that neither Ca'.»ar nor 

Annals, 5. 7I« , t Review, p. HO. J Aimala, i. 7^- 
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Tacitus had expressly mentioned the term, Eumenius evidently 
considered it as a generic designation of the Caledonian inhabit- 
ants of North Briton. For in another oration, he speaks of 
the Caledonians, and other Piets.*” With this the testimony 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote anno 3(i0, perfectly corre- 
sponds. The Piets,” he says, V are divided into two nations, 
the Dicaledones and Vecturiones.” He indeed distinguishes the 
Scots, as well as those called Attaedts, from the two divisions 
of the Picts.f 

Various attempts have been made to invalidate the his- 
torical evidence of their migration from Scandinavia. ‘'Bede,” 
we are told, “ who* was contemporary with the Pictish 
government, speaks doubtfully of the Piets as the second 
people who came into this island from Scythia.” He 
“ relates all this rather as what he had heard, than as what 
he knew. We now know, from more accurate examination, that 
the Piets were certainly Caledonians, that the Caledonians were 
Jlritons, and that the Britons were Gauls.”^ This high- 
sounding, self-confident affirmation cannot reasonably excite 
any surprise, as proceeding from a writer wlio held all his own 
dogmas, however lightly adopted, to be oracular. We need not 
wonder that he should boast of his own later information in 
regard to the Piets, as superior to that of their contemporary 
Bede, who could njore accurately distinguish between the 
Belgse and the Gauls, nay who was better acquainted with th(3 
Latin language, than Julius Ctesar himself. For although 
Caesar asserts, that the Belgse differed from the Gauls, “ linguA, 
in language, in customs, and in laws,” yet wc are recjuired to 
believe that he meant nothing more than that there was some 
slight diflerence in regard to dialect.^ We now know in like 
manner, that although Tacitus has been hitherto accounted a very 
accurate historian, his character has been quite misappreliended ; 
for, notwTthstanding the information received from his own 
father-in-law Agricola, he “ talked about the origin of tiio 
Caledonians, and Germans, like a man wlio was not very 
skilful in such investigations; and who preferred declama- 
tion to inquiry .”11 How could he be so skilful, in that early 
age, as those who wrote seventeen centuries after Iiim ? 

. “ Bede,” says Ritson, although with more modesty, “ pro- 
fessedly writes from hearsay. He seems to have had no clear 
idea of the age, and ftill less of the precise year when this 
expedition took place.”^ The sole foundation for these suc- 

♦ Non dico Calcdoiiutn, aliorumque Pictoruiii, silvas et paludcs}. Ibid. 

t Res. Gest. Lib. xxvii. c. 7. 

t Caledonia, i, 199* § Ibid. i. 10. N. 

II Ibid, i. 202. IT Annalts/i. 135, 136. 
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cessive attacks on the credibility of Bede, is, that he uses the 
phrase ut perhibent. This has been rendered, “ as they report,” 
although it may rather signify, “ as it is affirmed.” But most 
probably this phraseology rbfers to the words immediately 
subjoined, longh navibus non multis : or to some of the circum> 
stances subsequently mentioned with such particularity, as that 
of the circuitous course of the strangers ; rather than to what 

S recedes, — that the nation of the Piets came from Scythia. 

To such restriction, indeed, appears in Alfred’s AngIo*Saxon 
version of this history ; and it deserves our particular attention, 
that a variety of articles now appear emlradied in the Latin 
that are wanting in the work of the royal translator, which, it 
has been thought, may be deemed more authentic than what 
is given as the original, as having been less used, and far less 
frequently transcribed by the monks. 

But be it so—that Bede narrates this merely as matter of 
general belief, or of traditionary relation ; could any thing more 
have been reasonably expected? While he employs this 
qualihed mode of expression, does he throw out a single hint, 
as if he found reason to consider the tradition as totally un- 
founded, or even to susjiect its accuracy ? Had he expressed 
himself more strongly, the very force of his language would 
have been converted into an argument against the weight of 
his testimony. Must we blame the venerable historian, then, 
because he does not inform us that he saw these Scythians 
land, or that he does not point out the very harbour or creek 
that received them, or particularize the number of their ships, 
or tell us the precise year when this invasion took place? 
Does not the very caution of his language induce a conviction, 
that he expressed the generally received opinion of the age in 
which he wrote, as at least supported by uncootradicted tradi- 
tion ? He does not, indeed, refer to any preceding writer as to 
these facts; but ho could no otherwise* supply tlfe want of 
written testimony than by bringing forward the best that he 
could find. Would it not be as reasonable to deny that the 
Celts ever migrated from the continent; as to affirm that they were 
autoehihones of the soil of Britain, because no historian has 
told us “ the precise year ” when they took possession of it ? 

The testimony of Bede concerning the Piets, receives no in- 
considerable support from the account given by him of the sub* 
sequent arrival of a colany of the Scots in Argyle.* For the 
fact is generally admitted, although there is a variation of wn* 
timent as to the proper date. But the good man speaks with 


* Bede, Hitt. Lib. i. c. 1. 
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singular modesty, even on this bead ; merely saying, in addition 
to his statement in regard to the Piets, “ Procedente antem tem-^ 
pore^ In process of time, Britain, after the Britons and Piets, 
received a third nation of the Scots in the quarter or district 
belonging to the Piets.” But it is amusing to observe how 
short a way the credibility of the /nost faithful historians goes, 
when it comes in contact with system or prejudice. Dede has 
a ri^ht to be tried by the standard 6f his own style. Before 
leaking such assertions, it would have occurred to an unbiassed 
mind, that it was necessary to examine in what sense the 
venerable historian uses the same word elsewhere. Had the 
opponents of the Gothic system taken this course, they would 
have found that he expresses himself in the very same manner in 
relation to a fact ascertained by the testimony of the whole of bis 
nation, and regarding one of the most important events in which 
it was interested. This was the invasion of England by the 
brothers Hengist and Horsa.’^ Could Bede be in any doubt, 
whether these were the leaders of his ancestors, little more 
than two centuries before his own time? 

It is singular, that llitson, notwithstanding his eager nib- 
bling at the testimony of the Anglo-Saxon historian, acknow- 
ledges its unquestionable accuracy with respect to the coun- 
try from which he had brought the Piets. ** The. Scythia of 
Bede,” he says, is yniversally allowed to be Scandia, Scandi- 
navia, modern Denmark, Or Jutland, which Tacitus seems to 
comprehend within his description of Germany .”t But Scyth- 
ians though they be, he is deterniined to albw them no language 
but Celtic. * 

The finishing blow reserved for the Pictish tongue, is ilie 
almost total extermination of the people. “ That the Piets,” 
says our authctt# were for the most part actually destroyed 
and exterminated by Kenneth Macalpin, is, if not absolutely 
certain, aT least highly pi^obable.” As" if this were too much 
kindness to the devoted race, he adds ; — or rather, in fact, not 
at all probable, but certainly or substantially true, if we may 
rely on positive authorities, and circumstantial evidence.” All 
history, such as it is, agrees in the deletion and extermination 
of the Pict8|. Many an innocent manhas suffered fatally, merely 
for being found in bad company; and jve strongly* suspect, 
that Ritson, from the excitement of the unmitigated gall of bis 
heart against Pinkertoif, has dealt o^^ harder measure to the 
Piets, for being found under bid \ protection, than they 

' * Duces fuisse p^hibmar eorum primi duo fratres Hengist et Horsa. 
Hist Ub. he. 15. 

t Annals^ ii 78* % Ibid, h 128* 
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might otherwise have met with. He is indeed prepared for 
passing on them a sentence of total extirpation. For, as he 
proceeds in his course, he gathers up all the criminations he can 
find against them. " Gildas,’* he says, “ although he reviles even 
the sovereigns of his native country in the most intemperate 
language, could not possibly have been mistaken in the ac- 
count he has given of these hostile, savage, and pagan strangers, 
without the slightest intinlation, that they had degenerated from 
their parent stock*.” Need we wonder then, that they should 
seem ripe for the sentence of excision passed on them by this 
modern Censor , — Delenda est Carthago? He seen4, almost dis- 
posed to accede to the justness of meif punishment, as in an 
old record ascribed to the supreme judge : “ God, because of 
the demerit of their wickedness, thought fit to eject them from 
their inheritance, because they not only despised him, and the 
mass and his precept, but were equally reluctant to do their 
duty to fellow-men f .” He also quotes a passage from Henry 
of Huntingdon, who wrote about the year 1154, as contain- 
ing “ the strongest and most decisive testimony” in favour 
of this extermination ; as he believes that, “ not only their kings 
and princes, but the people perished, so that their whole stock 
and language, and even the memory of them, failed at the sfime 
timet” This bitterness against the Piets is moreover singularly 
demonstrated, at the very time that he find^ it impossible to deny 
the testimony of Bede as to their migration from Scandinavia. 
For he says, " Scythia, therefore, like the fabulous plain in the 
land of Shinar, poured out its swarms over all the north.”§ 

The intelligent revieVver seems much inclined to accede to the 
doctrine of deletion, although he cannot carry it exactly so far 
as the strong language of the chronicles might bear, if literally 
understood. Thus, all ancient and modem authorities,” he says, 
" historical or traditionary, coincide, more or less, in the fact, 
that the Piets were, if not totally e;ctimated, yet destroyed as 
an independent and existing nation. Every authority yet dis- 
covered attests the same fact, however .it may be defaced by 
improbabilities and traditional exaggerations. But this general 
belief, however encumbered with difficulties, is a death-blow to 
the hypothesis of Pinkerton, called the Gothic system. It 
could only be the geijeral dispersion and desolation of the Pict- 
ish nation, which could well nigh destroy the very name of the 
Piets, which could totally annihilate their language, and with 
some slight exceptions destroy so completely the memory of 

.-All ^ 

* Annals, i. 89. f Nomina Regum : ib. id. 1. 130. repeated p,246, 

JIbid. 1.131. § Ibid. i. 79. 
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their race* that scarce an instance occurs of the proper names 
familiar to their royal dynasty being again mentioned in 
history."* 

When the critic speaks of the general belief, in regard to the 
fate of the Piets, being a death-blow to the Gothic system, 
(although some of his less sangViine readers may think that a 
pman is sung before the victory), thefe is a considerable degree 
of mystification in his mode of management; it may be questioned 
if any tragedy was ever acted — for the production is undoubtedly 
meant as such-rin which there has been such a shifting of the 
scenes. The hero himself is a very doubtful character. In the 
first act he is introd uceci under one name, in the second he assumes 
another. In an early part of the exhibition, we see him mortally 
wounded by a number of murderous strokes. Life appears com- 
pletely annihilated. By and by he begins to stir, nay, to speak; 
although he awakes out of his death-dream with such a change 
of language that he can scarcely be understood. He, at lengw, 
starts up again. His arm is nearly as powerful, and his strwes 
as much dreaded as ever : and what is passing strange, his 
former deadly enemies are eager to avail themselves of his aid, 
and place unreserved confidence, not only in his bravery, but in 
his fidelity. 

It is needless to waste time in shewing the total incbnsequence 
of an argument founded on general belief, which, it is acknow- 
ledged, IS "encumbered with difficulties,” and regards " a fact 
defaced by improbabilities and exaggerations.” The writer 
evidently appears very much puzzled to determine the limits of 
the destruction asserted. A complete deletion of the Piets 
neither he, •‘nor any one at all acquainted with our history, 
believes, or can believe ; any more than the total destruction, 
without distinction of sex or age, of the metropolitan city of 
Cam'elon, which never existed, as a city at least, save in the 
fables of coece; whb asserts that the whole nation was de- 
stroyed, save two thousand who escaped to England.”t This 
general belief, then, fails to prove a death-blow, as it has reached 
no vital part. 

But the Piets, "if not totally extirpated, were yet destroyed 
as an independent and existinjg nation.” That they no longer 
appeared in an independent form, may be admitted without any 
injury to the point at issye. It is, however, worthy of remairk, 
that Chalmers, while he asserts that Kenneth obtained the 
superiority over the Piets, greatly mot&fies the conquest. For 
he shews that his fiither Alpine had married Urgusia,' the 
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daughter of Urgus the Pictish king ; and that Uven, his grand- 
son, dying without a male heir^ the succession was opened to 
Kenneth. “ In his person,” he adds, “ a new dynasty began. 
The king was changed ; but the government remained the same. 
The Piots and Scots, readily coalesced.” He rests this coalition, 
indeed, on grounds which we<do not admit. But his followii^ 
remark, although he was so determined an enemy to the Gothic 
system,” deserves to be weighed by those writers who seem 
so anxious for deletion : " yet has it been asserted by ijmorance, 
and believed by credulity, that Kenneth made so baa a use of 
the power which he had adioitly acquired, as to destroy the 
whole Pictish people, in the wantonness of his cruelty.”* 

But although the Piets were subjected to “ a new dynasty,” 
they were by no means •“ destroyed as an existing nation.” 
Would any one apply this to the modern Scots ? They have 
lost their separate existence. They have no more their court, their 
parliament, scarcely even their name, for on the continent they 
most submit to be called English. But shall it therefore be 
said, that the Scots have ceased to be an " existing nation ?” 
This loss of national character may be traced to a fact similar 
to that under consideration one of the Scottish royal line suc- 
ceeded, (although without blood, yet not altogether without the 
craft ascribed to his predecessor Kenneth), to the tlirone of 
England.f 

What, then, are we to understand by " the general dispersion 
and desolation of the Pictish nation ? ” Were ail, who were not 
cut o6f by the sword, bunished, or forced to fly, to other regions ? 
It is quite evident, that the able writer of this article, did not 
find himself on ground quite tenable. Else, why does he so 
often change bis position ; first asserting, then retracting ; at one 
time seeming determined to destroy a whole race, at another 
apparently actuated by feelings of compunction ? "Now,” he 
says, " this stubborn Jact, of the total, or Almod totaK perishing 
of the Piets is poorly accounted for by Pinkerton, See.” A 
little downwards, -»•" We are as far from believing t^t a great 
nation was at once and entirely dissolved and annihilate, os 
wa are from swallowing the tradition of the” &c. In one 
plaoe he says, " The most clear testimony on this subject, in 
addition to what is found in the brief commentaries already 
mentioned, is ^at of Henry of Huntingdon.” And what is Uiis 
luminous testimony ? ^ “ The Piets,” he says, “ in his time 

• CsMoais, 1. laS, m 
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seemed so far extinctt and their language so utterlif desttoyedi 
that all which was recorded of them in ancient history appeared 
a mere fable.” Henry, then, must have met with none of the 
descendants of these two thousand Pictish refugees, that his 
precursor. Hector Boece, had made a present of to England. 
“ Thus,” subjoins the Reviewer ’concerning this ' most clear 
testimony, ’•»an early and impartia} authority relates the 
destruction of the Piets, their mme, and their very httguage."* 

But we can scarcely form the idea of a system more com- 
pletely felo de S 0 . As it is admitted, even by our own his- 
torians, that the Piets were a more numerous and far more 
powerful nation than the Scots ; had the former been even nearly 
destroyed, the principal part of the country must have been 
reduced to the state of a desert. How could the Scots, that 
had been hitherto "cooped up” in Dalriada and its vicinity, 
have peopled so extensive ajegion as that which had been so 
long occupied by the Piets ? This has far more the appear- 
ance of a fairy tale, than of any thing that claims the honour- 
able designation of history. Did the bones of the slaughtered 
Piets, like the teeth of the Grecian fable, spring up as a new 
race of men ? How could the exterminating Macalpin, as he 
must certainly have lost a considerable portion of his doughty 
Dalriads in the bloody conflict, have become able afthrwar^ to 
muster sufficient armies for invading the English territories no 
less than six times ?t 

The critic, however, regardless of any little apparent inconsis- 
tency, seems at first resolved to take alUthe benefit that can 
possibly be derived from the strongest and most unguarded 
expressions of the chronicle-writers, and then to throw off what 
be terms (he " absurd additions.” For it is evidently consi- 
dered as a proof of " the general dispersion and desolation of 
the Pictish nation,” that their " very name” is " well nigh 
destroyed.’^ If tiie trriter* has ever resided in Scotland, he 
ought to know that the reverse is the fact. For in many dis- 
tricts, of (he Lowlands at least, nearly a thousand years after 
die pretended deletion of this people, almost every great worit. 
of antiquity is, by the vulgar, although generally wi(h circum- 
stanoes drawing deeply on thek belief of me amrvellotts, unimi- 
tatingly ascribed to the Peghts, just as in the Highlands, a simi- 
lar cmnpliment is paid tq the gigantic heroes of the Fingahaa 
race. 

• Nor is their name so completely lost, even in histnicid 
records. It is a singular fact, that the ancient Irish writers. 


• Review, fp, IW, 168, 
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who appear to have paid the most accurate attention to the 
events which took place in the neighbouring island, make no 
mention of the deletion of the Piets. There is not a word to 
this purpose in that valuable relique the annals of Ulster. The 
compilers of this work do not even vary their language after 
the change of the dynasty. ‘As they sometimes designate the 
preceding princes, of Fqrtren, from the country, or of Piets, 
from the people ; so the latter designation is continued after- 
wards, as would have taken place in the case of common suc- 
cession to an inheritance, it is said of the very exterminator 
of this nation, “ in 857 Cinach Mac Alpin, king of Fights, 
mort.’^ Of his brother, *'861, Doual Mac Alpin, king of 
Pights, died.” " 875, Constantin Mac Cinach Rex Pictorum, 
mott.*” Not for several *years after, does the title of “ king of 
Scotland” make its appearance : and this local designation is 
afterwards continued throughout |hese annals, in regard to all 
the succeeding kings, the Irish writers being well assured that 
the name Scots by no means included all their subjects. This is 
a pretty strong presumption that the Piets, although not imme- 
diately invested with the powers of government, were the most 
numerous, and had most consideration in the eyes of neigh- 
bouring states ; and that the change of the title of their kings 
was only the gradual result of the increasing influence of the 
Celts around the throne. A. 865, or twenty-three years after the 
pretended deletion of the Piets by Kenneth, Aulaif, or Olave, 
a Nomegian king, and his nobility, entered Pictland, and 
spoiled all the Picts,(fand "brought their hostages with them.” 
In the year 870, they brought with them to JDublin, in their 
two hundred ships, great booties, not only from Englishmen 
and Britons, but also from Piets, " with many of their people 
captives.”t They were still so numerous and powerful, that 
the Norwegians did not reckon themselves secure from their 
inroads, without receiving hostages from them. 'The booty, 
taken from a people completely desolated so long before, could 
not go far surely to the lading of two hundred vessels. Are we 
authorized to conclude, that among the many captives there 
were none of the Pictish nation ? So little had the ferocity of 
this desolated people been restrained, as the result of their being 
formerly reduced to the necessity of delivering hostages, or of 
the hazard to which these were exppsed—that only five years 
after these pledges had been received, Aulaif found it a measure 
of expediency to call in the aid of Ivar denominated " king of all 
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the Normans,” f. e. of the Northern men or Scandinavians in 
Ireland and Britain.* 

In such force were the Piets in the year 876, that they 
came upon the Black Gauls, L *e. the black foreigners, the 
Danes or Norwegians, and slew Ostin the son of Aulaif. It is 
said, indeed, that he was killed Albanos*' But this phraseo*- 
logy appears to be intended merely to mark their country, or to 
shew that they were not the Piets of Ireland, who in these 
annals are generally distinguished by the name of Crudhens. 
This attack, in .which great slaughter was made of the Piets, 
(a people nearly extinct before) was most probably meant to 
avenge the preceding inroads of the Norsemen in the years 864 
and 870.t 

About the same aora, when the Piets, after suffering so much, 
can scarcely be supposed to have made any figure, the Pagan 
army, which ,under Halfden,giibdued the whole regionof the North- 
umbrians to his dominion, ^populated both the Piets and the 
kingdom of Strathclyde. It is probable that the Southern Piets 
are immediately referred to. But the passage at any rate proves 
that this people were not entirely swept off the face of the earth. 
At this time the Danes, as Caradoc denominates them, did 
much trouble the Pictes.f” A. D. 948, more than a century 
after their '' total or almost totaF^ destruction, wfe find that 
Aulaf, the son of Sil^ric carried on a most furious war against 
Athelstan king of England, supported by ** an infinite multitude 
of Danes, Norwegians, Scots, and Piets.” The chief abettor of 
this Aulaf was Constantine called king of Scots land^, who fell 
in this battle. From the narrative it is undeniable, that he 
employed in his army the Piets equally with the Scots. Both, 
it appears, had been in great force ; or, if there was any nume- 
rical difference, it was in favour of the former. For the English 
historian, in celebrating the gallantry of his countryman, Turke- 
tiil the general, says 'that he “ penetrated the globular masses 
of the Orcadians and Piets, and pierced through the wedges of 
the Cumbrians and Scots.[l” He apparently classes the Orca- 
dians with the Piets, because the inhabitants of Orkney had a 
common origin with them, and seemed to have more closely 
assimilated with their kinsmen on the main land, from commu- 
nity of language and mode of warfare, and to have formed one 
body equal perliaps to t^e united troops of Scottish and Welsh 
lineage. 

♦ Ann. Ult. Pink. II. 316 3l6. f Ann. Ult. Pinkerton's Enq. ii. 316. 

I Ritson's Ann. i. 248. § Ibid. 1. 249. 
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'< The Piets of Galloway, *' the learned critic finds it neces- 
sary to admit, “ are mentioned in the reign of David the first of 
Scotland, and composed a principal division of his army during 
the war of the Standard.*” - This admission, in regard to an 
historical fact most fully attestedf, does not appear, however, 
with a good grace, after the writer has mentioned the existence 
of these Galwegian Piets, to any extent at least, as a mere pos- 
sibility. * “ In Galloway,” he says, — ” there might nave 
remained a considerable body of the Pictish nation.” This 
very sentence contains a strihing proof of the Reviewer's ex- 
treme reluctance to concede any thing opposed to the favourite 
idea of a '* total or almost total perishing” of this ill-fated race. 
For, (with what consistence with the preceding member of the 
sentence it belongs not to us to say), he immediately subjoins ; 
*' and after events assure us that this was the fact.” A con- 
siderable body must unouestiona hlMdi ave remained in this single 
province, ere they could suppl]^|^ principal division” in so 
numerous an army. He seems disposed, indeed, to derive 
these Gallovidian Piets, in part at least, from the outlaws of 
northern Pictland. “ For another point of refuge, he says, 
was open to such of the Piets as refused to submit to the stern 
rule of Kenneth Mac Alpine; viz.— the modern Galloway.” 
In a state df such ” general desolation of the Pictish nation” as 
that previously asserted ; was it indeed left-optional to the slender 
remains of a conquered and well nigh exterminated people to fix 
themselves in any part of the sanguinary tyrant’s dominions that 
was most agreeable to- their own taste or humour, or where they 
might best maintain their independence of his ” stern rule V' 
Had they been so completely subdued, can it be believed that 
the conqueror would have indulged them so far 7 If he really 
did, what credit can we give to the harrowing accounts of his 
merciless executions 7 Or, are we left to suppose, th|t although 
his power, upheld by his Dalradian trodps, with ail the aid 
of his *' wonderful callidity,” had been successful in some north- 
ern counties, his authority did not extend to Galloway; or 
that he did not wish to subject it to a fair trial there 7 He very 
probably recollected what is indeed mentioned by the reviewer, 
that his father Alpine had paid for his temerity, in invading 
these very Piets of Galloway, at the expense of his life. 

As if conscious that he could not maVe any considerable addi- 
tion to the population of this extensive province, by these refu- 
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gees from the north, or even from Lothian, he seems resolved to 
reduce their consequence as much as possible, even in Oallbway. 
He assumes, although without proof from the vicinity of this 
country to Ireland that it had Seen originally peopled by the 
Gaels or Celts from that island,’" A proof of this assertion is 
attempted indeed. For this is clear,” we are informed, both 
from tne name Gaelwegia, and from the epithet of the wild Scots 
of Galloway, handed down from immemorial traditioir, adopted 
in chronicles and statutes, and hardly yet abolished A'om popu** 
lar use.’" What is the tendency of all this ? Merely to hurry 
the reader into the conclusion connected with it,'^that the l^ols, 
presumptuous people as they must have been, were mere inter* 
lopers and lawless intruders on the legitimate inheritance of the 
Irish Celts, in a later age. The Piets” it is said, had 
broken in upon the colonists ; and, if they had not conquered 
the district, had at least many parts of it."' These, 

however, were not the pnS^^^Cd refugees from ** the stern rule 
of Kenneth.” For it is Confessed that they cost his father 
Alpine much severe warfare, as well as eventually bis life. 

The orthography, Gaelwegia, seems at least to have the recom- 
mendation of novelty ; for, as far as we have observed, the word 
lias been always written Galwegia. The theory as to the origin 
of its inhabitants, however, needed the aid of a slight verbal 
alteration. Gael, is indeed, the distinctive name of the Cells ; 
but they would be incensed at the application of that of Gal or 
Gall, which by this very people is still used to denote a 
foreigner. As the most ancient form in which this term appears 
is Galleweth (latinized Gallevethia, whence tlie modern Gallo- 
vidia,) synonymous with Galwetbia* ; were it not to derive one 
word from two different languages, we might be inclined to 
view the latter part of it as originally the same with wath in 
Scottiswq^h the old name for Solway frith, AnglO'^Saxon wad, 
Lat. vad-um, ** the* ford of the strangers,"’ For it was by 
crossing the Solway that strangers from the south invaded this 
district ; and ft'om this frith, vmich is still the boundary, the 
wlj^ole country lying westward might be denominated. But 
the wild Scots of Galloway, and the name Galloway itself, were 
both unknown till several centuries after its occupation by the 
Piets. It would appear that Carrick was at least partly 
''broken in upon"" by a polony of Irish Celts. But there isino 
certain evidence that they diffused themselves through Gallo- 
way, or that they entered it, till long after the age of Kenneth. 
As the name of Piets was gradually merged in that of Soots, it 
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appears most probable that the designation " wild Scots/* was 
used to distinguish the posterity of the Picts^ as still retaining 
some degree of hostility agaii^it their neighbours the Irish set- 
tlers, whom they of course as intruders. 

But if we can place any reliance on our most ancient records, 
it is undeniable, that the PictSs were a numerous and powerful 
people in Galloway, towarjls the close of the sixth century. For 
not to arglie from the testimony of Bede, concerning the con- 
version of the Southern Piets by Ninian, which, it would seem, 
has been misunderstood; Jocelin, who flourished A. 1174, in his 
life of Kentigern, informs us, that he went to the Piets about 
the year 680 : and calls Galwethia, or Galloway, through which 
the saint made his peregrinations, Pictorum patria, the native 
country of the Piets.*’* 

From all the historical evidence that is still extant, as far as 
it is consistent with itself, we can^deduce no other ** point of 
conclusion/* than that expressed in the language of the Scottish 
chronicle; under this king, Drusken, the power of reigning 
failed (defecitj with the Piets, and the kingdom, (or royal 
authority,) was completely transferred to Kenneth king of the 
Scots, and his successors ; and henceforth one kingdom, that of 
the Scots, was formed. ”t 

It is perfectly clear, that the great source of the eagerness 
of some learned writers, in their efforts 4o prove the extinc- 
tion of the Piets as a people, is that they may secure ground for 
their correlative assertion, that their language was totally 
annihilated.^* Could they verify their first position, there would 
be little difficulty in regard to the second. 

It is rather unfortunate, indeed, that this branch of the inquiry 
is confined within so narrow a compass. The critic here refers 
to what is called the single intelligible word of this once cele- 
brated people, which has been accidentally preserve^.’*J This 
is the name, according to Bede, given to a* place at Ijie termina- 
tion of the wall of Antoninu.s, near Abercorn ; ** Sermone Picto 
Penfahel,** in the language of the Angles, Pennelton. The 
orthography of Bede, however, is Peanfahel.§ But h^re we Qan 
derive no aid from Alfred’s version, which has not this passage. 
At any rate, so many are the errors of copiers, translators, and 
typogiuphers, as to names, that this single word las had nfiore 
attention than it merits. In an old English trifcslation of this 
work we read : " This trench begynneth about two miles of [off] 
from the monastery of Aebercuring, westward in a place which 
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in the Pictes language is called Peanuakel, arid in English is 
called Penwelt”* Even in the Review before us, Abercnyh is 
said to be " the well known Abe^riqrn of later history.” Nennius, 
a Briton, having “ termed the jf^|(e place Pengual,” we must 
view this as of the same meaning with the Pictish name ; and, to 
account for the difference of pronunciation between fahel and 
gml, the Piets, who used this name, being claimed as either 
Welsh or nearly allied, must be brought from “ Aberdeenshire 
and Buchan, where the people hodie say fat instead of what, 
fite for white.” , In this manner it is proved, that “ Penfahel, 
and Pengual, mean the same thing, namely, the Head of the 
WalL” This idea harf not even the merit of originality ; for it 
is borrowed from Ritson ; f and such reasoning at best indicates 
a want of solid argument. The chief objection, however, is, 
that it is opposed to fact. It is true that in the northern 
counties, for the strong guttural sound expressed in old Scottish 
writing by quh, f is substituted. But neither gh, nor gu has, 
or ever had, the same power with equivalent to modern wh, 
or hw of the northern languages. Did a native of Aberdeen or 
Buchan ever call a well or a wall, o. fell or a fall; or pronounce 
guardian, guess, ^\de,fardian,fess,fidel Even Nennius has 
scarcely justice done to him, for he writes the name Pengaaul,^ 
which leaves no room for the change supposed. * 

Peanfahel is not, however, the only Pictish word retained in 
history. Two local designations occur in the work, written in 
the twelfth century, * De Situ Albanire,’ which seem to claim a 
Pictish origin. These are Brunalban aqd Brunhere.|| Ritson 
remarks that Adomnan, in the life of Saint Ciolumba, calls the 
range of hills which divided from each other as well the Scots 
and the Piets, as the Piets themselves. Dorsum Britanniai ; “ a 
translation,” he adds, it would seem of the indigenous appella- 
tion, Bruin-Alban, or Drum-Alban.” Druim, however, he 
admits, and not Brua or Bruin, is Irish for back.§ There is not 
the slightest ground to suppose that Brun is a corruption of 
Drum. From this passage it appears, that the great ridge now 
called the Grampian, had in early ages two names, the one 
Pictish, the other Celtic. It is. worthy of observation, that in 
the Gothic languages, Brun has the same signification with 
Drum or D|uim in Celtic. Suio-Gothic br^n (pronounced 
brun), is explaifi^, Ver^x mentis ; preecipitium ; Hire Gloss. In 

* Hist. Lib. i, c. 12. 1 Stapleton’s Bede, A. 1566, Fol. 21. 
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Islandic, brun is, extremitas rei ; Verel. Ind. SupereUium et 
similia eminentia, uti in monte; Gudin. Andreea Lex.; Ora 
eminentia ; Haldorson. Thij|>|^rm is closeljr allied to the verb 
hrunn-a, sese tollere in altuni. Brunhere signifies ** the high 
summit” or ridge from Islandic brun above explained^ and 
her, karri, also har, celsus, altus ; Verel. German her ; in many 
instances^ Anglo-Saxon hear, altus ; Lyc. Here, as in various 
instances, there is the vestige of a radical affinity between the 
Gothic and Celtic : for Welsh brt^n denotes a hill or mountain.* 
Celtic Alb is explained by Bullet, Le miJme^qu’ Alpe, mon- 
tagne. In Gaelic Alba is the old name for Scotland, in genitive 
Albann, the country of heights.*^ Thus as Brunhere is synony- 
mous with Brunalban, both correspond in signification with Drum- 
alban. Braidalbin, if the first syllable be considered as Gaelic, 
may also be viewed as synonymous ; braid being tendered the 
upper part, pars superior qu. th^ highest part of Scotland.” 

It may be observed, that the learned northern linguist, 
Johnstone, thus explains Brun- Alban: Islandice, Limites Scotim, 
Catanenses Islandicfi lingua utebantur.f The word occurs no 
less than thrice in this short treatise De Situ, of which the 
writer, supposed to have been Giraldus Cambrensis, had part of 
his information from Andrew, who was bishop of Caithness in 
the year 1 KO.J For this reason, it would appear, Johnstone 
refers, in his explanation of the term, to<.the ancient language 
of the inhabitants of that country. 

*‘The only Pictish w'ord,” says Ritson, beside pean and 
fahel, not being a pro].\er name of man or place, still preserved, 
is Geone, the name, it would seem, of a particular military 
cohort among the Picts.”^ But instead of viewing Geone as 
the designation of a particular corps, we are disposed to 
view the term primarius, as, according to its established use, 
an adjective in a state of construction with the Pictish word,— 
which seems to have denoted some military office or rank, quite 
well known when Adoninan wrote, Qu. the chief,” ‘‘or ‘^senior 
Geone of the cohort,” which guarded the king. This term 
might appear to resemble Welsh giveini service, from a verb of 
the same form, signifying, to attend, to minister. But, although 
the origin must be uncertain, especially as the precise sense is 
undefined, it bears a striking analogy to some l^il^ndio terms 
regarding a military life, which are of very generatuse ; as GunfiJe, 

^ V. Boxhorn, Davies, Richards, and Owen, 
t Antiquit. Celto-Normann, p. 136. J Innes, p. 601, 602. 
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vir militaris : Gunni occurring both in a singular and in a plural 
signification ; from Gunn, pra^um, pugha. Hence Gunn is 
transferred as an appellative w’iSellona, the goddess of war 
among the Goths ; Gunnfani, dominus virorum, rex, princeps. 
dux ; Gunfana, a military stanjlard, whence the celebrated 
Gonfanon ; Gunn-bord, a shield; Gunn-spiot, a battle-spear; 
Germ. Gunmunder, populi tutor sive cex.* Primarius Geonc/* 
might, therefore, be equivalent to Primarius Dux cohortis. 

Even the name of this officer has great appearance of being 
Gothic ; from Islandic art, natura, indoles, and brennand, fer« 
vidus, from brenn-a to burn, to flame ; Qu., ** of an ardent tem- 
perament.” Gudmund Andrem derives the following proper 
names of men, Brand-r, BrennUr, and Brunn, from the sftme 
verb. From Brand-r, gladius, a sword, many northern names 
are formed ; as Ahbrandur, Asae gladius, Ilerorandur, exercitfis 
gladius, Scc.f ^ 

The same observation applies to the annihilation of the 
Pictish tongue, as to that of the nation. Notwithstanding the 
strenuous exertions made by the Reviewer, it must be evident 
to every impartial reader, that he is not himself convinced by all 
the proofs which he brings forward, or even entirely satisfied 
with his own hypothesis. After assuming that. ‘'the Piets 
must have spoken a dialect in the main Celtic,’^ he adds, " Yet 
we think it highly probable, that by the time tliey came to be 
known under the name of Piets, their language had received and 
retained a strong infusion of the northern Gothic.”]: We dis- 
cover, in what follows, the reason of this important concession. 
" The Caledonians,” we are informed, " when driven beyond the 
wall of Severus, chiefly directed their retreat to the eastern coast 
of the island, and the shores of the Pentland Frith, to which 
they are said to have bequeathed their name. Here they must 
(a poterftial auxiliary of great use) necessarily have had fre- 
quent intercourse with the Scandinavians, who were commenc- 
ing their piratical incursions, and had already possessed them- 
selves of the Orkney and Zetland islcs.§ 

Let us first attend to the time of this effectual repulse of the 
Piets. " This was accomplished,” we are told, " in 210.”|| It 
se^s certain that Severus " penetrated as far as the Moray 
Krith.” But H is admitted, that " exhausted by losses, broken 
in health, and afflictefi by family dissensions, he was finally 
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compelled to make a treaty with the Caledonians, learing them 
in possession of the inaccessible country, the attempt to conquer 
which had cost him such los^**^ In this expedition, indeed, 
he had lost fifty thousand of his troops ; and I cannot discern 
the vestige of a proof, that fee forced the Caledonians to retreat 
beyond aioo Frith referred to. 'After this war, so disastrous to 
Severus, so far were the Pipts from being “ pent up beyond the 
Moray Frith,” that it is found necessary to acknowledge, that in 
A. 212, or the second year after this imprisonment, they 
“ advanced southward from the barren mountains, in which the 
arras of the emperor had cooped them up for a short season, and 
with the Meat®, appeared in hostility against the Romans.” 
Immediately after tlie death of Severus, A. 211, that is.^one year 
after this overwhelming conquest, Caracalla was compelled to 
conclude a peace with the Caledonians, and ‘‘ relinquished the 
territories which they had recently surrendered to his father ;”*!■ 
the wall of Antoninus becoming the boundary. 

Let us even suppose for a moment that they had been " pent 
up beyond the Moray Frith,” for a single year or little more,— is 
there the slightest ground to suppose that their intercourse with 
Scandinavian invaders could make any discernible impression 
on their native language? The idea is in fact ludicrous. These 
barbarians must indeed have had a wonderful facility of acquir- 
ing languages, not to say an unaccountable partiality for that of 
the marauding Goths, if they not only received in so short a 
time, but retained in their sudden migration to the south, “ a strong 
h fusion of tfee Gothic,^’ or as it is otherwise expressed, " trans- 
ferred a considerable portion of this strange language into 
their own.” We venture to affirm, that such a change effected 
in little more than a year, is unexampled in all the history 
of mankind ; for no longer were they ” cooped up ” in their 
northern academy. It must surely be presumed that,,, all this 
while, those who lived between the Moray" Frith and that of 
Forth, retained their own Celtic in unadulterated purity. 

By the way, it is a singular acknowledgment, that the Scan- 
dinavians "had already possessed themselves of the Orkney 
and Zetland isles” by the time that the Caledonians came to 
be known by the name of Piets and that these very Cale- 
donians •‘must necessarily have had” such "frequent inter- 
course with ” them as to "receive a strong infusion” of their 
language. Even granting them a little more time than authentic 
history concedes, what kind of intercourse could this have been? 
If amicable, it may be viewed as affording a strong presumpjftife 

— 
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of national affinity^ and of their being able to converse with 
each other without the help of an interpreter, which Saint 
Columba, a native Celt, found indispensably necessary in 
his intercourse with the Pictish Ring, who had his royal resi- 
dence beyond the Moray Frith some time after this.* If 
hostile, it is totally improbable that they would borrow language 
from each other. It is supposed that, during this short term of 
retreat, the Piets might make th& supposed acquisition, as 
coming into contact with the Norsemen on many points.^^f 
But such hostile incursions scarcely admitted of any interepurse, 
save at the point of the sword. 

So much for this primary infusion of Gothic. Let us now 
analyse the next ingredient necessary for making up this 
singular compound. " When, upon the retreat of the Romans, 
the southern Piets broke into Lothian and Northumberland, 
they were not long ere they encountered with Saxons and 
Danes, and from them their language 9night receive another 
stock of Saxon and Danish phraseology ; and, already prepared 
to borrow from that source, they might again assimilate their 
original Celtic more to a Gothic dialect.’’^ It is not very 
credible that these should be genuine Celts, who were so 
anxious to innovate on their native tongue. Those of our day, 
at least, bear no resemblance to them in this respect. The 
ingenious writer, hov^^ever, has here forgot himself a ^ttle. For 
he has hitherto been speaking of the northern Piets, who, in 
their supposed state of seclusion, could alone have any inter- 
course with the Scandinavians. The^ literary acquisitions, 
therefore, of the southern Piets from the Saxons and Danes, 
cannot well be viewed as another stock of northern phraseo- 
logy, without supposing not only that both the northern and 
southern Piets were now completely amalgamated, but that tiie 
southern Piets had previously adopted all that their brethren 
had learffed ** beyond the Moray Frith.” 

But we must make the best of the system as it is pre- 
sented. " Since the arrival of the Saxons,” it is said, the 
ascertainment of their superiority in war, and the subsequent 
invasion of the Danes or Norsemen, these Lothian Piets lost 
their situation of an individual and conquering people in the 
southern regions, as their northern brethren had lost their 
original possessions in Angus and Fifeshire, by the conquest 
achieved by the Scots.^ Is there not an error in chronology 
here ? Their northern brethren had not sustained any part of 
t hyoss referred to, till ab out three centuries after the occupation 
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of Lothian by Ida. The ifeviewer cannot, therefore, have the 
benefit of the ground here taken up as the foundation of his 
intended superstructure. *' It is,” he subjoins, “ highly prob- 
able, that possessed already of a dialect greatly blended with 
that of the Gothic tribes, these southern Piets might contribute 
a good deal towards the predominance of a language allied, from 
the circumstances we have mentioned, with the Norse and 
Anglo-Saxon, and so maj^ have contributed a share to the 
formation of the Lowland Scottish dialect, which, there is no 
doubt, was first used in these provinces.”* , According to 
historical truth, the supposition, if well founded, must be 
inverted. For it could not be the southern, but must have 
been the northern Piets, who supplied the contribution sup- 
posed. 

Here, indeed, a variety of contributions is found necessary for 
the formation of a language— a people who had been "almost, if 
■not totally, annihilated.” But all these are still found insufficient. 
For " it is probable enough,” we are informed, " that in the fast 
following changes of such a period, they might augment their 
population by emigrations from those Belgic shores; in other 
words, that a stream of German blood, thus infused into their 
Celtic veins, might have made them approach more nearly 
in appearance to the deep-blooming, large-bodied, strong- 
limbed, yellbw-haired, and nlue-eyed Teu,tons,”t Here it is 
virtually acknowledged by the learned writer, that he cannot 
lay much stress on what he has previously advanced in oppo- 
sition to the argument founded on the testimony of Tacitus, 
from the external resemblance of the Caledonians and Germans; 
although to set aside this, he has, as far as possible, introduced 
the Celtic bard addressing " the sons of Alba ” as " the men of 
the yellow tresses.”^ Fully to account for the language of the 
Piets, he cannot rest satisfied with " a strong infusion of the 
Gothic.” They might have a subsequent' infusion into their 
very " veins.” He will not absolutely refuse to give them a 
dash of Gemian blood. Yet it may well be questioned, if ever 
there was a language formed, which had such a diversity of 
parentage as this ascribed to the Pictish. We cannot, how- 
ever, after all these changes and revolutions, discover what it 
eventually became. Let no man imagine, that even the remains 
of the Pictish language are retained iiv,,the modern Scottish. 
For the utmost that it can reasonably be supposed to have 
done, is probably,— for even this is not certain,— to " contribute 
a share to the formation of the Lowland Scottish dialect.” Th* 
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fable of the fiioutitaiti arid the iriou^e niiiiiit irresistibly strike the 
irtilid (tf the iritelllgeiit reader. This dialect of the Celtic, after 
all the accessions it has received. In its coritse thtough so mariy 
ages, appears as, at most, metely a tributary till, discharging 
its contents into a respectable river, which has taken its 
rise in a totally different directidti. In his Origination of the 
modern Scottish, the reviewer, althoj^h he seeriis eventually to 
need the aid of his coadjutor George Clialriiers, materially differs 
from him; as the latter ascribes its forrriation, in a great 
measure, to the* Sa^on emigrants after the Norman conquest, 
and to the settlement of a considerable number of Flemings, 
who were banished from England by Henry II. so late as the 
year 1164.^ 

Even on the gtound of the critic’s own admissions, it must 
forcibly Strike the reader, that the zigzag course he has followed 
in accounting for the formation of the vulgar language of 
Scotland, is but a clumsy mode of getting rid of the only 
rational and consistent theory on this subject. Instead of 
forming a language of so many ill-assorted scraps and patches, 
inserted in So many different ages, and by such a variety of ill- 
assotted untrained workmen ; — instead of calling in the Scandi- 
navians so early to the Orkneys, and even to the north of Scot- 
land, to teach the Celts a mere smattering of Nors^gjr^'^'^wld it 
not have been a nibre simple and natural process to have 
received the testimony of Bede, and to have admitted at once 
that the Piets were themselves Scandinavians, the very people 
who, according to this ancient writer, ^ began to inhabit the 
northern parts of the island.” 

In reference to the Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,” the author contends, it is said, that this lai^uage 
is the lineal legitimate offspring of a noble antique Gothic 
dialect, spoken by the Piets. To verify this ambition of estab- 
lishing a claim of high antiquity and originality for his Lowland 
Scottish, we can occasionally see in Doctor Jamieson’s excellent 
book a desire to derive words and synouymes from the Islandic, 
the Suio-Gothic, and other more remote sources, which, if 
system had not been in the way, the venerable lexicographer 
might have fdnnd at his own door in the Anglo-Saxon.’^t 
Nofwithsfaridftng the cfOriipUmentary garb which this remark 
assumes, it seemts veryKjueStionable it justice be done to the 
’Doctor in this instance. Can it be demonstrated, that in any 
etymOtt he has voluntarily overlooked the Anglo-Saxon ? The 
of these observations has the best authority for asserting, 
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that during many years of literary research, no man ever enter- 
tained a more contemptuous idea of what is here sneeringly called 
his Lowland Scottisn,” than Dr. Jamieson ; — that he was so fully 
satisfied that all its peculiarities were merely corruptions of the 
English language, as never to have thought it worth his while to 
read a single book in this dialect, though a number of this de- 
scription daily met his eye,— not even that admirable translation, 
Gawin Douglases Virgil ;-^that, when earnestly solicited by a 
learned foreigner of unmixed Gothic descent, as a token of 
friendship, to note down, and give the signification of some of 
the more singular words used in the county of Angus, he 
at first scornfully asked him, what use he "could make^of words 
that were mere corruptions of the English, and having at length 
reluctantly promised to comply with his request. Tie entered 
on the ungrateful task under the full influence of this prejudice, 
and was not convinced of his mistake, till after many fruitless 
•attempts to trace these and similar terms in our old classical 
works (which then began to attract his curiosity) to old English 
or to Anglo-Saxon, he found it necessary to resort to other 
sources of information. When he subsequently adopted the 
Gothic system,” it was in opposition to deep-rooted prejudice 
in favour , of another, the proof of which he had long vainly 
expected to ^ find at his own door.” 

But this flharge is not made with a good grace, or indeed with 
much regard to self-consistency, by the same writer, who, while 
struggling amidst the entanglements of that labyrinth which he 
has so laboriously wrought for himself, has made the following 
confession : 

We verily believe that, esteeming the language of the Piets to be 
radically Celtic, these repeated collisions and communications between 
them and tribes of Gothic descent, were suflicient to give it such a 
tinge of the Teutonic as will fully account for the Scottish words which 
appear to have been directly derived from the Moeso-GotKic, Suio- 
Gothic, Islandic or other dialects of the Gothic tongue, without passing 
through the Anglo-Saxon medium.” — "Review, pp, 157, 153. 

It is acknowledged, then, that there are Scottish words which 
appear to have been directly derived from different dialects of 
the Gothic,” without any contact with the Anglo-Saxon. The 
very cautious mode of expression shews how reluctantly this 
is admitted. If it is verily believed” that such words 
appear to have been directly derived^'* from other sources, the 
reason must be that they have never made their appearance in 
the Anglo-Saxon. Why not at once admit their direct derive^ 
tion? But if the Reviewer is himself convinced of Uxis fronit 
stubborn facts, is Dr. Jamieson blame-worthy in deriving these 
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from another origin ? May he not, as well as his censor, be per- 
mitted verily to believe” what is conceded ; unless he lay the 
same foundation with him, in esteeming the language of the 
Piets to be radically Celtic ?” In regard to the desire imputed 
to him, to derive words from Gothic sources, — the charge ought 
not to have been made without tile production of the clearest 
proof, that he had wilfully overlooked such radical words, or 
drawn a veil over them, although he found them at his own 
door/; 

This confession, however, is more than the late George Chal- 
mers was disposed to make. As, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of a Prospectus of fhe Scottish Dictionary, he, from literary 
friendship of many years standing, was anxious to reclaim Dr. 
Jamieson from his Gothic errors, and to convince him, ere he had 
more fully committed himself, that he was in fact no other than 
a Celt or Cambro-Briton, he threw down the gauntlet to the 
doctor ; declaring that he would give up the controversy, if six 
words should be pointed out to him in the modern Scottish, which 
had not passed through the channel of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
doctor, in reply, sent to him a list amounting nearly to sixty,— 
the most of them from one letter of the alphabet, not one of 
which was to be found in any Anglo-Saxon or old English work. 
But the pledge was never redeemed. No reply was ever made, 
except what at length appeared in some rather unSandsome 
remarks in thesecond volume of Yd^Caledonia, The poor doctor 
was given up as a correspondent, and thrown aside as an in- 
corrigible heretic in philology. For his opponent seemed as 
zealous for the Celtic origin of the Lowland Scots, as ever he 
had been for the hereditary and indefeasible right of their 
sovereigns ; as eager to show that almost every thing pertaining 
to us was Welsh, as to prove that Murray the Regent could do 
nothing hut from the most villainous motives, or that Ireland’s 
forgeries of Shakespem ought to have been genuine. 

Of Ritson,the Reviewer has said, " He was firm and somewhat 
obstinate in his opinions, as was natural to one who had adopted 
them after much thought.”* But he was not so pertina- 
cious as Chalmers. For (as it was known that be had not himself 
prepared this work for the press, but that it merely contained the 
materials which he had collected on the subject many years be- 
fore his death,) when in JBdinburgh, nearly about the time of 
the publication of the first volume of the Scottish Dictionary, 
he expressed a wish to have a conversation with Dr. Jamieson 
on the origin of the language. After several hours discussion^ 
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in bis way home be eaid to the literary friend who had aceom- 
panied him, “In conaequence of what has passed in the conver- 
sation concerning the Piets this evening, I find that I most te- 
examine what I nave written on this subject." In the course of 
reasoning, indeed, he manifested a degree of candour, which from 
his constitutional irritability bould hardly have been expected of 
him. Dr. Jamieson having said, that nothing gravelled him so 
ranch, in regard to the Scandinavian origin of the Pictish lan- 
guage, as the circumstance of the names of mountmns and 
rivers being generally Celtic, Ritson replied; > 

“ Though 1 differ in theory from you, t am bound to acknowledge 
that yon lay more stress on this consideration than It seems entitled to. 
For, as you admit that the first inhabitants were of Celtic origin, the 
fact you refer to is no more against your system, than another, per- 
fectly well known in England, where almost all the mountains and 
livers retain their original llritish names, even in districts where not a 
Welshman has resided since the days of Hengist and Horsa.” 

It is in general a very just remark, that “ the only feasible 
method of coming to any conclusion, is to inquire carefully in 
which tongue any given vocable retains its most simple and pri- 
mitive meaning.” We must, however, object to the justness of 
the consecutive sentence, as atfecting one of the writers men- 
tioned : “ But the task of tracing the oblique uses of words, to 
the direct and primitive sense, has been neglected by lexico- 
graphers ; and qy Jew more than by Dr. Jamieson, — of these few, 
one being Dr. Samuel Johnson.”'* That the latter cannot be 
vindicated from this charge, notwithstanding his great perspica- 
city and almost unequalled strength of mind, must be admitted. 
For often the primitive sense of an English word, even retaining 
ita original form as found in Anglo-Saxon, is given by him as the 
fifth or sixth. This, however, must be accounted for by — a great 
defect, indeed, in a lexicographer, — his want of acquaintance with 
the Anglo-Saxon and the kindred dialects. ‘ It would rather seem 
that he despised this line of literature. But although Dr. Ja- 
mieson may have occasionally erred in misplacing the primary 
sense of a term, no man can coolly and candidly examine his 
wmrk, without being satisfied that it was his aim to give the dif- 
ferent senses in their proper dependence, as far as be eouM 
attain it. 

The learn^ critic, however, as if hq were an original Celt, or 
scooted the idea of the Lowlanders having a language Olaimed 
for them as their own, seems to feel indignant at the thoogbt of 
“ so much having been done by the doctor, for” what he is 
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E leased to denominate <Hhe Lowland Scottish brogue** and of 
is being ''naturally jealous of its honour and antiquity/^* Not 
to advert to the want of tact (to use no stronger term) dis* 
played in these expressions, the Reviewer obviously subjects 
himself to the very charge he has blazoned against the doctor, 
-•of neglecting "the primitive sense ’’ of the elegant word em- 
ployed by him. He, who so much depreciates the language of 
Scotland, especially when occupying thb high station of a critic, 
should certainly be well acquainted with the tongue in which he 
writes. Dr. Johnson has indeed given, as sense 2, of brogue^ 
(for it can scarcely be viewed as the secondary sense of a term 
signifying " a kind of shoe’') — ^a " cant word for a corrupt dia- 
lect, or manner of pronunciation.’’ But surely there never was a 
more inaccurate definition. Even supposing that the first part 
of it were just, it cannot apply in general to the Scottish lan- 
guage. For if a deviation from the original and classical form 
of a word be a corruption, it can be demonstrated, almost in 
every instance where the English and Scottish terms may be 
traced in common to the Anglo-Saxon, that the deviation is 
chargeable on the English, ft is denied, however, that this is 
even "a cant word,” in the English language, " for a corrupt di- 
alect.” Johnson could find only a single quotation, — from Far- 
quhar— which he could introduce. Mr. Todd has added another, 
— from Swift. But any tyro, who will turn up one of the edi- 
tions published by the latter, must be convinced at a single 
glance that both the passages are solely applicable to the man- 
ner of pronunciation, that is, to the twang„ or peculiar intona- 
tion. And it may well be doubted, if so much as one proof can 
be brought, from any standard English writer, of its being ever 
used in any other sense. Dr. Jamieson cannot justly be charged 
with paying much attention to any provincial brogue, although 
he has given four quarto volumes to the public. On the con- 
trary, we have heard vsfrious complaints, from the zealots of par- 
ticular districts, that in many instances he bad given those 
as different terms which varied only in pronunciation. 

Some have even been so partial to the doctor’s labours, as to 
imagine that the celebrated works of fancy, which have of late 
years so extensively attracted the attention of the public, have 
been in some degree indebted to what he " has done for the Low- 
land Scottish,” if not for more generally known, at least 
for being rendered more intelligible, to English readers especially ; 
as he Ims not only been at pains to quote the pass^es which 
furnished such multifarious authorities for the use or this very 
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brogue, but to explain and trace the origin of the terms (corrup- 
tions though they should be) contained in them ; the use of 
which^ in their intimate connexion with ancient national customs 
and superstitions, has certainly tended not a little to the popu- 
larity of the works themselves. 

Doctor Jamieson may pediaps have some reason to think that 
he has scarcely got justice in another respect. In reviving a 
controversy which had been allowed to rest for so many years, 
the exsuscitator, — especially when calling the attention of the 
public to a posthumous work, not prepared for publication, and 
obviously laid aside before this controversy had been fully 
agitated, — ought in common equity to have taken notice of some 
of the arguments urged by the Doctor, in his Dissertation on 
the Origin of the Scottish Language, prefixed to his Etymological 
Dictionary. The critic seems conscious, indeed, that he has 
exposed himself to this charge, and attempts to evade its force 
by laying claim to a certain Kind of impartiality. As we do 
not,*’ he says, ** call into court the derivations of Mr. Chalmers, 
though making in favour of the side of the question which 
we have chiefly advocated in this article, so we must omit 
the evidence of Doctor Jamieson, the learned Scottish Lexico- 
grapher, whose testimony would otherwise have weight on the 
opposite side.'** Without relinquisliing the judicial style here 
adopted, — it may be observed, that, on J-he critic’s own admis- 
sion, he has rather sustained a double character in this cause, 
both that of a judge, and of an advocate. For, although he 
says that he has ** npt called into court the derivations of Mr, 
Chalmers,'” he has, not only in his special pleading, but in his 
decision, taken all the advantage of the conclusions assumed 
as resulting from them on one “ side of the question,” in con- 
junction with those which the indigested adversaria of Ritson 
seemed to supply. He acted wisely, perhaps, in keeping out 
of court what he calls Chalmers’s unbaptised jargdh.” From 
what is here said, however, one not acquainted with the con- 
troversy would naturally be led to conclude, that the Doctor’s 
counter^derivations contained all the material evidence which he 
had brought forward on the subject. But, in collecting the 
proof necessary in order to a judgment in the causes, the 
Reviewer must have been aware that Doctor Jamieson, in what 
he says regai'ding the names of the Pictish Kings, so far from' 
resting tbe determination of the question on this ground, does 
not even lay the least stress on it, but merely shews, in reply 
to the hign-sounding assertions of the author of Caledonia, 
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that they may as reasonably be deduced from the Teutonic as 
from the Cel tic. While he avowedly declares, that he cannot 

E retend to give the true meaning of jthese names, as there is no 
ranch of etymology so uncertain as this all that lie lays 
claim to is, that he can " give a meaning^* to them from the 
Teutonic, which is at least as^ probable as the other.”* 
The critic, however, by a mode of^ procedure not entirely 
sanctioned by that of courts of law, has passed a judgment on the 
ground of all the principal evidence exhibited by those whose 
side of the question he has chiefly advocated;’*^ and has even 
declined to give a heajing to the evidence produced by the 
Doctor at considerable length, and obviously as the result of no 
slight research — as if it had merely respected the origin of a 
few Pictish names.t 

The latter has proved to the, conviction of many readers 
whose judgment will not be deemed inferior to that of George 
Chalmers himself, that the oppowsite theory, in regard to the 
formation of the Lowland Scottish, is totally repugnant to 
analogy; that no example can be given of the subversion of 
any established language by a few foreign attendants on a 
court, or by the reception of refugees, or by means of the 
jargon of slaves ; that the absurdity of this hypothesis is 
illustrated by universal experience ; — by the result of tKe Gothic 
conquest of Italy, which left the debased posterity of the 
Romans still masters of their tongue, by the history of the 
English language, in its conflict with the Norman-French, — of 
the Welsh, although those who spoke it* were overpowered 
by the Saxons, — of the Irish, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of the English of the Pale , — and even of our own Highlanders, 
although both the temporal and the spiritual arm were employed 
for annihilating” their language. As the hypothesis, that the 
Piets had totally renounced their native tongue in consequence 
of their subjugation to the Celts, although it has been adopted 
by some dreaming theorists, is too wild to be entertained by 
any reasonable person, — it has been urged, that, on the supposi- 
tion of their originally speaking a Celtic dialect, the Gothic, 
in all the diflerent channels through which it has found its way, 
would necessarily have been superinduced on the Celtic, as 
has invariably happened where one language prevailed over 
another whereas it is uiideniable, that the number of Celtic 
words to be met with in the Lowland Scottish, bears a very 
small proportion to the body of the language. 

It has been also shown, that, whereas on the supposition of 
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the modern Scottish having been received by genuine Celts^ 
those seated on the confines of the different regions must be 
characterized by a mongre} sort of dialect^ the one language 
eeeming to melt into the other, — the reverse is undoubtedly the 
fact. A hilh sometimes merely a rivulet, has for centuries 
formed the separating barrier of the two languages ; those on 
the one side speaking pjire Gaelic, those on the other nothing 
but Gothic.* 

This is a curious, and indeed a stubborn fact ; and it is 
believed that it will be found generally, if not universally, to 
hold good on the line between the highlands and Lowlands. 
On the southern side of that part of the Grampian Hills 
commonly known by the designation of the Braes of Angus, 
not one word of Gaelic is spoken, although it has been from 
time immemorial the language of those on the north. The 
inhabitants of the southern declivity have, from a very early 
period, been called the Brapnen. It deserves to be remarked^, 
that in speaking Scottish, they have none of that twang or 
brogue by whim Highlanders are distinguished when they 
^eak English or the language of the Lowlands. Nor do 
Uaelic idioms occur in their speech ; which is invariably the 
case when native Celts have acquired a new language, at 
least after having been accustomed to speak Gaelic as their 
native tongue. 

It seems, indeed, totally inexplicable, that if the influence of 
the Anglo-Saxon language was so irresistible in the low country 
that the inhabitants*of its various districts, as with one consent, 
agreed to renounce their own native and beloved Celtic, the 
new language should not have something of the same fascinating 
power on those who resided beyond the Dorsum Britanniae. 
Can the inference be avoided, that Drumalban still formed a 
ridge of separation between two distincf races ? If not, why 
were the Celts of the hills so much more pertinacious than 
those of the valleys ? Had thw not the same temptation? 
If refugees, or settlers, from England could effect such a 
change in the Lowlands, was there a certain magical line 
beyond which their power could not reach? Is it not an 
unquestionable fact, that many of the great families in the low 
country were of Saxon or of Norman extraction? Was not 
this also the case, as to many of the same rank in the Highlands ? 
Is it not admitted even by Chalmers, that the Frasers, the 
Gordons, the Campbells, the Sutherlands, the Mac Leods, and 
various other chieftains of the Celtio tribes, were as much 
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Saxona or Normans, or in other words Qoths, as the Douglaaaes, 
Stewarts, Bisaets, Boyds, and other Lowland families of dis« 
tinction? How did it happen that those who occupied the 
Lowlands succeeded so completely in teaching a new lan gna g ^i 
to their vassals, and in banishing from among them every 
vestige of their mother-tongue, while their brethren who 
settled in the Highlands as completely failed ? Did they leave 
all their Glotbic predilections behind thdhi — to use a well known 
phrase, as soon as they passed the month ? Or must we believe 
that there is something in the very air of our Highland Hills, 
physically hostile to the Lowland brogue; nay, that has a 
Lethean influence on a Goth, so as to make him forget all that 
he has learned from his youth upward ? 

The reviewer has asserted indeed, that the Northern Piets 
*' lost their original possessions in Angus as well as in Fife,” 
by the conquest achieved by the Scots.* But this is entirely 
gratis dictum. There is no intelligent man who has ever resided 
in Angus, or ever travelled through this country without a 
bandage over his eyes, who can for a moment entertain the 
idea, that the inhabitants are of Celtic origin. Not merely 
are their features, and in general their complexion, quite difier- 
ent, but it has been proved at great length by Doctor Jamie- 
son, that a strong argument for their Gothic origin* is fairly 
deducible from the multitude of Scandinavian names, which 
every where continue to distinguish the inhabitants.”*!' 

He has farther illustrated this Gothic affinity by historical 
evidence, by the topography of Scotland, hy the connexion of 
the Piets with the inhabitants of Orkney, by the character 
of their architecture, by the analogy of national customs, &c. 
No direct answer has ever been given to those proofs. Till this 
mass of evidence, totally independent of the aeriyations of the 
names of tl^ Pictish kings, either on the one side or on the 
other, be fairly called into court,” and set aside, not by a 
frivolous sneer, or flippant sarcasm, the Doctor has undeniably 
a right to conclude that the Pictish Goths are not yet *' totally 
annihilated,” although their cause may have been deserted even 
by their own unnatural posterity. 

Nor is there reason to believe that all the evidence on his side 
of the question is yet expended. He might call in the testimony 
of the Celts themselves, ^or the native Highlanders do not 
speak of the inhabitants of the plains, as if they had been ori- 
ginally the same people with themselves, who from accidental 
circumstances bad changed their language. They still deseriba 

• Dissertation, p. 34, 36. t Dissertatipn, 54, 48. 
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them as a quite different race. Had they believed that the 
Lowlanders had borrowed their language from England, as they 
invariably denominate that country Sasson, and its inhabitants 
Sassonich, i. e. Saxons, it would have been natural for them to 
have extended the designation to the Lowlanders, even although 
it should have conveyed a false idea as to the origin of the 
people. Or if they did not deny their affinity as to stock, they 
might have called them Xiael-Sassonich, Saxonized Celts in 
the same manner as they distinguish themselves by the name 
of GaeUAlhanich from their brethren the Irish, whom they de- 
sign GaeUEirinich or Irish Celts,” still acknowledging the 
national affinity. But they do not admit the Lowlanders to be 
Gaels in any sense of the term. They give them a name which 
necessarily bears a very different signification. For ** Gaul or 
Gauld, in the Gaelic, — at this day in the Highlands,— -is applied 
to Lowlanders literally signifying '' Strangers or foreigners : 
thus the compound gili-gauld in Gaelic, signifieSj^^a lowland or 
strange youthJ*^ The language of the Lowlanders is not, ac- 
cording to our information, denominated bearia Sassoriich, but 
bearla Gaul, i. e. ** the language of the strangers.” It may be 
urged as no inconsiderable proof that the Highlanders view the 
Lowlanders asloriginally of northern extraction, that they give the 
same nafiie to them as to the inhabitants of those islands which 
were undoubtedly peopled from Scandinavia. The Orkney 
and Shetland isles are also at this day known in Gaelic by the 
name of Innesganl, the islands of strangers.”t 

Let it be recollected, in addition to this evidence, that the 
Celts of Ireland invariably characterized the Danish or Norwegian 
invaders as Galls, This is the distinctive term every where 
used in that invaluable record of antiquity The Annals of Ulster, 
Ritson appears as a witness of this indubitable fact. Quoting 
these Annals as commemorating ‘Uhe cominge of^ the Fights 
upon the Blacke^Gallsf he thus explains the designation in a 
note : ''The Blacke-^Galls, (literally The black foreigners) were 
the Normans, or Northmen, Danes or Norwegians.”J 

After the publication of the Scottish Dictionary, the justly 
celebrated James Watt of Birmingham, whose name will ever be 
accounted an honour to the country which gave him birth, and 
whose intellectual grasp included almost every branch of science, 

* Poems of Ossian, in the Original Gaelic, vol. iii. Suppl. Observ. p. 
382, 383., Gajl, Gaull, 1. Properly, an inhabitant or native of the low 
country of Scotland, or any one ignorant of the Gaelic language. 2. A 
foreigner, stranger. Welsh, Gal, Owen's Dictionar. Scotocelticum, A. 1828. 

t roems sup. p. 384. 

{ Annals i. 248. 
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on meeting with the author, while he acknowledged his conviction 
of the force of evidence produced in defence of the ** Gothic 
system,’' expressed his regret that it had not been carried some- 
what further ; particularly that the author had overlooked the 
powerful argument arising from the testimony of the oldest 
Welsh writers extant. He pointedT out to him that important 
passage in the Triads, taken from the j30ok of Caradoc of Nan t- 
garver, or Llangarvan, who flourished about the middle of the 
twelfth centuiy, in which it is said, ‘Uhree usurping tribes 
came into the island of Britain, and never departed out of it. 
The first were the Coranied^ who came from the land of the 
Pwyl. The second were the Gwyddelian Fichti, who came unto 
Alban over the sea of Llychlyn (Denmark). The third were the 
Saxons, The Coranied are about the river Humber,— and the 
Gwyddelian Fichti are in Alban, on the shore of the sea of 
Llychlyn, (now called the German Ocean.)*'’ This account, 
according t<| the learned Davies, was copied A. 1601, from a 
manuscript at that time more than GOO years old. (Jwyddyl 
Fichti, (or Phightiad) is the name by which the ancient Britons 
distinguished "the Piets. It properly signifies ‘'the Piets 
from Ireland and thus carries in it a confirmation of the ac- 
count given by Bede of their first arrival in Scotlan^d. Both 
these accounts perfectly coincide with the testimony of Gildas, 
a Briton, who wrote** A. 560, a short time after the Romans 
left this island, and could therefore be no stranger to the origin 
of the Piets, lie calls them as well as the Scots, obviously in 
contradistinction to his own aboriginal "kindred, '* a trans- 
marine nation."t 

An objection formerly answered, from the near resemblance of 
the Scottish language to the old English, is anew brought for- 
ward : “What is now called the Scottish language," it is said— 
(a language, ex facie, very little removed from the ancient 
English, and called expressly by the oldest Scottish writers 
themselves Inglis) — must have had some other than a Pictish 
origin.^ It does not seem necessary, however, to enter fully 
into the consideration of this objection ; as the force of it has 
been already set aside, particularly by means of the reas^oning of 
that elegant and accomplished scholar George Ellis, Esq, who 
undoubtedly stood unrivalled in his acquaintance with the pro- 
gress of the English language. He had observed, that “ at the 
era assigned for the introduction of the Anglo-Saxon into Scot- 
land, it had not been previously mingled wdth Norma n ; and 

♦ Welsh Archaology, p. 67. Daries's Celtic Researclies, p. 163, 164. 

t Ritson’s Annals, 1.84. 

J Review, p. 167. 
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although it had, the Saxon refugees would never have wished to 
introduce into that country, which afforded them an asylum, a 
language which they must have considered as the badge of their 
slavery .” Then he shews that, as the influx of French words 
did not begin to produce a sensible change in the language of 
England till the beginning, or perhaps the middle, of the thir- 
teenth century, — the inmmvements of the common language 
would pass, by slow graciations, from the oririnal into the pro- 
vincial idiom.” It might be supposed”he adds, ** that the com- 
positions of the English bards would be clearly distinguished by 
superiority of elegance.” This, however, he denies, pronouncing 
the elegiac sonnet on the death of Alexander III, to be ** su- 
perior to any English composition of that early period.” He 
concludes that what may be viewed as the common language, 

was separately formed in the two countries, and that it has 
owed its identity to its being constructed of similar materials, 
by similar gradations, and by nations in the same state of 
society.” lie thinks that the Scots borrowed the French idioms 
and pnrases, like the English, in part from the Norman romance. 
For lie also ascribes a considerable influence to the early and 
close union between the French and the Scots, whence any im- 
provements, borrowed from the former, would not be retarded 
in Scotland, as they were in England, by a different language 
being spoken in the country from thaf which was spoken at 
iiouvi, because the dialect of the Scottish kings was the 
same with that of their subjects.”* 

Warton has giveif a similar testimony in regard to The Bruce 
l)y Archdeacon Barbour.f This writer, who finished bis poetical 
work about the year 1375, seems to have been a native of the 
north of Scotland. He affords a strong confirmation of Ellis’s 
idea, that our ancestors "‘borrowed the French idioms and 
phrases from the Norman Romance.” For Barbour iu^roduces bis 
hero as endeavouring to banish the erinui of his companions 
during their hidings in the Highlands, by reading or reciting to 
them the romance of Ferambrace: and he shews his own ac- 
quaintance with this species of writing, by referring to theaccount 
given of Gaudifer de Lnryss, in the romance of Alexander. J 

It has been also remarked, that there is a great variety of 
French terms and idioms, that have been introduced into the 
Scottish language, which do not seetn to have been ever known 

^ Fide EUU*s Sjjecimcnsj of the Early English Poets, i. 226— 233. Dis- 
sertation on the Origin, np. 24, 26, 

f Memoirs of the Life of Burhour ; prefixed to The BvnCe, p. xiv. Edit. 
1820. 

I The Bruce, ii. vers. 468. 832. 
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in Bnglatid. Of this The Bruce, which although posterior to Sir 
Trhtram, must uudoubtedly be viewed as the earliest work 
written in Scottish, supplies nmny examples ; besides a mul- 

titude of words peculiar to this language, that do not appear to 
have been ever known, either iu the Anglo-Saxon or in old liiglish. 
The same remark is applicable to the writings of Gawia Douglas ; 
who if not a native or Angus, from which county his father de- 
rived his title as Earl, seems to have been tlioroughly acquainted 
wiili its dialect. That the Scottish should bear a striking re- 
semblance to the bid English, is not at all surprising ; as some 
of the best writers went'to England for the purpose of perfecting 
their studies. It is indisputable that Barbour resided for a con- 
siderable time at Oxford. 

The greater resemblance of the Scottish language, in its 
grammatical structure, to the Anglo-Saxon, than to anv of the 
Northern dialects, goes no farther than to indicate that, although 
originally of Scandinvwian origin, it had latterly received various 
modifications from the general intercourse with Saxons. In 
fact, during the reign of Ethelred, the son of Edgar, in the tenth 
century, the Anglo-Saxon, Norwegian, and Danish, were viewed 
as one language.* As it is acknowledged that the Scandinavians 
early peeked the island^ of Orkney, the same objectibn would 
lie against the northermorigin of the speech of jtheir inhabitants, 
because in grammatical form it bears less analogy to the Norse 
than to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Mere opinion, it is admitted, can never bo elevated to the dig- 
nified station that exclusively belongs to solid argument. But 
as one writer so well known to the world by his elegant philo- 
logical works, who has been already quoted, has distinctly ex- 
pressed his conviction of the necessity of adopting the Qotliic 
or Teutonic system, in order to avoid insuperalile difficulties on 
the other siSe, and has referred to the sentiments of a very acute 
historian, who on this suly ect cannot be suspected of any parti- 
ality ; — the language of David Hume in regard to one period 
to which the introduction of the Lowland Scottish has been 
assigned, may form no unfit conclusion to this investigation. 
** It cannot be denied/' he says, ** that all the Lowlands, especi- 
ally the east coast of that country, were peopled in a great 
measure from Germany ; ^ough the expeditions mfide by the 
several Saxon adventurers liave escaped the records of history. 
The language spoken in those countries, which is purely Saxpn, 
is a stronger proof of this event, than can be oppo.sed by the 
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imperfect, or rather fabulous annals, which are obtruded on us 
by the Scottish historians.”* 


Art. X. — The Bravo; a Venetian Story, By the Author of the 
Pilot, The Borderers, ^c. 3vols. Colburn and Bentley. London. 
1831. 

r£RE title of Mr. Cooper’s new novel is calculated to excite" 
the curiosity of his readers. We had dwelt with him in 
the Prairie, roamed with him in the* forests, suffered ''sea- 
change ” with him on the wild ocean, and under his guidance 
each diversity of scene was replete with interest and ])leasure ; 
but, whenever he conducted us into towns, and to the 
habitations of what were intended to be civilized men, we 
found our preconceived notions of American refinement 
realized— and those were not favourable to tlie supposition, that 
he could succeed in delineating the complicated mechanism 
and fastidious delicacies, which distinguish the manners of 
the inhabitants of an Italian city. His attempts to pourtray 
English gentlemen, and young ladies either American or English, 
we were obliged to take for granted, as parts of the machinery 
of his work ; but it was a part in sad wgnt of oil, moving rustily 
and with creaking, llowever, we endured this, and obtained 
our reward. Passing from such portions of his volumes, we 
were recompensed .when we came to those parts which bore 
the stamp of his peculiar genius. Literature scarcely contains 
at once so genuine and perfect a character as the Trapper 
in the Prairie. He is a divine old man, his wisdom being im- 
pregnated with that touch of nature and pathos, which gives 
individuality and interest to every word he utters ; and we gather 
his sayings, like living drops of truth which spriri^ up under 
our feet as we tread the path of life, rather than as sentiments 
coldly delivered in a book, understood, but not felt. The inter- 
minable forests and endless grassy plains of wide America, form 
a fitting back-ground to such a picture. Nature is above, 
around, an#in the heart of man ; nature, pure, unpretending, 
simple ; and we acknowledge and worship her. The scenic 
descriptions of Mr. Cooper’s tales of the sea, are superior even 
to those <^ntained in his woodland narratives, and, notwith- 
standing its glaring deficiencies vt^hen he intrudes into the 
drawing-room and the society of women, we yet prefer the 
" Pilot” to any of his successors. Long Tom and the Ariel 

' • Hume’s History of Snglancl i. 36. 
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contribute to this partiality. No one at all conversant with 
sailors, but must feel how true to nature is the strong affection 
of the single-hearted boatswain for his vessel. Fid, in the 
‘‘ Red Rover,'" is another of his felicitous creations. Nature in, 
sublime and unadorned simplicity, is where Mr, Cooper reigns. 
Those who do not love to watch the workings of men’s hearts 
when uninfluenced by conventional forms, actuated by genuine 
honesty, and the dictates of unsophisticated, as well as unedu- 
cated, humanity, can take no pleasure in Mr. Cooper’s delinea- 
* tions of character. Nor can any enter wftrmly into the interest 
of his stories, who do not love the many forfhs of the visible 
universe, and who hai^e not watched them in their changes 
of storm or calm, and marked, with admiring fondness, the 
links that connect these opposites, either while traversing the 
tyrant ocean, or journeying over the expanse of earth. That 
there are many capable of enjoying the description of these 
things, may be gathered from the success which these novels 
have met with in this country, as well as in their author's native 
land. 

Entertaining this opinion of the line of demarcation which 
assigns a certain portion of the kingdom (or it would be better 
to say republic) of the imagination, to the author of the ** Spy," 
and shuts him out from any successful inroad beyorfd his own 
demesnes, we were startled and displeased by finding that he 
disdained these confines, and made forcible seizure upon Venice, 
the very centre of all that is most sacred and relined in the 
romance of the Old World, Shakspeare's.and Byron\s Venice, 
where man is a creature of forms, aud woman, unless the writer 
can cast the veil she there loves to wear, over her, to disguise 
and modify reality, .will prove a mere idealism of the author, 
displaying a supposititious account of what the Venetians may 
be, not what they are. 

Our most untravelhed ideas of Venice are full of poetry and 
romance, and it is one of those objects whose charm is not lost 
by coming in contact with it. A lengthened residence there 
may prove, tedious, for earth, after all, is more beautiful than 
ocean, and its diversities and changes are replete with a variety 
and interest, more suited to our habits and feelingjfe. Where our 
steps are limited and coufined by the intruding waves, where 
hill and dale no longer yivite us to wander, nor .^re our eyes 
charmed by the variety of the seasons, manifest iir the growth 
of the earth's fruits and'^e changes of foliage, we shall joiiss 
the dearest, as well as the purest, of the many deliglilsVith 
which the Creator has blessed our earthly abode. But during a 
short sojourn in this City of the Sea, we are ajive only to the 
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cmitrast it forms with other towns. We view the Palledian 
palaces rirfte from the waters, and, in spite of every previous 
concepti^^ltook with curiosity on the dark gondola, as> with its 
curved Mining prow, it glides past us. These skifis them- 
selves, so cetnmodiously arranged for two persons 6nly> so snug 
and so luxurious, favour, far more than any carriage, the sense 
of repose and reverie, as jve pass from one spot to the other. 
Turning a corner, the melodious cry of the gondolier, uttered in 
a singing accent, is entirely the reverse of the hoarse bawling, ^ 
usually characteristic of boatmen. Often returning alone and ' 
late from a party, has the traveller ordered his gondolier to 
go ** per di fuore,^^ that he might at once prolong his stay on 
the water, and pass by the grander parts of the city. Emerging 
from some smull canal, he enters upon the wide lagune, lighted 
up by the moon, having the aspect of an open, but very placid 
sea, sheltered merely by the far dusky line of Lido, and then he 
turns into Canale Grande ; here the massive buildings embank 
the Waters, and the bright white cupolas, shining in the moon- 
beams, are reflected in the waves. Often at past midnight has 
he feat in a balcony, watching the passage of the gondolas ; 
nor are its boatmen mute : they no longer recite the verses of 
Tasso, or take up, one after the other, the staves of national 
poetry, but as he plies his oar, the gondolier will chaunt some 
common ditty, which, mellowed by distance and the water, be- 
comes harmonious to the ear. The communications by land in 
Venice are distressing. You can walk from one end of the city 
to the other by dirty narrow allies, and over innumerable 
bridges, but cleanliness is not conspicuous; and the food 
cooked and sold in the open air, the roasted pumpkins and 
other things so little eatable by any but a Venetian, make one of 
the minor annoyances of the place. The people are as charac- 
teristic as their abode. The dungeons of the Doge's jjalace are 
^is empty as its throne, Und the Bridge df Sighs is no longer 
trod in agon^ ; nor is the name of Venice terrible, nor its arsenal 
proud in vessels ; its power has passed away, and its festivals 
are no longer celebrated, -^but the Venetians are courteous, their 
dialect is soft^pd their manners caressing, and their palaces still 
remain moddJRf architecture, and rich in works of art. 

It is th u|^j.h at the mere tourist may view this city. But 
it becomes jpbatter more difflcult to treat, when the curtain is 
attempted to be withdrawn, and thosi|contradictions described, 
reign in Venetian society. Lora Byron, in his poem of 
Beppo, and in his private and familiar letters, by only dwelling on 
his own exi:»erienCes, and not pretending to elaborate explanations, 
gives such a manners as may content us, for we scarcely 
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deeke dive beyond. Lord Byron was ono of tlie few strangers 
wbo yftLH admitted, or would choose to be admft|$ei|, behind 
the scenes of that singular stage. Tlie money h4|||| willing 
to squander there^ the extreme eaee with which liS'^cquired 
and used the idiom of the language, and tlie facility with 
which be amalgamated himself* with, and gave a zest to 
their cusioms, by an openness of practice which transcended 
even their liberality of sentiment, all^ended to initiate him into 
the very arcana of Venice. But all this y^ould be a sealed book 
to Mr. Cooper. , He might paint vividly to our eyes the sea- 
paved streets, and luxuriate in descriptions ofthc outward prac- 
tices of a life, where his favourite element becomes one of the 
usual eoncomitants of our daily experience ; sky and water, in 
all their changes, lie might deal with at will, but where hud the 
actors for bis sceiiie, appropriate to his genius 1 Where, in a 
singularly sophisticated and enervated society, discover those 
artless, energetic characters, which are his peculiar province / 
He desired, no doubts to vary the pages of liis book, but we 
were not willing to indulge his taste for novelty, at the expense 
of a failure on bis part. 

* Fortunately he has redeemed himself, and the Bravo stands 
side by aide with the Mohicans," the Prairie," and the 
Pilot,'^ and may even pretend to preeminence ailiong them. 
Mr. Cooper has visited Venice, we imagine ; he has probably 
dwelt there some little time, but he has not Italianized himself, 
nor is he in the slightest degree familiar with the language ; 
when he brings in an expression, it is Italian, not Venetian ; nor 
does he attempt to lead us into the interior of families, nor 
to dwell upon the forms of life belonging to the iioia he 
has undertaken to describe. The ]>eriod during which the 
scenes of the '' Bravo" were enacteds are placed far back — even 
as far a&when the senate and councils of that republic were 
not the shadow they *had become before the French destroyed 
their very names, but exercised their dread and inlSquitous power 
and autWity with full sway at honie-^though their glory 
abvoad was l»t. To have described the fashions of those days 
nuDutely, would have called for the knowledg e an antiquary, 
rather than the observation of a traveller ; andpir. Cooper has 
dismissed the whole difficulty, by the mode to vvhicli he 
treats bis tale. His narrative is based uponSassions, not 
manners ; upon the flpi'W feelings of the BUman heart, 
which do not chan^ with climate, and are indepen(||nt of 
the modifioatioiis of society. The parent will still love his 
chSd, and filial afifection will stUl spring up in our offspring, 
under every sky and under every circui||l|iancet Young 
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hearts will still become attached, and cling to each other; 
and man will commune with his Maker, and feel the in- 
fluences of nature, when not so cradled by luxury that the wind 
is not permitted “ to visit him too roughly.” The Bravo displays 
all the energy, all the singleness of purpose, and a greater grandeur 
of design, than is usually painted by its author. We also trace a 
greater degree of refinemeijit and grace in those portions of his 
work, where these qualities were before found to be painfully 
wanting ; which wei with our Trans-Atlantic prepossessions, are 
willing to attribute to his visit to our old world.. He seems half 
afraid of this himself. We commend, as infinitely laudable, his 
desire to recommend his volumes peculiarly to his own country- 
men. He evidently fears that they will be startled and displeased 
tljat he, their national author, should desert his native continent, 
and turn his back on the America which fostered his early 
talents. He presents his book therefore to his countrymen as 
a picture of social misfortunes and political crimes, which could 
never have birth under their free government, and bids them 
read, believe, and hug themselves in their happier state. 

Most of Mr. Cooper’s stories are founded upon one plan, and 
that is such a one as, if sufficiently varied in its mode of treat-* 
ment, can never, by its nature, tire. There are one or two 
exceptions, "^but his best tales narrate an escape and a pursuit, 
either complicated or single. There is an immediate danger, and the 
actions of each personage tend either to increase or to diminish 
the perils of the fugitive or prisoner. Such is the groundwork 
of the '' Spy.” “ The Last of the Mohicans” is wholly employed 
in narrating journies through endless forests, where the travellers 
are beset by the most frightful perils, and, sometimes by artifice 
and sometimes by resistance, contrive to escape them. The 
Pilot ” is a sea flight. Two vessels get into a bay, for a purpose 
which is never, after all, dilated on with sufficient clearness ; and 
they endeavour, through multifarious hazaWs, to get out again. 
The Prairie,"^’ the Red Rover,” and the " Water Witch,” 
pursue the same plan ; and the ** Bravo,” is distinguished by 
similar traits. Two young lovers, divided by some of those 
crosses which ever wait on true love, desire to be united, and 
when united are forced to fly, and succeed, after failing in several 
attempts. Round this apparently common-place nucleus, the 
author has ai^mbled his groupe of 9 >ctors, who facilitate or 
impede the c6mpletion of the design ; and it is here, that he 
shines ; the personages brought on the scene are novel, indivi- 
dual, and true. There is that solitary grandeur about them, 
which makes them stand apart in our memory from all other 
images, and that pathetic simplicity, which wins us to love them 
as our fellow-creatures. 
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There is no parade, no scenic representation in the character of 
Jacopo, the Bravo. He is there the marked and miserable man, 
whom the consciousness of self-immolation to imperious duty, 
elevates, but does not console— and he becomes humane and 
gentle, while he continues serious and sad. He does not speak 
words of justification, nor stand* forth at last, the mysterious 
but glorified benefactor. But his very tranquillity results from 
conscious innocence, and the digniffed repose of his few words 
inspires us with respect. lie bears the stamp of youth, also, 
through it alU which adds to our commiseration for his 
unavowed sufferings. Beside him stands, in contrast, an old 
fisherman, whose Heart has been moulded by ‘‘ natural 
influences,” and whose simple feelings do not go beyond the 
circle of his habits ; but, concentrated there, are full of life 
and vigour. These are the principal personages to attract 
our interest. 

The author tells us in his preface, that he endeavours to give' 
us, or to use his own words to give his countrymen, a picture 
of the social system of one of the soi-disant republics of the 
other hemisphere,” There has been no attempt, he continues, 
to pourtray historical characters only too fictitious in their 

f raver dress, but simply to set forth the familiar operation of 
enetian policy.’’ He brings forward, therefore, no itames which 
have graced or disgraced the pages of Italian story ; but 
choosing his stage, fills it with fictitious characters ; and the 
train of incidents that calls them into play, is also purely 
imaginary. He wishes to make us understand the treachery, 
the cruelty, and the callousness of the ancient Venetian govern- 
ment; its operation on individuals, either inuring them to vice, 
or delivering them up to misery and death. 

For the vivid representation of these things, he imagines a 
youth 0^ lowly birth, the son of a fisherman ; his father has 
been condemned by the Venetian government, for some fraud on 
the revenue, to expiate his ofiences by the mode of death 
most practised by that tyranny, a silent and untold extinction 
in a canal devoted to such executions ; where no net was per- 
mitted to be drawn, nor any line to be thrown. Meanwhile his 
son Jacopo discovers and is able to prove his father’s inno- 
cence. But the unfortunate man had been condemned, and 
the estate of Venice di^ained to retract its judgments, and to 
acknowledge itself in the wrong. Willing, however, to bring 
evil from gopd, and to extract. benefit for themselves out of the 
filial affection of the young suppliant, they agree to permit 
his father to live, to drag out his life in their dungeons, with a 
distant prospect of ultimate release, on condition that his son 
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should assume the reputation of a Bravo, a man who for hire, 
cominiis assassinations, and take upon himself the odium of their 
seci^t murders — so that, when from motives of state policy, a 
man was t^moved and heard of no more, a private enemy, 
acting through the agency of Jacopo, should incur the suspicion 
of occasioning his death, inste&d of its being attributed to their 
cruelty and tyranny. The conception of the conduct and 
manners of this victim ot filial piety and state crime, is 
developed with dignified simplicity, and in the purest taste. 
Hie nobility of virtue — although disguised by poverty, and 
tarnished by the reputation oi guilt — shines forth in native 
beauty. There is nothing depreciating, incon^uous, or squalid ; 
the singleness of his purpose has purified his soul, and in the 
solitude of his outcast state, he stands fortli like a hero of 
antiquity, struck by the Gods, predestined to guilt and misery, 
but preserving the majesty of innocence in the very bosom of 
‘crime. He speaks no word of complaint, and not till another 

E erishes by the oppression which has scathed his young 
eart, does he waver in his firmness of soul. Antonio, the old 
fisherman, has had his grandson, the orphan child of his son 
who had perished in the Venetian wars, seized and sent on 
board the state gallies. The old man is no philosopher beyond 
his sphere. He feels deference and submission towards his 
superiors in rank; but he is pierced to the heart at losing his 
child, and seeing him exposed to the immorality and vice of 
the gallies. He wishes to obtain his release, and seeks 
Repelled on one side, he pursues his object on another. He 
does not presume to censure the government of his cotmtry, nor 
does he spend bis thoughts upon the demerits of their tyranny ; 
he asks only that his child, while yet a mere lad, should be 
saved from corruption and restored to his care. The pertinacity 
with which he pursues his object, excites the displeasiype of the 
state* He wins the prize at the regatta, only to refuse the re*- 
waid, and to demand his boy in exchange. At the secret council 
of the chiefs of the government, he still fearlessly repeats his 
request. A spirit so rebellious must be quenched, ana the old 
man must die. The scene of his death is one of tihe most 
masteriy productions of any modern work. The moon-lit 
laguna is the stage on which it is acted ; and the old man has 
just been displacing the purity and benevolence of his soul in 
an interview with the Bravo. He has no suspicion of the fate 
that awaits him ; and the reader is startled c^nd horror-struck at 
the sudden catastrophe. His body is found by his feUow 
men, and a disturbance among them ensues ; they demand 
justice to be done on his murderer ; Jacopo falls under theh 
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stlspicioii> and he has just become obnoxious to his employers ; 
their vengeance descends on him, and the tragedy of his executton 
sets the ctrown upon the fraud and ciueity of Venice. 

Such is a sketch of the ground work of that portion of the 
tale which mainly interests us, though the greater number of 
pages in the book are devdted to the loves of Violetta and Don 
Camillo, whose story is interwoven with the other with great 
ingenuity, so that both assist in nfutual develonement ; Uie 
great desideratum in two plots. As a proof ot the greater 
delicacy of Mr. ^Cooper’s delineations of the feminine mind and 
manners, and fais improvement in the power of pourtrayiag 
the graceful and rehned, we select the scene of the marriage of 
tlie lovers as a first specimen. 

It must be premised, that Violetta is a ward of the state of 
Venice; and the Duke of Sant’ Agata, a Neapolitan noble, who 
is in the city to pursue some claims which he has upon the re> 
public. The nolue has saved the lady’s life, and her heart is his 
reward. On this occasion be has entered her palace and ob- 
tained an interview with its mistress, in the presence of Donna 
Florinda, her governante, and Anselmo, her confessor. While 
together, an omcer from the state is announced ; Don Camillo is 
concealed in the lady’s oratory, and Violetta receives informa- 
tion that she is to be removed from Venice within a* few hours; 
she is bid to prepare, and to take leave of her former friends, and 
at the same time Annina, a wine-seller’s daughter and a spy of 
dip republic, is forced on her as an attendant. As soon as 
the officer departs, and they can dismiss the officious girl, on 
D(Hi Camillo’s assurance that the means of flight are already 
prepared, they resolve to escape from the sea-girt town. 

" There is a solemn and necessary duty to perform,’ observed the 
monk ' daughters, withdraw to your rooms, and occupy your- 
selves with the prepi^tion necessary for your flight, which may 
readily be made to appear as Intended to meet the senate’s pleasure. 
In a few minutes I shall summon you hither s^in.” 

'Wondering, but obedient, the females wimdrew. The Carmelite 
then made a brief, but clear, explanation of his intention. Don 
Camfllo listened eagerly, and when they had done speaking they re- 
tired together into the oratory. Fifteen minutes had not passed, 
before the monk re-appeared, alone, and touched the bdl which com- 
municated with the cl^t of Violetta. Donna Florinda and her pupil 
were quickly in the room.'* 

* Prepare thy mind for the confessional,’ said the priest, placing 
himself, withgrave.4^ity, in that diair which he habitually used, 
when listenhig to the self-aocusatisHs and foilings of his Bfdritnfl 
child.’ 

'The brow of Violetta paled and flushed again, as If there lay a 
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heavy sin on her conscience. She turned an imploring look oixJber 
maternal monitor^ in whose mild features she met an encouraging 
sinile^ and then, with a beating heart, though ill-collected for the 
solemn duty, but with a decision that the occasion required, she knelt 
on the cushion at the feet of the monk/ 

* The murmured language of, Donna yioletta was audible to none 
but him for whose paternal ear it was intended, and that dread Being 
whose just anger it was hoj^cd it might lessen. But Don Camillo 
gazed through the half-opened door of the chapel, on the kneeling 
form, the clasped hands, and the uplifted countenance of the beautiful 
penitent. As she proceeded with the acknowledgment of her errors, 
the flush on her cheek deepened, and a pious excitement kindled in 
those eyes, which he had so lately seen glowing^ith a very different 
passion. The ingenuous and disciplined soul of Violetta was not so 
quickly disburthened of its load of sin as the more practised mind of 
the lord of Sant* Agata; The latter fancied that he could trace in the 
movement of her lips the sound of his own name, and a dozen times 
during the confession he thought that he could even comprehend 
sentences of which he himself was the subject. Twice the good father 
srniled involuntarily, and at each indiscretion, he laid a hand in 
affection on the bared head of the supplicant. But Violetta ceased to 
speak, and the absolution was pronounced with a fervour that the 
remarkable circumstances, in which they all stood, did not fail to 
heighten/ 

* When this portion of his duty was ended, ihc Carmelite entered 
the oratory. With steady hands he lighted the candles of the altar,.and 
made the other dispositions for the mass. During this interval Don 
Camillo was at the side of his mistrc.ss, whispering with the warmth 
of a triumphant, happy lover. The governess stood near the door, 
watching for the sound of footsteps in the antechamber. The monk 
then advanced to the entrance of the little chapel, and was about to 
speak, when a hurried step from Donna Jblorinda arrested his words. 
Don Camillo had just time to conceal his person within the drapery of 
a window, before the door opened, and Annina entered/ 

‘When the preparations of the altar and the solemn countenance of 
the priest first met her eye, thegirl recoiled withethe air of onb rebuked. 
But rallying her thoughts, with that readiness which had gained her 
the employment she filled, she*crossed herself reverently, and took a 
place apart, like one who, while she knew her station, wished to par- 
ticipate in the mysterie.s of the holy office.’ 

‘ ‘Daughter, none who commence this mass with us, can quit the 
presence, ere it be completed,* observed the monk.* 

‘ ‘ Father, it is my duty to be near the person of my mistress, and it is 
an happine.ss to be near it on the occasion gf this early matin/ 

‘ The monk was embarassed. He looked from one to the other, in 
indecision, and was about to frame some pretence, to get rid of the 
intruder, when Don Camillo appeared in the middle of the room.* 

‘ ^Reverend monk| proceed he said, ^ ’tis but another witness of 
my happiness/ 
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^hile speaking, the noble touched the handle of his sword signifi- 
cantly, with a finger, and cast a look at the half-petrified Annina, 
which effectually controlled the exclamation that was about to escape 
her. The monk appeared to understand the terms of this silent 
compact •, for with a deep voice he commenced the offices of the mass. 
The singularity of their situation, tha important results of the act in 
which they were engaged^ the impressive dignity of the Carmelite, and 
the imminent hazard which they all ran pf exposure, together with the 
certainty of punishment for their daring to thwart the will of Venice, if 
betrayed, caused a deeper feeling than that which usually pervades a 
marriage ceremony, to preside at nuptials thus celebrated. The 
youthful Violetta trembled at every intonation of the solemn voice of 
the monk, and toi^rc1s*thc close, she leaned in helplessness on the 
arm of the man to whom she had just plighted her vows. The eye of 
the Carmelite kindled as he proceeded with the office, however, and 
long ere he had done, he had obtained such a commancl over the 
feelings of even Annina, as to hold her mercenary spirit in awe. The 
final union was pronounced, and the benediction given.* 

' ^Maria, of pure memory, watch over thy happiness, daughter!* said’ 
the monk, for the first time in his life saluting the fair brow of the 
weeping bride. ^ Duke of Sant’ Agata, may thy patron hear thy 
prayers, as thou provest kind to this innocent and confiding child.’ 
— Vol. ii. p. 176. 

In a book where the story is never lost sight of, but obscurely 
or^^ipparently vivifies every page and scene, it is* difficult to 
make extracts which are incomprehensible without the context, 
and risk is incurred, also, of marring the pleasure of those who 
may be induced to read the tale. We had intended to extract 
the boat-race, as being independent, to a great degree, of the 
story, and related with the animation and vigour peculiar to 
every aquatic delineation of its author. But it is too long as it 
stands, and it would be wrong to maim and curtail it. We 
limit ourselves, therefore, in our extracts, to the commencement 
of the disturbances of the fishermen of Lido, on finding the 
body of their comrade, the winner of tbe prize of the preced- 
ing day, floating lifeless on the Lagune. At a time when public 
commotions are rife, and apprehensions of such are alive within 
us, an imaginary one may interest without terrifying. 

Don Camillo is crossing the Laguna in the early morning, 
after the death of Antonio, in company with the Bravo. 

' A shout on the water caused Don Camillo to pause. On looking 
out he saw a dense body1)f boats, sweeping towards the town, as if 
they were all impelled by a single set of oars. A thousand voices were 
speaking at once, and occasion^ly ageneral and doleful cry proclaimed 
that the floating multitude, which came on, wa.s moved by a common 
feeling. The singularity of the spectacle, and the fact thatjhis own 
gondola lay direedy in the route of the fleet, which was composed of 
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several hundred boats, drove the examination of the girl, momentarily, 
from the thoughts of the noble.' 

What have we here, Jacopo he demanded, in an under tone, 
of the gondolier, who steered his«own barge. 

They are fishermen, Signore, and by the manner in which they 
come down towards the canaU, 1 doubt they are bent on some 
disturbance. There has been discontent among them, since the refusal 
of the Doge to liberate the bo{^ of their companion from the gallies.” 

* Curiosity induced the people of Don Camillo to linger a minute, 
and then they perceived the necessity of pulling out of the course of 
the floating mass, which came on like a torrent, the men sweeping 
their boats with that desperate stroke, which is often seen among the 
Italian oars^men. A menacing hail, with a command to remain, 
admonished Don Camillo of the necessity of downright flight, or of 
obedience. He chose the latter, as least likely to^ interfere with his 
own plans. 

' Who art thou T* demanded one, who had assumed the character 
.of a leader, If men of the Lagunes, and Christians, join your friends, 
and away with us to St. Mark’s for justice.” 

What means this tumult V* asked Don Camillo, whoso dress 
effsctually concealed his rank, a disguise that he completed by adopt- 
ing the Venetian dialect, 'MVhy are you here, in these numbers, 
friends V* 

« Behold!” 

'Don CaitilUo turned, and he beheld the withered features and 
glaring eyes of old Antonio fixed in death. The explanation ^as 
made by an hundred voices, accompanied by oaths so bitter, and 
denunciations so deep, that had not Don Camillo been prepared by the^ 
tale of Jacopo, he would have found great difficulty in understanding 
what he heard. 

^ In dragging the Lagunes for fish, the body of Antonio had been 
found, and the result was, first, a consultation on the probable means 
of his death, then a collection of the men of his calling, and finally the 
scene described. 

" Giustixia,’* exclaimed fifty excited voices, as the grim visage 
of the fishermen was held towards the light of the moon, " Giua- 
tizia in palazzo e pane in piazza.” 

Ask it of the senate,” returned Jacopo, not attempting to con- 
ceal the derision of his tones. 

'^Thinkest thou our fellow has suffered for his boldness yester- 
day ?” 

Stranger things have happened in Venice !” 

** They forbid us to cast our nets in the Canale Orfano, lest the 
secrets of justice should be known j ond ^^t they have grown bold 
enough to drown one of our own people in the midst of our gon- 
dolas 

** Justice \ Justice !*’ shouted numberless hoarse voices* 

'' Away to St. Mark's 1 Lay the body at the feet of the Doge«» 
away brethren—Antonio’g blood is on their souls !” 
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^ Bent on a wild and undigeated echeme of asserting fhetr wrongs^ 
the fishermen again plied their oarsj and the whole fleet awept a^Vj 
as if it were composed of a single mass.’-^Vol. iii, p. I t, 

We must omit to dilate on the aketch of the fair Geleomina, 
the gaoler's daughter, who, attending the Bravo in his visits to 
his imprisoned father, loves, under another name, the branded 
Jacopo. We can give only one other short extract, wherein 
the hero of the book first appears 4o excite interest, while it 
is yet doubtful whether he has a claim to sympathy s 

' The Calabrian^ recoiled a pace in silence, and stood regarding the 
individual, who had caused this hurried remark, with a gloomy but 
steady air. The stranger moved slowly past ; his years were under 
thirty, though the calm gravity of his countenance imparted to it a 
character of more mature age. The cheeks were bloodless, but they 
betrayed rather the pallid hue of mental, than of bodily, disease. The 
perfect condition of* the physical man was sufficiently exhibited, in 
the muscular fulness of a body, which, though light and active, gave 
every indication of strength. His step was firm, assured, and even ) 
his carriage erect and easy, and his whole mien was strongly charac* 
terized by a self-possession, that could hardly escape observation $ and 
yet bis attire was that of an inferior classy a doublet of common velvet, 
a dark Montero cap, such as was then much used in the 'southern 
countries of Europe, with other vestments of a similar fashion, com- 
posed his dress. The face was melancholy, rather than Sombre, and 
its j^erfect repose accorded well with the striking calmness of the body. 
The line^ents of the former, however, were bold and even noble, 
exhibiting that strong and manly outline, which is so characteristic of 
this finer class of the Italian countenance. Out of this striking array 
of features gleamed an eye that was full of brilliancy, meaning, and 
passion/— Vol. i, p. 18 . 

While thus bestowing liberal and deserved praise on volumes 
which deeply engaged our attention and interest, we should not 
be doing justice to the reader, were we to pass unnoticed their 
defects. The conversations, especially in the first volume, are 
needlessly spun out and trivial. While desirous of entering 
upon the aim and scope of the book, we are detained on its 
threshold by involved and tedious dialogues. Some of the 
minor parts of the story also are treated in the most slovenly 
manner, so that the author does not seem to have understood his 
own intention, and by no means renders it clear to his reader. 
There is a ring used fo^a purpose which it balks, and we can- 
not make out why it was brought into play at all ; nor are we 
made to understand how the finding of the Adriatic's wedding 
ring is a service deserving of reward, or whether it was a part 
of 3ie nuptial oeremony^ to lose a gem, they were averse to part 
with* 
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Another defect which to a greater degree pervades the pages 
of these volumes, is the melo-draniatic colouring which is too 
often adopted, and a use of words which destroys the force and 
elegance of the expressipus. - An “ eye” is called an “ organ,” 
a "hand” a "member,” and the situations dwelt upon have 
a meretricious glow. Mr. Ceofier is emphatically a picturesque 
writer. When his pictures are drawn in the woods and on the 
ocean, and his personages Vire such as he is familiarly acquainted 
with, hie painting adorns his pages with greater reality of de> 
sign ; but it is a fault appertaining to a subject removed from 
our actual vision, to be either obscure or false in its delineation. 
As his genius tends that way, we should recommend Mr. 
Cooper to be particularly on his guard against a defect wbjph 
materially intrenches on that simplicity which usually engages 
our admiration in his pages. 


Art. XL— Library of Useful Knowledge ; Animal Physiology. Parts 
1 and II. — Baldwin and Cradock. 

QLD Harrison, who wrote the preface to Hollingshead's Chro* 
nicies, says, in a passage often quoted and applauded, that, 
" In times past, men were contented to dwell in houses bui^ed 
of sallow, willow, plumb-tree, and elm ; so that the use of oak 
was dedicated to churches, religious houses, princes 
noblemen’s lodgings, and navigation. But now these 
and nothing but oak any whit regarded. And yet see 
for when our houses were builded of willow, then had we' OTsfen 
men ; but now that our houses are made of oak, onr inen are 
not only become willow, but many, through Persian delicacy 
crept in among us, altogether of straw, which is a sore alter- 
ation. In those days, the courage of the owner was a sufficient 
defence to keep the houses in safety; but now, thie assur- 
ance of the timber, double doors, locks, and bolts, must defend 
the man from robbing. Now have we many chimneys, and 
our tenderlings complain of rheums, catarrhs, and poxes. Then 
had we none but rere- dosses, and our heads did never ake.” 

Every man has, at one time of his life, been less wise than he 
now is, and, unless he was a prodigy, has lived under the con- 
trol of those who were then more wise than he then was ; 
and every old man has had a period in his life in which his 
health was more robust, his sensations more vivid, his pleasure 
more exquisite in its kind, and greater in its amount. Hence 
it is, that Stiles the son, when grown up to manhood,— when his 
sensations are blunted by enjoyment, and too often by excess^— 
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when he is vexed by the toils and troubles of earning a 
living, a^ees that things in generaF were better in his 
younger days, and Stiles his father (who, in those better times, 
was a better man than himself), had given him the like testi- 
mony, that all things were better in his (the father's) younger 
days, and were also better still in the younger days of Stiles the 
grandfather ; each being healthier and happier than his succes- 
sor. It is by the mistake of taking tHeir own state, their own 
rise and decay, as the evidence of the state, rise, and decay, of 
all nature,— combined with the exercise of the prevalent mental 
habit of drawing general conclusions from the most extraordi- 
nary, or most impressive, instances (the exceptions),— that the 
thepiy.ofthe superior strength and wisdom of our ancestors and 
of own moral and physical deterioration is made up. With 
a bundle of such evidence, it was no difficult task to prove, as 
was donefby Rousseau, that every remove from the savage state 
in the woods, was one of loss and suffering for mankind. 

In a former Tfumber*, we proved, from mortuary registers, 
that however the condition of particular classes may have been 
deteriorated (which has not been established by any satisfactory 
evidence), during these same times of alleged physical dete- 
rioration the great mass of individuals have become longer 
live^pr, in other words, that the average duration, or value, of 
life, ^ap, progressively increased; and we inferred from this, 
tbi4jtbk^4l^its and condition of the great mass of the people 
with the advance of civilization, for the increased 
dui^^K^v life could only result from an improvement in their 
phyl^^' condition. But this we were told could not be, for 
people, it was said, had become more luxurious in their modes 
of living, and had abandoned that simplicity of food, and that 
hardy mode of life, to which our wise ancestors were accus- 
tomed, and to which their patriarchal length of life was attri- 
butable. Some recent experiments, however, tend to show, that 
the habits depmeated are not now attended with such disastrous 
cons^uences, whatever may have been the casein former times. 
Dr. Edwards, of Paris, has obtained some novel and highly 
important results, from experiments as to the effect of tempera- 
ture upon the animal constitution. These results, which appear 
to have instructive bearing on the question of our physical 
deterioration, have not, |hat we are aware, obtained in this 
country the notice which they deserve, except from Dr* South- 
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wood Smith, in bis able course of lectures on Physiology, deli- 
vered at the London llniyersity. • . ^ 

Ueforer siting results, cCud some of the condusious 

drawn from them by Dr. Smitii, we may observe, that it is gener- 
ally allowed 1^ the advocates of a primitive disoipline, that the 
summer clothing should be aS light as possible ; but then they 
insist that it is mere effeminacy to increase the olothing in 
winter, or to change it a^xording to the season. One of the 
first articles in the ascetic code is, that children ought, from 
their first birth, to be bathed in cold water, and if in infancy or 
in youth, no water could be obtained for the^ purpose without 
ice in it, so much the better vvould it be.* 

The influence of cold on the human body is by 

.various circumstances; but especially by age, and by lh^o^i. 
It is found by various experiments, that cold produe^/yery 
different effects on all animals, according as they arc youn^ or 
of adult age. A new-born animal is killed by a degree of cold, 
which is only sufficient to invigorate an adult of the same 
species. The rapidity with which new-born animals lose their 
heat on exposure to cold, and the degree in which they are 
deprived of it, are greater than was at all suspected until it was 
made a matter of direct experiment ; and the practical value of 
the result^! afforded by these physiological researches so 
great, that they ought to be impressed on every mijid. 

As long as a new-born animal is in contact witij^ts mother, 
its temperature is nearly the same with hers ; but no $poi^ei^.|s 
it exposed, even to the atmosphere of summer, than 
rature falls vapidly until it sinks even below that of the air. 
A young bird, whose temperature was 97", was taken from its 
nest, and exposed to air, at the temperature of 63". In an hour 
its temperature had fallen to 67®. 

Some adult birds being stripped of their feathers, and e:^- 
posed to air of the same temperature (63"), maintained their 
neat steadily, 36® above that temperature. 

The human infant, like the young of other animals, loses its 
hpat with great rapidity when exposed to a degree of cold 
which does not at all afiect the temperature of an adult« The 
chief business of the nursery is to keep the infant warm. When 
in bed and at , the breast of its mother it is warm enough; 
but the momeiit it is exposed to air, however warmly 
clothed, it begihs to grow cold ; and the younger the infant, 
the greater is its inability to maintain its temperature at the 
natural standard. The temperature of an infant born at the 
sixth month was takyu a few lipurs after its birth ; when warmly 
clothed, and In its nuifse^s lap and near a good fim, it Was^ found 
to be 6"^ below the 'standard temperature of the adult. 
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Thd second circamstancf which. modifies jlhe- influence of 
cold on the animal bod|^ is season. The adult of all anijmels, 
in different seasons, differs from himself as much as in all 
seasons he differs from the young. He actually has a summer 
constitution, and a winter constitujiion. 

In the month of July, four adult birds were placed in air cooled 
to zero. In one hour they lost, one/with another, upwards of 
6° of temperature; and at the end of the third hour they had 
lost ll“. 

In August, the same experiment was repeated on six birds of 
the same species ; duryag the first hour tiiey lost 4° of tempera^ 
ture ; at the end of the fourth hour they had lost 6**. 

In February, four adult birds were placed in air at the tempera- , 
tore of 82**. At the end of an hour the mean loss of their heat 
did dibt amount to half a degree. Some of them maintained 
their temperature without any diminution, while others lost 
about one degree ; and this continued for three hours, during 
which the experiment lasted. 

A difference so extraordinary in the power of resisting cold 
by the same animals at different seasons, must depend on some 
change which its constitution undergoes in the different 
seasons. One constitution is acquired mr the summer, through 
the long -continued and unintermitting operation of heat. 
Another is n^uired for the winter, through the long-continued 
and unint^mitting operation of cold; and the influence of 
season consists precisely in its power of producing this consti- 
tutional change. 

We commonly say, that we become accustomed to the heat ; 
but it is not a simple change of sensation. An altered state of 
sensation accompanies the physical change ; but it is the phy- 
sical change that is the cause of the altered state of sensation. 
During summer, the circulating fluids of the body are generally 
diffused throughout its capillary system. A great proportion 
of these fluids are flowing in the capillary vessels at the 
surface ; a comparatively smaller proportion is accumulated in 
the internal organs, whence the circulation at this season is 
essentiaUy external. 

In winter, the extenidl cold contracts the capillary vessels of 
the surface ; a proportion of the blood is therefore pre- 
vented fbm flowing wough them ; in this manner the great 
mass of the blood is accumulated in the internal organs ; whence 
the circulation in the winter season is essentially internal. From 
this view it is obvious, that' the great mass of the blood is 
sheltered from the cold of winter by being collected in the interior 
of the body; and that it cannot lose its beat with the rapidity 
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with which it would be abstracted^ did it present to the in- 
fluence of cold such a distribution as exists in summer. Hence 
we And, that the animal coi\^titution is progressively changed 
to adapt it to the gradual succession of the seasons. Were 
we to pass at once from sun^mer to winter, or from winter to 
summer, the circulation fitted for one season would have to 
encounter another the si^ost opposed to its nature. The 
admirable arrangement by which spring and autumn are inter- 
posed, allows the requisite change to be brought about gently, 
but still with a steady progression. » 

What the consequences to the econoipy w'ould be, were this 
change of season not gradual, we see in the diseases that are 
produced when, as occasionally happens, a sudden change does 
take place. 

While summer lingers into autumn, as if unwilling to^eave 
the beauty it has created, it sometimes happens that cold 
winds suddenly set in the blood which still continues to pre- 
sent an extended surface to the cold, rapidly loses its heat, 
and is determined by a quick revulsion to the internal organs, 
which are unprepared to receive the sudden influx. Disease 
is the inevitable consequence ; catarrhs, inflammations, fevers, 
are then sjire to arise, and to become epidemic. 

On the other hand the warmth of spring acts ^ a powerful 
stimulus to the surface of the body. The blood {KYiously con- 
centred in the more vigorous capillary vessels, is^ow diffused 
among their most minute ramifications ; the external parts of 
the body are rendered nearly as warm as the internal, which is 
far from being the case during the severity of winter; but 
while this change is going on, it the cold of the vernal nights 
becomes severe, the immediate consequences are the same as in 
the former case, catarrhs, inflammations, fevers. 

From these facts, according to Dr. Smith, there result prac- 
tical applications, which are intimately connected with the 
preservation of health, and the prevention and management of 
disease. 

1. From the inability of the young to resist cold, the im- 
portance of guarding infancy and childhood from its influence 
is apptirent. In the more favourable situations of England 
'(which taken altogether may be said to be the most favourable 
to longevity on the globe), one auarl^r, and in London nearly 
one balf, of the infants born, die before they attain two years of 
age. Without doubt, many causes contribute to this result ; 
but of these cold is unquestionably among the most' formidable. 
In cdlhitries in which the cold is intense, people are obliged 
to take precautions against it, and the mortality from this 
cause is in them absolutely less than in our own. 
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Animals take great care to shelter their young from cold, and 
Nature seconds their efforts, by causing the young to be born 
chiefly in spring and summer. We may almost say, that the 
human mother also is induced by instinct to keep her infant 
warm ; but certain pseudo-philosophers have done what they 
can to teach her that this instinct is a prejudice, and that cold 
strengthens the infant as it does ^he adult. Hecatombs of 
human beings have been sacrificed to this error, which fortu- 
nately is less prevalent now, than it was formerly. Warmth is 
as indispensable, to the health and vigour of the infant as nu- 
tritious food. Poverty prevents many parents from aflfording 
their offspring the necessary supply of this pabulum of life, and 
consequently disease in various forms preys upon the children 
of this class, which perish in great numbers. Ignorance and 
mismanagement are often equally fatal to the children of the 
rich. The visible effects of cold are seldom instantaneous. It pro- 
duces its morbid changes on the constitution insidiously and slowly ; 
and when for the first time they become apparent, they are often 
beyond the reach of any remedy. And the only true remedy 
is precaution ; that is always sale, and might almost always be 
certain. Warm clothing, and a moderately warm apartment, 
comprehend the two points which it' is essential to observe. 
During intense cold, a young infant ought never to*be carried 
into the When imprudently exposed, death sometimes 
seizes sudi^^y. upon a child. In cases of this kind, the death 
is ascribed fb convulsions, or to some imaginary cause, which 
the medical nurse teaches the female nurse to repeat. Unless 
we would cut it off in its childhood, or sow in that age the 
seeds of disease which will ultimately prove mortal, a child 
must uniformly be kept in a moderately warm temperature. 

2. On the change of season — as soon as autumn approaches, 
before winter comes, — every one should adopt a clotmng warm 
in proportion to the cold that may set in. The common prac- 
tice of postponing this change, with a view of hardening the 
constitution is highly dangerous. Many a youth has never 
lived to see manhood, because he would reserve warm clothing 
for his old age. It seems to be a fancy prevalent among young 
people, that it does not become them to wear warm clothing in 
cold weather. Varioiis diseases that cut life short, are the 
constant fruits of tlieir folly. , 

And ia the female especially, in whom the skin is so much 
more vascular, delicate, and sensitive ; whose circulation par- 
takes so much more of the external character ; who is there- 
foie so much more sensible to, cold, and so much less capable 
of resisting it| all these precautions are nepessary in a tenfold 
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degree. Yet it is tile cUslom among Wbm^n to clothe them- 
selves warmly during the tnorning and the day ; aild at tligbl 
to put on a dress tliitiner a.nd lighter, to expose the neck, 
the bosom, arid the arms ; and then we wonder that they are 
feeble and delicate— that is,, diseased ; and that the beautiful 
especially, in whom the skin is always exquisitely vascular, so 
often befcome the ptey of opnsumption. 

Clothing is perfect in the degree in which it is warm and 
light. Cumbrous apparel produces fatigue and excites perspi- 
ration — two things which give to cold a dangerous power over 
the constitution. Of all substances yet invented, fleecy hosiery 
appears to combine the qualities of warmth and lightness in the 
most perfect degree, and therefore, upon the whole, to form the 
best winter clothing. 

In order to invigorate the constitution, and enable it to resist 
the cold of winter, several expedients may be adopted. Of 
these the most efficient is friction with the flesh-brush, which 
should be much harder than those in common use, and the 
friction should be applied over the whole surface of the body 
for at least a quarter of an hour, night and morning. The 
experiments of Dr. Edwards show the injurious effects of 
tinned exposure to cold ; but there are cases in which cold, for 
a short time, acts as a stimulant, and as such, is applied highly 
beneficially to the health. Cold sponging, prevLoJisly to 
friction, either with cold water, or with equal j^tts of water 
and of pyroligneous acid, gives to the skin a vigour and a 
power of resistance which could scarcely have been anticipated.* 
Vigorous exercise, together with a remedy in which some faith 
is put, at least in the city of London — good living,— complete 
what may be called tbe winter regimen. The diet should be 
generous, moderately full, nutritious; but not stimulating. 

^ A generous diet consists of the most nutritious articles of food, 
.with a certain portion of stimulating substances. Of all articles of 
food, the flesh of animals is tbe most nutritious, and in a generous 
diet the proportion of animal pre])ondcrates over that of vegetable 
matter, while the animal matter Itself consists of that whldi is found 
by experience to support the body in a state of the greatest degree of 
strength ^nd vigour. To this a certain quantity of stimulants, con*^ 
listing cither of the articles termed condiments, or of fermented or 
distilled liquors, or of both, is added. stimulating differs from a 

■ -ii — ' ivr — ■ • ■ — ■■ ■ 

* Dr. Smith states, that he has induced sereral persons, who were re- 
markably susceptible of.cold, and some of whom seemed likely to fall into 
consumption, to adopt this plan, from which a degree of benefit resulted 
greater than could be credited by those who imagine that no go6d is to be 
accomplished by siixiple means, 
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nutritive dieti in the greater pft)portiou uf these stimulating sub- 
stttnces> coai{»red with diressed auiittal matter.' 

We have how to hoUce the bearing Of some recent observa- 
tlohs and evidence Upon the ascetic doctrine, with relation to 
diet, in which doctrine it is insisted'that diet is wholesome in pro- 

E ortion to its simplicity ; the most wholesome being of simple 
erbeceous plants, and all departures from simplicity or unity, 
in the food used, being pernicioua in proportion to the number 
bf the various articles of food of which any diet was Composed. 
In the treatise oA Animal Physiology, Dr. Smith, (the known 
author), having showa the manifest connexion between the 
food oh which animals feed, and the structure of the teeth, the 
stoAiath, and other organs, indicating that the selection of the 
food is hot the effect of accident, but depends upon the original 
conformation of the body,— after having noted also the fact, that 
animals when in a natural state adhere with remarkable uni* • 
formity to the same kind of food, observes, 

* That from which ever of the two great sources of nourishment (the 
animal and the vegetable) the food of animals is derived in tiieir natural 
state, nature has allowed to most of them a wide range in the power 
of abstracting it. Fa'Ch those which most obviously and decidedly 
prefer one particular species of food, may gradually be»brought to 
sul^ist well on the opposite j and man whose digestive organs evi- 
de'ntty place .‘IJm between those of carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals, has iriOTe power than any other of accommodating himself 
to widely diflerent kinds of nourishment. Many observations and 
ekperiments show, that in him, at least a mixture of various diet is 
not only consistent With health and vigour, but is highly conducive to 
both.*--*p. *7. 

Some experiments made by Dr. Stark of Vienna, arc next 
adverted to, as tending to pibve, that simple substances when 
used exclusively as sp’licles of food for' a long space of time, 
invariably bring the body into a state of extreme debility, and. 
that there is not a single article bf fbod, not even the most 
nutlKtinus, thatis capable of sustaining the vigour of the body, 
dr even of 'sUataining life itself, for any considerable period. He 
had heard many statements of persons living, and even obtaining 
better health, by regimen consisting of extremely simple food 
taken' in small quanhtiea. He determined to dry this system by 
a course ol experiments flpon himself. He first tried bread and 
water, then bread and water with sugar, then with oil of olives, 
next with milk. He t|^d one diet of stewed lean of beef with 
Ute gravy and water; afterwards a diet of flour with water and 
salt; a diet of yolks of eggs; and so on with various simple 
articlesof food, varying the quantity of each, hhteonflninghimself 
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as nearly as he could to one. The experimentalist^bythiscourse* 
so irretrievably ruined his health, as to bring on premature death. 

"]\I. Magendie (says Dr. Smith) has recently resumed these re- 
searches, and afforded additional evidence of the justness of the 
conclusion suggested by thf experiments of Dr. Stark. 

^ A dog, fed exclusively upon white sugar and water, appeared, for 
seven or eight days, to thrive well upon these substances : he was 
lively, and ate and drank witb avidity : towards the second week, how- 
ever, he began to lose his flesh,, though his appetite continued good. 
In the third week he lost his liveliness and appetite. An ulcer formed 
in the middle of each cornea, which perforated it,*' and the humor of 
the eye escaped : the animal became more fpid more feeble, and died 
on the thirty-second day of the experiment. Results nearly similar 
ensued with dogs fed upon olive oil and distilled water j but no ulcera- 
tion of the cornea took place, and analogous effects were observed in 
dogs fed upon gum and upon butter. 

^ A dog, fed with white bread, made from pure wheat with water,* 
died at tlie expiration of fifty days. Another, fed exclusively on mili- 
tary biscuits, suffered no alteration in its health. 

* Rabbits and guinea-pigs, fed upon one substance only, as corn, 
hay, barley, cabbage, carrots, and so on, die, with all the marks of 
inanition, generally in the first fortnight, and sometimes sooner. 

^ An ass, fed upon boiled rice, died in fifteen days, having latterly 
refused its nourishment. 

* Dogs, fed exclusively with cheese or with hard eggs, are found^o 
live a considerable period ^ but become feeble, meagre, and lose thkir 
h^ir. 

^ When a certain degree of emaciation has been produced by feeding 
an animal for some time upon one substance, as, for instance, upon 
white bread during forty days, the animal will eat with avidity differ- 
ent kinds of food offered to it at that period, but it does not regain its 
strength ^ it continues to waste, and dies about the same time at 
which its dcatli Avould have happened, had the exclusive diet been 
continued •, the digestive organs are irreparably injured, and the due 
stimulus though applied to them cannot now rpstore them. 

* M. Magendie adduces the preceding experiments to prove that a 
proportion of nitrogen is necessary for the support of animals. He 
conceives that the reason why the animals on which his experiments 
were ]»erformed, could not live for any length of time upon pure 
sugar, is because these substances are destitute of nitrogen. Dr. 
Rostock justly observes, that these experiments prove no more than 
that the stomach is.,pot capable of digesting these substances without 
some addition. Dr. Stark’s experiments furpish us with many examples 
of the. indigestible nature of a diet composed of a single article, which 
was easily digested when mixed with other substances. In order to 
render M. Magendie's experiments decisive of the point fov which he 
adduces them, it would be necessary to employ a diet which should 
be composed of a mixture of substances — all of them without nitrogen 
—as farina, mucilage^ or gum, mixed with sugar or oil. —p. 48. 
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Idiosyncracies have so powerful an operation^ and so widely 
vary the effects produced on the human species by sUch agents^ 
tbat^tbe results of experiments upon individuals, need strong 
corroboration before they can be trusted. The results of opera- 
tions of the same agents upon classes^ of individuals, maybe 
deemed, in proportion to the nuiAber of the classes operated 
upon, free from important influences o^f individual peculiarities. 
Thus the influence of various hinds of diet in classes of men, 
might be noted with precision, were attention paid to the sub- 
ject ; as for exaii^ple, in the effects of the army rations upon 
recruits from different provinces, where they have been accus-. 
tomed to simple or varitid diet of vegetable or animal food. So 
far as observations have been made upon the effects of food and 
warmth upon classes, the conclusions deduced from the experi- 
ments to which we have adverted, are confirmed, not only by 
the strength of the soldiers of this country, as tried against the 
soldiers of other countries, but of classes of well-fed, well-clothed, 
and well-housed labourers, as compared with other classes of 
labourers of the same race and country, less advantageously 
circumstanced. Labourers who change from a spare vegetable 
diet, to a more full and varied diet of vegetable and animal 
food, ceteris paribus, increase in robustness, in the power of 
bearing fatigue, and of resisting the common causes ©f disease. 
It J^ been frequently observed in the army, that proneness to 
disease, the capability of sustaining fatigue, was (in contradic- 
tion to the popular theory) proportioned to the p^ ; the common 
soldiers falling first, the non-commissioned officers the next, 
the commissioned officers the last. 

On the wholey'Br. Smith is of opinion, that the necessity of 
varying the articles of food, is sufficiently proved. This neces- 
sity, he says, probably arises from the following cause. 

^ The stomach, like other organs, can be excited to the due perform- 
ance of its functions* only hy supplying it with an appropriate 
stimulus. By a long and uninterrupted continuance of one and the 
same alimentary substance, that substance probably loses its stimu- 
lating power, and thus, though it abound with nutritive properties, 
the stomach is incapable of acting upon it.* — p. 48. 

♦It is highly desirable that these courses of experiments should 
be completed, and conclusions, with the limits aud qualifications, 
established for detailed ^and precise application. No less im- 
portant than the knowledge which regards the quality of the 
food, is the knowledge and the determination of the proper 
quantity of food. This is of especial importance to the labour- 
ing classes. For the rich it may be serviceable, to guard them 
against excess ; but fgr the pogr it is requisite, to protect them 
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against deplorable errors on the side of insufficiency. Many 
men of integrity there are, in public and private stations, clothed 
with extensive authority, who believe an abstemious diet and 
hardy living to be beneficial, and who, although they cannot 
aiiswer.for a rigid conformity in their own practice to the precepts 
respecting the virtues of an ascetic regimen, yet sincerely believe 
it right to exact from those under their control a strict observance 
of the austere code. The main purpose of what we have ad- 
vanced is, to aid in preventing the practical application to the 
latter, of the prevalent notion that continued exposure to 
weather# and confinement to what is called simple— 'meaning 
poor- - diet, is contributory to their health and their morality. 
With reference to the quantity of food, and its influence on the 
moral character# Mr<i Mill, in his Essay on Education*# has a 
passage which is deserving of great attention. 

t ^ *lt is easy to see a grccit number of ways in which deficient quan- 
tity of food operates unfavourably upon the moral temixir of the mind. 
As people are ready to sacrifice every thing to the obtaining of a suffi- 
cient quantity of food, the want of it implies the most dreadful 
poverty 5 that state in Which there is scarcely any source of pleasure, 
and in which almost every moment is subject to pain. It is found by 
a very genetal experience, that a human being almost constantly in 
pain, hardly visited by a single pleasure, and almost shut out from 
hope# loses by degrees all sympathy with his fellow creatures 3 |oii- 
tracts even a jealousy of their pleasures, and at last a hatred 3 and 
would like to see all the rest of mankind as wretched as himself. Jf 
he is habitually wretched, and rarely permitted to taste a pleasure# he 
snatches it with an avidity, and indulges himself with an intemper- 
ance, almost unknown to any other man. The evil of insufficient 
food acts with an influence not less malignant upon the intellectual, 
than upon the moral part of the human mind. The physiologists ac- 
count for its influence in this manner. They say that the signs by 
wliich the living energy is manifestetl, may be included generally under 
the term exciteability, or the power of being put in action by stimu- 
lants. It is not necessary for us to be very particular in explaining 
these terms 3 a general conception will for the present suffice. A cer- 
tain degree of this exciteabilUy seems necessary to the proper state, or 
rather the very existence, of the animal functions. A succession of 
stimulants, of a certain degree of frequency and strength, is necessa^ 
to preserve that exciteability. The most important by far of all the 
stlitiUlants lifted to the living organs is food. If this stimulant is 
applied iu less ffiaft ft sufficient degree, this exciteability is dimlnidhfed 
in proportibh# and all those manHestationa of the living energy which 
de^nd upon it, mental as well as corporeal, ate impaired) the mind 
loses a corresponding part of its force. We must refer to the philo- 

* ISttpp. «( A« Britennlca i (dt. 
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sophical writers on medicine for illustrations and facts, which we have 
not room to adduce, but which it will not be difficult to colleot. 
Crichton places poor diet at the head of a list of causes which 

weaken attention, and consequently debilitate the whole faculties of 
the mind." From this fact, about which there is no dispute, the ipost 
important consequences arise. It ^ollowvHbat when We deliberate 
about the means of introducing intellectual and moral excellence into 
the minds of the principal {rartfon of the people, onC of the first things 
which we arc bound to provide for is, a generous and animating diet. 
The physical causes must go along with the moral ; and nature her* 
self fbrblds that yop shall make a wise and virtuous |ieople, out of a 
starving One. Men must be happy themselves, before they can rqjoice 
in the happiness of others^ they must have a certain vigour of mind, 
before they can, in the midst of habitual suffering, resist pleasures. 
Their own lives and means of well-being must be worth something, 
before they can value, so as to respect, the life or well-being of any 
other person. This or that individual may be an extraordinary indivi- 
dual, and exhibit mental excellence in the midst of wretchedness^ but 
a wretched and excellent people never yet has been sCCn on the face of 
the earth. Though far from fond of paradoxical expretsiont, we are 
tempted to say, that a good diet is a necessary part of a good educa- 
tion } for in one very important sense it is emphatically true. In the 
great body of the people all education is impotent without it.' 

the operation of other physical agents, as light and air, water 
of moisture, and the effects of various descnption8*bf bodily 
lahoikr, and also the operations of the various psychological or 
mental agents, as the paitsions, mental labour and suffering, re- 
main yet to be systematically investigated. The comprehensive- 
ness and originality manifested in the researches of Dr. Smith, 
induce us to hope that he will devote his attention to these im- 
portant subjects, as we are confident that it would be productive 
of new and highly important results. The principles indicated 
by the facts we have noticed, of themselves point to theories 
of a high order in the pocial economy. Variety, of food, warmth, 
careful clothing and housing, being requisite, in conjunction 
with other means, to obtain the greatest individual and national 
health and strength,— to obtain these means, plenty and variety 
of food in all Soils and climates, thefe must oe not only a per- 
sonal but a territorial division of labour, with free and extensive 
inleiohange or commerce, accumulation of labour or capital. 
This then implies a certain state of civilization. Nature when 
intetrogated by systematic observation and experiment, declares 
against the state which by Rousseau and ceftain ascetic .phi- 
Idshphers, is miscalled " a state of nature.'' 
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Art. XII. — Romance and Reality, By L. E. L. Author of The 
Improvisalrice/’ The Venetian Bracelet^*’ &c. &c. 3 vols. 
l!^mo. — Colburn and Bentley. 

f|nHE * imprisoned sunshine of many a summer/ is the pretty, 
but not original, description of a cellar of old wine, em- 
ployed more than once in the new work of the fair L. E. L. It 
will apply, with equal felicity, to her own three volumes ; they 
are the produce of the bright moments of many years. The 
MS. from which they were printed has been ' the authoress'^s 
Grand Livre, in which, for years past, slie has kept a debtor and 
creditor account of wit and wisdom, and''inscribed regular entries 
of brilliant thoughts or striking images. Sometimes the task 
of registration has been a pleasure, sometimes the fair ac^unt- 
ant has been under the necessity of forcing herself to business ; 
** must sit down and be wise or witty, original or brilliant ; 
there is a balance against me, and Mr. Colburn will expect a 
punctual discharge of my obligation.'*’ The day came round, 
the book was full, the balance struck, and the publisher arrived 
at his first stage of satisfaction. 

Romance and Reality'^ is, in fact, the common-place book 
of L. E. L. ; it is not the worse for that : her book of common- 
places may be better than the novels of others. But the exi- 
gencies of the public taste must be consulted ; there is but one 
rorm of lucubration permitted to pass into circulation ; three 
volumes, post 8vo, and a novel — but then the story— L E, L. 
could there be in no difficulty. Mr, Colburn had hundreds of 
unused, or unsold ones, on his shelves ; it is a small affair to a 
great genius, and, at any rate, a story was had, such as it is : it 
was spread out over several sheets of paper, and pasted here and 
there between the leaves of the Grand Livre. 

Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, some years ago published a volume 
of skeleton sermons, moulds into which others might intro- 
duce their own clay, or pegs whereon to hang their piety. We 
recommend, as a good speculatioDi to some one who possesses 
the organ of constructiveness, to put together a volume of skele- 
ton romances. They who have thought, incident, or dramatic 
talent, or a facility in conceiving character, will be delighted at 
being saved the trouble of building the house, while they are 
only equal to furnishing it. It would*: have been a great relief 
to L. E. L. ; we ai*e sure her story gave her no little vexation ; 
and, in spite of the pains she has taken to stitch it into the 
Grand lAvre^ she must be conscious of her failure*. It may 
be described in a few words. 

A young lady fr^ the country, stays in the same bouse in 
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town with a young gentleman ; she falls in love, he does not ; 
they separate, he to Spain, she to Italy. In Spain, the 
gentleman encounters a lady in distress ; assists her, loves her, 
marries her; meanwhile, the English inamorata, hearing of 
this catastrophe, goes into a nunnery, takes the veil, repents, 
escapes, arrives at home, dies, and leaves her property (lor she 
is an heiress) to her rival. 

The principal object aimed at here Is, the description of the 
bangs of unrequited love. In some of its traits, the authoress 
has not been unskilful ; though, on the whole, the effect pro- 
duced is feeble. According to her own showing, the gentleman 
ought to have fallen in Tove, and, iisdempositis, as the mathema- 
ticians say, must have done so in the nature of things. As for 
his Spanish passion, it is an affair vamped up in order to dis- 

E ose of him, and is marked neither by nature nor proba- 
ility. The family picture of the Patriot, his English wife, and 
Spanish daughter, are cold copies of a hundred similar groupes, 
at best but poor ; there is neither character in their conception, 
nor colour in their developement ; in short, the whole of this 
part of the book is a lifeless improbability, unworthy of the 
Keepsake, or the Forget-me-Not. The authoress will not be 
offended at the disrespect with which we treat her good people ; 
she cares as little about them as we do ; she is the ^heroine of 
her own story, and, from one end to the other of the book, 
I* E. L, was never out of her mind. We would change the title 
of the volumes, and replace the headings with more appropriate 
description. The title-page should simply contain the three 
magical letters which she has immortalized ; opposite to which 
we would have engraven the portrait of a smart girl, whose pic- 
ture was hung up in the Exhibition a few years ago ; and next, 
by way of vignette in the title, there should be a little piece, not 
larger than a medal; in the distance, on a throne, should be 
sitting;^ with brows fencircled with laurel, a Sappho, or a Co- 
rinne, surrounded by as many heads of kneeling adulators, 
as Martin could crowd into an inch square. The Chapters 
should run thus: L. E. L. descriptive; L. E. L. brilliant; 
L. E. L. sentimental; L. E. L. and her friends; L. E. L. 

with the world in general ; L. E. L. repays her 
obligations to her critical friends ; L. E. L. very sage ; L. £. L. 
fashionable, &c. Stc. &os ; the fact being, that the whole work 
is an elaborate “ Thinks I- to myself,” of, “ What will they say 
of me.” ^ 

We do not state this in the way of blame, but, simply, as a 
critical report. We cannot be angry at a clever person itaaking 
herself up for the exhibition of her talent ; the desire to be 
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tbonght witty, wise, and brilliant, is pretty general Assuredly, 
this IS tlie object of the profusion of the smart things spread 
out before us in these volumes, and, if we turn away from them, 
it is only because we are dazzled, or in pain, from the exhibition ; 
just as we have turned away from the scintillating steps of a 
young dancer, whose feet edlipsed each other with a wonderful 
agility, yet whose whole person carried with it such an expression 
of efmrt, of anxiety, of di^cnlties past, and pains to come, that 
the sight conveyed no pleasure, and some sunering. 

Mr. Irving tells his prophets and proselytes, not to use their 
gift of tongues if they can avoid it ; a wise and considerate re- 
commendation — for he reasons that, if they can repress the 
movement which urges them to speak, then the agitation is 
clearly not miraculous ; for, otherwise, the superior power would 
overcome all constraint, and make itself known. We would 
apply the same rule to writers— only write if you cannot avoid it. 
If the god will out, then, assuredly, you have the gift of tongues, 
or pens : if not, your production is an imposition. Now L. £. L. 
is a youthful writer who lays herself out for inspiration ; she 
works her mind into a state of agitation, and when, after a mul- 
titude of anxious efforts, she succeeds in setting up a stream of 
ideas, she leaves the tripod, thanking the God that she should 
have beeiv selected as the mouth-piece of so much wisdoni. 

Hence it arises, that the many really clever passiiges which 
occur in her work, have the air of prize compositions ; morsels 
of brilliant task-work, and exertions of intellect made for a 
wager. It is in vain that we look for a page of that which may 
be called genuine writing of ideas, conceived, and not fabri- 
cated ; of remarks the result of thought, and not the tricks of 
a word-monger ; of pictures painted from a reflection of life, 
and not mere images gathered from all quarters, and grouped 
together with an appearance of art, which may deceive an eye 
not accustomed to study nature. A cleVer woman, li^ Miss 
Landon, living in a society of literary persons, and conversant 
with the productions of the day, requires ambition and industry 
alone, to produce a “ Romance and Reality.” She says to 
herself, ** Now 1 will write a brilliant sketch of society, like 
Lady Morgan ; now t will dash off a character or scene in 
fashionable life, like Mrs. Gore ; now I will be pro&und, and 
people shall straightway think of Mrdame de Sta^. I will 
have a familiar scene, as good as any of Miss Austin’s ; or some 
dialogues of pretending vulgarity, which shall beat th§ Brangh- 
tops of Madame ' O’ Arblay, and eclipse Theodore Hook.* I can be 
critical, sentimental, philosophical, fashionable, personal, and pic- 
turesque, and- 1 wdl M all these add more, by turns”— -and so she 
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ia. i^r imitotions we w good aa tboae of Uie Rejected AddlosefMi 
but they are but imitations. It is L. £. 1*. at bar spinning*jeoby » 
there she is at work, according tp pattern, and we do not deny 
her the praise of an excellent artidcer ; she is a clever literary 
workfwoman, but, in the line of novel writing, is, assuredly, not 
an original, genius. Her forte, if she has any, is critical i but 
her tendency to adulation, and that idea of dependence which* 
forms part of a woman’s ednoation. v^iU prevent bet from ever 
greatly excelling in that branch of literature. 

Her best elTorts consist of 'characters’ after the fashion of 
La Bruydre, It is*a very different quality of mind which enables 
a writer to sketch these«characters with truth, point, and force, 
like a painter, from that which is the novelist’s grand business, 
the conception and supporting of character, the ooinage of 
the bmin, like a creator. In this great faculty so remarkable 
in Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott, and which distinguishes 
hundreds of others in various degrees of excellence, whatever 
other powers are but faintly developed. Miss London is whcdly 
deficient ; and it is for this reason we despair of ever re- 
ceiving from her hands a valuable work of fiction. This is 
the radical fault of the authoress of a novel; with it she may 
write many clever and very brilliant chapters as she has 
done, but fiction will be used as a mere medium, -We have 
no^'dduht that the real talent of L. E. L., her reputation as a 
poetess, and the skilfulness of her publisher, will procure a 
wide and extensive circulation for this her first effort, and 
that she will be stimulated to others. Assuredly we shall not 
regret it, but, on the contrary, count upon perusing her next 
collection of Adversaria, with considerable satisfaction, now 
that we shall go to it with no expectation of finding a work 
of fiction. 

Viewing however “ Romance and Reality” merely as a book 
of Essays and Sketches, it has faults, chiefly of m8nne^ which 
wo should be glad to see corrected. Some of them we will speak 
of, and that not in -the spirit of ill-nature, but purely with the 
hope that by avoiding them in future her writings.may be more 
thoroughly relished by persons of judgment and taste. She 
may be assured that her own Mr. MoFland, 'who objected to a 
man’s killing his wife with a hammer- on the ground of bad 
taste, wbuhr have seen fuach to condemn in her book, apid 
would have spoken to Afe. .-Lorraine on the subject without 
sparing the anihoress. The aeoessity of being smart is one of 
Miss Landbn’t most ofieasive faiUngs. In this respect sheis an 
imitotoi, at a vast dis^nce^^pf Lady Morgan, whose .ekborate 
sprightiiness, set off with authorities for wit, and varied by 
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bom mots from foreign tongues^ is like the variations of infinite 
difficulty into whi^ modern composers contrive to mince a 
simple melody. For an example of this false taste we need not 
go farther than the preface, in which, in a space of not much 
more than one page of large ty])e, slie contrives to introduce 
Rousseau, the Great Mogul, Piron, and a French anecdote; 
which last, as it is drawn from the common*place-book, is 
again made to do service ‘in the course of the work. 

In a Note prefixed to the first Volume the authoress corrects an 
error of a name. She had so meagrely digested her story, that 
she calls one person during the first part of the work Reginald, 
and subsequently Algernon. Another^fault mentioned in the 
same note, has a similar origin. She thanks her printer for 
having made long sentences short, having made the obscure 

S lain,’^ for changing '4he favourite words that would, like 
lonsieur Tonson, come again,” ** and omitting the duplicate 
bons mots/^ Her respect for the public or the care of her 
own reputation, must be pretty nearly evanescent when she 
can trust so many of the niceties of style to the accidental aid 
of the compositor. This slovenly method of scribbling would 
astonish the antiquated Blair, and forms a sort of practical 
satire upon his long lectures on the labor limae. Mats nom 
avons chthige tout cela. The division of labour is carried eyen 
into authorship. Miss Landon finds words, and the?]^^ter‘st^e. 

This note contains the key to another of the authoress's 
mistakes. She complains of having had trouble inilite invention 
of titles’;' — another writer, the author of Cavendish, has had to 
apologize for using some titles lately adopted at the new creation 
of peers, stating that his book was written before their lordships 
were made. As for Miss Landon, she declares that she has read 
the peerage twice through to see if there was a pretty name ” 
in either majority or minority. Now what had she to do with 
the House of Lords ? Why perplex herself with titles ? Why 
write about people slie only gets at through Debrett? Who 
ever wrote well about any thing with information at second- 
hand? Alas! the novel must be fashionable-— no milliner or 
shop-boy takea any interest in a hero who is not at least a Lord 
Edward ; and the old maids of the circulating library feel no 
pungency in distress if the party suffering is beneath the 
degree of a counters or a countess\ daughter. Rank is the 
condiment of fiction— it gives flavour even to stale viands, 
and a new life to those that have been served up a dozen of 
times. It confers dignity on distress, just as coraials convey 
warmth to private devotion. If Miss Landon had not been led 
away by tne rage for aristocratic weal and woe, and similar 
affectations, she would have had no difficulty about names 
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She might have taken any variety of appellations out of the 
Street or Terrace in which she resides. Is there not Mrs. George 
Stubbs, at No. 67, on one side of her; and Mr. Diver, the 
Stock-broker, on the other; Mr. Alexander Pettigrew, the 
apothecary, her opposite neighbour; and that venerable old 
lady on the right, Mrs. Frances Horrebow. Are not these names 
procured without study or loss of time? And are they not 
quite as good for use as her Lordt^ Etheringhani, Morton, 
Mandeville, her Morlands, and her Lorraines ? 

Snow-dropped, crocused, and violeted spring, in tlie 
country, was beginning to consider about making her will, and 
leaving her legacies of* full-blown flowers and green fruit to 
summer, when a letter from town arrived, franked by Montague 
Delawar, M.P.^* Think of that — franked letter; what an 
honour, and how great the saving, and how pretty the name ! 
but what w^ere the compositors about to let such phrases pass 
in prose, as snow-dropped, crocused. See,, spring; and why 
did not the readers,’’ to whom the authoress is so grateful, 
suggest that a spring could not leave to summer what he had not, 
and what, on the contrary, was the said summer's own. When 
Miss Landou does condescend to pilfer, she should do it more 
adroitly, and not disfigure the brat she steals ; in the original 
which she JiJ^d in her eye, summer wills to autumrf what he 
adjibally pblsessed— 

the leaves 

^ Which amorous summer left her when he died,’* 

The subject of style, however, we must not venture upon : 
besides that it appears to have been left to the printer, it would 
lead us into an endless task of exposure. We may, however, 
allude to a few instances of affectation, which arises out of a mor- 
bid love of the brilliant, and is akin to the necessity of smart- 
ness we have already mentioned. One of her ladies of fashion 
speaks of a street •sacred to Macadam's dynasty of mud.” 
We do not know the meaning of a dynasty of mud, unless the 
Greek word be translated literally, when it appears to be a 
refined expression for the Irish phrase — a power of mud.” 
But dynasty is a favourite term ; in another place the authoress 
speaks of the dynasty of white frocks.” Not knowing what 
to do with one’s self is said to be the ^'patent axletree of action.'* 
The Annuals are called tt|e Assyrians of literature a gentle- 
man who is cold is said to ** look like an embodied shiver?” 

Affectation of refinement and fastidiousness is another large 
branch of the disagreeable. Such as her insufferable nonsense 
about the papering of rooms, about brass buttons, and that 
women are not to be permitted to walk. On one occasion she is 
vot. Westminster Review. ’ P 
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shocked to death' at a gentleman’s admiring the beauties of 
Hampstead, which really are beautiful ; and on another she 
herself talks of the wild butheautiful common of Barnes 
It is neilhev wild nor beautiful — but what of that : it is sur- 
rounded* by the houses of nobility, and is a quarter, as it 
extends towards the romantic solitudes of Wimbledon, and the 
breeey downs of Roeliampton, of unexceptionable fashionable- 
ness. This is only a further specimen of Ih^ unoriginality of all 
she writes : if Miss Landon Were to write really according to her 
own tastes, feelings, and experience, she is very little aware how 
very much she would rise in the estimation, not only of the 
judicious, but of her readers in general. For all the world 
knovvs what they do not like, though it is only some of them 
that know why. 

Another fault of our authoress is, that she runs greatly into 
the oracular : she has, like Young Contrast, been “ struck sen- 
tentious.” AVe have seen her talent in this branch of compo- 
sition warmly eulogized by an injudicious friend, who took the 
pains to select a number of oracular sayings, which he had 
the temerity to compare with the maxims of Rochefoucauld. 
Perhaps this ambition of condensing wisdom into terse 
and pointed sentences might have been overlooked but for 
the collection alluded to ; as it is, it is impossible to avoid 
remarking,^ that among' the dtdeia vi/la of Miss Lartdon’s 
'Style, she* is perpetually attempting to let off a little 
pocket-pistol of a maxim, charged to the muzzle with maiden 
•wisdom. The conundrums, however, selected by her zealous 
.admirers, will not bear handling for a moment, and on looking 
'^ftirlher into the book, we see she has been led by, perhaps, some 
occasionally and highly-applauded instances of success, into the 
^ &ad .ball habit of Pythonizing. Sitting upon her tripod, and 
waiting . for inspiration, pen in -hand, as we have said, the 
aiKl\or^s mistakes the fumes of adulation for the gifts of the 
God/ The result is melancholy ; she,who has the natural talent of 
pTeasifig# and ultimately,of instructing, is metamorphosed into a 
kihd'of Bruniraageui Corinne, venting" lacquered oracles, botched 
’ iip enigraafe, forged prophecies, and rhapsodies of mosaic gold. 

The more agreeable task remains of botanizing : we have in 
our wanderings over the very artificial volumes of L. E. L., 
assuredly found much to admire, tfnd as we passed along, 
affixed a mark of admiration to a much greater number of well* 
'wrought beauties, whether for thought, or imagery, or expression, 
than we can find room to extract. — A bouquet of these flowers 
will, however, be a compensation to readers who have accom- 
panied us through, our not entertaining^ but wall-metmt, Itric- 
tures. 
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L. E. L. on love and literary fame in woman. 

' Miss Amcsbury is especially tiappy ift the use of quotations— and 
an apt quotation is like a lamp whic^t flinjgs its llgl^t over the whole 
sentence. I cannot help thinkings though^ In her first story (the 
History of a Modern Corinnc) she fallen into the common and 
picturesque error^ of making her woman of genius peculiarly suscep- 
tible of love — a fact 1 greatly doubt, livery body knows that love is 
made up of vanity and idleness. a successful literary career 

gratifies the vanity^ while it gives employment. Love is not wanted 
as flattery, nor as occupation — and is therefore cut olF from its two 
strong-holds. Besfdcs, the excitement of a literary career is so great, 
that most sentiments see^n tame by its side. Homage you-have from 
the many, — praise is familiar to your car ; and your loVer's* compli- 
ment seems cold when weighed against that of your reviewer. 
Besides, a lover is chiefly valued for the consequence he gives ; 
he loses one great charm when you have it without him. If 1 wanted 
to inspire an intense devoted attachment, I would scarce seek it from 
genius : it gives you but a divided heart. - Love bears no rival near 
the throne — and fame is as * mighty autocrat as lie.* ' — vol. i. p. 14?2. 

The following is a clever exaggeration ; arising from the 
authoress’s obvious wish to be thought smart as a writer and 
fashionable as a woman. 

The Blessings of Matrimony. 

, ^*1 nevertheless think that the blessings of matrimony, like those 
of iJbverty, belong rather to j)hilosophy than reality. Let us sec — not 
one Woman in fifty marries the man she likes— and tlmugh it may be 
safest — why I couy never understand — it is not pleasantest to be^in 
with a little aversion. Let us just go through a day in married life. 
First, an early breakfast— for the husband is obliged to go out. ‘On 
the miseries of early rising, like those of the country, I need hot 
dwell : they are too well known. He reads the iiewsfiaperi and bolts 
his roll— she takes care that Miss T.«aura docs not dirty her fropk, 
and that Master Henry does not cat too much j he goes to his olIjc/5 
or counting-house — she to miurkct— for rcmcmbcT I am speaking of a 
good wife —some pounds of beef or iHUttoii arc to be ordered at the 
butcher'.s, the baker has charged an extra loaf, and the greengrocer' 
has to be paid four shillings and twopence. On her return hoihe',^ 
there is the housemaid to be scolded for not scouring the *fronf bed- 
room— and the cook’s conduct requires animadversion for yesterday’s 
underdone veal. Perhaps, in thecoiirse of the morning, ^I^s. Smith calls 
with an account of Mrs. Johnson’s elegant new pelisse j and when Mons* 
le Mari returns to dinner, he suffers the full weight of the discontent 
one woman’s new dress never fails to inspire in another. Evening 
comes, and a matrimonial the-d-tete is proverbial — ' what can I have 
to say to my wife, whom I see every day ?’ Well, he reads sonic 
pamphlet or steeps — she brings out the huge work-basket, doomed to 
contain and repair the devastations of seven smull children — she has 

p2 
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given up her maiden accomplishments — and^ of course, a married 
woman has no time for music or reading. Perhaps, by way of agree- 
able conversation, she may say, ‘ My dear, 1 want some money 

Oh, sound of fear. 

Unpleasing to a married ear V* 

on which he wakes, and goes to bed. She follows j and Mrs. J.*s 
pelisse is the foundation of tliat piece of exquisite eloquence, a curtain 
lecture. Now, who can deny that this is a faithful and exact picture 
of three hundred out of the three hundred and sixty-five days that 
constitute a year of married life.'* ’ — ^vol. i. pp. 152-4*. 

Reason of the difference between the Author and his 
Works*— ' 

‘ She had seen many who had long been the throned idols of her 
imagination, and her disappointment much resembled that of the 
princely lover of Cinderella, who, on questioning his porters if they 
had seen a robed and radiant beauty pass, learnt that their uncharmed 
eyes had only beheld a little dirty girl. She had fallen into the com- 
mon error of supposing that the author must personify his works, and 
that his conversation must be copy and compeer of his writings. 

^ We forget that those writings are the productions of the mind's 
highest mood, when tlioughts rise np in their perfect beauty, like the 
stars on the night ; when feelings, untempted and unchecked, are the 
true, the good, and the pure j when vanity is sublimed into fame — 
that earthly hereafter — which, in taking the semblance of eternity, 
catches somewhat of its glory too } when imagination peoples its 
solitude with the great and the lovely, like those spiritual essences 
which obey but a midnight spell j when, if memory bring sorrow, 
it is softened and rclined j or if hope speak of a future, it is one 
exalted and redeemed ) when the enjoyment of creation is within him, 
and the consciousness of power is delight. Jn such hours are those 
pages written which will pass sea and land, winged with praise and 
pleasure— over wliich eyes will glisten, and hearts beat, when the hand 
that wrote is mouldered in the grave, and the head that conceived but 
a whitened skull. 

* Now society is a market-place, not a temple : there is the bargain 
to be made — the business to be followed ; novelty, curiosity, amuse- 
ment, lull all of the strong passions to sleep, and, in their place, a 
thousand petty emotions hurry about, making up in noise what they 
\vant in importance. The society and solitude of an author’s life 
realise the old fable of Castor and Pollux, who had an earthly and 
heavenly life between them. In society, all his more earthly nature 
preponderates ; his mind, however diffcjrent its stature and fashion 
may be, must wear the same dress as its neighbours.* — vol.i.pp, J55-7. 

L. E. L. on Breakfast : — 

^ Some authors, in discussing love’s divers places of vantage-ground, 
are eloquent in praise of n dinner-table — others eulogise supper : for 
my part, I lean to th 9 breakfast,— the complexion and the feelings are 
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alike fresh — the caree^ business^ and sorrows of the day, have not ^ct 
merged in prudence and fatigue — tlie iinaginatlveness of the mornjng 
dream is yet floating on the mind — the c(mrte»ies of coffee and cho- 
colate are more familiar than those of soup and fish. As they say^in 
education^ nothing like an early commencement — our first impressions 
are always most vivid, and the simpliHty of the morning gives an idea 
of nature piquant from probable contrast. Perhaps one’s rule of three 
for action might run thus : be mihe at th'eakfast, brilliant at dinner, 
but romantic at supper. The visions prepared for midnight should 
always be a little exalted : but if only one meal be at your choice, 
prefer the breakfast. Cc yiesi que le premier pas qui coUfe, is as true 
of sentiments as saints.’— ve^l. i. p. 187. 

A Character 

^ Mr. Lushington was one of the number. As a child, he cried 
over his pap, his washing, and dressing, and himself to sleep— for the 
mere sake, as his nurse asserted, of plaguing her : at school, though 
neither tyrant nor tell-tale, he was hated — for his comrades always 
found his opinion opposite to theirs, a shadow thrown over their 
hopes, and a sneer affixed to their pleasures. At a very early age he 
went to India ; lived for years in a remote station, where he was 
equally decided and disliked : and finally came home to adjust the 
balance of comfort between a hundred thousand pounds and a liver 
complaint. He made morning calls, for the express purpose of telling 
the ladies of the house how ill they looked after the fixtigucs <tf the night 
before, and dwelt oniphatically on the evils of late hours and ruined 
complexions j — be dined out to insinuate the badness of the dinner, 
and take an opposite .side in politics to hi.s host, — he was not the least 
particular as to principles, always supposing them to be contradictory; 
— and he went to balls to ask young damsels who had no partners 
why they did not dance, and to make a third in every iHe-ii-tete that 
seemed interesting. In short, he was a modern incarnation of an 
Egyptian plague, sent as a judgment into society ; but then be was 
single, and single men may marry; — but then he had a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and he must die and leave them behind him. Vain 
hopes ! He had too Ia>rge a stock of tormenting to confine it to any 
one individual, even though that individual were his wife; rind as to 
his money, when he did die, which he was a long time about, he left 
one of those wills which realise the classic fable of the golden 
apple thrown by the goddess of discord— for his heir not only spent 
the whole pi'operty in chancery, but some thousands of his own.’ — 
vol. i. pp. 189-90. 

L. E. L. on Novels : — ^ 

‘ It is half curious, half ludicrous, to hear persons — aye, and critics 
too — talk of a novel as a pleasant hour’s amusement, and exhort the 
author gravely to turn his talents to higher account, wholly uncon- 
scious of the truth, that the novel is now the very highest effort — the 
popular vehicle for thought, feeling and observation — the one used by 
our first-rate writers. Who, that reflects at allj can deny, that the 
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novel is the literary Aaron’s rod that is rapidly svvallowiqg all tha r^t. 
It has supplied the place of the drama — it has inerge.d in its pagea 
pamphlets, essays, and satires. Have we a theory — it is developed 
by means of a character ; an opinion — it is set forth in a dialogue ; 
and satire is personified in a chapter, not a scene. Poetry has sur- 
vived somewhat longer, but is rapidly following the fate of its 
fellows. Descriptions, similes, pathos, are to be found in the prose 
page j and rhythm is becobiing more and more an encumbrance 
rather than a recommendation. 1 do believe, in a little time, lyrical 
will be the only form of poetry retained. Now, query, arc we gainers 
or losers r’ — vol. i. p. 1.97-8. 

Consciousness. — A sketch : — 

' She was placed so that her delicately cut features were seen in pro- 
file 5 the head n little thrown hack, a little turned away — that half 
withdrawing attitude so graceful and so feminine \ the mouth half 
opened, as if listening with such unconscious intenseness that the 
breath was rather inhaled tlian drawn — its least sound suppressed \ 
the beautiful crimson of excitement glowed on the cheek, that rich 
passionate colour it can know but once — a thousand blushes gathered 
into one aurora ) her eyes were entirely veiled by the long lashes, not 
from intention, but impulse, intuitively aware of his every glance, — 
she herself knew not that to look into his face was impossible. Ab ! 
there is no look so suspicious as a downcast one. — vol. i. p. 209-10, 

L. E. iT. on female dress — 

* Ah, Miss Arundel, what a duty it is in a woman to dress well ! 
Alas, that a duty so important should ever be neglected ! Dress 
ought to be part of female education j her eye for colouring, her 
‘taste for drapery, should be cultivated by intense study. Let her 
approach the mirror as she would her harp or her grammar, aware that 
she has a task before her, whose fulfilment, not whose fulfilling, is 
matter of vanity. Above all, let her eschew the impertinence of 
invention j let her leave genius to her milliner. In schools, there are 
the drawing, French, and dancing days 3 there should also be dressing 
days. From sandal to ringlet should undergo strict investigation j 
and a prize should be given to the best dressed. We should not then 
have our eyesight allVouted by yellows and pinks, greens and blues, 
minglcil together ; wc should be spared the rigidity of form too often 
attendant on a new dress j and no longer behold shawls hung on 
shoulders, as if they were tw o pegs in a passage.** * — vol. i. pp. 218-9. 

Anatomy of a Ball : — 

^ It is a fact, as melancholy for the ^listorian as it is true, that 
though balls are very important events in a young lady’s career, 
there is exceedingly little to be said about them : — they are pleasures 
all on the same pattern, — the history of one is the history of all. You 
dress witli a square glass before you, and a long glass behind you j 
your hair trusts to its own brown or black attractions, either curled 
or braided, — or you 4 >ut on a wreath, a bunch of flowers, or a pearl 
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bandeau ; your dress is gauze^ crape^ lace^ or muslinj either white, 
pinh, blue, or yellow j you shower, like April, an odorous rain on 
your handkerchief j you put on your shawl, and step into the car*? 
riage 5 you stop in some street or square j yoor footman raps as long 
as he can j you are some time going up stairs 5 you hear your name, 
or something like it, leading the way before you. As many drawing- 
rooms are thrown open as the house will allow, — they are lighted 
with lamps or wax-lights ; there is a cerjkiin quantity of china, and a 
certain number of exotics 5 also a gay-looking crowd, from which the 
hostess emerges, and declares she is very glad to see you, Voii pass 
on 3 you sit a littlq while on a sofa j a tall or a short gentleman asks 
you to dance, — to this you reply, that you will be very happy ; you 
take his arm and walk Id the quadrille or waltz ; a succession of 
partners. Then conies supper : you have a small piece of fowl, and 
a tliiii slice of ham, perhaps some jelly or a few grapes,— a glass of 
white wine, or ponclie ii la romaine. Your partners have asked you 
if you have been to the opera 5 in return, you ({uestion them if they 
have been to the Park. Perhaps a remark is hazarded on Miss Fanny 
Kemble. If you arc a step more intiinuto, a few disparaging observa- 
tions are made on the entertainment and the guests. Some cavalier 
hands you down stairs ; you re-cloak and re-enter the carriage, with 
the comfortable reflection, tliat as you have been seen at Mrs. So- 
and-so’s ball, Mrs. Such-a-oiie may ask you to hers.’ — vol. i. p.‘ 221 * 3 . 

L. E. L. on Juliet : — 

^^1 think you judge Juliet unfairly, because you judge lier by 
rules to which she is not amenable — by tbo.se of our present time. 
You forget how differently love affairs arc now arranged to what 
they were in the time of the fair Veronese. It was an age when, 
love lived, as Byron says, more in the eyes than the heart. A kind 
wind blew back a veil, and siiewcd a rose-touched cheek 3 or a dark 
eye flashed over a blind — this was enough to make an enamoured youth 
desperate. The lady herself just glanced over her lattice, and a stately 
step, or a well-mounted steed, henceforth haunted her dreainb. The 
only communication between lovers was the handing the holy water 
in the cathedral, a guithr softly touched at night, or perhaps the rare 
occurrence of meeting at a festival. In all tlie old novelists and poets, 
love at first sight is a common event, because it was such in actual 
life. Qur modern easiness of manners, and freedom of intercourse, 
develope the same feeling, though in a different manner — wc no 
longer lose our hearts so suddenly, because there is no necessity for 
such haste 3 wc talk of answering tastes, our ancestors thought of an- 
swering eyes, — ^we require a certain number of quadrilles, and a certain 
quantity of conversation, ifefore the young pair can be supjiosed to 
form an attachment 3 but allow me to say, 1 do not see why it is so 
much more rational to talk than to look oneself into love. No : judge 
JgUet according to the manners of a time of masks, veils, serenades, 
and seclusion, and you will find the picture w^orked out in colours as 
delicate as they are natural.’— vol. i, pp. 227 -S. ^ 
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L. E. L. on Clubs : — 

* Clubs are just a modification of monasteries — places of refuge from 
female attentions ; and, as in former days, the finest architecture, the 
best situation, the most elaborate cuisine, the most refined cellar, are 
devoted to their use. The principal modern improvements are the 
omission of fasting and penance, and substitution of magazines for 
missals. 

p 

*’ Whoso enters fierc leaves hope behind,^' 

should be the Wednesdays’* motto. The deep crimson of the walls is 
alone enough to annihilate a thousand of the rcse-coloured visions 
which haunted last night’s quadrille. All a young lady should pray 
for, is a severe lingering fit of illness, to ilnprcss upon her debating 
lover a just feminine valuation 5 — fevers and agues are the best step- 
ping-stones to the hymeneal altar.’ — vol. i. p. 258-9. 

A Character:— 

This is an admirable sketch, and flows from knowledge : 
it is, however, attributed to a wrong person : no one would take 
Mrs. Arundel for a lady by birth, and the wife of a gentleman 
of high family and large fortune. 

‘ After the first grief, or rather fright, of Mr. Arundel’s death, and 
when broad hems and deep crape-falls had been sufficiently discussed 
to have influced an uninitiated persoji to believe that peppic really 
died to oblige others to wear bombasin 5 jSIrs. Arundel went back to 
her ordinary avocations — small savings and domestic inspections. To 
her the putting out of an extra candle, or detecting an unfortunate 
housemaid letting a sweetheart into the kitchen, were positive enjoy- 
ments. Intended by nature for a housekeeper, it was her misfortune, 
not her fault, that she was the mistress. She was one of those who, 
having no internal, are entirely thrown upon external resources : they 
must be amused and employed by the eye or the ear, and that in a 
small way. She never read — news was her only idea of conversation. 
As she often observed, she had no notion of talking about what 
neither concerned herself nor her neighbours.”. Without being vulgar 
in her manner — that, early and accustomed habits forbade — she was 
vulgar in her mind. She had always some small, mean motive to 
ascribe to every action, and invariably judged the worst, and took the 
most unfavourable view of whatever debatcable subject came before 
her. Like most silly people, she was selfish •, and the constant fear 
of being overreached, sometimes gave a degree of shrewdness to her 
apprehensions. Your weak animals are almost always cunning ; and 
w'ben any event, however improbable, justified suspicions, perhaps 
quite unjustifiable in the onset, then great w^as her small triumph — 
that ovation of the little mind : to borrow again one of her own 
favourite expressions, Well, w^ell, I don’t set up for being so over 
clever > I’m none of your bookish people > but, thank Heaven, I have 


, * Athenaeum ladies night. 
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plenty of common sense** — as if common sense were occasioned by 
the mere absence of higher qualities ! 

^ The secret of Mrs. Arunders character was, that she was a very 
vain woman, and had never had her vanity gratlHed. As an only child, 
she had enjoyed every indulgence but flattery. Her father and mo- 
tlier had been, after the fashion of theMr day, rather literary ; the lady 
piqued herself upon writing such clever letters ; and the gentleman 
had maintained a correspondence with i;he Gentleman's Magazine, 
touching the reign to which two brasS candlesticks in the parish 
church belonged j which important and interesting discussion arrived 
at every thing but a conclusion. 

* Her deficiency in, and disinclination to, all kinds of literary pur- 
suits — the utter impossib^ity of making the young idea shoot in any 
direction at all, occasioned such accomplished parents to undervalue, 
if possible, Mrs. Arundel’s understanding. In short, as her mother 
justly observed, in a very clever letter to Mrs. Denbigh, her corre- 
sponding friend, she was just fit to be married.” And married she 
was, thanks to the aflinities of landed property ! 

^ To prettiness— even with her most becoming cap, or her most 
indulgent mirror, she could make no pretension. Her ambition had 
hitherto been confined to being the best of wives, — so she scolded the 
servants — opened no book but her book of receipts— made soup without 
meat— decocted cowslips, parsneps, currants, and gooseberries, which, 
if not good wine, were very tolerable vinegar — bought bargains, for 
which no possible use could afterwards be found — worried li^jr husband 
with petfy economy, and yet contrived to combine all this with a very 
hand.some share of ])ersonal expense j and as to her accounts, they 
would have puzzled the calculating boy himself.* — vol.ii. pp. 51-2. 

These extracts are very pleasant and very clever ; and if it be 
not profane to say so, we will end by declaring that the critic 
chastiseth whom he loveth. If we have not been so oleaginous 
as some of L. E. L.’s admirers, it is that we think of her fame, 
while they are dreaming of her person, her puffs, or her plea- 
santness in society. 


Abt. XIII. — . Householders in Danger from the Populace. By E. 

G, Wakefield. — London. Effingham Wilson. 1831. 

^J^UE disposition of men to hate those whom they have in- 
jured, has been supposed to proceed from the vague fear 
of revenge. The wrong-doer lives in dread of retaliation, and 
prepares himself against an implacable enemy, where he is con- 
scious of having d^eserv^d one. Fielding, who so thorou^ly 
knew the heart in all its corruptions, observes in his Jonathan 
Wild,'* that " many monstrous cruelties have been transacted 
by men, who have sometimes carried their modesty so far as 
to’ the murder or utter ruin of those, against whom their con- 
sciences have suggested to. them that they have committed 
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tre^pass^ either by debauching a friend’s wife qr 
daughter, belying or betraying the friend himself, or. spms 
other such trifling instance/' Consistently with this observa- 
tion, the classes which have. been the depositaries of authority 
in this long misgoverned country, ought to look upon the poor 
with fear and hatred. There is a long account of vexations 
and wrongs to be settled ; and vengeance is naturally expected. 

Tlie moment that the system of pillaging the people seemed 
to be drawing to its close, a new apprehension sprung up, that 
the rich were about to be pillaged by the poor- While they 
took who “ had the power/’ there was no fear ; but now that 
the plunder seems about to be stopped, 4hcre is a great alarm 
fqr tne possession, and question whether those who have got 
can keep. Is society in such a state, that men must either be 
robbed or robbing ; and that to arrest one course of spoliation 
is to set in motion another ? Because law ceases to be an instru- 
ment of pillage, must anarchy riot, and a general scramble 
ensue ? Is our community like the city described by Petro- 
niua, divided in two parts, ‘‘ nam aut captantur aut captant, — 
tanquam in pestilentia campos, in quibus nihil aliud est, nisi 
cadavera qum lacerantur, aut corvi qui lacerant/' If knavery is 
an exhaustible quality, and its prodigal employment in the 
State bas^ hitherto kept it out of the hands of the peo^j, we 
agree that the near prospect of political reform should excite 
apprehensions of the out-breaking of criminality in another 
quarter ; for a change of rogues and victims should only bq ex- 
pected, and as the few have heretofore plundered tlm many, 
so now it should be looked for, that the many should plunder 
the few. And still supposing knavery an exhaustible quality of 
a fixed amount, we will also admit, that the quantity hitherto 
absoifbed by the aristocracy in what is mildly termed jobbing, 
would, when withdrawn from them and difl’used generally 
among the mass of the people, serve to set up a nation of thieves 
against all laws. We can exactly understand the feelings and 
apprehensions of the aristocracy. Having long exercised power 
only for spoliation, they cannot comprehend how the power can 
pass from thqm to another set of people without its being still 
applied tp the old use of spoliation, which alone made it pre- 
cious and desii'able in their sight. Assuming this erroneous 
po^tipa, an^ next, truly reflecting thpt the people would not 
eipploy the power they possess tp rob themselves, the neces-* 
sary conclusion is that they will use it to rob the upper classes. 
According to this view of things, an anecdote will exactly illus- 
trate the state of society. A looker-on at a gaiping-table, hav^ 
log observed one person (who may represent the aristocracy) 
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very grossly cheating another (who may represent t^ie peopli^)^ 
took the pigeon aside, and said, Good Heavens^ have you npi 
observed bow villainously that man has been packing the 
cards V The other smilingly ansvvered, '' Don’t be under the 
least concern about that ^ I intend to pick his pocket as soon 
as he has done play.” Now, because our aristocrats have 
nearly ** done play,” they apprehend that their ])ockets are 
about to be picked, and that there is po safety for property for- 
sooth. They feel as the gamester, who, having stuffed his 
pockets with booty, dreads to pass into the streets, lest rogues 
should strip him of his possessions. Such a one as this, is a 
great stickler for law ai^ police from the moment he has cram- 
med his pouch, lie is a devoted lover of peace and abhorrer 
of anarchy. This is all natural : but he errs in carrying his own 
propensities to the account of the rest of mankind. Society 
nas never shown any disposition to beioguc rogues. The 
Court of Chancery is the only place in whicli the doctrine of 
giving up plunderers to plunder, the immoral to be preyed 
upon by the immoral, has been held. It has refused to protect 
property of immoral tendency from knavish invasion, and en- 
couraged the black flag of piracy; but demoralising as was 
the very high example, it does not appear to have sunk into the 
mind^r^ the people — whether resisted by better principles, or 
because proceeding from a hated source, we cannot very pre- 
cisely 4^|ermine. The microcosm is the man’s own mind ; and 
considering that to this internal world, each jobber looks for 
the inteifjfiretation of the world without it, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the vehement apprehension for the safety of property, 
which has possessed the Tories. But there are others not of 
their habits and practices, who share in their fears. This too 
we can understand, though only by the understanding of an 
error. 

Those who have loirg marked the oppressions and vexations, the 
wrongs of purpose and of carelessness, inflicted on the labouring 
classes of this country, may have reckoned on a coining day of 
fierce retribution, and can hardly suppose that such accumu- 
lated injuries can come to an end without a retaliation of pro- 
portioned m^ilignity. The drama of Massaniello is not, however, 
often performed in life. The single lesson of. the poor is suffer- 
ing, and they learn it well -patience is easier to them than 
resentment, and their w^ounds of spirit become callous before 
they have penetrated to their causes and clearly set before the 
contemplation of vengeance the true character of the authorst 
As all their vexations come immediately from authority depo- 
sited in the classes of property, we can suppose them to haye 
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arrived at this generalization, that people of property are, from 
some cause or other, naturally hostile to them ; and they would 
retain the hatred accordingly. 13ut this odium does not run, 
vve suspect, against the institution of property, though- most 
malignant pains have been taken to give it that direction. The 
wealth is as the uniform of flie enemies array. 

There is a third and very large class of persons, who are 
neither to be numbered among the oppressoi s of the poor, nor 
with those who have indignantly watched their ways and 
reckoned upon consequences ; — s^ytj.of people who are"^ never- 
theless decorously humane, w^ h^aye^tt tear for pity, a hand 
for charity, and no understandfe any thing ; — who sup- 
pose that the world goes by clock-work', and have no notion how 
clock-work goes ; — who never trouble themselves about conse- 
quences or courses, or yield more than an exclamation and an 
impression of joy or fear, to any idea that is presented to them; 
— who read the Morning Herald, and are very much afraid of 
mad dogs in summer, cut-throats or Burkites in winter, and 
deleterious food all the year round. Panic is the constant dis- 
position of these folks. They are ready to believe in any horror 
or in any danger. Tell them that a comet is going to run down 
the globe, or that the sun is falling away in a decline, and they 
will torment themselves for a season with the terror. One alarm 
only gives way to another in their minds as phantoms succeed 
in a magic lantern, and the magnitude is the rule of reception ; 
^t is, the greater the bug-a-boo, the more ready. .tge they to 
eilterluin it, as if on Byron's principle of faith that ' 

‘The worst is ever neare.st truth.’ 

The last year has given a fine harvest to these good people. 
They have had Cholera, Bristol Riots, Burking, and Mr. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield’s note of alarm that Householders are in 
Danger from the Populace. This pamphlet, which we are pro- 
voked to mention, is not in point of ingenuity to be compared 
with the Cock-lane Ghost, or the History of Mrs. Veal by De 
Foe, and yet its success has not been less remarkable. Indeed 
when we look at the clumsiness of the story, and the effect, we 
are amazed that by such apparently weak means so strong* an 
impression should have been produced. The account of Mrs. 
Veal, which is the nearest parallel in respect of success, was put 
together with every appearance of truth ; it seemed impos- 
sible to suppose it a hoax, but it seems as impossible to suppose 
this any other than a prank on public credulity, There^is a 
bavard manner about it, and pretension of impossible precision, 
which, without the contrary experience, would appear fatal to its 
credit. But the public mind had been in training for alarm, and 
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one set of people were afraid of the poor and ready to believe 
any tale of their rising, because they were conscious of having 
long oppressed and injured them ; while another description of 
persons thought it not improbable that a wild vengeance would 
spring out of the wrongs they had^long indignantly observed ; 
and a third class were ready to entertain any alarm, and mis- 
took, as they always do, the excitement of their imaginations 
for the satisfaction of their understandings. 

The much ado about nothing*’ manner of the pamphlet first 
struck us ; we sogn ob^f^^' 4 |Jargeness of assertion and utter 
absence of evidence, al|d iloesipme signs of assumption in the 
alleged facts. Long preftfce^T proof of strong propositions, end 
in mere expression of opinion ; but ordinary readers receive an 
impression from the promises of conviction, which they fail to 
perceive are not borne out by any more substantial evidence 
than the author’s account of his own impressions. All resolves 
into his opinion, founded on his observation ; for the value of 
which we are to accept his representation of the enviable excel- 
lence of his opportunities. “ Nothing,’" says he, '' but a con-r 
currence of favourable accidents could have enabled any one to 
acquire such knowledge.” What such knowledge is, never ap- 
pears, unless the assertions are to be accepted as proof of it. As 
to the opportunities on which Mr. Wakefield lays great stress, 
an acquaintance with Newgate and its inhabitants, they are such 
as are obviously possessed in greater perfection by any intelli- 
gent thief-taker, who doubtless reports his remarks, when they^ 
are of any importance, to the magistracy. 

The discoveries of Mr. Wakefield are, that the thieves of 
London are 30,000 strong ; that they are only waiting an oppor- 
tunity calurn raat) to sack the town ; in the art of over- 
powering which, they have been instructed by an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, which is assumed to be the certain 
course of their reading ; that they would be joined in this 
design by the populace, which is composed, according to this 
gentleman’s definition, of the rabble and the desperadoes^ 
or Owenites and Huntites. It is thus found out, that the popu- 
lace are not the people, nor the people the populace. As for the 
accuracy of Mr. Wakefield’s estimate of the number of thieves 
and their potency, it may be judged of by tliis fact, that 
he says he saw nearly ts fourth of them in active operations 
against the police on the 9th of November last; when W’e 
all know that, favoured as they were by the then state of 
public excitement, and of popular prejudice against the new 
force, the whole felonious body was utterly routed and dis- 
persed without the aid of the military, or the help of any 
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additional citil power. Thus it seems clear that Mr. Wake- 
held has either very much miscalculated the number of the 
thieves, or prodigiously overrated their prowess. That the thieves, 
whatever be their number, are always ready to sack the town, 
we have not a doubt ; but . that they can do so, when circum- 
stances most favour them, would seem to be disproved by their 
signal defeat on the very night instanced by Mr. Wakefteld, 
when public feeling ran' fiercely against the govemMent, and 
tnlgar prejudice was inflamed to a lyt brutal pitch t^ainst the 
Ifew Police. 

In our eyes it is a prodigy, th^ this pamphlet can for a 
moment have imposed; the betittyal#of its character are so 
many and so glaring. We take instances almost at random. In 
describing the rabble, their composition, disposition, and motives 
(mlli magis nota damns est stia), Mr. Wakefield says, they 
"wish for a turn of afiairs that should give power to their 
friends, the thieves.” What an incredibly disinterested vice ! 
We very much doubt whether thieves have better wishes fot 
their own brethren, than other sets of men so apt to envy ; and 
we are certain that there are no men not of them, who from 
pure admiration of their characters and pursuits, would desire 
their possession of power to rob without stint or limit. 

With bqual precision, Mr. Wakefield affects to describe the 
Hmtites and Owenites. Of the first he says, that " few of them 
are regular workmen : they work off and on in a slovenly 
way.” Surely, this is rather loo circumstantial. He knows even 
the method and manner of their work ; — this is either omniscience 
or fudge, for even Newgate would not give such very precise 
knowledge. It is so very difficult to acquire exact knowledge 
respecting the habits, dispositions, and intentions of any set of 
men, that when we see a pretension to precision, we reject the 
evidence as worthless. It is difficult for a man to understand 
his own mind very distinctly, it is yet m6re difficult for him to 
understand his neighbour's ; it cannot surely be much less diffi- 
cult for him to lay bare the purposes and desires of thousands, 
but this Mr. Wakefield does quAm familiariter. Bobadil is not 
more off-hand. He further defines the Huntites as " having 
deficient foreheads, and a sinister expression.'’ He might as 
well have marked them with a mole or a pimple, or said they 
were to be known by snub noses, or^'squints of the eyes ; and 
such evidence has oeen gravely accredited by the discerning 
presSi and received with admiring consternation by a g6bt 
triouche public. The revelation has only for objects, that the 
people may arm folr the protection of theft houses, persons, and 
preperty, of! which sttbjcct We have declared our opinions so 
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fully in this publication, that we need add nothing hpon It fti 
this place. 

Our objection is not to Mr. Wakefield’s proposal forsechtity, 
but to the cruel and dangerous eiFdbt of directing the And 
jealousies of the rich against the pjDor ; and he will excut^ us 
when we observe, that we cannot follow him through his repl«<k 
sentations of this tendency, without .thinking of the dd'dh! 
stoiy of poor Mr. Tutner lying under the paralytic stwke. hit. 
Wakefield is successful ^dressing up a tale; and. We Sreg^ 
that the effect is i\ot of ^l^^t to e^ccuse the contrivance. The 
populace of London, an offence, without an indication 

of bad purpose, have bein ptnscribed in a gossip’s stoty. Thi^ 
find themselves denounced, they find the worst motives to- 
puted to them, and affirmed to be common to tens of thousands ; 
may they not be tempted to justify the suspicion ? — Jealousy is 
too apt to work out the realization of its own apprehensioUSi 
Nothing can be more idle and impolitic than this denunciation, 
which, by setting rich against poor, is equally certain to sSt 
poor against rich. 

Forcibly Barrow observes, “ those informing sycophants, 
those internuncios of pestilent tales and incendiaries of discord> 
that (from bad nature or base design), by the still breath of 
clandestine whispers, or by the more violent blasts of finpudent 
calumnies, kindle the flames of dissension, or foment them 
among others ; that by disseminating infamous rumours, aud 
by malicious suggestions, instil jealousies into and nourish 
malevolent surmises in the minds of men, ‘ separating,'* as it is 
in the Proverbs, ‘ between chief friends,’ and widening the dis- 
tance between others ; these, I say, from the seeds of variance 
they scatter among others reap in the end mischief and disturb- 
ance to themselves, nor can expect to enjoy the benefit of that 
quiet which they labour to deprive others of. ‘ The beginning 
of strife,’ saith SoloiAon, ‘ is as when one letteth out water 
and he that, to the intent that his neighbour’s lands should be 
overflown with a torrent of dissension, doth unloose the daids, 
and cut the banks of former friendship, may (if he be wise) 
expect the merciless flood should at length reach himself, ana 
that his own habitation should be at last surrounded therewith. 
For when men at length begin to be weary and repent their end- 
less quarrels and the mis*luevous consequences attending them, 
and to be inquisitive into the causes and instruments of their 
vexation, they will certainly find out, detest, and invert the edge 
of their displeasure on these wretched make-batesi and so the 
poison they mingled for others they themselves drink tip i the 
natnstrophe of the tragedy (begun by theta), is aeted bh tMtti* 
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selves ; they sink down into the pit they made for others, and 
in the net which they hid is their own’ foot taken: et delator 
habet, quod dedit, exitium/' 

We have the. less hesitation in raising our voices against the 
course of Mr. Wakefield’s representations, because we first 
warned society of the tide of resentment which was setting in 
against the aristocracy in large masses of men, whose workings 
of mind were below the reach of common observation— we, how- 
ever, held out the warning, that the causes of resentment might 
be removed, and not that the men cruelly affected by them 
might be hated, menaced, and regarded as wicked and unpro- 
voked enemies. Our object was, to shew the necessity of the 
redressal of wrongs, the policy of elevating the superior mem- 
bers of the working classes to some portion of political import- 
ance, and to close up the yawning chasm between rich and 
poor, and not to set them in the array of hateful suspicion 
against each other. We observed in our number of January 
last, — 

* One of two things wc look upon as certain, that the oligarchy 
must end, or anarchy begin. Let us not be charged with saying this 
for excitement, to feed an excitement at the glowing heat of which 
we ourselves look with awe and aj)prehension. Wc write but as 
observers,* but as watchmen wlio mark the boiling undcr-currents that 
will burst in a deluge over this country if instant vents be not found 
for it. The peace of the nation is now at the mercy of accidents ; — 
let any circumstance derange the commercial prosperity for an instant 
— let the manufacturers employment receive a check, and the dykes 
are gone — then may come a rush which military force would be as 
efficient to restrain as would be the bayonet to turn back the cataract 
of Niagara. The aristocracy who have carefully separatcrl themselves 
from the industrious classes, who have kept themselves raised above 
them in a lordly state, know nothing oi the mighty element which is 
heaving against their power. Soine vague fear, like the instinct of 
danger felt by the inferior creation before convulsions of nature, is on 
them ; but as things have been, they suppose they will be j and mo- 
derate concessions, together witli troops of dragoons, are the remedies 
that occur against the worst contingency. It is talking to the deaf 
adder to counsel these fated people 5 they never will see the signs of 
the times — never will hear the sough of the tempest, till the storm 
strikes them. France, Belgium, Poland, the story is the same ; the 
blow brings the conviction, and the admiring fool's saying is then in 
their mouths, Who would liavc thought it Were these infatu- 
ated men only concerned, we could leave them to the consequences of 
their blindness, with small anxiety j but we know the hideous fea- 
tures of the visitation of anarchy, we know what must be the desolat- 
ing rush of a people to a wild redress, we know how the torrent 
must ravage before it can find its level, we know all the fearful con- 
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ditions belonging to the ^mination of rude masses, inflamed with the 
recollection of past wrongs, informed by sad experience what injustice 
is, but not so well instructed where the limits of the right and the 
just commence. It is not for the gentry of England to expect in tur- 
bulent movements the moderation of the people of Paris. The French 
had their hot fit nearly forty years ago. The first Revolution had 
blotted out an aristocracy^ never in its worst days so insolent ns ours, 
and perhaps not more injurious though its tyranny was more direct 
and naked 3 but if we have to pass through the same passage, it is on 
other terms, and in other circumstances 5 our aristocracy will not have 
to do with a population with which they have held kindly and fami- 
liar intercourse 5 they will find themselves buflfetting with classes os 
unknown to them as the l|ordes of the desert, masses of people to 
whom they have denied knowledge by every device of impolicy, whom 
they have condescended to know only in the two conditions of tax- 
payers and creatures of toil, men whose hands they have never 
pressed but to labour, whose hearts they have never touched but with 
bitterness, whose actions they have never directed but as domineering 
masters. — ^There is but one remedy for this unsocial and impolitic state 
of things, and that is one which the government should have the fore- 
thought and wisdom to sec, and the courage instantly to provide. The 
state must be popularized. The Government must rest on a basis of 
the democracy. Tlie [)e()ple must be stayed from the exercise of the 
power, of which they arc now fully conscious, by extending to them a 
legitimate influence over the legislature. They must be made, and, 
instantly, to know a self-importance to which tlicy have hitherto been 
strangers. Authority must either descend to them, or they will drag* 
down authority. Get hold of the masses by fixing them in the lower 
machinery of the state. Comprehend the better orders of them in the 
constituency, and convert the pike-heads that may threaten your 
breasts into the nails that will fix and strengthen the ark of safety — a 
democratic constitution that may swim on the mighty waters that are 
out and flooding the whole world.’^ — iV, li,^ No, XXVIl, XVI. 


Art. XIV. — Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in ihe year& 
1828 and 1829; with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the 
Inhabitants, and Anecdotes of Distinguished Characters, in a Series 
of Letters, By a German Prince. 2 vols. 8vo. 183'J. — Effingliain 
Wilson. 

rpHE travels of foreigtiers in England have been more than 
ordinarily uninstructii^, at least to us, if not to their coun- 
try^n. They have furnished us with blunders to lauglvat,. 
praise to sneer at, censure to rail at, but very little information 
to profit by; and yet a foreigner, if duly qualified, is placed in 
a position, if any man is, to confer a benefit by his observations. 
It is the nature of men to habituate themselves even to enor* 
VOL, XVI. — Westminster Review. ’ q 
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mities : custom blinds: the traveller lends us a renewed vkkm. 
Of late the quality of the observers sent to us by the Continent 
has undoubtedly improved : for, although we have had to 
entertain the Blanquis and Ticquets of France, we have also 
received intelligent and instructed men like Simondand Dupin. 
Germany has now sent a much more competent representative 
4han Dr. Spiker. 

The work before us a translation from the German : the 
author is said to be a man of rank — a prince by title«—who un- 
doubtedly under the glorious name of Puckler Muskau freely 
circulated in this country at the time the tourist represents 
himself to have visited us. That the author is this same Prince 
Pucklcr Muskau we will not affirm: that the probabilities 
are in favour of the supposition of his being a prince, appears from 
the work itself, or ttiere is more than a fictitious machinery 
employed — there is misrepresentation. The figment used by 
a supposed editor, that the writer is dead, we hold lightly ; 
such a scheme may be invented for obvious reasons. Our 
decided impression is, that the author is what he pretends to he; 
and we confess, that if he did not turn out to be all we gather 
from his book, we should be very much disappointed : a better 
companion, a more interesting traveller, or, as we can judge, 
a sounder-hearted, more thoroughly amiable man, we never met 
with — on paper. True, if it be Prince Puckler Muskau, he lives 
separated from his wife, who is a daughter of the Prussian 
statesman, Hardenberg ; but he may be, for all that, a very 
good and a very good-tempered man ; and we please ourselves 
with the idea that the Julia to whom the letters (for it is in 
that form that the tour is couched) are so affectionately, nay, 
romantically and fondly, addressed, is the very lady now resid- 
ing apart from her legitimate lord and master. There are indi- 
viduals — not unaraiable ones — whose attachment varies inversely 
as their distance from each other ; and the Prince, in one of his 
letters, hints that he and Julia, who nevertheless is anxiously 
longing for his return, are somewhat of that temperament. As- 
suredly there are many little passages only applicable on the 
supposition that the author has at one time lived the bosom 
friend of his correspondent ; that circumstances, scarcely de- 
pendent upon themselves, have separated them, and that they 
arc only waiting events, once more to join in society, as they 
seem never to have parted in communion of feeling. 

The tour is called by the author, ** A Fragmentary Journal,” 
and bears the marks of having been written while all the 
impressions described were fresh on the writer's mind. Whe- 
ther the letters were actually sent by the post, as stated, or 
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whether the answers be refere to are real or imaginary, is a 
matter of small importance ; we are inclined to put reliance .in 
all the writer tells us. Such is the efiect of his bonhommk, his 
heartiness, his air of sincerity upon even the indurated suscep-* 
tibilities of a critic. 

The method of the publication is* singular. The two volumes 
now presented to the public are the last part of the tour. We can 
therefore only hope for the future ap]>earance of the rest, which, 
we are led to suppose, relate solely to England. Of course^ on 
opening the book, we jump iu medias res. The writer, after 
exhausting the fashionable world of London and ransacking 
the rural districts, starts for Wales and Ireland, with all his 
accumulated knowledge of England as his capital for travelling ; 
and not seldom excites ouv curiosity and tantalizes the reader 
with allusions to the discussions on the peculiarities of this 
country, which still remain sacred to him and Julia. The rea- 
son why the earlier part is withheld may be readily imagined. 
During a London life, mixing as the author did with all the most 
distinguished or at least most notorious persons we have, their 
identification would have been easy to the reader, perhaps pain- 
ful to the parties, and consequently objectionable on the part of 
the writer. In Wales, on the contrary, the traveller deals much 
more with the picturesque than the personal ; and, as to Ireland, 
he probably judged that country too wild and too widely 
separated from the rest of the world to be reached by his book ; 
besides which, he passes through it strictly in the capacity 
of a tourist, while, in England, his experience must have been, 
in a great measure, that of a social resident. J3e that as it may, 
these volumes dwell almost entirely on Wales and Ireland. 
These countries are perhaps better adapted to his pen than our 
own. His descriptions of nature are lively and striking ; they 
set a picture before us ; the taste of the artist leads him to 
select the characteristic objects, and he has done so. No species 
of writing is so tempting, none so insufferable, as description : 
and unluckily, every traveller thinks he is equal to it, for if he 
cannot draw, yet he can enumerate, and, instead of a landscape, 
present us with a catalogue, where the number of portrait iiies 
is only limited by his industry ; and it unluckily happens, that, 
of all creatures, none is so never-failing in perseverance, so 
unsubduable in his activity, as the creature known under the 
title of a bore.” The author's keen perception of character, 
his quick eye for national distinctions, have also full play in 
Irelandr^the country which a traveller of the author’s tempera- 
ment would choose out of the whole world for the subject of his 
lucubrations. The character of its people affords him the 
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nicest materials for a student of the various shades of humanity ; 
the genial spirit of the Irish calls forth the fervent sympathies 
of his own heart; their wild life flatters his contempt for 
artificial distinctions, from the burthen of which he is glad to 
emancipate himself; then, ajjain, their political wrongs, their 
struggling liberties, their ehtliusiastic patriotism, animate his 
generous bosom with a fellow-feeling, honourable to any man, 
more especially to one born to the privileges of rank, and, as it 
were, to the right of oppression. But our author is much more a 
man than a prince : had he been narrowly gifted with the talents 
he possesses, he would have been much more a prince than a 
man, and never have visited Ireland ; never would wander over 
mountain paths in stormy nights, on a cart-horse, with a hand- 
kerchief about his head, and his umbrella turned upside down ; 
nor brush on foot from one county to another, picking company 
and knowledge by the way ; nor scramble from town to town over 
turf and stone, in carts and cars, that produced an agitation in 
the frame scarcely less than that which at the time he visited 
Ireland .was shaking the whole country to its foundations. It 
was previous to the Catholic Emancipation. And all this, not 
because he could not command the accommodations which are 
always at the service of rank and wealth, but because he 
rejoiced in his freedom from their trammels, and in the oppor- 
tunities which his adventures afforded him of mixing with man- 
kind on the broad and Table-land of Nature. But the 
prince does not only dwell upon the country he travels in, the 
traveller himself is a constant subject of conteinplation ; not in 
the spirit of vanity, but of philosophy ; he is busy with self- 
analysis ; his correspondent is supposed to take an interest in 
the subject, and he soon contrives to make his reader do so. 
The autobiographical portions of the \vork give us an additional 
curiosity in the incidents of his tour ; it is our friend, our warm- 
liearted, noble-minded, imaginative, though somewhat way- 
ward, friend, who is wandering from society to society, from land 
to land ; and, by tlie aid of this individuality, we take as much 
pleasure in Iiis letters, as if we had had the satisfaction of having 
them addressed solely to ourselves, and they came to our hands 
without the drawback of a heavy postage. It is time, however, 
to accompany him on his route. He will sooner ingratiate 
himself into the good will of our rea4ers than can be done by 
our introduction or description of him. 

We set out with the tourist from London on a rainy morning 
in July (1828), on the road to Cheltenham ; it blew a hurri- 
cane, and rained water-spouts— circumstances which give occa- 
sion for some depreciatory mention of the English climate. All 
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foreigners seem to coincide on this point All that we can say is, 
that we have wandered many hundreds of weary miles in search 
of a better, and have not found one, taking it, as we ought in 
fairness, all in all. The sole cilcumstancc, if there is any, 
which casts the balance against is not a matter of climate ; 
it is the effect of coal smoke, which is probably as deleterious to 
health as it is disagreeable to the ey^ except, indeed, in some 
grand masses, when its lurid light* and unftithomable shade 
give majesty and grandeur to some of our sky-scenery. Rain 
and moisture hav§ their compensations ; for instance, our Prince 
fell asleep amidst torrents of rain : the rapid roll of an easy car 
riage (praise be to the 'unrivalled Adams and M'Adams of the 
land !) lulled him into a gentle slumber. When he awoke, all 
nature shone with an emerald brightness, and a delicious fra- 
grance poured in at the open windows from every field and 
flower; and our care-worn and melancholy friend was again, in 
a few moments, the light-hearted child rejoicing in the beautiful 
world. 

After passing through a country of great richness and beauty, 
and being often attracted by the appearance of the domains 
through which the road runs, although, as he says, after his 
park and garden chase through Enghind ho could expect to 
find little new, he arrives at Cheltenham. Germany atounds in 
baths, but they have the air rather of temporary booths and 
sheds than of settled habitations, and the Prince is proportiou- 
ably gratified with Cheltenham, undoubtedly the most elegant 
of our towns of health and recreation : 

‘Late in the evening I reached Chdteiiliain, an extremely pretty 
watering-place, of an elegance nowhere to be found on the continent. 
Even the splendid gas-lights and the new villa-looking houses, each 
surrounded by its little flower-garden, put the mind into a cheerful 
and agreeable tone. I arrived, too, just in the hour when tiie contest 
between the light of day and the artificial illumination produces a 
peculiar and, tome, pleasing effect. As I entered the inn, which 1 
might almost call magnificent, and ascended the snow-white stone stair- 
case, ornamented with a gilt bronze railing, and trod on fresh and 
brilliant carpets, lighted by two servants to my room, 1 gave myself 
up, ‘ con amore,’ to the feeling of ‘ comfort* which can be found 
hi perfection nowhere but in England. In this point of view, it is a 
country completely made for a misanthrope like myself 3 — since all that 
is unconnected with social life, all that a man can procure willi money ^ 
is excellent and perfect in its kind ; and he may enjoy it isolated, with- 
out any other human being troubling himself about him.’ — vol. i. p. 3 . 

They who call themselves misanthropes are generally men only 
too anxious for humanity. The Prince would have that which 
he gets for money, distinctly separated from tlmt which comes to 
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him for love ; whereas the confines of these two sources of 
accommodation are too often confounded and intermingled, 
greatly to the mortification of a sensitive participator, and the 
confusion leads, on the part of others, to much especial hypo- 
crisy and prevarication. The luxury of the Cheltenham cara- 
vanserai sets the Prince upon philosophizing, and he comes to 
the conclusion, not ungrateful to us, that a larger mass of 
varied and manifold eiijdyments may certainly be found in 
England than it is possible to procure in Germany.'^ But he does 
not say by whom and how ; for the rich or the poor. Of the latter, 
in England, we suspect he does not know much; for he 
tells us that their distress consists in this, — that ‘‘instead of 
having three or four meals a day, with tea, cold meat, bread and 
butter, beef-steaks, or roast meat, it is being obliged to con- 
tent themselves with two, consisting only of meat and potatoes.’^ 
This is the mistake of a traveller : there are many such neces- 
vsarily in the course of the work ; they are maculm on the sur- 
face, and arc incidental to the nature of the performance. 

The Prince makes some little excursions from Cheltenham, 
and does not, of course, omit the seven sources of the Thames, of 
which he gives a pretty description. On his return to Chelten- 
ham he detects a tea-garden in a village ; and it proves the 
advantage of liaving a foreigner to inform us of our treasures, 
that he finds much to praise in these places, to a knowledge of 
the existence of which large classes of Englishmen would not 
confess : 

' On my return to Cheltenham, I passed through a large village, 
where I visited for tlie first time what is here called a tea-garden. 
The ingenuity with which a small space is made to contain a hundred 
little niches, benches, and picturesque, nay, often romantic seats, is 
quite extraoniinary, and tonus a curious contrast witli the phlegm of 
the gaily-dressed multitude who rather garnish than animate the 
scene.' — vol. i. p. 9. 

From Cheltenham he made a sudden escape ; the Master of 
the Ceremonies had laid his paw upon him ; to avoid his impor- 
tunities the Prince gave a promise, made a faux bond, and was 
oft' by peep of dawn. He makes bis way through Worcester and 
its antiquities, to the beauties of Llangollen; and by beauties we 
do not mean the celebrated maiden ladies, who for the last half 
century have made this picturesque yalley nearly as famous as 
nature itself. The Prince had an interview with these courtly 
dames, who had fled from the world and marriage half a century 
before,and still retain the graces, if not the charms, of their youth. 
He says they regretted to hear of the decease of his grandfather 
as an untimely event. In describing the costume of these ladieii 
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(the lady Ettiily Btiller dhd the hon. Miss Pohsonby *), he ha^ 
occasion to mention the Word ‘ inexpressibles’ (not that they wore 
breeches). ‘‘ Inexpressibles,^' he says, “ is the name which this 
article of dress has received in g6od society : where a woman 
sometimes leaves her . husband an(\ children, and runs off with 
her lover, but is always too decorous to endure the sound of the 
word breeches.” The author does no^ perceive that these two 
phenotneha arise from a similar caifse; if society were less 
rigorous in its forms, women would say breeches, and would not 
run away from then children, but stdy both with their husband 
and lover. We do* not defend over-strained delicacy, we merely 
observe upon the barrieiV)f form which must not be over-leaped : 
the barrieV of fact is quite another thing. 

We next arrive at liangbr, after seveiral descriptions of sights 
and scenery, and, ill addition, the introduction of some general 
topics better calculated fbr the meridian of Berlin than London ; 
they relate evidently to the stale of rbligious opinion in that 
capital and the neighbouring countries, Where it appears that 
fanaticism is now the fashion in place of religion, and that the 
notables of the present day are far more likely to invite the pre- 
sence of Irving than of another Voltaire. The satire seems to 
be good, afid the opinions are assuredly rational. 

Caernarvon is the centre of a great deal of exploration, and 
the inn is haunted by a beautiful girl with long hair, who reads 
the traveller’s novels and condemns his love of mutton. He 
thence ascends Snowdon, and his narrative of the ascent is all 
animation, exertion, reflection, and description : it is too long to 
extract, and impossible to abridge. He at length returns to the 
inn, to mutton and Eliza. On this gentle bar-iriaid, the good- 
nature of the Prineb Piickler Mhskau (what a name for a fairy 
tale), seems to have made an impression, or perhaps it was his 
portable novel library. 

‘ I had read thus far When the little Eliza appeared with my break- 
fa8t> and with an arch good-nature bid me good morning ''after my 
long sleep.” She hdd just been to church, had all the consciousness 
of being Well-dressed, and was waiting upon a foreigner ; three things 
which greatly incline women to be tender-hearted. She accordingly 
seemed almost embarrassed when 1 inquired about my departure early 
the following morning j but was sooq consoled when 1 promised to 
leaye her ray travelling library, and to bring l)cr a fresh assortment of 
books in a week. • 

^ After dinner I went, under her guidance, to visit the walks around 
the town. One of these is most romantically placed on a large rdCk. 
We .saw from hence Snowdon, in almost transparent clearness, un- 


♦ Both thc^e venerable ladies have died since the Prince’s visit : the 
latter one very recently. 
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cliiiimed by a single cloud ; and I could not restrain some feelings of 
vexation at having so exactly missed the right day. 

^ After this pastoral wjilk, ^tender mutton* closed a day of 
^vhich 1 am sorry to have nothing more interesting to record.*— -vol. i. 

pp. 88, 89. 

Hear this, ye princes of the earth ; your like in rank, and faryour 
superior in talents and accomplishments, thought it no scorn to 
take a walk one Sunday^ evening in Wales with Eliza of the 
Lion and Lamb, their companions being innocence and good- 
will — a little badinage we will suppose on the one side, and a 
little coquetry on the other ; but the walk and the beauties of 
Caernarvon were not a jot the worse pn that account. From 
Caernarvon he returns to Bangor, and looks more closely into 
some of the beauties of that neighbourhood. His description of 
the romantic spot of Craig y Don is full of life ; we will quote 
both it and his picture of a grand feature in the neighbourhood, 
the Menai bridge, as a specimen of the manner in which he sets 
an object before the reader. 

* Ilis house commands a very celebrated view. It is, how- 
ever, far surpassed by one 1 met with about a mile and a half 
further on, from a simple and elegant cottage called Craig y 
Don. This is a true gem, — one of those blessed spots ..which leave 
nothing to wish. It lies between thickly-wooded rocks close to the 
sea ) not too large, but adorned like a boudoir, surrounded by the 
greenest turf, and by the blended beauty of flowers of all colours \ the 
whole house, with its tliatched roof and verandah tapestried with 
China roses and blue convolvuluses, forms a picture which, inclosed 
as it is between wood and rock, forms the most indescribably beautiful 
contrast with the sublime scenery around it. Labyrinthine footpaths 
wind in all directions through the cool and shady thicket, subdividing 
into many and exquisite fragments the rich treasures of landscape 
beauty afforded by the situation. Beneath and in front lies the deep 
blue sea, whoso surf beats against the sharp pointed rocks upon which 
I stood j while further away on its smooth mirror a hundred fishing- 
boats and other vessels glided to and fro. Among them I descried 
the cutter of the proprietor of Craig y Don lying at anchor, and two 
steam-boats, one of which, far in the distance, left a long line of 
smoke, the other, close to shore, sent up a slender column of white 
vapour. On the right, a deep bay stretches into the land, studded 
with little islands of every character and form j some clothed with 
brushwood, others bare and almost polished by the waves > some 
covered with little huts, others crowned with upright tower-like 
r.)cks. On turning again toward the strait, and following its gradual 
contraction, my eye rested with ama/emeuton that stupendous chain- 
bridge which closes the prospect j that giant work which is justly 
called the eighth wonder of the w'orld, and which, bidding defiance to 
nature, has united two portions of land which she had severed by the 
ocean. I shall have an opportunity hereafter of describing it more 
nearly \ from this point it looks as if spiders had woven it in the air. 
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^ After I had satisfied myself with gazing at this romantic specimen 
of human power and skilh 1 turned to one of the greatest and most 
varied works of nature 5 — the entire range of the Welsh mountains^ 
which rises immediately from the distinct and near enough 

clearly to distinguish w oods, villages, and valleys, and stretches tdong 
an extent of ten miles. The mountains grouped themselves in ••ivery 
variety of light and shadow ; some were wrapped in clouds, some 
gleamed brightly in the sun, others stretphed their blue heads even 
above the clouds ^ and villages, lown.^, white churches, hancUome 
country houses and castles, wore visible in their gorges, while shifting 
gleams of light played on the green slopes at their foot. The ey^ 
wearied with variety, turns to the north, which is on my left. Here 
nothing distracts the gaz^ : the wide ocean alone blends with tha sky. 
h'or a short time you follow the retreating shore of Auglcsea at your 
side, on which large nut-trees and oaks droop their pliant boughs 
into the sea, and then you are alone with air and water ; or at roost 
you fancy you descry the sails of a distant vessel, or shape fantastic 
pictures in the clouds. 

^ After an liour of intense enjoyment, 1 rode at the full speed of a 
poney, which I hired in Auglesea, to the great bridge. The best 
point of view is from the beach, near some fishing huts, about a 
hundred paces from the bridge. The more thoroughly and minutely 
I viewed it, the greater was my astonishment. I thought I beheld 
in a dreaiiT a lilagrce work suspended by fairies in the air. In short, 
the fancy cannot exhaust itself in comparisons > and a stage- 
coach with four horses drove rapidly over the arch a hundred feet 
high and six hundred wide, half concealed by the intertexture of the 
chains on which the bridge is suspended, I thought I saw larks flut- 
tering in a net. The men who were seated in various parts of the 
chain- work, giving it its first coat of paint, were like captive insects. 
Those who know the castle at Berlin will be able to form some idea 
of the enormous dimensions of this bridge, when they hear that it 
would stand perfectly well under the centre arch ; and yet the chains 
hold the latter so firmly, that even driving at thequickest rate or with 
the heaviest burden, which is by no means forbidden, does not excite 
the smallest perceptible vibration.’ — vol. i. pp. 90-3. 

We must now hurry our companion over the principal beauties 
of North Wales, in the neighbourhood of Caernarvon, Bangor 
and St. Asaph, and get him over to Dublin, or we shall not 
arrive at the end of our paper, either in time, or with a due 
respect to the confined space which, in these agitated times, a 
Journal can give to the adventures of a tourist. His are pages 
from which, however, wg may often glean more than from the 
volumes of much graver writers. For instance, in the following 

character of the family of Colonel H , whom the Prince 

visited at K Park, there is more food for reflection than 

in some political pamphlets. 

^ Towards evening 1 arrived at the house ot my worthy Colonel, 
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a true EngUshman, in the best sense of the word. He and his athiable 
family received me in the friendliest manner. Country-gentlemen of his 
class, who are in easy circumstances (with us they would be thought 
rich}) and till a respectable station in society ; who are not eager and 
anxious pursuers of fashion in London, but seek to win the afiection 
of their neighbours ami tenants s whose hospitality is not mere osten- 
tation 5 whose manners are neither * exclusive* nor outlandish 5 but 
who find their dignity in a domestic life polished by education an’d 
adorned by affluence, and in the observance of the strictest integrity 
such form the most truly respectable class of Englishmen. In the great 
world of London, indeed, they play an obscure part 5 but, on the wide 
stage of humanity, one of the most noble and elevated that can be allot- 
ted to man* Unfortunately, however^ the preilominance and the arro^ 
gnnee of the English aristocracy is so great, and that of fashion yet so 
much more absolute and tyrannous, that such families, if my tribute 
of praise and admiration were ever to fall under their eye, would 
probably foci less flattered by it, than they would be if I enumerated 
them among the leaders of ^ ton.’ ’ — voL i. pp. 137-8. 

The fact of the gentleman here spoken of having been raised 
to the peerage since the date of the Prince's visit, is a com- 
mentary on the drift of this passage. 

The Prince’s first impressions of Ireland seem to have been 
somewhat dreary. 

^ • * Evening.^ 

' This cdiintry has more resemblance to Germany than to England. 
That Universal and almost over-refilied industry and culture disappears 
here^ and w'ith it, alas ! English neatness. The houses and streets 
have a dirty air, although Dublin is adorned with many magnificent 
palaces and broad straight streets. The lower classes arc in rags \ those 
somewhat higher, want the English elegance j while the variety of 
brilliant utiiforttis, which are never seen in the streets of London, still 
more strongly remind one of the continent. The environs of the 
city have iio longer the accustomed freshness j the soil is more 
neglected, the grass and trees scantier. The grand features of the 
landscape, however, the bay, the distant mountains of Wicklow, the 
Hill of HdWth, the amphitheatrical mass of houses, the quays, the 
harbouri are beautiful. Such, at least, is the first impression. 

‘ I find myself, in the best inn in the city, less comfortable than in 
the little town of Bangor. The house is large, but seems silent and 
deserted j while I remember that there, only during my dinner, I saw 
fifteen carriages arrive, all of which were necessarily sent away from 
the dodr.’ — vol.i. pp. 156-7. 

The notables of Dublin, at the season of the tourist’s arrival, 
were in the country, so that, for the time he stayed there^ he 
was occupied chiefly in visiting show places. In the street he 
accidentally met a ‘‘ dandy” (so he calls him),^whom he had 
met within London. This hopeful young aristocrat laughed 
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heartily at the idea of their meeting in euch a horrid places” 
ran on for some time in a satirical vein on Dublin society^ and 
at last concluded by informing the Prince, that through the 
influence of his family he had just* obtained a place here, which 
indeed brought him in 2,000/. a year, and ^ave him nothing to 
do, but which compelled him pro forma to pass a part of 
every year in this “ shocking abode.” On this the Prince ob- 
serves, that with such and evenmueli richer sinecures, are the 
younger sons of the English aristocracy provided in countless 
numbers, and in all parts of the empire [the colonies included]. 
I think, however, *that even here the pitcher will not always go 
to the well without breaking.’’ He adds, “ though I must con- 
fess that these defects in the English government, compared 
with the arbitrary power e^tercised in other states, are but spots 
on the sun.” We in our turn may ask, what these “ dandfies” 
of 2,000/. per annum have to do with the light of a free govern- 
ment ? We should have no objection to the sun-spots, if they 
secured us this same light; but when they are only in the way 
of it, WG do not see that they are elements of the comparison 
between England and other states. The English government 
is undoubtedly a better government than many others; but 
it is not by, but in spite of the abuses. Our consolation is, 
as he says, that the pitcher will not always go to the well with- 
out breaking. The' exception the Prince makes to the compa- 
rative praise of the English government, has the important 
exception of Ireland, ‘'which,” he says, “ appears to experience 
in almost every instance a step-mother's care.” Ireland is in 
fact a bye-word of reproach against this country all over Europe, 
and diminishes the weight, influence, and respectability of 
Great Britain in every quarter of the globe. 

The charms of a capital, more especially an empty one, were 
not calculated long to detain our author; he consequently leaves 
behind his equipage, and ransacks the neighbourhood of Dublin 
for the picturesque. After a successful search, he once more 
sets out into the very heart of the country. In the course 
of this journey he took a tolerably close view of the south and 
south-west of the island ; in the course of which he pays a 
visit to O’Connell, in his castle of Derrinane Abbey ; makes 
a prolonged stay-^unusually long for so volatile a pefsoii 
--^in the family of a meq}ber of the squirearchy iii Conndught, 
to whom he is introduced by his son, whom he had acci*- 
dentally encountered in a pedestrian lour ; another visit is 

paid to a Colonel W , the brother of a Lord — , whoiti 

he terms a pagAamane ; the Prince is also a little touched 
with this mania, so that they were excellent society, fogetber 
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with the agreeable addition of some lovely female members of 
the family. The Prince seems to glory in these accidental 
acquaintances : they are founded on the broad footing of 
humanity: he is received, hrecause he is agreeable; he stays, 
because he is gratified ; and he does not remain long enough 
for a mutual discovery of defects. But we suspect he stayed 
sometimes quite long enough to part with a pang. It must be 
remembered, that he is not only a German, but a susceptible 
admirer of beauty in every form, whether it be in a building, a 
woman, a view; a horse, or a constitution. 

We have spoken of the acquaintance made on the road by 
the Prince, with the son of the gentleman in whose family he 
subsequently sojourned some time. He was a young clergy- 
man, and he speaks of his orthodoxy in terms which might 
apply to that of all the young parsons we have ever known 
(and the number is not small), with the exception of those of 
the evangelical school. 

' I bought a Scotch cloak and some linen in Ilray, and entered on 
my tour quite after the fashion of a student. I supped with a young 
parson of good family, who made me laugh heartily at his orthodoxy 
in matters of religion, interspersed with talk whicl/was by no means 
remarkable for severe dccordfin or virtue. But such is the piety of 
Englishm'en, — it is to them at once a party matter and an affair of 
good maimers; and as in politics they follow their party implicitly, 
through thick and thin, reasonable and unreasonable, because it is 
their party ; as (hey submit to a custom for ever bec.ause it is a 
custom ; so they regard their religion, (without the least tincture of 
poetry) in exactly the same point of view : they go to church on 
Sundays, just as regularly as they dress every day for dinner; and 
regard a man who neglects church, just in the same light as one who 
eats fish with a knife.* — vol. i. pp. 179-80. 

It is impossible for any thing to be more just than the last 
observation ; religious people are rare, but not so are those who 
are shocked at irreligion, which is neither deemed matter of 
opinion nor of faith : religion in a person is held to be some- 
thing safe, without which there is no security or respectability 
in his society ; it is not considered any assurance of morality or 
virtue, but a mysterious something which implies that the pos- 
sessor is not a radical in the state, nor a disputant in society, and 
is, generally speaking, an espouser of ijie safe side of a question. 
The unpopularity of the church has lately relieved the unortho- 
dox of a portion of odium, and many persons who till lately 
would have been desperately aftVonted and alarmed at the charge 
of free-thinking, are begining now to push the ^loven foot from 
under the cloaks as if it was, after all, not so disadvantageous a 
characteristic. 
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At Bally-Arthur the Prince unconsciously lost his pocket^ 
book ; when at Avoca Inn, a young man he had never seen 
before was shown to his room, and presented to him a book, which 
to his astonishment he recognized as his own : the contents ap« 

E ear to have been valuable. “ In England,” he says, •• I should 
ardly have had the good fortune to see my pocket-book again, 
even if a ' gentleman’ had found it ; he would probably have let 
it lie in peace, or kept it.’’ Now this ia unfair, and an instance of 
the too great proneness of travellers of the genus of our author, 
to draw hasty and exaggerated general conclusions. We know as 
much about our cduntrymen as the Prince, and we affirm, that 
no gentleman would eitlier have let it lie, or have kept it. Some 
gentlemen might have ordered it to be picked un and restored— 
none would have let it lie — none would have Kept it. Let us 
remind the tourist of a circumstance that happened to him at 
Monmouth ; he there fancied he had lost his purse, and a book* 
seller and his family came forward, in the most delicate manner 
in the world, to offer to relieve him from any temporary embarrass- 
ment, tendering him a five-pound note by the hand they deemed 
least likely to offend — their young daughter^'s. This word 
' gentleman’ leads him to a definition of the word in the English 
sense: it runs thus, 

^ A gentleman* is neither a man of noble birth, nor a man of 
noble sentiments (wetier ein Edehnann noch ein edlet Mam^ 
neither a Nobleman, nor a noble man) j but, in strictness, a man of 
independent means, and perfect knowledge of the usages of good 
society. He who serves or works for the public in any way (the 
higher functionaries of the state, and here and there a poet or artist of 
the first category only excepted,) is no * gentleman,’ or at beat only a 
half a one. 1 was greatly astonished at hearing a certain well-known 
personage, with whom till lovers of horses, native and foreign, are 
well acquainted ; who is rich, who is on a footing of intimacy with 
many Dukes and Lords, and enjoys great consideration, but who pre- 
sides at a weekly auction of horses, (thereby doing useful service to the 
public),— say of himself, I can’t imagine how the Duke of B — 

could commission me to carry a challenge to Count M ; he 

ought to have employed a gentleman,— those things are not in my 
way.** * 

^ A really poor man, who is not in a situation to contract debts, can 
on no terms be a ^ gentleman/ On the contrary, a rich scamp, who 
has had what is called a good education, so long as he preserves his 
^character’ (reputation) dexterously, passes for a ^perfect gentle- 
man.* In the exclusive society of London there arc yet finer 
* nuances.* A man, for instance, who were to manifest any timidity 
or courtesy towards women, instead of treating them in a familiar, 
cemfident, and ^nonchalant’ manner, would awaken the suspicion 
that he was * no gentleman but should the luckless maU ask twice 
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for soup^ at dioner> or appear in evening dreaa at a breakfast which 
begins at three in the afternoon and ends at naidnight^'^be i^ay be 
a prince and a ^ni^Uionnaire/ but he is ' no gentleman/ '•«-Yob i* 
pp. 188 - 9 . 

The beggars of Ireland are favourite subjects with the 
tourist, as they are prominent ones to every observer. Some of 
his sketches of them are amusing ; he, like all the rest of ^he 
world, is struck by the qhickness of intellect and the readiness 
of reply displayed by the ragged, idle vagabonds that appear 
starving and joking m every hole and corner of the country. 
It is with their good humour however, that he is most of all 
impressed ; they beg with a perseverance that earns a gratuity, 
but they are never either downcast or angry at failure. The 
description of Donnybrook fair is exceedingly graphic and enter- 
taining----mofe especially in the picture of the amorous pair, who 
are departing in a state of satisfaction peculiarly Irish and well 
drawn. 

* I rode out again today for the first time to see the fair at Donna- 
brook, near Dublin, which is a kind of popular festival. Nothing 
indeed can be more national ! The poverty, the dirt, and the wild 
tumult were as great as the glee and merriment with which the 
cheapest pleasures were enjoyed. 1 saw things eaten and drunk with 
delight, Which forced me to turn my head ctuickly away to remain 
master of my disgust. Heat and dust, crowd and stench, il fdut 
le dire,*) made it impossible to stay long 5 but these do not annoy the 
natives. There were many hundr^ tents, all ragged like the people, 
and adorned with tawdry rags instead of flags 3 many contented them- 
selves with a cross on a hoop 3 one had hoisted a dead and halfputrid 
cat as a sign ! The lowest sort of rope-dancers and posture-masters 
exercised their toilsome vocation on stages of planks, and dressed In 
shabby finery, dancing and grimacing in the dreadful heat till they 
were completely exhausted. A third part of the public lay, or rather 
rolled, about, drunk 3 others ate, screamed, shouted and fought. The 
women rode about, sitting two and three upon an ass, pushed their 
way through the crowd, smoked with great delight, and coquetted 
with their sweethearts. The most ridiculous group was one which I 
should have thought indigenous only to ilio de la Plata : two beggars 
were seated on a horse, who by his wretched plight seemed to suppli- 
cate for them 3 they had no saddle, m\\ a piece of twine served as reins.' 

< As I left the fair, a pair of lovers, excessively drunk, took the same 
road* It was a rich treat to watch their behaviour. Both were 
horribly ugly, but treated each other with the greatest tenderness, and 
the most delicate attention. The lover especially displayed a sort of 
chivalrous poUt^ness. Nothing could be more gallant, and at the same 
time more respectful, than his repeated efforts to preserve hia fair one 
from falling, although be had no little difficulty in keeping hts own 
balance, j^rom his ingratiating demeonour and her delighted smi^, 
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1 GfHdd alsa perceive that he was using every exideavour ta 
her agreeably } and that her answers^ notwithstanding her * ea;alta* 
state^ were given with a coquetry and an air of affectionate intiin^acy 
which would have been exquisitely becpming and attractive in a pretty 
woman*’ 

' My reverence for truth compels me to add that not the slightest 
trace of English brutality was to be perceived ; they were more like 
French people^ though their gaiety was mingled with more humour, 
apd more genuine good-nature 5 both 0 / which are national traits of 
the Irish, and are always doubl^ by Botheen (the best sort o# whisky 
illicitly distilled)/— ;Vol. i. pp. 20S— 5. 

Another passage d propos to a horse-race at Galway, oharae^ 
teristicof the Irish peasantry and their passion for loYe*»knocks, 
must be transcribed for its extreme justness* 

* We arrived very late on the ^ race-course,* and saw little of this 
day’s sport. The sight of the people was however extremely curious 
and interesting to me. In many points of view this nation is really 
scmi-barbarous. The universal want of decent clothing among the 
lower classes, even on festivals like the present 1 their utter inability to 
resist ardent spirits, so long as they have a penny in their pockets j 
the sudden and continual wild quarrels and national pitched battles 
with the shillelah (a murderous sort of stick which every man keeps 
hidden under his rags), in which hundreds take part in a minute, and 
do not desist till several are left dead or wounded on the*deld ^ the 
frightful war-whoop which they set up on these occasions 5 the 
revenge for an affront or injury, which is cherished and inherited by 
whole villages : — on the other hand, the light-hearted carelessness 
which never thinks of the coming day; the heart-felt merriment, 
forgetful of all want and suffering; the kind hospitality which 
ungrudgingly shares their last morsel ; the unreserved cordiality with 
the stranger, who makes any advances to them ; the natural fluency 
and eloquence which they have ever at command ; —all are character- 
istics of a half«civilized people/ 

^ Hundreds of drunken men accompanied our carriages as we drove 
from the race-course to the town, and more than ten times, fights arose 
among them. The confluence of guests was so great that we with 
difficulty found a miserable lodging : — our dinner was however good, 
and very abundant.’ — vol. i. pp. 227-8. 

On another occasion the Prince witnesses a scene such as, he 
says, could have occurred in no other countiy. A showman was 
exhibiting the tricks of his monkey to a large crowd ; at length, a 
uromanin a fit of delight,jran in and seized the principal person* 
age of the drama^the monkey ; confusion speedily followed, but 
ii\ a similar spirit, and at last out flew tne shillelahs, which 
hitherto had been concealed under the rags of the miserable 
spectators ; pleasure at the sight of the monkey -tricks 
kept them, says the traveller, hidden, now on the contraryi it 
was pleasure that let them fly«*^tbat piedsure, which none 
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but Irishmen know— an ecstacy— an enthusiasm — whose most 
natural expression seems to be a jump in the air and a flourish of 
theshillelah. 

The specimens of Orangeism which the traveller meets with, 
naturally strike him as the most brutal and shocking form of 
intolerance. No one has made himself better acquainted with 
the enormities of the Irish^ government in church and state, than 
the Prince ; no one couli sympathize more generously than he 
did with the wrongs the country was suffering under, or in the 
hopes inspired by the projects of its patriots : guess then, 
what must have been Ins sensations when sentiments like the 
following were uttered in his presence. > 

I have served my king for nearly thirty years in almost every part 
of the world, and want rest. Nevertheless, it is my most ardent wish, 
which I daily pray God to grant, that 1 may live to see a ^good 
sound rebellion’ in Ireland. If I were called out to serve again, or if 
I were to lay down my life the very day it broke out, I should make 
the sacrifice willingly, could I but be sure that the blood of five millions 
of Catholics would flow at the same time with my own. Rebellion ! 
7 — that’s the point at which 1 want to see them, at which I wait 
for them, and to which they must be led on, that we may make 
an end of them at once ; for there can be no peace in Ireland till the 
whole racp is exterminated, and nothing but an open rebellion, and 
an English army to put it down, can effect this !” — Would it not be 
right to confine such a wicked madman for life, dear Julia, and give 
his sweet wife to some one more worthy of her ? voL i. pp. 257 • 

We are accustomed to hear similar opinions stated or have 
been, and what is more, to see them acted upon : but when they 
are contemplated with a strange and unaccustomed eye, they 
seem too black for humanity. A removal of his quarters gives 
the tourist an immediate opportunity of observing the people thus 
spoken of by the intolerant Orangeman, under an aspect that 
surely does not prepare us to receive his remedy as the only one 
likely lo be eflJcient. He is himself proceeding in a cart, in a 
borrowed great coal, just forced upon him by a young fellow 
traveller, who saw he was lightly clad and suffering from cold. 

' We found th#ragged potatoe-eating people everywhere gay and 
joyous. They always beg, to be sure, but they beg laughing, with 
wit| humour, and the drollest expressions, without importunity, and 
without ^rancune’ if they get nothing. Most striking, amid such 
singular poverty, is the no less siugulai* honesty of these people > 
perhaps, however, the one arises out of the other, for luxury makes 
us covetous, and the poor man can often bear the privation of 
necessaries more easily than the rich of superfluities. 

^ We saw a numberof labourers sitting by the road-side on heaps of 
stone, which they wf re breaking. My companion said, ''Those are 
conquerors ; their whole business is to break in pieces and destroy, 
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and they rhie on the ruins they make/’ Meanwhile our driver blew 
his born to announce the post, for which, as with us, everything must 
make way : the tone, however, came forth with such diiilculty.and 
sounded so piteously, that, we all laughed. A pretty bo^, of 'about 
twelve, looking like a personiiication of happiness and joy, though 
lialf naked, was sitting on a heap of stones, hamnrering". He shouted 
with mischievous glee, and called out to the angry driver, Oh, ho, 
friend, your trumpet has caught cold ; it iii as hoarse as my old grand* 
mother : cure it directly with a glass of’potheen, or it will die of a 
consumption before you reach Galway ! A loud laugh from all the 
labourers followed as chorus. '^There,’* said my companion, there 
you see our peoplfi,— starvation and laughter, — that is their lot. 
Would you believe that, frpm the number of labourers and the scarcity 
of labour, not one of these men earns enough to buy sufficient food ; 
and yet every one of them will spare something to his priest : and if 
you go into his cabin, will give you half of his last poiatoe and a joke 
into the bargain/’ ’ — voL i. pp.^S^-l*. 

Of the priests — and after his visit to O'Connell he seems to 
have fallen in with many, — he thinks well, and speaks favourably 
of their temper and liberality. Of the clergymen of the 
established church he has little good to say ; he is a Protestant, 
but no favourer of our mixture of Puritanism and Popery, as be 
maintains it to be ; and in Ireland, he least of all can tolerate it 
among a people of a diflerent faith, who are obliged to support 
an Alien Establishment in splendour and Iiixuiy. The statistics 
of this question, if question it be, attract his attention, and he 
gives a comparative list of the Protestant and Catholic inha- 
bitants in various districts. We mention the fact to show 
that he is not merely content to swallow a popular outcry; 
the system, however, had not arrived in his time to the pitch of 
perfection it has now reached, when war is obliged to be levied 
foi the collection of the dues of the church of Christ, and when 
tithes in kind have become tithes in blood, and seizures of cattle 
cost as many lives of men as beasts. 

We have not left ourselves space for touching upon the 
Prince's favourite subject of the picturesque beauty of many parts 
of the South of Ireland, into the description of which he enters 
with the cultivated enthusiasm of a man of fkste. It seems 
that he has had his own plans for the improvement of the 
estates and the population over which he had influence, and 
that he has practically e?^ibited his ideas of the picturesque. 
Disappointment appears, however, to have been his rewaixt; 
arising perhaps from a certain instability of purpose and defect 
of resolution, which we fancy we discern in his character, and 
which, though not disadvantageous qualities in a tourist, are 
very bad ones in a reformer and an improver, 
you XYh^Westminster Review. * » 
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We can as little dwell on the sporting scenes which the 
Prince appears to have entered into with thorough heartiness, 
and which still, it seems, characterize the gentry of Ireland. 
Sir Jonah Barrington had already drawn this demi-savage life 
with similar spirit. The Prince’s visit to O’Connell, at Derrinane 
Abbey, is not so interesting as his report of the difBculties that 
beset him on the road to^ his almost inaccessible abode on the 
bold and magnificent shores of the Atlantic. The Prince set out 
by way of Kenmare, instead of Killarney, which makes all the 
difference in Ireland. 

On his return to Dublin, the traveller saw a great deal of Lady 
Morgan, whom he seems to have considered fair game. Her 
ladyship has long traded upon the interior of aristocratic 
abodes on the continent ; a foreign Prince has now returned the 
compliment. Lady Morgan is here represented at home at full 
length. The Prince’s account of her ladyship, and the time he 
spent in hersocicty,is chequered with some contempt, and a good 
deal of admiration. He was disgusted with her love of rank, 
and her secret pining after aristocratic distinction, and not a 
little shocked by some approaches to vulgarity, as well as by her 
unnecessary exhibitions of infidelity. But on the other hand he 
was charmed by the sprightliness of her wit, her ready talents, 
her genuine good-nature, when she let the woman have fair 
play, and above all, he seems to have been delighted with her 
nieces. The accounts of the little entertainments they go tup, 
and the pleasant and accomplished mode in which they all spent 
their evenings together, though evincing perhaps a little too much 
of the restlessness of exhibition for our true English taste, form 
at least very pretty descriptions on paper. At length, however, 
the Prince fired one of his pistol-shots as he calls them, and was 
off*. II is return through England takes him down the banks of 
the Wye (in winter), through Monmouth, Chepstow, Bath, to 
London ; where, though the tour is continued to Paris, we are 
compelled to leave him. The narrative of his English journey 
is, like all the rest of the volumes, exceedingly agreeable and 
well worth perusing. 

We have heard doubts expressed as to the fact of the author’s 
being a German at all, and the idea thrown out, that some 
native has taken this opportunity* of reaching home by way of 
Berlin. All we shall say in answer to this,"is, that the doubt 
must have arisen in the mind of some one who has not read 
more than snatches of the work ; and that, in fact, it has been 
originated by the excellence of the translation. 

On this latter point we are prepared to express ourselves in 
the strongest manner. The translation is not only the best 
modern translation of a prose work that perhaps ever appeared 
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but it 19, perhaps, our only translation from the German. As 
an original work, the ease and facility of the style would be 
admired ; as a translation it is unrivalled. From the German in 
particular, our wretched and hurried translations have been 
very unfortunate. German thought has a very especial mould ; 
it ts very un-English, and yet the ordinary translator has done 
little more than interpret the words. In this work, every 
passage is reconceived, and every thought recast; and what 
appears to us almost wonderful, a foreign idiom has offended us 
in no single instance. 


Art. XV. — 1 . Diario das Cortes de 1826. Lisbon. 

2. House of Commons Papers, 1826. No. 542. 

3. Folhinha da Terceira 5 Almanac printed at Terceira. 1831. 

rpHE Duke of Wellington being a somewhat practical man 
’*’upon all questions (except that of Reform), may readily be 
allowed to have known well what he was doing, when gently and 
considerately, and as it were from an abstract love of repose, 
suggesting to Earl Grey last Session, that the time was come 
for acknowledging Don Miguel. Earl Grey, however, was 
well enough aware of the duty of the British Government, to 
avoid the snare then set. But we venture to express strong 
doubts whether his Lordship has yet reflected, or perhaps had 
special occasion to reflect, upon the vast interest which one 
most extensive portion of the possessions of Portugal has, that 
Don Migitel should not be acknowledged their legitimate, as he 
certainly is far from being their paternal, sovereign. We allude 
to Portuguese Africa, which is now suffering under an aggrava- 
tion of misrule, for ages destructive of the best hopes of human- 
ity 5 and which, under the government supplanted so basely by 
Don Miguel, had a prospect of better times — on the eve, 
perhaps, of being now revived under fiiirer auspices than those of 
the ministry of Lord Liverpool and George Canning. 

To that ministry, however, was addressed the despatch, full 
of just homage to able Lisbon statesmen, from wliich is extracted 
the following passage : — You will observe by the inclosed 
Gazette,'* says Sir William A*Court, then the English ambassador 
to Portugal, that an important project for a law to be hereafter 
enacted, has been submitted to the deputies by Mr.Sarmento, for 
the total abolition of the slave-trade. With this wise project and 
another on the civil list, the labours of the Chambers have ter- 
minated, and a session has closed, which, whatever be the result 
of the present struggle, will be a proof to the world, that there 
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are men in Portugal capable of appreciating and of acting with 
wisdom upon the institutions granted to the couhtry.^^ The 
part of the Gazette alluded to was as follows : — Mr. Sarmento 
read a proposition, and said/ ^Gentlemen, I propose the aboli- 
tion of the infamous slave-trj|dc— that traffic which has carried 
terror and desolation to Africa, exciting wars, rendering bar- 
barism permanent, checking the course of civilization, and which 
has already doomed inillidns of human victims to misery and 
torment/ 

There are then set forth seven articles, containing a vigorous 
system to enforce the object of Mr. Sarmento, the able pro- 
poser of the law, and since, an exile ii/London, and equally a 
hater of tyranny whether inflicted on a white or on a coloured 
people. One of these seven articles deserves to be applied to 
the delinquencies of other kinds, so often committed in all 
times by the Verres of distant provinces. It directs that “ the 
governors and all the authorities of whatsoever description, are 
responsible for infractions of the law, and liable both to actions 
by miy Portuguese, and to be rendered incapable of holding office, 
and to banishment, if they aid, consent to, or participate in 
the exportation of negroes.’' 

Under the government Avhich expelled the patriotic Cortes, the 
same trade was in Lisbon continued for years by law 5 and is in 
fullactivity to this day, by acciuiescence, or from insufficient care. 
One of the early fruits of restoring free government in Lisbon, 
would unquestionably be the extension of the most salutary and 
greatly needed reforms, to the African colonies and their depend- 
encies. Fifteen millions of people there, call strongly upon the 
friends of humanity in the English government, to be strenuous*, 
supporters of the partizans of the young queen Donna Maria. In 
the best of all possible sources of conviction, experience, there 
is exact proof that a liberal administration at home will studiously 
promote a wise benevolence abroad. The revolution brought 
about by Don Miguel’s treachery, stopped the good contemplated 
in 1826 ; and whilst the friends of the negro have since been 
doomed to every degree of suffering and wrong at the hands of 
a blind and barbarous despot, the unhappy objects of their phi- 
lanthropy have felt the frightful change, by an enormous increase 
of the slave-trade, and by the aggravation of every ancient abuse 
of which the patriots had begun the reform. It is from the 
patriotic pen of Major Sa Nogucira (whose little work, the ‘‘ Fo- 
lhinha,”printed at Terccira, was quoted in our last Number),that 
the strongest denunciations of colonial abuses have proceeded. 
After describing the various African settlements from the Cape de 
Verd Islands and Angola to Mozambique, he proclaims boldly, 
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that 110 where in all the world are the laws worse executed, or 
more injustice committed. “The public functionaries/’ says he, 
“ with few exceptions, practise extortion ; their morals, as well 
as those of the clergy, are most scandalous. Major Nogueira 
proposes several important means of elevating these debased 
people; as the abolition of the 'grand scourge, slavery; the 
improvement of the local institutions, and the increased re- 
sponsibility of the local functionaries ; and in order to advance 
the prosperity of the settlements in other respects, he would 
make the trade free, as well as the people, and encourage 
prudent colonization, at the respective places to which it might 
be suitable. • 

There were read last week, at a meeting of the Geographical 
Society, a few notes from the Journals of M. Douville, a French 
traveller of varied acquirements and talents, who has recently 
passed four years in the heart of Portuguese Africa. The publica- 
tion of M. Douville’s account of his travels may be expected to 
throw great light upon the present state and capabilities of the 
countries he saw. A new world is certainly opening to the 
intelligence and the curiosity of Europe in these regions ; and 
w hile w'c are slowdy abolishing the external slave-trade, so truly 
characterized by Mr. Sarmento in the foregoing short extract 
from his speech, it may be expected that no just exertions will 
be spared to carry improvements amongst the various tribes and 
settlements on shore, where common sense and honesty have 
wonders to effect. 

Amongst other reforms, the abandonment of the practice of 
sending convicts to Africa is loudly called for, both by the un- 
equal suffering and punishment which it inflicts upon the 
convicts , and by the greater wrong which it does to the inhabit- 
ants, who are exposed by such associates to evils never compen- 
sated and never repaired. The picture of the Portuguese settle- 
ment at liissao, north of Sierra Lcouc, which has lately been 
exhibited in an American publication called the African Repo- 
sitory, wdll probably settle the question of convict transport- 
ation in the United States. Personal vice the most horrid, and 
oflicial depravity compared with wdiich the bitterest experience 
of English colonics is a condition of happiness and purity, 
only require to be plainly exposed to view' in the manner 
of the account to whiph we allude, to convince the most 
careless that incalculable good wdll be done to Africa by the 
abolition of this selfish and inefficient system of secondary 
punishment. 

. A reform, or rather a change of administration, of another 
kind^ has been discussed by experienced persons ; and it seems 
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to be pcculiurly well adapted to the numerous maritime settle- 
ments of the Portuguese, as well as to those of Great Britain, 
in western Africa. It has been thought, that the government of 
these settlements sliould be intrusted to naval commanders, re- 
cjuired to be as much afloat as on shore, and actively employed 
in checking slave trade, as well as in watching the advance of 
the coloured people in municipal government. It is now at 
length agreed, tliat without largely shjiring in the government, 
meii, whether black or white, cannot secure its ordinary 
l>encfits ; and the destructiveness of an African climate to 
Europeans, renders a plan peculiarly promising, which would 
make the superintending naval governor always almost present, 
by being always expected, without exposing him so fatally to 
local disease ; and which at the same time affords scope to the 
prudence and activity of the coloured residents, to whom, at 
last, the whole machine may be confided with every hope of 
general advantage. 

Such are a few of the considerations which a glance at the 
splendid possessions of the Portuguese in Africa have excited. 
The multitudinous tribes of this vast and solid continent, present 
to our sympathies and thoughts the means of solving the great 
and intricate questions, how to elevate the lowly, to restrain 
the strong from destroying the weak, and to make their inter- 
course mutually useful and safe. The field is a noble one ; and 
when England shall correct, as may easily be done, her miser- 
able blunders in western, and southern, and eastern Africa, she 
may hold out fair examples for the improvement of those 
people extending over thirty degrees of the earth’s circum- 
ference, whose immediate fate depends upon the councils that 
shall prevail at Lisbon. 

“ All, indeed,” (to use the language of Caulflfens, whose wander*- 
ings throw a lustre upon these savage shores), ^^who seek the 
path to foreign lands, should in so doing bless their benighted 
inhabitants f remembering, that in order to do so, the govern- 
ments at home can by justice alone save remote dependencies 
from continuing to be, what this illustrious poet found them iu 
his day, and what they too often are in ours, the nursing 
parents of villains, ami step-mothers to honest men.”* 


• * Previous to this time, the glory of the Portuguese iu the East was 
declining. The emphatic expression of Camoens, contained in the first 
letter which he sent from India, explains in strong terms the situation of 
the country on his arrival He mai dos villo s ruys, e madrasta die 
homSes honrados.’ The mother of great villains, and stepmother of 
honest Memoirs Cwmens^ Vol. i. p. 127. 
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Aiit* XVI. — 1 . Fie de Motmeur 7\ifgoI.--.Loiidres. 1786. pp. 299. 

2. Memoires sur La Vie et Ics Oykvrages de M, Turgot, MlniUre 
d'etat, Par Dupont dc Nemours. — Philadclplnc. 17S8. 

^HE first of these works is the most philosophical piece of 
biography with which we are acquainted in any language. 
The author was the familiar friend oMiiin whose life he w^rites ; 
they were united in friendship by the “ idem velle atque nolle/' 
in its highest, noblest signification ; by a similarity of taste in 
the pure and ennobling pursuits of philosophy and science ; by 
a similarity of sentiment and principle on the great question of 
the improvement and enlightenment of mankind. Turgot has 
obtained in Condorcet, what Achilles possessed in Homer, and 
what Alexander wept for in vain— a worthy recorder of his 
character and actions— a biographer capable of doing justice to 
his memory and his fame. The following pages are intended 
to convey such a picture of the philosophic statesman, as their 
narrow limits will admit; some idea may be conceived of his 
biographer and friend, when it is stated, tnat the mind of Con- 
dorcet was one worthy to record the principles and develope the 
plans of that of Turgot. 

The other publication belongs to a far inferior ordef of intel- 
lectual production. The author is, perhaps, more violent in his 
admiration of his subject tlian Condorcet : but how diftereiit an 
admiration ! Instead of the calm, discriminating, enlightened, 
approbation of the latter, we have indiscriminate admiration 
and exaggerated praise. He frequently admires, evidently not 
avec CDunamance de came. In attempting to explain several of 
Turgot's views in ecjonomical science, he is absolutely unintel- 
ligible. We couloselect instances of this, but it would be 
too much to inflict them on the reader. Of exaggerated, and 
indeed absolutely unjust praise, the following example will be 
sufficient. Spealcing of Turgot's “ Reflexions sur la formation 
et la distribution des richesses,” he observes, “ tout ce qu’il y 
a de vrai dans T ouvrage estimable, mais penible a lire, que M. 
Smith a public depuis sur le mfime sujet en deux gros volumes 
en quarto, s'y trouve, et tout ce que M. Smith y a ajout4 mancme 
d'exactitude et m^me de fondement." — Part. I. p. 113. M. 
Dupont de Nemours must have had a somewhat singular idea 
of “ books painful to read at least for a man who undertook 
to write the life of the most truly philosophic statesman whom 
the world has yet beheld. The very iact above mentioned, 
even thottgh not coupled with the evidence furnished by the 
opinion contained in the sentence we have .quoted, proves him 
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to have been utterly unfitted for the task ; and the remark of 
Turgot, that every man who really believed the imp6t terntorial 
impracticable or unjust, could not possess sound views on 
administration, may with moi*e justice be aj)plied here. With- 
out entering farther into the subject, there is abundant matter 
to controvert that opinion in a single instance, which we shall 
select from the work of Dr. Smith ; a work that notwithstand- 
ing the incessant progreasiveness of human science, may be 
called immortal, with as much justice, perhaps, even as the 
Principia of Newton. We allude to the arguments by which 
Dr. Smith rebuts the principle maintained by 'the Frencli Scouo- 
mutes (to whom Turgot, though he disclaimed adhering strictly 
to a particular list as unphilosophical, must certainly be con- 
sidered to belong,) that the class of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, is to be regarded as altogether barren and 
unproductive. 

Such a book is not merely worthless, it is absolutely perni- 
cious; and perhaps still more injurious to the science which it 
attempts to expound, than to the memory of the individual the 
course of whose life it professes to trace. It has been, in an 
eminent and peculiar degree, the ill fortune of the science of 
politics and political economy to meet with this treatment. The 
very language of the sciences that treat of number and space, 
and physical motion, and physical rest or equilibrium, is such, 
that the difficulty of the mere acquisition of it repels a large 
class of persons, and, luckily for those sciences, most of those, 
who finding the political sciences couched in the ordinary 
language of the world, in the common written sounds ficQOirwv 
av0f}u)7r(ov, pounce greedily upon these unfortunate sciences, and, 
fancying they have made them all their ov^go floundering and 
hallooing on from proposition to propositi* and from blunder 
to blunder, rolling in the mud of their own conceptions, in 
oinne volubiles oevum.” It may perhaps be considered too 
severe to treat M. Dupont de Nemours as an instance in point; 
yet the evidence before us warrants the inference, that he has 
the consolation of not standing alone. As his predecessors in 
office were not a few, so those that have followed in his steps 
may be called legion, for they are many. And the path they 
tread is as broad, level, and easy, as the one opposed to it is 
steep, narrow, and difficult. When w^ say, that M. Dupont’s 
book is worthless, we w'ould be understood as speaking ot it in 
relation to political science. It contains many delightful anec- 
dotes, and many interesting facts relative to Turgot, which are 
not to be found in Condorcet ; and it conveys besides, much 
valuable information respecting the state of France before the 
Revolution. 
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We now dismiss the subject of M. Dupont de Nemours, and 
his book, and proceed to give some account of Turgot, chiefly 
taken from the admirable work of Condorcet, 

• 

^ Anne Robert Jacques Turgot, descended from one of the most 
ancient families in Normandy, was bdrn at Paris on the 10th of May, 
1727. Being the youngest of three sons, he was destined by his 
parents for the ecclesiastical profession, fjfr which, observes Condorcet, 
bis taste for study, the modesty and simplicity of his manners^ his 
thoughtful character, and a species of timidity which kept him aloof 
from dissipation, appeared to fit him ; but Turgot very early fonned 
a resolution not to be an ecclesiastic. It was neither ambition, nor 
an inordinate love of pleasures the enjoyment of which might be 
deemed incompatible with the exercise, of the profession in question, 
that deterred Turgot from embracing it. Indeed, neither an ambitious 
nor a voluptuous man need have feared to enter the precincts of a 
church, which could boast among its godly members a Richelieu and 
a Mazarin, a Dc Harlay and a Dubois. By neither of these motives 
was Turgot acted upon. For, in regard to the one, he was not ambi- 
tious, in the vulgar sense of the word j his ambition not being to 
obtain place, title, and wealth, but to render his fcllow-men virtuous 
and happy. And in regard to the other, he was always distinguished, 
not merely for the theory, but the practice of a morality, far, far above 
that of his country and age. But it was the deep, earnest, pure, 
single-minded, and early-imbibed love of the good, the just, the true, 
by whatever appellation it be known, and which those who prefer 
that name, may call a tender and enlightened conscience, which 
represented to Turgot the imprudence and immorality of taking upon 
him a solemn engagement to maintain always the same public 
opinions, to preach what he would perhaps cease to believe, to teach 
to others as truths what he regarded as errors, and to leave himself no 
alternative, if he wished ever to adopt opinions different from those of 
the church, but eitht|mo make, as it w^re, his whole life a lie, or, by 
an open renunciation^xposc himself to all Ihe persecuting rage of an 
infallible, and therefore a fanatic and cniel hierarchy. 

‘Turgot having obtained his father’s consent to his plan of not 
entering the church, selected for his ])rofession the employment of 
Master of Requests. Passionately fond, says Condorcet, of all kinds 
of knowledge, as well as literature and poetry, he had studied the 
elements of all the sciences, into some he had entered deeply, and he 
had formed a list of a great number of works which he wished to 
execute. Poems, tragedies, philosophy, romances^ in particular, vast 
treatises on physics, history, geography, politics, morals, metaphysics, 
and languages, entered info this singular list. There exist only the 
plans of several of these works 3 these plans sui)pose knowledge as vast 
as various, views original and profound. This passion for study 
would have led a man of even less genius than he, but of a character 
as superior to ambition, and a mind as far removed from vanity, to 
desire no other employment than that of a man of letters : M. Turgot 
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thotighi otherwise. The profession in which he conW be most useful, 
without being ever obliged to sacridee cither truth or justice, was that 
which he believed himself obliged to embrace. He preferred, then, an 
office of Master of Requests to tlie other places of the Robe. Minister 
of the executive power, in a country where the activity of that power 
extends over every thing, agent of the government in the operations 
of finance or commerce which have most influence on the public 
prosperity, more sure than the members of any other order of being 
called to the first places of the administration, a Master of Requests 
sddoni fails of exercising a great influence, either over a province or 
the whole state, and of having it in his power in the course of his life 
to do much good or much evil, by his knowledge or his prejudices, his 
virtues or his vices.* — pp. 14, 15. > 

Turgot prepared himself for this new career, by studying with 
more care those branches of science which had most relation to 
the duties of his office ; such of the physical sciences as applied 
to agriculture, to manufactures, to the knowledge of the objects 
of commerce, to the construction of public works ; the parts of 
mathematics that are wanted in the calculations which the ques- 
tions of physics, commerce, and politics often render necessary. 
He had studied deeply the principles of legislature, political 
and economical science. 

The following characteristic incident belongs to this period of 
his life. Having been appointed to examine the affair of an 
Employ^ des Fernies, who was prosecuted for a crime, and being 

1 )ersuaded that the man was guilty, and that the duty which he 
lad to fulfil would consequently be one of rigour, he put off the 
business. After some time, however, he took it in hand, and 
found that the person accused was innocent. Shocked at the 
injustice he had been the means of countenancing, he considered 
himself bound to repair the wrong which man had suffered 
by the delay ; and knowing what was the amount of salary of 
which he had been deprived during the continuance of the trial, 
he paid him every farthing of it. 

It was at this period of his life that Turgot contributed 
several articles to the Encyclopedie, with the editors of which 
he was connected, and which appeared to him a work well 
adapted to put in operation the best means of rendering man-* 
kind enlightaied, happy, and virtuous. He was persuaded that 
the only sure means to accomplish this, was to destroy their 
prejudices, and to make them know drnd adopt truths, which 
ought to direct their opinions and their conduct. To this end 
he thought that all sorts of questions ought to be carefully ex- 
amined, all sorts of opinions quietly discussed ; but he reckoned 
it of importance that this discussion should be public, that all 
men should be invited to the examination, in order that the 
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knowledge of truth might not bo contined to a small nuiQjb^r 
of persons, which is nearly as bad as leaving lier in her fabled 
well. The articles which Tuigot contributed were, ^'Etymo*^ 
ogie,” ''Expansibility,” "Existence,” "Force et Fondation.” 
Our limits will not permit us to notice more than the first and 
last of these. 

In the first of these, he shews that the science of etymology, 
which has become almost ridiculous by*theabuseof it, might, by 
being subjected to the rules of sound criticism, cease to be arbi- 
trary and uncertain ; that then it serves to throw light on the 
revolutions of language, which are connected with the history 
of opinions, and of tha progress of the human mind ; and he 
shews, that etymology may not be a frivolous study, even in 
the eyes of a philosopher who only loves useful truths. Lord 
Bacon will not admit so much as this, " Prime autein,” he says, 
" minime probamus curiosam illam inc|uisitioncm, quam tamen 
Plato, vir eximius, non contempsit ; nimirum de impositione et 
originali etymologia nominum; supponendo ac si ilia jam a 
principio ad placitum indita minimi missent, sed ratione qu&dam 
et significanter derivata et deducta : materiam certe elegantem, 
et quasi ceream, quod apt^ fingi et flecti possit ; quoniam vero 
antiquitatis penetralia perscrutari videtur, etiam quodammodo 
venerabilem ; sed nihilominus parci veram^ et fructii cassam,'*^* 

In the article " Fondation,” it is the object of Turgot to show 
that a perpetual foundation or endowment must, oi necessity, 
become eventually useless, if it does not even end in being perni- 
cious; that, in fact, the inevitable changes in the manners, 
opinions, knowledge, industry, and wants of men ; the no less 
infallible changes in the extent, population, riches, and manu- 
factures {travaux^ i. e. species of kinds of labour) of a city, or a 
province, would coii^letely prevent the most enlightened man 
of his age, from forming a useful establishment for the age that 
was to succeed. The inference is inevitable. If the soundest 
and most enlightened understanding, the clearest and most ex- 
tensive foresight, could neither foresee nor prevent abuses, what 
are we to expect in those foundations, which are generally the 
work of vanity, of caprice, of prejudice, of narrow or false views, 
at the best, of an indiscriminating beneficence ? After shewing 
the danger of perpetual foundations, Turgot endesivours to prove^ 
that those existing ough( to be respected only as long as they 
are useful. The right of property of an estate or a commodity, is 
founded, he says, on nature,and the preservation of that right is the 
principal motive of the establishment of society. The property 


• De Origb. Sclent, vi. 1. . 
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of foundations, on the contrary, and all others of a like descrip- 
tion, only exists by the consent of authority ; and the right of re- 
forming them, or destroying them, when they become useless or 
dangerous, ivS a necessary coiidition of that consent. The idea 
of every perpetual establishment necessarily involves that of a 
power which has the riglit*of changing it; thus, the nation 
alone is the true proprietor of the property belonging to those 
foundations. This does*.not appear to us to be very well put. 
It is put niucli better in Earl Grey’s speech, in the House of 
Lords, on the 3rd of October. Adverting to the charge of 
spoliation and robbery, he says, “I deny, ‘that the right of 
returning members is other than a trust and the obligations of a 
trust are perfectly distinct from the rights of property. Pro- 
perty may be enjoyed, may be used, may be abused, provided 
the abuse injures no man but the owner, but a trust is confided 
for certain ends, and, if a trust be violated, it may be resumed 
with perfect justice.’* Nothing could l>e more clear and ])recise. 
There is none of that apparent paradox, or that vague talk 
about 'nature,* which appear in Turgot’s argument. These 
five articles were all that Turgot gave to the Encyclopedic, 
though he had prepared several others. The persecutions raised 
against the Encyclopedic, prevented him from continuing to 
write for it. He had another motive. The Encyclopedic had be- 
come ** un livre de secte,” and he considered it in some sort pre- 
judicial to the truths he wished to disseminate, to iiiseit them in 
a work branded with that accusation, well or ill-founded. In 
the beautiful lines of Lucan, which Condorcet has taken for his 
motto, 

" Secta fuit servare modum, lincmque tcnerc, 

Naturainque soqui, patria>((uc iinpendcie vitain. 

Non sibi, sed toti genitiim sc credere mundo.**'^ 

The following remarks of Condorcet, as is the case in general 
throughout his work, may be considered as embodying the 
opinion of Turgot on this subject : 

' He regarded every sect as hurtful. In fact, whether the ambi- 
tu)n of governing the minds of others had formed it, or, like that 
which has received the name of Encyclopfdiquc, it owes its origin to 
the persecution which forces men to unite ; from the moment that a 
sect exists, all the indivfduals who compose it become answerable for 


* *ffis sect it was, to follow Nature’s Jaws, 

And die with pleasure in his country’s cause ; 

To think he was not for himself design'd. 

But born to be of use to all mankind.’ 

/ Rowe, altered. 
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the errors and faults of each of them. The necessity of remaining' united^ 
obliges them to suppress truths which would hurt men whose suf- 
frage or adlicrence is useful to the sect, 'i'hey arc obliged to form, 
in some sort, a body of doctrine, and the opinions which form part 
of it, adopted without examination, become, in the long run, real 
prejudices. Thus, good-will rests upbn individuals ; but the hatred 
and envy which each excites, extend over the whole sect. If this sect 
is formed by the most enlightened men of n nation ; if the defence of 
trutlxs, the most important to the public fmppincss, is the object of its 
zeal, the evil is still greater. All that is proposed of true and useful, 
is rejected without ^examination. The abuses, the errors of every 
kind, have for defenders, that large collection of proud and mcdiocres 
men, the violent enemies of every thing that possesses eclat and cele- 
brity. Scarcely does a truth appear, when those whom it would 
injure, brand it with the name of a sect already odious, and are 
sure to ])revent its obtaining a hearing. M. Turgot was therefore 
convinced, that the greatest evil perhaps which can be done to truth, 
is to force those wlio love it to form a sect ; and that they cannot 
commit a more fatal error, than to have the vanity or the weakness 
to fall into this snare.” — pp. 28, 29. 

In 17 (j 1, Turgot was appointed intendani of Limoges. Vol- 
taire sent him the following message upon the occasion : One 
of your brethren has just written tome, that an intendant is only 
fit to do harm ; I hope you will prove that he can do mucii 
good.'* 

When Turgot entered upon the administration of his pro- 
vince, that system that had continued so long was still stand- 
ing, though the aristocracy that formed its Corinthian columns, 
had long been shorn of their pristine strength ; the monarchy 
that crowned the glittering but narrow-based and insecure 
structure, was nodding to its fiill. It was a state of things, the 
existence of which it is difficult for an Englishman, an American, 
and even a Frenchman of the present day, and will, hereafter, 
be still more so, to form an idea of. Tlie state was divided into 
two orders, between which there was a mysterious, a talisinanic 
line drawn — a deep and impassable gulph fixed. On the 
one side Avas die Frank who had conquered^ and who lived 
but for pleasure, insolence, and domination. On the other 
was the Gaul, who had been conquered — who had to 
smart beneath the lash of his master, liKe the beaten hound ; 
— whose lot was the extreme of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt; — who came into the world to be oppressed, over- 
laboured, half-starved, insulted, and then to die as he had 
lived, like the beasts that perish, leaving no trace behind him of 
a moral and intellectual being ; — and for more than ten centu- 
ries had a portion, of the human race, thus divided into the 
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oppressor and oppressed, inhabited one of the fairest portions of 
the globe. The accident of birth had placed Turgot in the ranks 
of tlie oppressor. There are few things more prone to corrupt 
the human heart, than the ‘possession of irresponsible power ; 
and yet our admiration of Tijrgot is only increased by the consi- 
deration, that he belonged to that most corrupt and degraded 
aristocracy, if possible r^ore degraded even than the miserable 
beings whom it kept in bondage, ignorance, and misery, and to 
whose long-hoardea and terrible vengeance it at last fell a prey. 

Turgot felt, that the time for placing the people’s happiness on 
a broad, firm basis, was not yet arrived, but he thought he could 
accomplish something to ameliorate their condition. He applied 
himself to give activity to the society of agriculture of Limoges, 
and to direct its labours towards a useful end ; he caused the 
sagex femmes, who were scattered over the country, to be pro- 
perly instructed ; he secured to the people, during epidemics, 
the assistance of enlightened physicians ; he established charit- 
able work-houses, the only species of charity which does not 
encourage idleness ; he likewise introduced into his district 
(g6niralite) the cultivation of potatoes. At first, the people 
looked down upon potatoes as a sort of food below the dignity 
of the human species, and only consented to adopt them, after the 
Iniendailt had had them served up at his own table. But Turgot 
was also occupied with plans of a more important nature. The 
equalization (repartition) of imposts, the making of roads, the 
militia, the providing of subsistence, the protection of commerce, 
were the principal objects of his labours, during the thirteen 
years that the province of the Limousin was confided to his care. 
The two first of these will be all that our space will permit us to 
notice, and those very briefly. 

The greater part of the lands of this province were farmed by 
mortgagees, whom the proprietor furnislied with the seed, cattle, 
instruments of husbandry, in short every thing necessary for 
the cultivation of the fiirm. The proprietor received half the 
produce. 

' It was not only very diflicult,” says Coniloreet, " to distinguish, 
under that form of culture, the part which ought to be regarded as the 
produit net of the land, and that which was destined to pay the 
expenses of cultivation or the Interest of the capital advanced in the 
shape of cattle and instruments of husbandry j but they were abso- 
lutely ignorant that that part, the only one of which the proprietor can 
dispose without hurting the cultivator, and the only one which he can 
regaitl as forming the annual produce, is also the only part which can 
he subjecteil to the impost, which ought to be proportioned to it/— 
p. 37. 
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The unjust distribution of the imposts was an evib and out 
of Turgot’s power to remedy ; but he did what he couldc He 
caused an exact registry of lands (cadastre) to be made* and he 
improved the mode of collecting it, by entrusting it to a man of 
credit and character. 

But the great object of Turgot’s care was to deliver the 
Limousin from the burthens of the Corvees. The Corv^es, as 
they were called, were one of the results of that system of 
things to which we have slightly alluded as then existing in 
France; and consisted in the repair of the high roads, by the 
compulsory labours of the poor (that is those who could labour) 
inhaoitants of the district. The hardship was extreme, if we 
consider that ' men who had only their day’s wages to live on, 
were compelled to work without wages; that families which 
only subsisted on the labour of their head, were devoted to 
famine and misery ; that the animals necessary to the tillage of 
the ground, were taken away from their work without regard to 
the particular wants of the proprietors. Add to this, that the 
roads were made with ill-WMll, and by men who were utter 
strangers to the art of road-making ; that nnder pretence of 
forcing the peoj)le to more continuous labour, work was marked 
out for them at several leagues distance from their places of 
residence ; that the frequent repairs of the roads, eitlfer made 
badly or with bad materials, weie necessary consequences of a 
system, where it was considered allowable to be prodigal of 
human labour, because it cost the royal treasury nothing, and 
where the engineer enjoyed the fatal facility of covering his 
own blunders, at the expense of the sweat and blood of the 
wretched labourers. . This impost pressed directly on the 
poor man. Since the rulers had adopted the principle of exacting 
the work in kind, they could only subject to it those who could 
labour. " And it had come to pass, that a new impost, from 
which no ancient usage, no privilege could claim exemption, 
had become by its very nature one of those from which the 
exemptions were tlie most extensive.”— p. 39. 

Turgot proposed to the Commumuth adjoining the high- 
roads, to have the work to which they must be subjected done 
by contract. They raised the sum required, in proportion to 
the imposition of their taxes ; but they received a uiminution 
equal to the sum advanced, which diminution was then equally 
distributed among all the parishes. The constant keeping-up 
of the roads cost much less, and prevented their going to decay 
far more effectually than Corvies^ which could only take place 
twice in the year at most, and the work of whicli was not 
executed with the same skill. The original construction was 
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at once more economical, and more substantial. The Magis- 
trate had himself instructed the engineers and contractors. 

' Thus,' says Condorcet, all of odium that belonged to the Cor- 
v4es, all that bespoke constraint and personal servitude, all that 
introduced among the people famine, despair, and death, had disap- 
peared. There only remained the unjust distribution of the impost j 
but it was not in the power of an intendant to change it. It was not 
even that power which had produced tl^e abolition of the Corvees ; it 
was the authority of reason, the confidence inspired by virtue. The 
people, whom woeful experience has too often taught to distrust those 
who govern them, who have so often beheld solemn promises violated, 
cruel vexations covered with the veil of public utility, and the good 
which is professed to be intended them mhde to serve as a pretext 
for the ill which is done them, — the people, whose concurrence was 
necessary to the success of this operation, seemed at first to consent 
to it with fear; but the conduct of M. Turgot, constantly directed by 
reason, justice and humanity, now triumphed over their distrust ; 
and this triumph was one of tlic most difficult and at the same time 
most gentle (doujcj, which virtue has ever obtained. In order 
to enlighten the people as to his intentions and their true interests, he 
addressed himself to the Cures. The letters which lie wrote to them, 
in which he entered into the most minute details, in which he 
neglected nothing in order to render himself intelligible to the inha- 
bitants of the country, in order to speak to their reason or rather to 
create one for them, those letters exist 5 and what an idea do they 
not give us of the greatness and goodness of his soul, when wc consi- 
der that he who employed tlie most precious time of his life in writ- 
ing, in repeating things so familiar and so simple, was the same man 
who, led by an irresistible inclination, had penetrated the abyss of 
metaphysics, studied all the sciences, and attempted to sound tlie 
depths of them all.* — p. dd-12. 

The occupations of Turgot did not prevent him from writing 
several works ; the examination of which, however, would ex- 
tend this article to an undue length, and must, therefore, be 
reserved for another, in which occasion may likewise be taken 
to give some account of the political doctrines of the French 
fconomistes. 

' So many labours,* says Condorcct in summing up his 
account of his provincial admiafstration, love of justice, accom- 
panied by a goodness always compassionate, — a character incapable of 
yielding to seduction, or to fear, — a zeal for the public good, as free 
from every interest of glory or ambition as human nature will 
allow, had merited for M. Turgot the benedictions of the people of 
his province, the friendship and admiration of a small number of 
mep, who knew him thoroughly, and who, to make use of the ex- 
pression of one of them*, congratulated themselves on being born in the 

f M. i’Arch^v^ue d’Aix. 
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age which had produced him,— in short, the suffrages of all enlight- 
ened men, of all those whom the name of virtue did not terrify. And 
at the death of Louis XV, the public voice, which that of interest and 
fear dared not contradict, called him jto the highest offices, as a man 
who united to all the knowledge which study can procure, the 
experience acquired by habits of business.* — p. 56. 

The nation, alarmed and worn out^ by an accumulation of 
abuses^ demanded a reforming minister. It pointed to Turgot ; 
for once a nation’s voice was listened to, and Turgot was at 
first appointed minister of the marine. 

Je lie connais’ point la marine,” said Turgot ; and though 
Condorcet is at some pains to show how much he knew of it, 
Turgot gladly quitted the superintendence of the Marine, 
where he continued only one month, and in which he felt him- 
self in a situation for which he wanted some of the necessary 
knowledge, for that of the finances — an employment for which 
all the labours of his life had prepared him. 

In his celebrated letter to the king, of 24th August, 1774, 
Turgot says : — 

^ 1 confine myself at present. Sire, to reminding you of these three 
words 

^ No Bankruptcy. 

‘ No augmentation of Imposts. 

^ No Loans. 

^ To fulfil these three conditions,* he says, ^ there is but one means ; 
to reduce the expenditure below the receipt, and sufficiently below it 
to be able to economise every year tw^enty millions, in order to clear 
off the old debts. Without that, the first cannon fired will force the 
state to a bankruptcy.* 

After explaining at some length the means which he consi- 
dered the best for effecting the saving in question, he thus 
concludes. 

^ These are the points which your Majesty has permitted me to 
recall to you. Your Majesty will not forget, that in accepting the 
place of Comptroller-general, I felt all the value of the confidence 
with which you honoured me. I felt that you entrusted to me the 
happiness of your people, and, if 1 may be allowed to say so, the 
care of rendering your person and your authority beloved 3 but at the 
same time, I felt all the danger to which I exposed myself. I. fore- 
saw that I should have to contend alone against abuses of every kind, 
against the efforts of those who gain by those abuses, against the 
mass of prejudices which are opposed to all reform, and which are so 
powerful a means in the hands oHnierested persons to eternalize disor- 
ders. I shall evenhave to struggle against the natural goodness, against 
the generosity of your Majesty, and of the personi^ who are most dear 
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foyou. I shall be feared, even hated by the greatest part of the 
court, by all who solicit favours ; and they will impute to me all the 
refusals, they will represent me as a harsh man (rfwf), because 
I shall have represented to yourMajesty, that you ought not to enrich 
even those whom you love, at the expense of the substance of your peo- 
ple. That people, to whom I shall have sacrificed myself, is so easily- 
deceived, that perhaps 1 shall incur its hatred by the very measures 
which I shall employ in its defence, f shall be calumniated, and 
perhaps with sufficient appearance of truth to deprive me of the confi- 
dence of your jMajesty. I should not regret the loss of a place to 
which I never raised ray expectations. I am ready to give it up as 
soon as I can no longer hope trt be useful to it ; but your esteem, the 
reputation of integrity, the public good will, which have determined 
your choice in my favour, are dearer to me than life. 

* Your Majesty will remember, that it is on the faith of your pro- 
mises, that 1 undertake a burthen, perhaps above my strength 3 that 
it is to you personally, to the honest, the just, and good man, rather 
than to the king, that 1 give myself up.’ 

In recording the expressions of this noble letter, we might 
well imagine that vve were writing the history of our own day — 
nay, of the very moments in which we write, 

Under a despotism the raising of funds being the principal 
difficulty which tlie government has to contend with, the 
Comptroller-general of Finance was then Prime Minister of 
France. The principle on which the finances had been long 
managed, Nvas the augmentation of the king’s revenue ; care 
being at the same time taken to avoid remonstrances (rcc/a- 
maiiom) dangerous to the minister. A consequence of the 
principle was, that the burthens weighed only on the people ; 
and principally on the i)eople of the country, who being dis- 
persed, could neither make themselves heard, nor inspire fear. 

France (when wc speak of France before the Revolution we do 
not consider the people as included in the term) was now begin- 
ning to crop the bitter fruits of the tree slie had planted. The cup 
of her many and mingled abominations was now nearly full ; that 
cup in which Richelieu had indulged his thirst of blood, and 
Mazarin his thirst of gold, Louis XIV his thirst of vain glory, 
and his grandson his, of false and guilty pleasure. The country 
which the virtuous and philosophic Turgot was called to govern, 
had become swayed for the last hundred years (to go no farther 
back) by crapulous and vainglorious iings, by blood-thirsty and 
unprincipled priests, by pimps and prostitutes* The result 
was such as would be expected from such acting causes. The 
scene that presented itself was an embarrassed king and an ex- 
hausted people; a monarchy, and its satellites that had 
devoured all, but were.craving for more ; whose cry, like that 
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of the daughters of the horse-leech, was still '' give, give, ’’ and 
^hose device should be like that of Catiline, “ alieni appetem, 
siti prof HSUS a govetnmont on the brink of despair and 

bankruptcy, and a Kingdom on the verge of ruin and conster- 
sation. Kings, and regents, and . ministers, whose characters 
and actions, as long as history shall record them, vVill be a dis- 
thece to human nature, degraded aa it has been and is, had 
conred forth the people’s blood like wrfter, and scattered their gold 
bitanlust, and pressed them to the earth, overwhelmed at once 
out thee accumulated burthen of toil, injury, and insult. And 
facility o be told that such things must have been and must 
consumed, id away like a summer cloud? That such deeds 
In raisin^been done upon earth without retribution ; and that 
of making sed dynasty and thrice accursed aristocracy must 
Although Jtly and bloodlessly passed from the insolent, profli- 
the sale.d cruel tyrants of an oppressed and ignorant people, 
the negi quiet and virtuous citizens of a free, a happy, and an 
citizeruened nation? We may answer, in the language of the 
little .ill republican, Do you imagine that revolutions are 
Mode ofrose-w^ater?'’ In a History of France, it is affirmed, that 
^ the fate of the French monarchy might have been averted, if 
the monarch had had the good fortune to meet with ajiractical 
statesman ; a hand and head like those of Richelieu, devoted 
to the principles of Turgot.” This is the old charlataneric 
about practical men as if there were any thing left undone 
by Turgot, which it was fitting for the liead and hand of a 
bold, a wise, and an honest man lo devise or execute. That man 
can know little of the relative places that belong to Richelieu 
and to Turgot in the intellectual universe, that could for an 
instant suppose, that in not merely whatever was exalted in 
sentiment, but likewise whatever was expressive and profound in 
thought, the unprincipled and blood-thirsty, though, no doubt, 
bold and practically sagacious priest, could be compared with the 
virtuous and humane, the undaunted and profound philosopher, 
Louis XVI had sufficient discernment to perceive at least a 
part of the manifold excellencies of I'urgot,- And if he had 
possessed firmness enough to persist in supporting him, the 
ruin of his race might have been a little retarded. But to do 
more than for awhile retard it, with such kings and such an 
aristocracy, was far beyond the reach of any statesman gifted 
with any powers short of omnipotence. 

< — — —Si Pergama dextrti 

Defend! poSisent, etiam hac defensa fnissent** 

If the head and hand of mortal could have saved that fall- 
ing dynasty, Turgot’s were that head and* that hand. But 

ft 8 
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such an act surpassed mortal prowess. The disease had 
reached a point that placed it beyond the reach of any remedy, 
save one that must do its office through a long succession of 
agony, of convulsions and shedding of blood. 

One of the first measures adopted by Turgot, was the estah 
lishment of a free trade in corn, in the interior of the kingdo"‘^ 
He at once threw down ^those artificial and most absurd 
riers, in the construction of which man seemed to have,^^lj_ 
ployed a perverted ingenuity to prevent one part of the^^^ 
dom which might chance to labour under a temporary]^ gg 
arising from a bad crop, from being relieved by the s^gteem, the 
dance of a more fortunate district ; and« thus const^ determined 
some province of the kingdom in misery and dist 
the same time cramp the energies, impair the res of your pro- 
diminish the happiness of the whole. Turgot felt mgth ; that 
perfect freedom of exportation would add to the se\^”' rather 
subsistence, by giving more activity to commerce, and 
extensive field of supply in bad years ; but he knew at ti might 

time, that that freedom would cause uneasiness, which.day 

ever chimerical, would produce a real evil; that the foi 
trade, always very feeble in comparison of that of the interio>l 
would remain in a languid state, till the latter should be fully 
established ; that in short, several years of bad crops, at the 
time when the measure passed, rendered the advantage of 
free ex|)ortation nearly as imaginary as its pretended dangers, 
so terrible in the eyes of ignorance and sinister interest. But, 
besides the restrictions on the free passage of corn from one part 
of the kingdom to the other, there were numerous local shac- 
kles and exactions, all, or most of which, were removed during 
the ministry of Turgot. Our limits, will not allow us even to 
name half of them ; they were such as the exclusive privilege 
of bakers, the tax on bread, the bannaliU of mills, &c. &c. 

By these diflerent laws, particularly by that for the abolition 
of the Corvees, the servitude of the people of the country was 
nearly destroyed. But those of the towns had also their chains 
which were to be broken, in order that all classes of citizens 
might enjoy a new order of things, founded on beneficence and 
justice. He abolished the exclusive privileges of the companies 
of merchants and workmen, and restored to the mechanic the 
right of disposing as he pleased of ^lis skill or strength : A 
right” observes Condorcet, not then enjoyed by any nation, 
even those which boast most of their liberty.” — p. 82 . Manu- 
factures were delivered from the absurd and tyrannical yoke 
which Colbert imposed on them, when he fixed by law the widtli 
of cloths, the metnod of making tissues, the process of dyeing. 
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and condemned to confiscations and fines those who departed 
from those laws. And yet they could only have been dictated 
to that minister by ignorant manufacturers, who had taken their 
own knowledge and practice for th*e limits of the progress of the 
arts, and had thought they had a* power to subject the tastes 
and the wants of the men of all ages, to the tastes and wants of 
their own time. By the same edict,* industry, almost entirely 
confined to the towns or obliged to pay a tribute to their inha- 
bitants, might establish itself freely in the country, and seek 
out the places w^here the low price of subsistence, and the 
facility of procuring the commodities which it employed or 
consumed, had marked*out its true situation. 

In raising the impost of the Taille, the collector had the right 
of making up the amount by the qnatre plus imposts a la taille. 
Although they had already paid their tax, they wefe obliged by 
the sale of their effects, and even by going to prison, to repair 
the negligence of the collector, or Ihc poverty of their fellow- 
citizens. One of Turgot’s first cares was to abolish this. The 
little country of Gex, separated from the rest of France by 
Mount Jura, had been subjected to the rights of the Ferme- 
Oenerale. Its position rendered the exercise of these rights 
impossible without a great number of employes, who, brought 
ruin upon the unhappy canton. Voltaire had often begged of 
the ministry the liberty to purchase an exemption from those 
rights by another impost ; he could never obtain a hearing till 
he applied to Turgot ; and the Pays de Gex at last obtained 
that liberty so much desired. Freedom was restored to the 
glass-houses of Normandy, which being obliged to supply Paris 
and Rouen with a certain quantity of glass at a low price, 
would have derived no advantage from bringing their manufac- 
ture to perfection, and had remained in that state of mediocrity 
to which oppressive laws condemn all the manufactures which 
have the misfortune to be subject to them. 

Even if our limits permitted it, it would perhaps be tiresome 
to enumerate all, or one half of the admirable and useful regula- 
tions established during the administration of Turgot, which 
consisted either in good laws made or bad laws repealed, and 
which tended to promote the advantage of all classes of citizens, 
proprietors, peasants, inhabitants of the towns, without ever 
sacrificing one to the other. It may be sufficient to observe, 
that Turgot's improvements embraced the whole range of the 
ecoiiomical, political, and legislative sciences. But he also 
called in the physical sciences to his aid. He attached to his 
administration three geometricians of the academy of sciences, 
M. D’Alembert, the Abb6 Bossut, and de Condorcet, whom he 
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appointed to investigate the physical practicability of certain of 
tlie plans of improvement submitted to him. Some experiments 
on fluids*' observes Condorcet, p. 93, '^made by the Abbe 
Bossut, were the only fruit oPthis establishment; which, formed 
by friendship and personal confidence, was destroyed with the 
ministry of M. Turgot." 

Turgot regarded the encouragement of the arts and sciences, 
as one of the duties of hi& place : but he did not forget, that 
those encouragements being payed by the nation, ought to be 
])roportioned to the utility. He never granted an exclusive 
privilege. A present, a pension, the purchase of a certain 
number of machines invented, the distribution of which might 
be a benefit to the government; such were the recompenses 
which he granted. 

The following are a few of the financial operations of Turgot. 
He restored the public credit, which had been almost annihil- 
ated ; and the means he made use of to that end were exact- 
ness in payments, fidelity to engagements, a spirit of justice 
and reform throughout his whole administration. Pensions 
were delayed for three years ; Turgot caused two years to be 
paid at once of all those which did not exceed four hundred 
livres ; that is, of all, which being necessary for subsistence, had 
been granted as a just recompence. During his ministry, they 
were paid up to the current year, while the payment of all the 
others, and that of the arrears of annuities due to the creditors 
of the state, were equally ameliorated. Ten millions, due for 
advances made to the colonies had been payable for five years, 
and the payment of them had been suspended. Turgot payed 
at first fifteen hundred thousand livres, secured a million yearly 
for the payment of the rest, and offered contracts (conirats) at 
four per cent, to such as preferred them. He had been assured 
in Holland of a loan of sixty millions, at less than five percent ; 
a loan which would have been an extraordinary phenomenon in 
French finance, but which his retreat prevented from taking 
place. The iirst loan which followed it, though much less con- 
siderable, was beyond six and a quarter. The finance appoint- 
ments had been multiplied, with the sole view of procuring a 
momentary resource by the first sale. Almost all the offices 
were double. Turgot proposed to unite the double appointments 
under one head, to make him whose office was abolished# be 
reimbursed by him who kept the other ; and when one person 
held two places, to suppress the salary of one of them. This 
operation had already been put in practice, in the case of the 
receipt of the Tailks. 

'Such had been the operations/ says Condorcet# ^such were the 
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views of M. Turgot } and it was thus^ that while they accused him of 
not knowing finance, apparently to console themselves for the supe* 
riority which they were obliged to acknowledge, in all the iinpoiiant 
parts of the administration $ he had. augmented the public revenue, 
without putting on a new impost, and after having suppressed or 
diminished several 3 and that, without* having recourse to new loans, 
he had made repayments and diminished the debt. All these labours 
had been the work of twenty months ; and two attacks of gout, a 
hei^ditary malady in the family of M. TAirgot, had hindered him, for 
several months, from carrying on his plans. The forced labour to 
which his zeal for the ])iiblicgood had made him devote himself at the 
peril of his life, bad prolonged these attacks and rendered them 
dangerous.’ —pp. 11.5-1G.% 

The law which the minister had passed, establishing a free 
trade in corn in the interior of the kingdom, furnished his 
enemies with a pretext for attacking him. The year had been 
bad ; the people, as we have seen tliem in several parts of Great 
Britain in our own day, were accustomed, in times of scarcity, 
to commit excesses against the corn^merchants, whom the 
government had often been weak and base enough to abandon 
to their fury. On the present occasion the storm was increased 
by the arts and manoeuvres of the faction who were opposed to 
Turgot’s reform — the French Tories and high- churchmen of that 
day. They dispersed, in great abundance, books, Tn which 
Turgot and those who lield his principles, were described as 
persons occupied with chimerical projects, wishing to govern 
from their closets by speculative principles, and sacrificing the 
people to experiments which they wished to make, in order to 
prove the truth of their systems. They hired a band of ruffians 
to form the nucleus of a mob, who went about from village to 
village, collecting the populace as they proceeded, crying out 
that they wanted bread, and at the same time destroying all the 
provisions that came in their way. They pillaged successively 
the markets along the Lower Seine, and the Oise. They entered 
Paris and Versailles without producing the desired effect. 
Tur^t saw, in the circumstances of this riot, a plan to storm 
Paris. The money which the plunderers had with them, their 
practice of destroying provisions, declaring at the same time 
that they were dying of hunger, all announced an organized 
plan of rebellion and pillage. The danger which frightened 
others, seemed to awake the energies of Turgot. Troops were 
posted along the Seine, the Oise, the Maine, and the Aine ; 
they everywhere anticipated die plunderers, or dispersed them. 
The disorder terminated on the frontiers of the Isle of France 
and of Picardy. The parliament, in consternation, had made a 
decree that the king should be petitioned tq lower the price of 
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bread. This arrfit was posted up on the very evening of the 
day of the riot, and was likely to renew it on the following day. 
Turgot went that night with all speed to Versailles, awoke the 
king and the ministers, proposed his plan, and made it to be 
adopted. The affiches of the Mr ret were crowded by placards, in 
the king’s name, forbidding riotous meetings under pain of death, 
A month after, the king in going to Rheims, went over a part 
of the theatre of these confimotions, and he found there only a 
people who blessed his government. The king’s remark, repeated 
by the nation with transport, n’y a que M. Turgot et moi, 
qui aimons le peuple,” was, says Condorcet, the recompence 
of the minister, and the punishment of Ms enemies. 

In proposing his laws, Turgot gave a detailed account of the 
principles on which they were grounded. The preambles of 
many of those laws, are chefs-d’oeuvres of composition, in a style 
for which there existed no model. His simple and great soul, 
governed by a profound feeling of love for mankind and zeal 
for justice, and almost inaccessible to every other passion, easily 
assumed the noble and paternal tone which befits a monarch 
laying’ before his people what he believed it his duty to do for 
their liappiness. 

Turgot did not give in his resignation till he was required to 
do so, though he had long foreseen that event. 

^ Every one of his operations,’ says Condorcet, ‘ excited a murmur ; 
each of his plans met with an obstacle. In the first moments of his 
ministry, the public, terrified by the prospect of a bankruptcy, or a 
new impost, had not thought of the danger of a real reform in the 
state ; a danger nearly as great as the former for the greater part of 
the rich inhabitants of the capital. But the first fear having subsided, 
they perceived the danger in all its extent 5 it was impossible not to 
sec what principles directed the new administration. It announced 
throughout, the desire of re-establishing the citizens in their natural 
rights, violated by a heap of laws which ignorance and weakness 
more than despotism had multiplied. It everywhere betrayed the 
design of attacking abuses at their source, and of acknowledging no 
politics, but the care of conforming to truth and justice. All those 
aristocratic powers, which in a monarchy only serve to fatigue the 
people and embarrass the government, foresaw that their destruction 
or their reform would be the consequence of a just and firm system of 
administration. The courtiers perceived too well, that they had 
nothing to hope from M. Turgot ; they fojjesaw that if he had not one, 
day influence to carry economy into the expenses of the court, he 
would attack the root of the evil, and would not be contented with 
lopping the feebler branches which others would soon replace. They 
foresaw the destruction of those appointments, of those places, which, 
useless to public order, and yet payed for by the people, are real 
grievances. Seduced* by the allurements of gold, they had laid down 
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at the foot of the throne the ren^ains of their ancient power ; but the 
time was come when the nation ought no longer either to fear or to pay 
them ; when they ought not to pretend either to govern or impoverish 
it. The financiers knew, that under, an enlightened minister, solely 
occupied with simplifying and reforming the collection of the impost, 
the sources of their excessive opulence would soon be dried up. The 
men who dealt in money felt how useless they would be under a 
minister, the friend of order, of freedom.of trade, and of publicity in 
all. operations. All those men of every profession, of every rank, who 
have acquired the bad habit of subsisting at the expense of the nation 
without serving it, who live by a heap of particular abuses, and regard 
them as so many rights j those persons formed a powerful league by 
their number and the loudness of their clamour.’— ^pp. 132-3-4. 

And yet men will tell us, aye will even have the insolence to 
stand up in an assembly calling itself the representative council 
of a great and free people, and tell us that the French aristo- 
cracy fell, because they were too ready to make concessions to 
the people. The transparent fallacy, the shallow sophism ! the 
man who uttered it could not himself have been deceived by 
it. When did they make such concessions as wise and honest 
men make ? Never. When they beheld the whole population 
of France, roused like a giant from his long sleep, banded 
together as one man, and led on by all the courage, all the 
knowledge, and all the intellects, advance against them, sternly 
and fiercely resolved to wrest from them their accursed privi- 
leges ; accursed, because they were enjoyed at the expense of 
the sweat, the tears, and the blood of their fellow-creatures ; 
then, and not till then, did they talk of concessions. And then 
some fled, and others joined the ranks of the democrats ; even 
as knaves and cowards always join the party which they con- 
sider the strongest. Had they stood out to the last, as this man 
would seem to counsel, and died on the last battlement of their 
privileged fastnesses, one merit at least we should have con- 
ceded to them, that as they had lived daring libertines, unrivalled 
profligates, they died bold and resolute villains. As it is, they 
have no claim to this praise. The concessions they made were 
only wrung from them in the last moments of the existence of 
their order, by the impression of a fear, amounting in its wild 
agonies to madness and despair. Had they possessed the moat 
remote knowledge of the proper mode of making concessions, 
now was the accepted time, now was the day of salvation ; nay, 
some will even say, whose opinion demands respect, that there 
was for them an hour of grace, an accepted time, still later than 
this ; but most assuredly, none so late as that by the mention of 
which, (seeing that it is much to admit that any concession at 
all might atone for so many centuries of outrage, oppression, 
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and crime), this man dares to get up and insult the majesty^ of 
more than one great people. 

As every thing connected with a free and fair system of 
i*epresentation is at the present hour peculiarly interesting, 
we shall give a brief sketch of Turgot’s plan to that effect, 
which we need not say he was not permitted to execute. He 
began by joining several villages into a single communautL The 
general assembly of the\members of the community was to 
consist of proprietors alone. Those whose property produced a 
given revenue were to have one vote ; the others, united in small 
assemblies, each of which should possess collectively the 
revenue required for one vote, were to elect a representative in 
the general assembly. These general assemblies were to be 
limited to a single function, that of electing the representative 
of the communaute in the assembly of the canton, and a certain 
number of officers to manage the common affairs, and to watch 
over the little administrations which they would be obliged to 
keep up in each village. The same assemblies were to be formed 
in die towns by the proprietors of houses,* and on the same 
plan. The advantages which Turgot expected from this com- 
bination were, that the inhabitants of the country, united in 
bodies sufficiently numerous, and in which the seigneurs and 
ecclesiastics would have a vote and be elected representatives 
only as proprietors, would obtain defenders more enlightened 
and more influential to support their interests, than the syndics 
of parishes ; that they would be enabled to strive against the 
corporations of the towns, and to defend themselves more effec- 
tually against the usurpations of the ecclesiastics and noblejj, 
against the avidity of the gens de justice^ &c. The municipal 
assemblies of a canton or district were to send representatives to 
a provincial assembly ; and finally a deputy from each province 
was to form in the capital a general assembly. 

No deputy would sit in these assemblies either as invested 
with an appointment, or belonging to a certain class ; but no 

* It is curious to see the satellites of absolutism sneer at the application 
of the word Majesty to the people. The word was originally the people’s, 
and the kin^s of modern Europe pilfered it. Cicero thus addresses the Roman 
people : ** Ipsa autem patria, dii immortalcs ! dici vlx potest, tpiid caritatis, 
quid voluptatis habeat ! qua; species Italise ! quee cclebritas oppidorum I 
quae forma reg^onum I qiii agri ! quae fruges 1 quae pulchrituao urbis I 
quae huroanitas eivium ! quae rcipublicae digrvltas ! quae vestra Mc^estas 

(^irites post reiiitum . — 'And that wprd country. Immortal 
Gods! what man can tell how much that is dear, how much that is 
dellffUtful it contains ! how lovely is our Italy ! how noble her cities 1 how 
fidr ner landscapes ! the fields ! the harvests ! the splendour of the capita] ! 
the polish of its citizens ! the dignity of our Republic 1 the Ms^estp of 
pmH Its people V-^OroHon to the cithm of Rmo^ 
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clasSf no profession^ which did not I'equire residence^ would be 
excluded from representing a communaut6 or a province. The 
grand seigneur, the pontiff, the magistrate, would sit as the man 
of the people, according as the choice of the communaut^, of 
the canton, of the province, had decided. The constitution of 
all those assemblies would be the same : and equality among 
the members appeared to him still more necessary. It was not 
Turgot’s object, that these assemblies^liould exercise legislative, 
but only administrative functions. 

Before completing his plan by uniting the assemblies of 
Elections, Turgot^conceived that it would have been his duty to 
stop and apprise the king, that by giving to the remainder of 
that plan all its extent, he would be doing the nation an eternal 
benefit, but that he could not do it without sacrificing a part of 
the royal authority. 

' He would have shown him all the glory due to a sacrifice hitherto 
unexampled in history, and an act of patriotism superior to those 
virtues which Iiave acquired for Trajan and Marcus Aurelius the 
just admiration of ^ ages, but which limiting their influence to the 
period of a single reign, have been lost to posterity. He would have 
said at the same time, that in a constitution thus formed, the general 
wish of the nation would be the only obstacle to the authority, which, 
always tranquil and secure, would no longer behold cither uu inter- 
mediate body, or the interests of any order of men rise up between 
the prince and his people 5 that in fine, if the natural order of events 
should one day render necessary such a sncrijice, it could not be without 
danger for the nation as well as for the prince, unless it were absolutely 
voluntarily made by the sovereign himself before the moment when its 
necessity should be^in to he f eW— Condor cet, pp. 1 4-8-9. 

One of the first objects on which Turgot thought that he 
could employ these assemblies, was the reform of the impost. 
Condorcet developes at considerable length, his favourite scheme 
of a direct impfjt teiritorial, and gives several analytical formulae 
for changing the imp6t indirect into an impdt direct ; but as this 
scheme was devised at a time when the true nature of rent was 
not understood, we shall not enter into an explanation of it, 

Some of Turgot’s enemies reproached him with too much 
precipitation in his operations, others with too much slowness. 
One of his friends speaking to him one day during his ministry, 
of the former change, he replied ; Comment pouvez vous 
faire ce reproche ; vous dbnnaissez lea besoins du peuple, et vous 
savez que dans ma famille on meurt de la goutte u cinquaute 
ans/^ 

' It was the opinion of Turgot, that in a monarchy where the wfil 
of the prince, at once beneficent, firm, and enlightened, can alpne 
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do good, all the address of a minister ought to consist in showing him 
the truth. He believed, that nothing is to Be feared with the confidence 
of the prince, and that nothing great is possible without it. He would 
not agree that any mixture of falsehood, that the slightest appearance 
of charlatancrie, should sully the purity of a public inan^ he knew those 
means and he disdained to employ them. 

' It was said, that he did not know men ; yet few philosophers have 
possessed a more profound knowledge, whether of man such as he 
would be by nature, or of mUn modified in society by the prejudices 
of religion, country, class, by all the interests which act upon him at 
once. But he troubled himself little with the art of knowing a few 
men in particular, of sifting the petty details of their interests, their 
passions, the manner in which they disguise or reveal them, the springs 
of their intrigues and their quackery j and what would a knowledge 
have availed him, which frequently can neither be acquired nor turned 
to account, but by means which he would have blushed to employ ? 
This defect perhaps contributed to deprive France of a minister who 
would have formed her happiness ; but it was a defect inseparable 
from the elevation of his mind, as his pretended mal-adresse was 
from the pride and purity of his spirit.* — Pl>* 188-9. 

Once more in the condition of a priv^ro citizen, Turgot 
returned to the cultivation of those sciences that had been the 
delight and instruction of his youth and manhood, and were to 
be the solace of his age. But he occupied himself less than 
formerly with political objects, particularly with such as had 
any connexion with the administration or the laws of France. 
It was impossible for a man of such warm sympathies not to 
behold with ])ain the annihilation of the hopes which he had 
once entertained of repairing the evils of his country, and 
placing its happiness on a firm basis. But his sorrow was that 
of a strong and well-poised mind, whose tranquillity and happi- 
ness depend neither on the smile of a court, nor on the “ reek 
of popular breath.’* The revocation of his edicts regarding the 
Corvees and Jurandes af&icted him far more keenly than the 
loss of his plan. The sciences to which he now chiefly devoted 
his attention were the physical and mathematical. He likewise 
pursued his early love tor literature and poetry. He had never 
lost the habit of making verses — an amusement very valuable 
to him in his journeys, or during the sleepless nights caused by 
the gout. But he seldom showed his verses. A few fragments 
were made public, and were attributed to Voltaire by all the 
men of letters. All that was known dV his lucubrations was a 
single Latin verse, intended for the portrait of Franklin. 

Eripuit coelo fulraen, mox sceptra tyrannis.*’* 

* ‘ He snatched the bolt from heaven sceptres from tyrants, soon.’ 

Alluding to his electrical experiments,-*and his share in the American 
revolution, then pending. 
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The friends of Turgot loved him, says Condorcet, as he 
deserved to be loved and the manner in which Condorcet has 
written his life is a proof of the truth of the remark. He nuin- 
bered among his friends men of the highest rank or the greatest 
celebrity, and there was not one among them who did not reckon 
the name of Friend of Turgot as one of his highest claims to 
public' consideration. Turgot, never married. His biographer, 
Dupont de Nemours, intimates tKat this arose from his 
having no hope to find the love which his spirit had paint- 
ed,’’ in that corrupt state of society in which it was his fortune 
to live. He entertained too high an idea of the sanctity of mar- 
riage, and despised top much the mode of contracting that 
solemn engagement then in use among his countrymen, to enter 
into it rashly himself. That system by which a young wo- 
man sells her person for the shameful considerations of interest, 
appeared to him the height of baseness and bad morals on the 
part of the wives, of brutality and madness on that of the hus- 
bands. 

And yet he did^|bt declaim against the depravity of his age. 
Considering how "mrriages were contracted, and how children 
w^ere educated, he was surprised that there was still so much 
probity and virtue. And he inferred from it, that man must have 
about him a natural goodness that was above the influence of 
all that bad institutions could do ; for it was the opinion of Tur- 
got that bad laws were the source of bad morals, reversing the 
ancient saying, quid vanes sine moribus leges proficient f”* 

Why,** he wouhl say, '' have good morals existed among no 
people on the face of the earth ? It is because none has had good 
laws 5 because the laws have flattered the vices of humanity instead of 
repressing them ; it is because universally made agreeable to the will 
of the strongest, they have consecrated the despotism of men over 
women, of fathers over children, of masters over slaves, of the ricli 
over the poor, of the great over the little, or of the populace over the 
citizens. The faithful interpreters of vanity, they have separated men 
into orders and classes, and gone against nature, which tends to unite 
them 5 they have every where lent the aid of force to the charlatancrie 
and monopoly which seek to stifle peaceful and honest industry \ they 
have every where violated, in the criminal code, the rights of human- 
ity, — in the civil, those of property, — in the commercial, those of 
liberty. Their complication tends to inspire the desire of fraud. 
They have every where fiyroured the inequality of fortunes which 
plunges a small portion of the citizens in corruption, while it con- 
demns the rest to degradation and misery.” 


• ^ What will empty laws do, where there are not morals V 


870 Lifi of Tur^t, ■ Jaii* 

Condoroet describes the following, ss one of the effects of a 
better system of legislation : — 

‘ Morals would gain by the destruction of that multitude of small 
places useless in a well-ordered administration, which -being given to 
patronage, only serve U> keep up idleness, intrigue, and a spirit of 
servitude.' — p. 215. 

‘ Turgot's attacks of gout had, before his ministry, only been 
|)ainfal. Tho violent labour to which he devoted himself in the 
midst of these tittacks, changed the nature of them ; and when 
he was restored to leisure, it was too late for repose to repair the 
ill that had been done. The attacks becaihe more and more 
dangerous, and he at last sunk under them. His last attack, 
long and severe, did not impair his mind, nor even his temper. 

* He only displayed towards bis friends,’ says Condorcet, * a more 
lively sensibility, excited by the attentions they showed him ; and his 
spirit beheld with tranquillity the approach of 'the moment when, 
according to the eternal laws of nature, it was about to HU in another 
order, the place which those laws had marked out for it.’— p. 206 . 

He expired on the 20th of March, 1781. ^ 

Having brought the virtuous and useful life of his hero to a 
close, Condorcet devotes about a hundred additional pages to 
an exposition of such of his opinions in metaphysics, philoso- 
phy,- politics, and legislation, as have not been elsewhere made 
public. And in most of the sentiments which he thus ex- 
pounds, there is a simple grandeur, a moral and philosophic 
sublimity, which belongs to few indeed of the thoughts or the 
sayings of man. These opinions formed detached portions of 
a great work which Turgot had. projected, but which he had 
not even begun to write ; and they were gathered by Condor- 
eet from his conversation. We fear we can only find room for 
one or two short extracts. 

‘ Does the soul perish with the body ? Turgot believes, not. The 
species of .dependence by which the thinking and sentient principle 
appears to belong to the body while it is united to it, indicates, 
without doubt, that at the destruction of the body, the soul must change 
its condition} but nothing in that event appears to indicate the 
destruction of a simple Being, all of whose operations, it is true, have 
been long United to the phenomena of organization, but present no 
analogy with these phenomena. It appears to be proved by observa- 
tion, that no body is destroyed } the different combinations of their 
. elements make them change their formS, and even disappear from 
our senses, but we do not, on that account, the less believe that they 
have not ceased to exist. Bywhat singular privilegeshould the thinking 
Being alone be subjected to destruction } But what becomes of k ? 
The wisdom which appeqirs to reign in the economy of the world, 
ought to make us belim that tbi|>Being, Suieeptible of acquiring so 
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many ide^> of reflecting on its sentiments, in a word of arriving- at 
perfection, cannot lose the fruit of the labour employed upon it | that it 
may undergo, after death, modifications, of which those which it has 
received during life are the cause 3 and that it is^perbaps in that new 
order of things, of which we are unable to form an idea, that exists 
(he answer to the greatest difliculties that can be wised against the 
wisdom that reigns in the arrangement of the universe. . Tl?at order, 
in fact, may offer both an indemnification for pain endured, and 
rewards to virtue. But M. Turgot went no further He considei^ 
it as ridiculous to regard the Ruler of so many worlds as a monMoh 
occupied in distributing cordons or in condemning to torture, bavihg 
a Court, a Bastille, hnd executioners 3 as it appeared to him Sbsurd to 
wish to put himseinn his place and create a new universe, to console 
himself for having only been able to know a very small portion of that 
which exists.* — p. 2 1 8-9. 

^ The fanaticism of liberty, and that of patriotism, did not appear 
to him virtuous, but (if those sentiments were sincere) respectable 
errors, of strong and lofty minds, which required to be enlightened, 
and not exalted. He always feared, that when submitted to a severe 
and philosophical examination, those virtues would be found to result 
from pride, from th^ desire of lording it over others 3 that the love 
of liberty, was that of sujjcriority over our fellow-citisens 3 . the 
love of country, the desire of profiting by its greatness. —p. 280. 

* He regarded the love of glory as a useful spring 3 but he saw 
more than one inconvenience in its effects. In the first place, if we 
except that which a man owes to his works in letters, to his progress 
in philosophy, to his discoveries in tlic sciences and arts, it appeared 
to him almost always distributed at hazard. The opinion of the 
vulgar dispenses it unjustly, lavishes it on those who know how to 
seduce, and refuses it to true talent and real virtues. Turgot also 
saw in the love of glory an obstacle to the progress of some parts of 
human knowledge 3 he believed, that the love of study, and the plea- 
sure of being occupied, had as much to do with great discoveries as 
the desire of distinction 3 and he saw at the same time, that as. long 
as the greater part of men should work with the view of obtaining 
renown, the researches which require long observations, and wher^ 
important truths can only be obtained by labours continued during 
several generations, would necessarily be neglected.* — p. 284. 

• Satire, if it was true, if it had for its object vice, and parfidularly 
public crimes, appeared to him only an act of justice. He believed 

* that a man might conceal his name, because it was not necessary, in 
order to show his courage, that an honest man should expose himself fo 
an unjust oppression 3 and the most virtuous man who perhaps .has 
ever existed, has made satirical verses.* — p. 288. , . 

Turgot could not dissemble his hatred for knaves, his con-' 
tempt for cowardice or baseness : those sentiments involuntarily 
showed themselves on his countenance. But as they were only 
the consequence of his love for mankind, they neither inspired 
him with a spirit of injustice, n6t of vengeance. ' 
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^ All his sentiments were pure, all his first emotions were gentle or 
courageous, and his calm spirit, hill of candour and justice, presented 
to those \^ho could contemplate it a spectacle at once delightful and 
sublime*’ — Condorcet, p. ‘290. ^ 

‘ * That constl^nt agreement between his conduct and his principles, 
his sentijnents and his reason / that union of an inexorable justice, 
with the gentlest humanity ; of the strongest virtues, with the most 
amiable qualities 5 of sensibility, with firmness of character ; of just- 
ness of understanding, ivith subtlety; of method in his reasoning, with 
boldness in his ideas ; of a subtle analysis, with vast views ; of depth, 
with exactness in the details ; that merit vso rare of having embraced 
all in his knowledge, and the merit more rare still of having carried 
into that vast combination so much clearqiess and soundness ; that 
firm adherence to his opinions, without ever exaggerating them 5 all 
these qualities form a combination perhaps unparalleled in the his- 
tory of man, and which could only appear in a peaceful and cultivated 
nation, and an enlightened age. Some men have exercised great 
virtues with more 6 clat, have possessed qualities more brilliant, 
have displayed in some departments a greater genius ; but perhaps no 
man has ever presented to the view a more perfect and imposing whole. 
It seemed that his wisdom and his strength of mind, seconding the 
happy gifts of nature, had only left him such ignorance, weakness, 
and defects, as it is impossible for a limited being not to preserve.’ — 
p. 290. 

Some considered Turgot cold ; but it was his reason alone that 
preserved him from being a man subject to passion. To others he 
appeared haughty ; yet never man entertained a more profound 
esteem for talent and virtue, and set a higher value on the 
efforts of modest mediocrity usefully employed. The predica- 
ment in which Turgot stood, was one unfortunately rare among 
statesmen. He was too far in advance of his age to be under- 
stood by it ; and there existed but a very small number of men 
in Europe in his time, who were capable of appreciating his ex- 
traordinary mind. The consequence was, ‘‘ that the man who 
never did any thing but good, had nevertheless many enemies ; 
and the reputation of a virtuous and intrepid citizen, possessed 
of talents and extensive knowledge, was all that was accorded 
by the vulgar, to one of the most extraordinary men that 
nature has ever produced.” 


ERRiTUM.— /» 27, /. Slf/oy middle of July read month of July. 
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T^HEN the inmates of a gallant vessel have been cast upon 
* ^ some desert island, and the shock of misfortune is over and 
hope begins to lay together the materials for deliverance, it is 
natural that each of the individuals in jeopardy should shape 
his plans according to the Course in which from habit or educa* 
tion his ideas have previously flowed. A philosopher like him 
of the Abyssinian valley, in such circumstances would, be 
attracted to the consideration of the facility, the speed, and the 
agreeableness, with which the lucky completion of his plan for 
cmaving the air with artificial wings would furnish to him the 
voi, xyi,— Westminster Review, v 
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power of escape. Another might with equal truth and certainty 
dwell on the security, the satisfaction, and the comprehensiveness, 
with which a vessel for submarine navigation would land himself 
and all most dear to him on the shores of civilized men. A third 
might meditate a balloon ; and a fourth contemplate the possibility 
of runn^pg down the trade-winds, tied, like the youthful Franklin, 
to a pd^Ser-kite. In the'ynidst of all these, would stand up an 
order of gross and uninventive men, who would say * Let us 
build a schooner and the odds are greatly, that the schooner 
after all, shall be the destined instrument of salvation for the 
whole. 

Not much unlike this, is in some respects the actual state 
of civilized mankind. The tempest has been long, and the 
struggle severe ; ending in a state of temporary rest, which, after 
all, was but the consummation of misfortune, —the quiet of the 
shipwrecked mariner, who has leave to sleep because the powers 
of the air have wrought their will upon his bark. The tale of 
those who have guided the interests of their fellow-men, is in 
good sooth far different from his, who on the gentle waters of 
Cockaio'ne invites the favouring winds from every quarter to 
which he may point his stern, — who sees rocks only to avoid 
them, and suspects shoals only to discover that he is on the 
other side,— who if he fights, is always all foresight, divine 
assistance, and rear-admiral,— whose shot never falls short, and 
whose bombs never fail to set fire to his enemies capital in three 
parts at once. Their lot has fallen in less pleasant places, 
and they have not been of those of whom the psalmist said 
* They come in no misfortune like other folk, and they leave, 
their substance to their babes.* Nevertheless they in patience 
possess their souls ; believing that though they be put to death, 
not a hair of their head shall perish. Well may their opponents 
, call them • the eternal enemies for none have been so well 
drilled in tlie practice of despising present loss, and drawing 
for success upon futurity. At this moment their hopes are high. 
Though on tlie whole it may have been * battu batlani, they 
have brought down some of the strong holds of their adver- 
saries with a crash that augurs well for ultimate results. 
The Holy Alliance lieutenants have been driven from France ; 
and the great iniquity of all in England is nodding to its fall. 
Honest men are much nearer ^ than when they believed/ to 
seeing something like an experiment of the effects of govern- 
ing in the interests of their own class, instead of their natural 
foes. A government of common-sense, for the bees and not 
for the drones, seems, in our own country, to be* almost 
within reach. The 'schooner* is afloat and away, and wants 
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nothing but the word from the quarter-deck, to stretch out 
with every reasonable prospect of happy conclusion towards 
the promised land. All Europe, gazes on the adventure ; 
and most of all, the gallant men in France who a few short 
months ago gave the first impulse to the voyage, are rich 
in hope of the security and advantages of all kinds ^ which 
will accrue to them from its success^* Just at this md&ent it 
is, that in the two countries is heard the most prodigious 
outcry for all manner of substitutive remedies. The cause is 
clear ; it arises from the general distress. No man should be 
blamed abstractedly, for^ wanting to escape in an air-balloon ; 
the only blame is, when the attachment to the air-balloon 
distracts him from combining in more feasible operations. 

The most extensive and magnificent of these counter-inven- 
tions, is * Saint-Simonianism.’ It has, or had, two chief-priests 
and two newspapers. The Comte de Saint-Simon was born on 
the 17th of April 1760, and lived till the 19th of May 1826. 
His family claimed to be descended from Charlemagne, through 
the Counts of Vermandois. The youthful Sainl-Simon fancied 
that Charlemagne appeared and told him, that in addition to 
having produced a " grand monarque,’ his family was to have 
the glory of producing a * grand philosophe and in conse- 
quence he entered the army at the age of seventeen, and made 
his soldier-servant wake him every morning by calling out 
‘Monsieur le Comte, get up, you have great things to per- 
form !'♦ The year afterwards, he went to America, where he 
served five campaigns. The military profession is stated to 
have been, to Saint-Simon, ' a powerful apprenticeship for the 
part that God designed for him.’ It is not a bad one, for any 
man ; particularly the dragoons, marches on horseback being 
favourable to meditation. Saint-Simon seems to have been 
proud of it ; for he takes an opportunity in his works to call to 
mind the similarity of circumstances in the life of Descartes, 
who, he says, ‘ was a soldier before he was a philosopher ; he 
had been a good fellow in the field, and he was venturesome 
in his philosophic labours.’ The Count, however, appears to 
have attended more to politics than tactics. He foresaw the 
changes which the revolution in America was likely to produce 
in Europe ; but the speculation he formed touching the cause 
and cure, was marvellous. It was no other, than that the whole 
was the result of the progressive decay of the Catholic faith 
since Luther, and that the remedy was to be, the appearance of 
a new religion. 


* ^LEVEZ-VOUS, MONSIEUR LE COMTE, VOUS AVEZ l)JB GRANDBS CH08ES 

A vAiRE/^Ea^posUion, p. 63. 
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Of the thirty-four years which intervened between this time 
and the full developement of his ' New Christianity/ the Count 
employed seven in making money for his plan, seven more in 
collecting scientific materials for it, ten in composing a new 
system of philosophy, and ten a new system of politics ; an 
orderly procedure as it is possible to propose, but which was 
not in all points attended with corresponding success. In 
1790, he entered into some kind of ‘ financial speculations,’ 
which probably mean banking, — and after the happiest success, 
he quarrelled with his partner, and got very little for nis share. He 
went on, however, giving dinners and lending money to ^ savans’ 
of all kinds, as long as he had any ; and when he had no more 
left, he took to housekeeping ‘ seul avec la conscience de ce qu^it 
est that is to say, with nobody to keep him company but the 
recollection of the soldier-servant and his morning calls. His 
first object after this, was to make a * refonte* of philosophy; 
or as the metaphor may be expressed in English, to put all 
of existing philosophy into a melting-pot, and turn it out 
in a new form. In 1803, Napoleon had demanded of the 
Institute an account of the progress of science since 1789. 
The Institute made such very middling [mediocres'] answers, 
that the Count was obliged to write his ' Introduction to the 
Scientific Performances of the 19th century.’ In this he showed 
the Institute, ^ that they had gone wrong fi'om the moment they 
left Descartes and followed Newton ;— that Descartes had 
established the monarchical principle in science, and Newton 
had turned it all into republicanism and anarchy; — that 
they were nothing but anarchical savans,’' for they denied the 
existence and supremacy of a general theory*.’ And this 
the Saint-Simoiiians call ^ prof ondiment vrai, mats shcref.* 

The changes which the year 1814 brought with it, induced 
the Count to give up his scientific speculations for politics. 
For ten years he toiled after his manner, in trying to make the 
French operatives comprehend the new part the times called on 


♦ ^ II leur demandc dc revenir au point dc vue de Descartes, qu’ils ont 
entitreraent oublio pour celiii de Newton. Descartes avait inonarch- 
is6 la science, leur disait-il 5 Newton Pa r^publicanisdc, il Pa anarchis6e ; 
** vous n’^tes qiie des savans anarchistes ; voua niez Pexistence, la supr6- 
“ luatie de la thdorie gcncralc.” (Lettres au bureau des Longitudes ) On 
conceit que ce laiif^fage profoiid^inent vrai, inais s^vbre, ne dut pas lui 
concilier la faveur des nommes peu philosophes auxquels il s’adressait. 
L’aveuir Ic coinprendra niieux.* — EAposition, p. 67. 

It may be stated here once for all, that the quotations made in these 
Notes ftre fac-similes of the original ; the Italics and Capitals of various 
kinds being carefully preserved, 
t * Profoundly true, but severe,* 
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them to perform. The operatives paid very little, heed ; no 
school, no party, could he form. Even the patience of 
Saint-Simon eave way, and he began, it is stated, like Moses, 
to wish the Lord would kill him out of hand. But it is 
no where said that Moses tried to shoot himself through the 
head ; Saint-Simon, however, did, and fortunately escaped with 
a graze on the forehead. His hour, as is properly observed, was 
not yet come; he had not yet fuidllea all his servant had 
waked him for. It was precisely after making this bad shot, 
that — 

' TAB DIVINE MAN WAS MANIFESTED^ THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 
GIVEN TO THE WORLD !* 

^ Moses has promised mankind universal brotherhood ; ^jinKSre 
where} some think he rather intended a ^peculiar people j’] Jesus 
Christ has prepared it 5 Saint-Simon reduces it to practice. At last 
the really universal CiiDrcii is to begin ; the reign of Cmsau 
ends 5 n peaceful society takes place of the military one; from 
henceforward the Oniveksal Church governs men's temporal affairs 
as it does their spiritual, the tribunal of outward law as of inward 
conscience. Science is [henceforth] holy, and industry is holy, for 
they enable men to improve the lot of the poorest class^ and make 
them approach to God. Priests, ^^savans,'" operatives, — there you have 
the whole of society. The chiefs of these priests, the chiefs of these 
** savans,*^ the chiefs of these operatives, — there you have the whole of 
government. And all property is the property of the Church, and 
every profession in life is a religious office, a step in the social hierarchy. 
To every man according to his capacity ; to every capacity according 
to Us works. The reign of God arrives on earth. All the 

rROPHECIES ARE FULFILLED.’ 

' Saint-Simon, now you [may lie in bed,'' No, the text is] may die, 
for you have PERFORMED GREAT THINGS 


* L*HOMMB DIVIK SB MANIFESTS: LE NOUVEAU CURISTIANISME 

EST DONN^ AU MONDE !’ 

*Moise a promts aux hommes la fraternitc universelle ; Jesus -Christ 
Ve, pr'tpar'ce i Saint-Simon la realise, Enfin 1’Eglisb vraiment uni- 
verselle va naltrc; le r^gne de Cesar cesse; uiie soci^t^ pacifique 
remplacc la socidt^ inilitaire ; dcsormaisP glise universelle goiivernc 
Ic temporel coinme le spirituel, le for eurt^rieur comme le for int'erieur. La 
science est sainte, Vinaustrie est sainte, car dies servent aux homines k 
amdliorer le sort de la classe la plus pauvre, i\ la rapprocher dc Diku. 
Pes prStres, des savftns, des industricls, voilil toutc la socidtd. Les chefs 
des pritres, les chefs des savans, les chefs des indusf riels, voil^ tortt le gou- 
vernement. Et tout bien est bien de VEglise, et toute profession est une 
fonction religieuse, uft grade dans la hidrarchie sociale. A chacun selon 
sa capaCiUi h ebaque capacite selon ses emvres* Le r^gne de Dieu 

ARRIVE SUE LA TERRE. ToutES LES PROPHlfTIES SONT ACCOMPLIB8.’ 

*Saint-Simon, maintenant tu peux mourir, car tu as faitde gAandes 

CHOSES V’^EiVposittont p* 7^* 

^ . u 3 
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Here is manifestly a sweeping plan ; nothing but that of the 
Fifth-Monarchy Men can be compared to it for boldness. But 
it is not new ; the teign of the saints on earth has been heard 
of before in many shapes, and there has never been any lack of 
volunteers to be members of the reigning family. Saint-Simon 
must be sifted ; for in these suspicious days it is not voluntary 
beggary, nor the peculiarity of taste which prefers being a 
‘ Divine Man' to being a Y^rench nobleman, that will enable a 
new church mendicant to ride rough-shod over the liberties of 
mankind. 

There are to be torrents of industry, of operatives, of savans, 
and of priests. Moreover all these — that is, the living kinds — 
are to be endowed with chiefs. And the great end for which 
these chiefs rule,— as far, at least, as questions of property are 
concerned,— is that ' every man may have according to his 
capacity, and every capacity according to its works.' Does this 
mean his capacity for working, — for getting money and for 
keeping it ? If so, what is there that is new ? All this is what 
must be explained by degrees. 

The * First Sitting' opens with complaints of the indocility 
and hobgoblin dread of despotism, which the events within the 
compass of existing human life have left among mankind*. As 
if it was any thing wonderful, that after men have made so many 
efforts to escape out of the frying-pan, they should be afraid to 
jump into the fire. The Samt-Simonians resemble the royaU 
istes purs in the innocence of their belief, that nothing but the 
stupidity of mankind in not allowing them to have every thing 
their own way, is the cause of all the evil in the world. 

The * law of developement of the human race,' as ' revealed to 
the genius of Saint-Simon,' is that there are 'two distinct and 
alternating states of society,' — one the ' organic^ state (meaning 
apparently the organized), where 'all the results of human 
activity are classed, foreseen, and "ordained" by a general 
theory, and the aim of the social action clearly definea ; ' the 
other, which is called (the reader will never guess why) the 
' critical! [critique^, ' in which all community of thought, all 
operation in union, all " co-ordaining" is at an end, and society 
presents nothing but an agglomeration of insulated individuals 
struggling one against another.' Each of these states, has occu- 
pied two periods in history. One ‘ organic' state, (which must 
have been the golden age), preceded the sera of the Greeks which 
is commonly called the philosophic, but which the Saint-Simon- 
ians for more exactness describe as the first 'critical.' This 

* ' Notre huineur indocile, notre haine ombrageuse, nous pri^sentent 
incessamment le fant6me du despotisme.'— p. 76* 
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was in time succeeded by a second 'organic' state, which 
was no other than the palmy condition of the Catholic church 
till the 15th century, and which ceased at the instant when the 
Reformers ^ve the signal for the commencement of the second 
' critical’ which has continued to4.he present day. 

The 'critical’ epochs, like the ague, have two distinct 

E eriods; one, while the ancient *' organic’ order of things is 
eing brought into hatred and finally destroyed, and the other, 
in the interval between the destructiipn of the old organic order 
and the establishment of the new. It is in one of this last 
kind of periods, that we are living in the year of grace 1832. 

For proof of the extent to which the world is out of Joint, the 
objects of human pursuits are divided into ' science, industry, 
and the fine arts.’ All the direct leaders of science, it is stated, 

' are followers of the road which was opened at the end of the 
16th century by Bacon. They heap up experiments, they 
dissect the whole of nature,’ &c. but who is there to class and 
arrange the disorderly collection? ‘ If anybody was to ask 
what link connects tlie attraction of the heavenly bodies and 
the attraction of the particles in an individual body [the Saint* 
Simonians must have some secret upon this point], or by what 
general conception of the order of phenomena the learned regulate 
their researches on the nature of inanimate and animated matter, 
not only would such questions get no answer, but nobody seems 
to think of taking the trouble of looking for one.*’ Men, it 
appears, have begun at the wrong end ; and instead of trying 
what they couid discover, they should have formed a Saint* 
Simonian Institute to tell them what they should discover. The 
Saint-Simonian term is ‘ co-ordain ;’ men have not discovered 
aright, because nobody would 'co>ordain’ for them before- 
hand, And ' co-ordain’ means to command. * Your Academy 
does not command the progress of science; it is satisfied with 
BNREOisTERiNC it.t’ And the consequence of this absence of 
all regulation for telling a man where to prick for discovery, is 
that ' the sciences olfer the afflicting spectacle of anarchy 
complete.' 

On the subject of ' Industry,' the first notable observa- 
tion communicated to the reader, is that the grater part of 
manufacturing establishments and machinery, are in the hands 
of people who do not know howto use them; and in parti- 
cular, the foremen in general are very unfit for their places, 
and the stimulus of personal interest is not found sufficient to 

• p. 82. 

t • L'acad^mie ne comuanox pas le proirrbs, die sc contente de 1 ’ekm- 
OT8TB»R.’-p.85, 
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make them learn their business as they ought The expla- 
nation of which may be suspected to be, that they would 
do it much better if they were appointed by a committee 
of Saint-Siraonian chiefs. The owner of a work-shop has not 
sense to chuse his foremen; and there must be a Select Vestry 
to do it properly. 

The ‘ economists’ (meaning either the French sect so called^ 
or political economists in general, or probably both), are repre- 
sented as having proposed to themselves the following problem; 
* Given a set of governors more ignorant than the governed, and 
supposing the object of these governors to be to cramp industry 
and injure the productive classes, what are tlm kind of regula- 
tions society ought to have?’ This statement of the case 
would not be without wit, if it was directed, as some may sur- 
mise it is, against restrictions upon industry. But no ; it is 
levelled against the principle of leaving men to themselves. It 
is stated in express terms, that though there may be a few 
monopolies and exclusive privileges, the greater part of them 
have only a nominal existence, and that in matter of fact the 
liberty is great, and both France and England have given general 
scope to the principle of freedom of the economists. The 
quarrel therefore is not here. Where then is it ? It is with 
this,— ' that the industrious are left with no guide as to^^-the 
quantity of consumption and production required, but their own 
personal observations. They hear a report that there is a fine 
opening in some particular branch of production, and there they 
throw themselves and their capital with their eyes shut, and 
without taking time to inquire into the proportion that is 
wanted ; while the economists clap their hands at the idea 
that among these jostling interests the principle of competition 
will be applied on a broad scale, and the end is tlie success of a 
lucky few, and the ruin of the countless remainder f.’ And 

* * £n qucllcs mains, ciiiin, sent places la plupurt dcs ateliers ct in- 
strumens d’iiidustric ? Sont^ils livr^is aux liommes qui pourraient en tirer 
le meilleur parti possible, dans Tint^irdt de la socidt^? Assurdment non. 
Ils sont, en ^endral, mania's par des g(3raiis inhabiles, et I’on ne remarque 
pas, jusquMci, que Icur inUrct personnel ait conduit ccs gdrans h apprendre 
ce qu’ils devraient savoir,^ — Et position, p. 8,9. 

t * Aujourd’hui, s’il r(:gne quelqucs privileges cxclusifs, quelques 
monopoles, la plupart n’ont d’existcnce one dans Ics dispositions legis- 
latives. De fait la lil)crt^ est grande, et la maxime dcs dconoinistes est 
appliqii^e gdn^ralement en France et eii Angletcrre. Eh bicn ! quel est le 
tableau que nous avons sous les yeux? chaqiie industriel, priv6 de guide, 
sans autre boussole que scs observations personnelles, toujours incoinplbtes, 
quelquc ^'tendues que soient ses relations, cherche k s’instruire des besoius 
ae la consomination. Lc bruit vientdl k circular qu’ une branche de pro- 
duction prdseute de belles chances? tous les efforts, tous les capltaux se 
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all this for want of a Saint-Simonian Select Vestry to com- 
municate between the clothiers in the country and the tailors in 
the town, and by parity of reasoning; between the said tailors 
and their customers, and inform each what quantity of waist- 
coat, coat, and pantaloon, will be’wanted for the perfect conve- 
nience of the Saint-Simonian community. Some have thought 
that Exchanges, and Cloth-Halls were something like a Vestry 
for this purpose ; but then they were, not Select. Every man 
was left to the dangerous responsibility of taking care of him- 
self ; and the tradesman on one side the way had not the benefit 
of the directions of the tradesman on the other, nor of the trades- 
man-Grand-Deputy to whom they might agree to refer the regu- 
lation of their purchases and sales. This may be a loss to the 
private tradesmen, but at all events it is a great loss to the 
Grand Deputy ; the proof of which will be, the zeal with which 
each of the tradesmen will propose himself to fill the olBce. 

And here it is impossible to maintain a staid countenance any 
longer, and not to break out into the assertion, that this is the 
shallowest plot ever begotten of human love of power on human 
imbecility. As if the one great lesson which the experience of 
all ages has impressed upon mankind, the mighty moral which 
failure and misfortune in every direction have been whipping 
into’^ihe world since the creation, though it appears without 
ultimate success,— was not, that whoever has brains so unwashen 
as to give up the guidance of himself and his concerns to any man 
or collection of men, call it Pope, Papa, Priest, Parliament, or 
Parish-officer, in the confidence that they in their superior wis- 
dom and prodigious virtue are to do better for him than he can 
compass for himself, — is as sure to be cheated as fatlings 
to be eaten,— that he is a human j)orker, and the true and 
only prototype, so far as he can go to make a multitude, for 
the brutal and insulting appellation it pleased a defender 
of abuses in the gone-by times to cast on the honest and 
suffering portion of his fellow-creatures. As if every page 
that has been turned over in human history had not stamped 
and authenticated the fact, that there is no way of securing even 
moderate attention to the interests of the mass, in those to 
whom imperious necessity makes it inevitable to entrust a por- 
tion of the community’s aflfairs, but in exact proportion to the 

dirigent vers elle, chaciin sc pr6cipite en avcugle ; on nc preml pas Ic temps 
(le s*inqui4tcr dc la inesure convenable, dea limites neccssaires. Lea dco- 
iiomistes applaudissent a la vue de cette route encombrtjo, parcc qu* au 
grand nombre des joAteurs ils reconnaissent que Ic principede la cowcarrcnce 
va etre largement appliqu^. Hdas I ^ue r^sulte-t-il dc cettc lutte ^ mort ? 
Quelques lieureux tnomphent ... ; mais e’est au prix de la ruinc complete 
d’inuombrables victimes.'— ErpujeVeon, p. 90. 
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extent and incessant energetic o})eration that can be given to 
Uvo processes,-— First, the increasing the influence of the mem* 
bers of the club at large over their committee, — and Secondly^ 
the diminution by all possible means of what shall be left to the ' 
committee at all. All attempts* at the improvement of government 
lie in one of these directions*, llepresentation and election are 
inventions to promote the first ; Constitutions are an attempt to 
efiect the second, by malting a clear and definite statement of 
what the sovereign community, in the plenitude of its free will, 
has appointed a thing called a government to manage for it as 
its agent, and what it has not. The world thought it had got 
some way in these matters ; but it appears? the mistake has 
been, that it has not yet instituted the right sort of tyranny. All 
sorts are the right sort, for those who are to have and hold. No 
sort is the wrong one, for those who by any quantity of 
unctuous promises can coax themselves into the saddle. Folly 
is of all calibres, therefore there will be some to fit every borer. 
The periods succeeding great and not very successful agita- 
tions, have always been favourable for illuminati of all kinds 
in half a century it is very likely the Saint-Simonians will have 
ceased to walk abroad in their doublets and hose, and be tamed 
down into as harmless and beneficent a sect as the Quakers. 
At present, however, they are manifestly in their ambitious and 
stirring stage, and put abroad their feelers in all directions for 
their game. As has been the charge against Mohammed, their 
Koran contains a little for all parties. The royalist is gratified 
by the admission, that all evil arises from the want of power ; 
and the republican is courted by the representation, that the 
only object is to do what he has attempted to perform. The 
churchman is invited by the assurance that the new state of 
society is to be all Church ; and the litterateur is tempted by the 
prospect of a new heaven of science, in which every man is to bear 
an inverse ratio to his standing in the old establishment. In these 
circumstances it was not to be expected that there should be no 
attempt to rally the sinking prejudices of the working classes; 
and it is accordingly made, with a nakedness that goes far to 
defeat its own purpose. Tlie celebrated principle of * Leave men 
to themselves," is stated to err through taking for granted, * that 
the interest of the individual is always in harmony with the 
interest of the community an assumption, it is added, which 
numberless facts prove to be untrue. Now it unfortunately 
happens that the assumption was never this, but the directly con- 
trary ; for it was always known, to all except the remnant of the 
Tories in the English Parliament, that the interest of each par- 
ticular trader, in his individual capacity, was directly contrary 
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to the interest of the community ; — that it was his interest by 
anjr and all means to increase what he ^ot for himself, without 
earing with what wasteful loss this might be attended to any 
other person, as really as (without necessity to push the parallel 
on the score of immorality) it is thre interest of an individual high- 
wayman to take the most he can. upon his beat ; — and what the 
unfortunates could never be made to understand, was that this 
might be literally exact, and yet it might be as true that all men 
could not gain by making forced gains from all, as that they 
could not gain by with one consent turning highwaymen, and 
trying to create public wealth by every body robbing every body 
on the high roa‘d. The Tories never could comprehend and 
never will— for when men comprehend it they must cease to be 
Tories — that though one man may gain by such a process, when 
all come to try it on one another a portion of the ill must be 
reflected on himself, which if there is any thing like fair play, 
must swallow up all he possibly could gain, with the infliction 
of a portion of the wasteful loss besides, — and consequently one 
of the first objects of the institution of general government, 
is to save society from the evils which the undigested interests 
of its component parts would inflict upon the whole. * Leave men 
to themselves,’ meant leave them as they are left on the high road, 
to go any way they like except to rob their neighbour’s garden. 
It meant leave them to themselves except where the welfare of the 
community necessitates restraint; and under this reservation 
the desire of all men to enjoy is the precise instrument, the very 
principle of universal gravitation towards the same point, by 
virtue of which, instead of all things rushing to one common ruin, 
the circuit of the world is carried on, and the commercial 
cycle kept in continual gyration. Those who would see this 
eloquently displayed, can turn to no better place than the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s book which was the subject of the first 
Article in the preceding number of this Review. There may 
they see how, in the language of the old Puritans, man’s diflB- 
culty is God’s opportunity ; and the business of the supposed 
head-commissary in page 103, may be taken as the counterpart 
of what a Saint-Simonian committee will have to undertake. 

But if the friends of the principle of ‘ Leaving men to them- 
selves’ were far from assuming for it that the interest of the indi- 
vidual never attacked the interest of the community, they 
were equally far from resting it on the belief that the interest 
of the community never endangered the intt-est of an indi- 
vidual. The Saint'Simonians, therefore, take nothing by their 
appeal either to steam-engines or to printing, except the discredit 
ot having condescended to enlisttherudestprejudicesofignoraoco 
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on their side. They bring forward the venerable objection of 
the Turks to the printing-press, viz. that it throws out of employ- 
ment the faculty of scribes ; they next produce an insufBcient 
answer, — insufficient as regards the principal assertion it is 
their object to bring forward, which is that the introduction of 
the printing-press is attended with the starving of thousands 
of scribes ; and they wind up their argument with an intimation 
that they are in possession of the secret which, though they do 
not intend to ))rohibit tlie invention of machinery, is to prevent 
the mischief that might ensue. If this is not enlisting the 
prejudices of ignorance, they have been charged unjustly 5 
and their own words are quoted below, that there may be no 
opportunity for j udgrnent being given by nristake*. The answer to 
the objection that the invention of printing will be the starving of 
thousands of scribes, is not that they will have enough to eat some 
years afterwards, but that it will not cause thousands of scribes 
to be starved. Let it be calculated how many years intervened 
between the invention of ])rinting and its making any serious 
inroad on the use of manuscript, and by what kind of advances 
it hung upon the rear of the retreating scribes ; and then let rigid 
inquisition be made for a starved scribe, and produce him if you 
can. The truth is that the general employment for scribes 

♦ * La r^ponsc u ccttc objection est coinmcj on cite Pimprimerie, par 
cxcmplc, ct Pon ^tablit qii’clle ocmpcplusd’hoinmes aujuurd'hui qiPiln’y 
avait dc oopistes avant son invention, puis Pon tire la consequence, et Pon 
dit : Done tout finit pursenivchr. Admirable conclusion ! Et, jusqiPaPachbve- 
ment coinplet de ce nivellement, (pie ferons-nous de ces inilliers d’liommcs 
atfani4s ? Nos raisoiniemens les consoleront-ils ? prcndront-ils lour misferc en 
patience, parce <iue Ics calculs statisti<|ues prouveront epic, dans un certain 
nombre d’annees, ils auront dii pain?’ 

‘ Assurement la in^caniqiie n’a rien ii voir ici, die doit enfanter tout ce 
que son g^nie lui inspire ; inais la prdvoyaiicc sociale doit faire cii sorte 
que les con(iu^tes de Vindustrie ne soient pas conimc celles de la guerre ; 
les chants funbbres iie doivent plus se incler aux chants d’all^gresse.*— 
Exposition, p. 91. 

* The answer to this objection is well known ; the case is quoted, for 
example, of printing, and we are told that it employs more individuals at 
the present moment, than there were of copying scribes before it was 
invented, and then the arffuraent is wound up with, ‘ So you see every thing 
finds Us level in the end/ Wonderful conclusion ! And till this level is completed, 
what are we to do with the thousands of individuals exposed to be starved ? 
Will our fine reasoning be any comfort to them? Will they bear starving 
any better for knowing, that it can he decidedly proved by political econo- 
mists, that in a certain number of years they will have something to eat?’ 

‘ Most certainly it is not intended by this to make any attack upon 
machinery •, it has a right to give birth to all that the genius engaged in it 
can producar-^ut the foresight of the social body should take measures for 
preventing the conquests of industry from resembling those of war ; there 
should be an end of mingling the dirge of mourning with the songs of Joy.’ 
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would at first be reduced by a certain quantity ; that this would 
make it less desirable than heretofore to bring up a boy to the 
business of a scribe, and act as bounty for bringing him up to 
something else; that at the same time tliere would be an 
increased demand for persons *to be employed, imprimis in 
printing, which is the new art that is to supersede the other, 
and secondly in all those other arts ih which the demand will be 
increased by the expenditure of what is saved to the consumers 
of literature by the use of printing ; that from these causes th^re 
will arise a contemporaneous increase of demand for boys and 
men in other callings^ which may be considered as nature’s 
provision to meet the case ; and of all this the result will be, not 
that thousands of scribes will be starved, but that there 
will be a gradual withdrawal of recruits, and in a certain degree 
of grown men also, from the business of a scribe, and a trans- 
fusion into some other, in the same manner as there has been 
a gradual withdrawal of wig-makers or their offspring from the 
business of a wig-maker, without any instance of the fields 
being found strewed as after a battle, with deceased perru- 
quiers. That it was not a consummation the perruquiers would 
ever have thought of coveting, may be true. Most men have a 
leaning towards putting their children into their own calling, 
and find some advantage in so doing. Of this advantage the 
peruke-makers were undoubtedly deprived; but it is a complete 
exaggeration and totally beyond the fact, to say that peruke- 
makers were found starved by thousands in consequence of the 
world taking to wearing its own hair. There were probably not 
less than three or four millions of perukes made and daily kept 
in order at one period in Europe ; yet nobody ever found a dead 
peruke-maker oftener than a dead rhinoceros. And the reason 
plainly is, that all men did not come to the conclusion that wigs 
were nasty at once. The opinion insinuated itself by degrees ; 
yet not so slowly as to count many years between the palmy 
state of wigs and their virtual extinction. Mr. Pitt’s powder- 
tax gave the last blow to them that handle the puff and curling 
tongs ; yet even then, no cry arose to heaven, beyond a reported 
petition of the hair-dressers to the Prince of Wales, that he 
would be pleased to wear a wig. This is the course of things 
every where, when no artificial cause has been given for the evil. 
Printing would not have penetrated into Turkey, faster than the 
disuse of perukes into Europe; and there would have been 
equally little reason to apprehend its strewing thdN^arth with 
images of war. If indeed the folly or roguery of law-makers 
has dammed up the course of industry into an artificial channel, 
there may be strong reason why reform should imitate the 
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processes of nature, and ensure some degree of graduality in 
the change. But all this was known, without calling Saint* 
Simonianism from the vasty .deep, and will not be known the 
better afterwards. This part of the advertisement, therefore, 
acts only as a lure to the working classes, on a promise which 
will either be performed as anybody else would have performed 
it, or else be not performed'^^t all. 

In the chapter on "Beaux-Arts’ the information is conveyed, 
that the first epoque organique was paganism up to the time of 
Socrates*. The two past 'organic" epochs, therefore, are 
paganism and Catholicism, while the twp ‘critical' Greek 
philosophy and protestantism ; and the Saint*Simonians live in 
hope, of establishing a third ' organic' epoch. 

The chapter says very little of the ' beaux-arts' but that they 
are ‘beaux.’ But it says that we are in an ipoque critique; 
that poets are no longer the law-givers of society ; that the 
Americans made a bargain to supply the Turks with provisions, 
and gave no assistance to tlie republics of the South ; and that 
they did not help the Haitians, to pay their ransom to the 
French. If so^' Americans sold to the Turks, there were others 
that gave to the Greeks ; and it is not very long since all the 
salons of all the absolutists in Europe were in a pucker, at the 
declaration of the American President that he would not allow 
of interference with the South American Republics. If one 
part of the Americans were jealous of Haiti, another established 
a twenty-sixth State of free black men in Liberia. Moreover 
men make ‘ hons mariages^ when they can, and foolish ones when 
they cannot help it ; all which the Saint-Simonians never mean 
to do. The inference from the whole of which may be understood 
to be/ that things never will go right, till Select Vestries rule 
the world. 

The 'Second Sitting’ begins with representing the pain it gave 
the sitters on the last occasion, to have to sketch the state to 
which *criticisnC — the habit of criticizing, for so they explain it 
in the sequel + — has reduced the world. The altar has been 

* * Mous avons dit plus haut ce fallait entendre par les mots ^poques 

organiques^ ipoques critiques ; nous avous dit (pie Ic paganisrne jusqu’^ Socrate, 
et le christianisme |usqu’4 Luther, avaient fonn6 deux 6W(,% organiques i 
esquissons Slc/ — Exposition, p, V5, 

' In a former place was stated the meaning of orga?iic and critical epochs ; 
and it was said that paganism up to the time of Socrates, and Christianity 
up to the time of Luther, had formed two organic states. A sketch &c.* 

If the first organic state was ever defined before, it has not been observed. 

t ' — ^poques critiques, dans lesquelies I’ordre aneien est critique, attaqu4, 
d^truit/— p. 137 . /. 23. 

' — critical epochs, in which the ancient order of things is criticised, 
attacked, destroyed.' 
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profaned by ibe scandalous competition of different forms 
of worship* [cu/res], and the fragments of the sceptre scat* 
tered among a thousand hands, as men after an action divide 
what the Germans call ' plunder of battle.’ In short, there has 
not been the right tyranny anywhere. But they still have 
a hope, that the minds of their readers, ‘once disenchanted 
of that gazing-stock of liberty, in .the name of which every 
thing is held lawful,’ will see the true value of this misera- 
ble mitaphy^que— they really call it so— and on this they 
promise to proceed to expound ' the doctrine which is to give 
the solution of the graqd social problem.' Whether they ever 
expound it, or whether they expound any thing, is what every 
person must settle for himself. The following are the extracts 
among which it is presumable the exposition must be looked 
for. ‘ Humanity,’ it has been declared by Saint-Simon, ‘ is a 
collective being which is gradually developed ; this bein^ has 
grown greater from generation to generation, as an individual 
grows greater in the succession of the several ages of human 
lifet.’ In the next place, ‘ there are three grand secondary series, 
answering to the three modes of human activity, namely senti- 
ment, intelligence, and worldly [mat4rielle] activity^’ They say 
they cannot enter into details of the developemeut of these three 
sets of qualities ; but every man must do it for himself§. And 
‘this,’ it is declared, ‘is the law of perfectibility of human 
kind ||.’ Now it is plain there is no going on orderly with such 
matter as this ; it is all ' hei mihi, beate Martine ; ' it is what St. 
Paul would have called * wood, hay, stubble,’ — such rubbish as 
men put forth for the mystification of such other men, as being 
conscious thatwhat they understand is of little moment, are mind- 
ed to try whether what they do not understand may be of greater 
value. Saint-Simon is transcendental ; it is simply that kind of 
nonsense of which nothing substantial can be made, the leaven 
which men incapable of better raise their dough withal, and pufi' 
up weaker brethren into an opinion that they have something 
in common stock. All wisdom is first simple, then easy; 
nobody ever found it in the midst of puzzle, or detected it among 
big swelling words that rumble on the ear and leave no impression 
on the mind. But there always will be men who will follow 
after the like. There is no help for it ; they must only draw off 
to one side together, and form a millennium if they can. 

The ‘ Third Sitting’ appears to consist entirely of the figure 
called Yigmarole. The only thing worth noting in it, is the expla- 
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nation of the term * critical,’ as applied to those alternating 
periods of evil, in one of which we now live. They are ‘ critical,’ 
because in them the ancient order of things is * criticized^.’ 

The object of the ' Fourth Silting’ is to show, that there have 
been two different states in the world, a state of ‘ antagonism’ 
and a state of association that antagonism is when men do 
not associate, and association is when men do not antagonize. 
The world is said, and rightly, to have grown much wiser upon 
these points ; and association seems« to be making great head 
against its adversary. Anthropophagy, slavery, and plebeianism, 
the Saint-Simonians represent as the decreasing terms of the 
series of human wrong. It would be unfair not to notice, that 
they say a good word for those Sir Francis Burdetts and Joseph 
Humes of antiquity, the Gracchi. The Catholic clergy are 
represented as having given the first outline of a society, in 
wnich the principle^'of setting one man to live upon another is 
in a state of complete exclusion. 

The * Fifth Sitting’ begins w Ui a profession of faith, that ^ the 
world is advancing towards a unity of doctrine and of action ; ’ 
and ends with asserting that the definitive object towards which 
the capacities of all mankind are to be made by Saint-Simon 
to converge, is ^ universal association, through the 

MEANS OF, AND WITH A VIEW TO, THE CONTINUALLY PRO- 
GRESSIVE AMELIORATION OF THE MORAL, PHYSICAL, AND 
INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE HUMAN RACEf*’ There 
is no denying that this is a fine object ; the description of it 
might be taken for a fragment of Mr. Owen. The only question 
is of how far anybody is going the way to compass it. 

The ' Sixth Sitting ’ opens out on the Saint-Simonians plan 
for reducing the grand idea to act. The receiving of wages they 
declare to be * the latest form of slavery J ; ’ for as the man must 
either take his wages or starve, -it is clearly servile to do the 
first. The moral maxim which declares that no man ought to be 
stricken with incapacity in consequence of his birth, they state 
to have been long since received into society ; but they find it 
a shocking contradiction to this rule, that John ostler should be 
incapacitated by birth from putting his hand into the purse of 
Mr. Rothschild. They complain that this privilege is basely 
reserved for Mr. Rothschild junior. They think — they really 
say so — that the right of handling Mr. Rothschild’s purse should 
in fairness be turn and turn about But instead of this, they 

Y 

•p. 137. /.23. 

I ‘ Lc rapport du maitre avecle salari6 est la derniferc transformation qu'a 
suwe Pescmvajre.* — ^p. 175. 6. - 

« § ' 11 semhlc done qii’il doivc se faire aujourd’hui, entre les diverses 
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say, the mass of working people is * exploiUe * — a term of wide 
significance the Saint-Simonians are fond of— by the men whose 
property they make of use ; the actual directors of the work 
undergo the same operation of " exploitation ' by the proprietors, 
but in an incomparably less degrfee, and in return they are 
admitted to a share in the * exploitation^ of the, mass of the 
working classes, on whom the whole fal>s in the end*. The real 
workman, they aver, is, though with less intensity, ^ exploite ’ 
substantially, intellectually^ and morally, as the slave was before 
^lim+. It IS quite, clear, they say, that he has not the option 
of working or not as he likes ; for if he does not like, he 
starv(^s And all this the Saint-Simonians propose to mend. 

It would seem to be a very simjilc truth, that a man must 
either be supported by working or be supported without it. But 
it is the experience of the world at large, that men cannot be 
suj)ported without at all events somehodj/ working, and that it 
is, in the opinion of most men, pleasanter not to work than to 
work, if they could have all without working that they could 
wish to have with it. To say that wise men love work, is a stupid 
fallacy. They love working with what work brings along with 
it ; — they are fond of the pea with the shell, but they do not love 
the shells without the pease. Do the Saint-Simonians then intend 
to invent a state of things, where great lubbers are to be kept like 
Tories without working, or anybody else having worked for them? 
It is presumed, not ; lor one of their leading mottoes is, that 
every man is to have according to his works. In what way, 
then, have they got over the difficulty ? If the Saint-Simonian 
lazy lout is to be left to starve for want of an order for meat and 
clothing from the Saint-Simonian committee, wherein does he 
differ from the lout of every-day humanity, and what becomes 
of the complaint that a man must work or starve ? This is 
a 'cock-and-a-buir story to attract the working classes, by 
promises which ‘ with half an eye" may be seen to be impos-’ 
sible. Any reasonable propositions . for amending the condition 
of the working classes, are what alt men at this moment are 
eager to collect ; and some think they are in a fair way of seeing 
some great improvement upon this head. But let us have 
no recruiting-serjeantry, no stories of mountains of beef and 
rivers of rum, and countries where young girls start up out of 


classes de la soci^td, mi ecliangc continuel dcs families ct dcs iadividus qui 
les component, ct quo par suite dc cette circulation, Sexploitation dc 
I’homme par Vhoinmc si die se continue encore, soit llottautc, au moins 
quant aux races sur lesquellcs die pbsc.* — p. 175. /. 22. 

The literal meaning of exploiter is * to work, as a mine &c.^ 

• p. 176. /. 2. t P. 176. /. 20. * X p. 175. /. 16. 
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the ground, crying ^ Come eat me.’ Let us go on quietly and re- 
solutely ; and if man and officer do their duty, we shall see 
some strange things before we stop. But no tom-foolery to 
begin with ; no Ja(^ the Giant-killer’s expectations of the im- 
possible, which as they begin in falsehood must of necessity end 
in disappointment. 

The Saint-Simonians go on to state, that ^ the ruling cause, 
the most immediate reason, of the ** exploitation^^ of man by his 
fellow-creature, is the comtitulion propertt/ as it at present 
stands, the transmission of wealth by inheritance in the bosom of 
families^.* Now let there be no mistake ; this is not saying 
that the hereditary transmission of political power is a bad 
invention for the happiness of mankind, nor that laws or customs 
which enforce or encourage what is called * making an eldest 
son’ are either bad or indifferent, nor does it touch upon the 
question (on whi6h the French law has already gone beyond 
that of most other nations) of how far the society should make 
itself the instrument of executing a father’s pleasure in respect 
of making any posthumous inequality among his children ; — but 
it goes much farther than all this, it means to say that no man 
shall give what he has to his children at all, but to a Saint- 
Simotnan Select Vestry, which is to decide upon the merits of 
little Tom and Harry, and give to each ‘ according to his works.’ 
If little Tom is a good boy, the Select Vestry is to send him to 
Mr. Allgood as a clerk ; and if Mr. Allgood reports well of him, 
the Select Vestry is to direct Mr, Allgood to make him his 
head-clerk and marry him to his (^^ughter, — always recollecting 
that Mr. Allgood himself is to hold all he has^to give, by warrant 
from the same Vestry or their sub-committee. And if Harry is 
a bad boy, the Select Vestry is to send him to sea, and he is to 
be eaten by wild beasts beginning at the stomach, as may be 
seen lively portrayed at large in the Spelling-book. 

The chain of argument by which it is proved that this ought 
to be, is as follows, ‘ If the ^'exploitation^' of one by another 
has /eceived successive reductions since the beginning of the 
world ; if " sympathy” says that it ought to disappear entirely ; 
" if it is true” that mankind is advancing towards a state of things 
in which all men, without distinction of birth, will receive from 
society the education best calculated to give their faculties all 
the developement* of which they may be capable, and will be 
classed according to their deserts with a view to being re- 

• ^—Sexploitation de Shornme par son semblable . . . : nous aliens Pob- 
server dans le fait qui la domiiie, qui en est la raison la plus prochaine, la 
eonsfitution de la propriety, la transm 'mm de h rkhesse par /’HsaiTAeK dans 

iesein desfamiUes' — p. J78. /# 32, 
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coropensed according to their works, it is clear the present 
constitution of property must be changed, because, under it, 
men are born with the privilege of living without doing any 
thing, that is to say, of living at the expense of other people,*^ 
which is in fact the same thing as keeping up the ‘‘ exploitation*^ 
of one person by another. From one of these facts to the other/ 
the inference is perfectly logical therefore send little Tom 
and Harry to the Select Vestry. This is not an exaggeration; 
it is a literal translation of the Saint-Simonian logic, and the 
original is below to confront it with*. It is impossible to omit 
pointing out the total, complete, and unmeasured falsehood of 
the assertion, that the child who lives on what its father has 
given it, ‘lives at the expense of other people.’ If a man has 
honestly raised more corn than he can eat^ either the corn is his 
own and he is at liberty to give it to whom he pleases, or it 
is not. If it is not, then the man is interfered with in the 
enjoyment of what he has honestly worked for ; and if he allows 
the Saint- Simonian to take it from him without crushing him as 
he would any other kind of cockroach, it is nobody’s fault but 
his own. And if the man has a right to his corn, he has alright 
to exchange it for beef, mutton, venison, pig, partridge, or 
Paganini, as likes him best; and to give an order to his sons 
and daughters, lawful or unlawful, or to anybody else of 
whatever stock and origin, for such part and share of those 
enjoyments as can be procured by any circuit of voluntary 
exchanges for the bushels of corn he shall be pleased so to 
deliver. If anybody says 410, let there be fair warning, and he 
shall be fired upon like any other thief. And if he comes with 
company, the neighbours shall be called in to assist, by simple 
beat of utilitarian drum, and proving to them that it is for the 
advancement of the general happiness that neighbours should 
agree to stand by each other in such circumstances. It may be 
no answer to a man to tell him hh is a thie/ ; but it is a very 
energetic answer, to tell him you can persuade the neighbours 

* ‘ Si Pon admet que Texploitation de riiomuie par Pliomme s^cst suc- 
ecssivement afiaiblie; si la sympatliie pronouce qiPcllc doit disparaitrq 
cnti^renient ; s’il est vrai que rhumanito s’acheminc vers uii etat de choses 
dans lequel tous les hommes, mns distinction do nnissance, reoevront de la 
soci4t6 rdducation la plus capable de doiincr i\ leiirs facult^s tout le d^ve- 
loppement dont elles sont susceptibles, ct seront classes par ellc scion Icurn 
m^rites, pour ^tre rdtribuds scion leurs oeuvres, il est Evident que la con- 
stitution de la propridtd doit 6tre ebangee, puisque, cn vertu de cette con- 
stitution, des hommes naissent avee le privilege dc vivre sans rien fairc, 
c’c8t-£-dire dc vivre 4 ux depens d^autrui, cc qiii n’est autre chose que la 
prolongation de Texploitation de Phomme par Phomme. De Pun de ces 
faits Pautre pent sc ddduire logiquement i*-^Exposition^ p. 1/9. 
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to treat him by the rule for thieves made and provided. He 
may go away saying he is an injured character ; but till he can 
persuade the community at large that this is true, he will profit 
little. When the world is convinced their com ought to be 
given to a Select Vestry, we ihust all be Saint-Simomans ; but 
till then, there will be a hard fight before the Select Vestry gets 
anything but from such copyists of ^brother Neile’ as may be 
in the humour to give away. 

But it is perhaps intended to be conceded, (with the exception 
of the influence which the Select Vestry is to possess over the 
whole conduct of its subordinates), that what is commonly 
called a man’s own, he may dispose of during his life-time, but 
not afterwards. And this brings on the question, of why and 
to what extent the community acting with a view to the increase 
of the general happiness, should agree and undertake to support 
that kind of disposition of the property of an individual which 
is called te$tamentarj/. And here, if it be once allowed that it is 
for the greatest happiness that what a man obtains by his labour 
he shall enjoy as he deems best,' — if it be conceded that no 
invention for setting up a Select Vestry or any other body to 
decide how much of every man’s earnings he may lawfully 
expend on his back, how much on his stomach, and how 
much on education for his little boys, can in the end answer so 
well, in the double direction of regulation of expenditure and 
encouragement of industry, as is effected by the process of 
leaving every man to be a Vestry to himself, — if all this be con- 
ceded or can be proved, it appears to be a very little way further 
to the inference (whether it may have been a trodden path or 
not), that the right of testation (with all due reservation of after 
examination of the consequences in every possible direction) is, 
primd facie, nothing but an extension of the simple right of dis- 
position, to the doing in a convenient way what must otherwise 
be done in an inconvenient one. The Turkish Sultan (if popular 
notions are correct) claims the succession to the property of all 
who die, at least in certain ranks. The consequence of this 
must be, that a Pasha either bestows his wealth upon his 
children or others in trust for them, in a way that is probably 
neither for their good nor his, — or that he risas being overtakmi 
by the scimitar, and bis children losing the property altogether. 
No man can lift up his hand and say this is a good, or that it 
tends to good. It is obviously a trick, to give the Sultan all 
that may fall out between the difficulty of telling when a man 
may die, and the inconvenience of giving away what he has 
before he dies. There would be just as much sense and justice, 
in preventing a man fkom drawing a bill at a month. A testa- 
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incntary bequest is only a bill payable at the end of the month 
the man shall die. The pretence that children would be better pro- 
vided for by being taken care of by the community, is directly in 
the teeth of all experience and analogy. Are parish children 
so peculiarly well taken care of? It might absolutely be 
supposed that Select Vestries and parish officers, instead of 
being the objects of marked suspicion every where, had estab- 
lished to the universal satisfaction, ^that they were the only 
people to guide the guiders, and all honesty and discretion were 
emanations from their virtues. Why does a woman take care 
of her own child, and not volunteer her services as wet-nurse to 


the parish? Simply because the constitution of nature has 
given the attachment of one woman to one particular child, to 
be the general means of preservation for the whole. Why do not 
hen-sparrows sit on each other’s eggs ? The Saint-Simonians 
probably can tell wliy they ought. And the question is of the 
same nature, with respect to a man\s taking care of his own. 

The Saint-Simonian answer to this, consists in trying to con- 
found the use of the right of testation with the abuse ; — the part 
which men are interested in preserving, with the parts which 
they have from time to time been interested in cutting off. Men 
once transmitted slaves as part of their property (alas, there is 
no difficulty in finding where they do so still), and the law, in 
civilized countries, has put a stop to tliis* ; — therefore it ought 
to put a stop to the transmission of a man’s strong box. The 
habits, and in some sort the necessities, of barbarous and feudal 
life, originated the custom of transmitting the political power 
along with the wealth of the possessor, and of accumulating 
both these in the jierson of the eldest son. Civilized men have 
found their interest ill breaking down this custom, and have con- 
sequently, in different degrees and forms, withdrawn or refused 
the protection of the community to bequestshaving this preju- 
dicial tendency; — therefore they oughtto withdraw the protection 
from all. The community has assigned various ways and cir- 
cumstances under which salmon shall not lawfully be taken, all 


of them manifestly innovations on the practice of barbarous 
times *the conclusion from which is, that salmon ought not to 
be eaten at all. This is just as good a specimen as the other, 
of the mode of arguing from the regulation of a right to the 
abolition. The * Sixth Sitting’ is principally occupied with the 
propounding of this particular sophism. 

The * Seventh Sitting* professes to examine the comparative 
merits of the old and the proposed system, on the score of 
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utility \ which every body must have seen long ago is where* all 
the strength of the question lies, and that the rest is fiddle-'faddle. 
The first charge against the old system is, that it does not favour 
production as it ought; by which, as stated once before, is meant 
that it leaves men to their^ own guidance, instead of that of a 
Select Vestry. They say that * for industry to arrive at the 
perfection it has a right to claim, it is necessary, first, that 
the instruments be distributed with reference to the wants of 
each local situation and each particular branch of industry; 
secondly, that they be distributed with a reference to the 
capacities of the receivers, in order that they may be put into 
the hands best able to employ them ; thirdly, (which is the 
philosopher’s stone, if they can find it), that the production 
be so contrived, that there shall never be reason to fear 
either want or glut in any of its branches’**'.’ And all these, 
they declare, are badly provided for by the present system. 

The two first of these complaints depend upon establishing 
the superiority of the Select Vestry system over individual 
management; with special inclusion of the injustice of a suc- 
cessful manufacturer leaving his spinning-jennies to his children 
instead of to the Select Vestry as aforesaid. And they have 
the further weakness, that it is not proven that the just object 
is to effect the greatest quantity of production; the just object 
is to effect the greatest quantity of happiness. A West Indian 
estate, with its apparatus of stocks and cow-skins, is a machine 
for effecting the greatest quantity of sugar; but it is not therefore 
an instance of a pattern principle. The third objection is founded 
on that compound of darkness and credulity, matchable only by 
the researches of the middle ages after the perpetual motion, which 
has no suspicion that, under any given circumstances it may bo 
chosen to fix on, there must be a limit somewhere to what can pos- 
sibly be produced. The limit may be one that is moveable to a 
certain extent by human exertion and ingenuity ; but at any given 
moment there is a limit, and a limit to the removal of the limit. 
It is a limit of that kind which Malthus says exists to the 
breeding of sheep with little heads, which, though no man can 
show a head it is impossible to surpass in smallness, it may 
safely be affirmed will never be reduced to the size of the heads of 
rats, — and to the rearing of large anemones, which, though no 
man can affirm he has seen the largest possible, will never be ex- 
tended to the magnitude of a cabbage f. No person is puzzled 
Avith such facts in common life; it is only when men undertake 
to philosophize without having provided themselves with any 
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fitness for success* that such things start into difficulties. On 
no better foundation than this, have rested the follies that 
have been said and sung on the subject of human perfectihilitjf* 
Man’s perfectation is a flower that may be increased without 
the possibility of showing it in a state it cannot go beyond ; but 
every dunce can show the cabbage it never will arrive at. Our 
well-meaning forefathers thought it a good joke to point to the 
cabbage, as an answer to what sensible men meant by perfecti- 
bility, The same kind of limit exists'in the case of production ; 
there is a limit to the extent to which men in the existing state 
of laws and circumstances can advance it, and there is a further 
limit to the extent to which any other laws and circumstances 
would enable them to increase it. In the instance of an island 
of a hundred acres, it is clear enough that with a given quantity 
of agricultural skill and of manure, only a certain number of 
families can be supported on the produce; and if the skill 
and the manure are increased, it is possible that the number 
may be doubled, and that it might afterwards be trebled, but 
it is plain that after the island is once well covered with 
good wheat, though no man can say it shall be impossible 
ever to obtain another bushel, the produce can never be 
increased a hundred-fold, still less a thousand. And the man 
who cannot see that this must equally be true of any larger 
quantity of land, is one who would never comprehend how if 
the addition of one mouth to ten in a starving boat’s crew in the 
middle of the ocean would be a suffering, the addition of a 
hundred to a first-rate with a thousand men on board would be 
the same. There are such men, as every body knows, who 
would run about delighting themselves with the idea that in such 
a vast space every one of the additional hundred would pick up 
something without any of the old crew being the worse for it, 
and who would despise and reject as * theory ’ whatever should 
maintain that the circumstances were the same. But this does 
not make the conclusion wise. If it be said that the island and 
the country may communicate with foreign parts, and exchange 
their industry abroad, this too is true ; but it is also true that 
this also must have a limit. If the island should unexpectedly 
be discovered to be all compact of the richest commercial sub- 
stances of which any example has been found in nature, there 
still must be a limit. It may be a long way off, but there must 
be a limit somewhere ; and what is more, a sensible man will be 
assured of the reality and extent of the discovery at all, be- 
fore he launches into any speculations on the removal of the 
limit. Prove that production can be increased, and every body 
Yfi\\ be ready enough to do it* AH men are in fact engaged in 
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a struggle to increase production, as a swimmer struggles to 
increase his speed ; and they find there is a limit. And then 
the swimmer is to be told, as the means of increasing his suc- 
cess, that it is perfectly within his own option to swim at the 
rate of a hundred miles an hour, and afterwards increase it to 
a thousand, if he will only let a Select Vestry tell him how. 
Want of employment and glut are not only the constant regu- 
lators of the production in different places and kinds, (though it 
is undoubtedly the interest of everybody that they should 
operate by as gentle and divided strokes as possible), but besides 
this, there is a perpetual tendency for th^j happiest state of 
industry to bring on a period when the excess of mouths above 
employment shall bring the felicity id a conclusion, as surely 
as the happiest state of’ human life is travelling towards death. It 
may be a very uneasy contemplation to the admirers of perfect 
happiness, and they may feel themselves strongly drawn out to 
search for the elixir of life that shall remove the evil. But the 
simple sad question still recurs, of whether the evil be remove- 
able in the abstract at all ; and whether the best way towards 
man’s doing whathe can, is not to study the natureof the final fact, 
as the means of discovering such palliatives and preservatives as 
the constitution of nature will admit. The fact that all states 
of production will at some time be followed by the appearance 
of more mouths than can find profitable employment, unless in 
the interim some start of improvement can be made in the 
extent of the resources from which this production is derived,— 
and that the sum of all these starts, though it may be an infinite 
series in point of number of terms, is, like the diminution of the 
sheep’s heads, not infinite in amount — is the fatal fact which, 
whether they consent to it or not, will for ever keep at bay the 
political alchyniists, the gold-makers, who exhaust their genius 
in pursuing what there is no evidence to show that nature ever 
meant to be attained. All that is given to man, is to keep, as 

* No stronger iiistanee can be given, of tlie bearing of mathematical 
science on Political Economy (which is in truth only mathematics applied 
to a particular use), than tlic constciiit recurrence of the principle, that the 
sum of an infinite number of additions is not necessarily infinite in 
amount. It will be infinite if the additions are all equal $ but not neces- 
sarily if they are not. For example, it will not be infinite, if the additions 
successively diminish in any given proportion, though it were only l)y one 
])er cent upon each other. It seems paradoxical, to those who have never 
thought ot it, that a weight may be increased every day for ever, and yet 
never amount to an ounce. The fiict, however, is, that no inference what- 
ever can be made as to whether the amount will l)e great or small, till the 
nature of the additions is known. This is precisely what in the House of 
Commons would he called ‘theory;’ and political economists of name 
have fallen into mistakes for want of it. 
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long as he can, a day’s march ahead of the evil ; hut the evil is 
ever at his heels, and the distance by which he can keep himself 
in advance is all he will ever have to boast of. In any given 
state, of things however promising, the principle which forms 
the greatest discovery of the present age, the principle which no 
man that objected to it ever stated fairly or ever understood, the 
principle of Population, will bring on a balance of the results 
with the efforts, as surely as the resistance of fluids in the ratio 
of the square of the velocity, will bring on a balance in the case 
of the swimmer. It is true that its discoverer stopped, like 

• ^ him that left half-told 

The §tory of Cambuscan bold.’ 

He appears to have thought its tendency was to persuade men to 
submit quietly to the cage whose existence he demonstrated ; in- 
stead of viewing it as the discovery, which the moment the masses 
understand it sufficiently to ask how there comes to he the cage, 
will shatter the shackles of the commercial world, and make man 
walk upon this earth as if the thing belonged to him. But all 
this will come in time. The root of the present mistake is here. 
Men make corn grow by ploughing ; the more men the more corn, 
if land be at their service without restriction, or even, to a certain 
extent, if their labour be applied in turning over more thoroughly 
the soil of a given field ; — therefore on an island of a hundred 
acres, double the men must make double the wheat, and so on 
ad wjinitum. This is a fair represenlatioii of what half that 
write on the interests of the working classes, cannot perceive to 
be untrue ; and what is worse, they are apt to call men by all 
kinds of ill names, who see a little farther into the mill-stone 
than themselves. If they say ' people may emigrate,’ then 
comes the fact that Emigration, though it be a valve, is just 
such a valve as may leave any imaginable pressure of misery 
according to circumstances. The supporters of the Corn Laws 
are the friends of an organized system of emigration. They 
consider it, (as a steam-engineer does his valve), as producing 
exactly that combination of safety and high pressure, which is 
most desirable for their purpose. 

The arguments against competition \concimence'], contained 
in this Sitting, all finally come aground on this rock. Granting, 
for the occasion, that the Saint-Simonian Select Vestry 
shall answer in the best possible way for regulating the 
division of employment while there is enough for all, how will it 
proceed when this ceases to be the case ? It must either give 
each a starving portion, which is what it does not calculate 
on } or it must leave those to get the best portion, who can best 
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persuade other men to give them it, which is no removal from 
the present state of things. The truth is, the Saint*Simonian 
theory is in pursuit of what the eloquence of the British Parlia- 
ment denominates * a mare’s nest that is, it is based on the 
expectation of finding something which nature has not made 
and never will. 

The introduction of Banking in the same Sitting, it is fair 
to state, is limited to what vnay be considered as the legitimate 
objects of that occupation; though in the present instance 
brought in aid of a baseless and impracticable theory. The 
French, with the exception of the period of which 
cured itself, have not been very generally bitten with what may 
be properly called an English and Scottish mania. If, like our- 
selves, they have not made good use of the fact that any nation 
may without danger save itself the whole amount of the metallic 
coinage, by employing a paper limited to tjie quantity which will 
cause the note to purchase a certain standard quantity of gold, — 
they have at all events not fallen into the insanity of calling for the 
issue of superfluous paper whose value is to be effected by a cor- 
responding sinking of the value of the currency at large in the 

S ockets of the holders ; nor the still greater unreasonableness of 
emanding that the gain, legitimate or illegitimate, from paper 
money, should be divided among such private persons as find it 
convenient to take it. Upon both these points, the Saint- 
Simonians have a right to claim the credit of having been *sage$, 
tris-sagesJ* 

The ' Eighth Sitting’ opens with a passage which appears de- 
cisive, within certain limits at least, of the question whether the 
Baint-Simonians regret the inroads which ‘ criticism’ has made 
on the ^organic’ periods, or whether they meant merely to state 
that such things were. The tone of the book throughout had a 
strong tendency to bring the reader to an earlier decision ; but 
any premature inference has been cautiously abstained from# 

^ During Ihe three centuries it took to effect the destruction of social 
order as constituted in the middle ages, the steadiest defenders of the 
])apa1 government and the feudal institutions have strongly felt the fact, 
that THE UNITY of reiis'ioti and the hierarchy political or miliiary 
once broken in upon, it was all over with a state of things they 
looked back on with affection. Their efforts have been useless: the 
institution of nobility is defunct 3 the liberty of different mode* of wor- 
ihip has been proclaimed, De Maistre, Dk la Mrnnais, Db Mont- 
L08IEK, have nobly expressed tlieir regrets and indignation j they have 
covered with their contempt this new form of society, stripped of 
gither authority or faith, given up to indifference and anarchy, and 
widowed of its ancient meinories ; but their funeral chants, drowned 
by the shouts of the conquering party, have had no effect upon the 
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massed^ or if they have been heardj have excited nothing but anger 
and hatred. Some individuals have responded to them with warmth^ 
and repeated them from conviction j but very few have been able to 
appreciate all there was that was great, and at the same time, that 
was feeble in these last sighs of thcT expiring middle age 

This seems conclusive. The Saint-Simonians are not the 
middle ages, but they will be as like them as they can. They are a 
reproduction of the old fallacy, ' Give us all power, and you shall 
see how happy we will make you.^ it is only Jesuitism en blome. 

Passing this, the Eighth Sitting proceeds to observations on 
the opinions of everybody who has mentioned property. This 
big word * property,’ they say, has been put forward to mean 
very different things.^ It is quite true ; the possessors of the 
Italian boy claimed his body as property as long as they could ; 
the West Indians do the same, with the bodies in their pos- 
session ; but the serious question is, how many of these claims 
society will finally agree to support. A highwayman claims 
property in what he has taken on the high road; and the 
answer to his plea is, that society has been formed for the express 
purpose of supporting the claim of his opponents, and of 
knocking on the head such claims as his. This is precisely 
the answer which will be made to the slave-holders, when the 
time comes. The Saint-Simonians and they, unite, though for 
different purposes, in trying to mystify the difference between 
honest and dishonest property, — between such as society has 
combined to support, and such as it has combined to hunt down. 

M. Say, and the political economists at large, are charged 
with speaking in general terms of the necessity of supporting 
the rights of property ; and are asked, whether they mean to 
blame Christianity for not respecting the claims of slavery and 
vassalage. The answer seems to be, that in the present state 
of society the claims of the robber and the slave-holder present 

* * Pendant Ics trois sibcles qui ont op^rd la destruction dc Pordre social 

constitu^ au moyen age, les plus fermes defenseurs du gouvernement papal 
et de la f^odalitf; ont bicn senti que liMixiTB reii^ieusfi ct la hierarchie 
politique on mUitaWe uiie fois entam^^es, cVn efait fait d*uii pass(5 qu’ils 
chdrissaient. Leurs efibrts out vains : la noblesse est inorte ; ta liberty des 
eultes est proclam^e. De Maistre, De la Mennais, De AIontlosier, 
ont exprim6 noblemcnt leurs regrets et leur indignation j ils ont couvert 
dc leurs tn4pris cette societc nouvelle, privdc d'autorite ct de foi, livr^e 
h Pindifftrence et k Panarckie, veuve dc ses antiques souvenirs ; mais leurs 
chants funbbres, ^touflbs par les cris des vainqueurs, n^ont pas touchd les 
masses, ou s’ils ont et^ entendus, ils n^ont excite que la colbrc et la haine. 
Quelques individus y ont rdpondu avec chnleur, les ont rbpbti^s avee convic- 
tion ; mais bien neu ont su appr^cicr tout ce qu*il y avait de grand, et en 
m^me temps, de laibie dans ces derniers soupirs du moyen hge expirant/**-^ 
p. 214» 
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so comparatively small an object, that political economists may 
be excused for overlooking them in the general term. 

M. De Sismondi is accused of having done something, but 
not enough, to attack that principle of legislators, ' which has 
always been for allowing people to keep in rest, what they have 
gained by toil*,* The instainies given, resolve themselves into 
his having opposed what may be assumed to have been the 
leading error of the French sect called the * economistes,* th^ 
opinion that there was some extraordinary virtue or national 
profit, in that portion of production which goes into the form 
of rent ; an opinion founded on the simple fallacy of overlooking, 
that all that goes into the pocket of the rent-owner, must come 
out of the pocket of some one else. 

Malthus and Ricardo are stated to have arrived at the con- 
clusion, ‘ that the difference in the qualities of land, permits a 
part of the produce of some, to be applied to other purposes 
than the maintenance of the cultivators.* Passing over any 
error in this conclusion, whose ever it may be, which consists in 
represeifling the difference of qualities of land as the cause of 
the existence of rent, instead of being only the cause of the 
differences in its amountt,— they are blamed for coming hastily 
to the conclusion, that rent should be at the disposal of the 
owner of the land. And here the debate must be cut short 
by coming at once to the question of utility, and asking whether 

♦ ‘ — ropinion des l^gislatcurs, (pii ont toiijours voulii qn'on pfit garder 
dansle repos, ce qu’onavait acquis par le travuU.' — Exjwsifhn, p. 222. /. 18. 

f If a man of six feet and another of five, wade through a ford of four 
feet, one will he two feet out of the water and the other one ; but it 
would be a mistake to say their difference of heights was the cause of the 
primary phenomenon, which is the water’s being four feet deep, — or 
that the water would not equally have been of this depth, if all the men in 
the world had been of the same height. This is the kind of mistake that 
has been made rcsp<!cting tlie cause of rent. The eonsequcnces do not 
divide, till arriving at the question of ; and then the right set leads 
to the conclusion that the abolition of tithes would he a bonus to the land- 
lords, and the other to the consumers. The community would look very 
foolish, if, by a miscalculation on this point, it should allow itself to be made 
to pay for the commutation of the tithe, and so put the amount into the 
pockets of the landlords. 

It is well never to lose an opportunity of impressing this. Because there 
is a fallacy abroad, which consists in saying the two explanations have no 
essential difference. And it is peculiarly important at this time, when 
there appears to be u disposition to stir up the subject of Tithes. The 
clergy, who have among them men quite able to grapple with a question of 
political geometry, are interested above all otliers in understanding the real 
state of the case, and commuting a dangerous kind of property in a manner 
advantageous to all parties, on some plan like that proposed by the late 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford in his Letter to 
Lord Howick. It is to be hoped something of this kind in Ireland, is what 
nsinisters mean by ‘ improving the condition of the clergy.’ 
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in the cultivation of a new country, as for instance North 
America, — and all countries have been new at some time, — it 
would be politic and useful to say, * Cultivate your land as fast 
as you are able, but remember, toe moment any of you succeeds 
in bringing a piece into a condition to pay any rent, the rent 
shall be taken from you by somebody else and whether, if 
this would be impolitic, there would* ever come a season when 
it would be politic and useful to utter a similar announcement 
in a country, — and that includes all countries,— which had grown 
up under the preceding process. And the Saint-Simonians 
must not be allowed to entangle the question, with whether rent 
be a good subject for* taxation, or whether it be an enormity 
deserving to be abated by the pitchforks of the posse comitaiHs 
that the owners of rent should rob with a six-pounder on the 
high road by means of Corn Laws. The question is not either 
of these, but whether honest rent is to be left in the hands of 
the owner of the land, or is to be given to a Saint-Simonian 
committee that wants to have the disposal of it. 

In their attack on * Legistes el Publicistes^ the Saint-Simo- 
nians take imperfect definitions of ' property' and ‘ liberty,’ and 
then crow over their success in attacking them. Property they 
represent as being " the right of absolute disposition of certain 
things, in any way not prohibited by law and liberty, as ' the 
right of doing anything which the laws do not forbidJ Now 
both these are manifestly only lawyer's definitions. The real 
definition, both of property and liberty, is the right of unlimited 
disposition in all ways which public utility, or the promotion of 
the greatest happiness, does not prohibit ; and law is only the 
limping agent, by which the public utility, tant bien qne mal, 
is professed to be promoted. And this brings the whole to the 
question of utility, or in other words, of the desirableness of 
©elect Vestries. 

The * Ninth Sitting' is on Education. All sects and parties 
look forward to education ; some fairly, the most part unfairly. 
The Jesuits say, let us teach all men to be Jesuits from their 
cradle, and you shall see what merry Jesuits the world will be. 
The Church of England, or a substantial part of it, says the 
same. The question is a somewhat complicated one. Children 
must be taught something before they can be taught reasons. A 
boy must be told to steal or not to steal, to lie or not to lie, 
before he is capable of judging for himself whether stealing and 
lying are for the general happiness. The fair conclusion pemaps 
is, that that is the best education, which is luckiest in instilling 
the greatest number of true truths before the scholar is capable 
of judging for himself, and along with it the greatest capability 
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forjudging of truth for himself afterwards. * What is a good 
education/ is therefore only a ramification of Pilate’s question, 
‘ What is truth V Hence there appears to be a general necessity 
for cutting ofiP that part of an' argument which says, * Our sect 
will be acknowledged the best of all sects, if you will only 
enable us to train up all the world to think so.’ 

The * Tenth Sitting’ continues the subject of Education. It 
discusses the relative merits of reason \raisonnemen(\ and feeling 
[sentimenti,* as guides for the investigation of troth ; and 
leans towards the latter. The juster conclusion Vvould have 
been, that feeling and reason often go together, sometimes 
not ; and that man, to please some incomprehensible power, 
has been placed as on an arena, to practise himself in bnnging 
his feeling into subjection to his reason. 

The ' Eleventh Sitting ’ is a continuation of the same subject. 
The ‘ Twelfth ’ is entitled on Legislation. It speaks lightly of 
the institution of juries, as founded on mistrust of the magis- 
tracy t ; and regrets canomzation, excommunication, and indul- 
gences, as gone-by meaiis of preserving order among the 
citizens.]:. It promises to enter on the theory of punish- 
ments, and ' the organization of the body appointed to apply 
this theory to the different social actions^.’ The reader 
will take notice, that he has never arrived at the most im- 
portant point of all, which is, who is to make the laws that 
somebody is to apply. He will probably have begun to 
suspect, that this is the mystery of mysteries, and to be 
curious to know who in the end will be found to have kept it 
for themselves. Repressive means are to be very gentle. See., 
there are to be no autos dafi ||; ‘ but this is not it/ we want the 
law-makers. All modifications in the divers codes that are to 
be, are to be made by ‘the individuals who are most 
capable of appreciating their justice and utility^.’ But 
how are the men to be determined ? There may be more 
who think they have capacity, than can get into the legis- 
lative hall ; and who is to strike the difference ? A hint 
touching ‘ counts and barons of industry**,’ intimates that 
they are to be ‘ organized as a hierarchy according to merit ;’ 
but who is to settle the merit? The world stands on a 
tortoise ; but what is the tortoise to stand on ? Stick close to 
the question, and you will doubtless know in the end. Each 
division, as commune, village, town, or nation, is to have a 
‘ r^glement d’ordre* [in English, a Book of Rules and Regulations] 
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for industry, and a committee of * capable men^ to cause it to be 
* observed or modified and ‘ there you have the composition of 
the magistracy as regards industry Still, what is to 
be the mode of election of a capable man V Is it to be 
by the householders, or in the mode in which the Dutch in 
simple times are said to have elected a burgomaster ? But ‘ you 
are not to forget, gentlemen, that, the future, on our plan, 
is to know nothing of those endless and hateful discussions 
about property Nevertheless, if anybody w;/// quarrel, the 
committee ts to be the arbitrator There are to be no 
disputes about widows or minors ; because the committee of 
the * commune^ [* commune^ is pretty nearly French for parish ; 
the parish committee, — we all know parish committees,] is to take 
care of them all, instead of leaving them to * the direct and so 
frequently blind provision, that might be made for them by indi- 
viduals J,' to wit theirhusbands and fathers. And * as there is 
to be no transmission of property, either during life or after 
death, but in the form of a bargain for time ; all sales, disposals 
of interests, wills, transfers, pledges, mortgages, assignments, 
&c. are to be unknown This is to lead to ‘ the disappearance 
of the whole cloud of keepers of records, attorneys, advocates, 
lawyem, and men of business, who are now continually employed 
in settling and keeping up those rights, which are all to be 
settled by an appeal to the arbitration of the “heads of the 
industry department;” for since the distribution of all proceeds 
is to be in their hands, of course disputes about property can 
be carried no where else ||.’ This is all. It is to be the republic 
of ^ Mon Oncle Thomas f where all men were to be free and 
equal, but every thing was to be done according to the directions 
of the Grand Regulator, Who is to be Grand Regulator here, 
is never settled ; what the tortoise stands upon is never found. 

It is almost lost words to say, that a boy of fifteen should be 
whipped and soundly, who had made such bad use of his oppor- 
tunities of gaining knowledge, as to hold for eight-and-forty 
hours to a scheme so unlicked, so feeble, and so swept and gar- 
nished of every thing like manly wisdom, (assuming honesty), 
as this. If it is honest, then the case comes under the head 
of ring-dropping ; which is a different category. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth ' Sit- 
tings’ introduce Religion. On which it is enough to state, and 
leave every man to decide on its truth by his experience, — that 
there never was but one class of men that needlessly introduced 
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religion as the instrument of settling men s temporal affairs, 
and but one other class that ever have submitted to it. The 
world wants honest lawgivers, not pious ones. If piety will make 
men boniest, let them favour u^ with the honesty, and keep the 
piety for God and their own consciences. There never was a 
man that brought piety upon the board when honesty would do, 
without its being possible lo trace a transfusion in the shape of 
money or money’s worth, from his neighbour’s pocket into his. 
The object of puzzling the question with religion is clear. You 
cannot quarrel for sixpences, with the man who is helping you 
the way to heaiij/eii. The man who wants youi' sixpences, there- 
fore, assumes a religious phraseology, which is cant; and cant 
is fraud, and fraud is dishonesty, and the dishonest should have 
a mark set on them. There is no reason why measure should 
be kept with men, who stoop to call themselves ‘ Father,’ and 
pick up the shabbiest falsehood in the^.^ink of despotism, for 
the chance of persuading silly men aVUSp women to prove the 
paternity by making their ancestor their heir. 

The Fifteenth " Sitting’ is a digression on the work of M. 
Auguste Comte entitled ‘Third Part of the Working-man’s 
Catechism.’ 

The pamphlet next cited in the head of the Article, throws 
light on the Saint-Simonian ideas of government, as well as of 
what is announced as the particular subject. After date &c. 
it begins, 

‘ Our Father Enfantin said : 

^ Dear Children,’ .... 

Horns and a tail would not be more decisive to a frightened 
child at midnight, than such a beginning ought to be, to every 
man of common experience and good sense, of the character to 
be expected in the remainder of the thing that carries it. 
Nothing that is lionest, ever before presented itself under such a 
formula; but there may be novelties under the sun. The 
* Father ’ begins, in a style evidently meant to be copied from 
the Christian scriptures, to inform his children that he had 
always told them a time of anarchy must come, and that it was 
needful for them to pass through it before they could arrive at 
what was perfect and complete. The authority under which 
they had lived hitherto, he tells them, was despotic. ‘ We 
[which means he\ had done much ; but for all that, power is in 
what is, and not what has been ; it is here, it is alive, it is before 
you * ;’ to wit, Father Enfantin. 

He proceeds to recal the transactipns of the last three years. 


* Seance du samedi 19 nocembre. p. 2, L 12, 
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* When we founded the hierarchy, I called Bazard to partake with 
me the supreme authority/ 

Father Enfantin, therefore, was the fons et origo* He was the 
Grand Regulator, the ‘ (hide Thomas.^ . 

'Bazard [the shabby fellow] asked for time to reflect; time! 
and so all our life was to be spent, in going to one and to the other/ 

'From that time to this, it is I that haye originated all that has 
been thought, all that has been done in the .way of the doctrine. 1 have 
ORIGINATED it in the face of thccontinualo/jpo^ihowof Bazard, of Bazard 
who was everlastingly demanding time for reflection/ 

'The dogma was Jaid down [Father Enfantin is the dogma] j 
Bazard disputed it; and for all that, Bazard put it into shape, and in 
such a way as answered alt the objections he had made to it himself/ 

This is tolerably decisive of Father Enfantii/s ideas of good 
government*— Good government is. Father Enfantin. He goes 
on to complain, tliat Hazard had been busying himself with the 
July Revolution, — trou||Pig himself, apparently, with good and 
bad forms of government,*— instead of pushing the Saint-Simon- 
ian doctrine as he was desired. Enfantin and Bazard appear to 
have been two young cuckoos in one nest ; and the public is 
introduced to the process by which ' the elder and more terrible^ 
proceeds to turn the other out. 

Father Enfantin goes on to state, that ' he has demonstrated 
by his labours ever since their commencement, that he and not 
Bazard was in position to call for Woman. All his w-^orks, he 
says, bore tokens of this desire. Bazard, on the contrary, said 
not a word about it. Bazard thought the times required male 
virtues * Enfantin wished to show a catholic spirit, and have 
the due proportion of female also. Man and Woman, he says, 
make a social individual ; but ' Texploitation de la femme par 
Fhomme existe encore, et e’est la ce qui constitue la n6cessitc 
de notre apostolatf.’ 

Follows much, about the ' problem of man and woman J,'’^and 
how the ' etres h aftections profondes" would repulse the ‘ ctres 
^ affections vives' and vice versa, if it was not for the mediating 
influence of the Priest §. Divorce is to be admitted, because it 
is necessary for the preservation of such individuals as are gifted 
with ‘ Tamour progressif,^ which is defined to be loving first one 

* ' J^avais, par mes travaux dans la doctrine,^ depuis Ic moment oa 
sV*tait fait sentir a nos Sines la foi rcligicuse, indicpie qiie j’dtais seul de 
nous deux en position d’appcler la femme. Tous mes travaux portaicnt 
I'emprcintc dc ce di^sir. Bazard, au contrairc, n'eii parlait pas j Bazard 
pensait que la vie politique dans laquclle nous lotions, ct oh nous oontinuions 
a marcher, 6tait telle que nous avions siirtout a di'veloppcr parmi nous, 
eten face des honimes, des vertus males pour &c .’ — Stfance (hi 19 nov. p. 4. 

f p. 6. 5. J p* 8. § p. 19. 
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and then another^. Divorce ia, consequently divided into three 
cases; viz. where the parties only agree in not loving one 
another, where both parties are respectively in love with some- 
body else, and where the necessity arises from only one of them 
being so affected f. The conclusion is, that Father Enfantin 
recommends there shall be Mnariages successifsj/ but ^the 
limit, the time, the duration' [does ‘ the limit’ mean how many 
at once?] he says he must leave to the ladies to settle, and then 
hurries away from the question, as if he meant to intimate the 
rest was indecent. 

But Father Enfantin has not the whole t© himself ; for on his 
saying that ^ lie stands alone at the he^d of the doctrine' (mean- 
ing, apparently, that he stands without a woman to help him), 
Pierre Leroux * interrupts with vivacity.' Pierre charges him 
with setting up a doctrine which has been rejected by the 
* college,’ and says he shall withdraw* The Father answers by 
prosing about the difficulty of maintaining equality between 
men and women of ^ affections profondes^ and men and women 
of ^ affections vives.' A squabble ensues ; in which others join 
on both sides. Father Enfantin, who was to bring the whole 
world into such orderly order, is tossed about on a sea of dispu- 
tation. Many glimmerings of common-sense display themselves 
among his opponents, which only excite wonder by what malice 
of the dasmon such people came there. One speaker warns the 
women in the galleries against the Father, and the women in the 
galleries cry * Dili, oui He accuses the Father of having only 
told half. He replies, he has told it all to the * college.' The 
accusant says, he knows that, and he knows what it was, too. 
The Father replies, * that his theory was, that his ideas on woman 
were neither obligatory nor to be practised at the present moment, 
and that anybody who should attempt to practise, or lead others 
to practise, new notions on the relations of man and woman, 
wouldi be no Saint-Simonian^.' Subsequent disputants state the 
charges meant, to be promiscuous intercourse || and adultery %. 
Father Enfantin protests against the possibility of his doctrine 
leading to adultery. He is told, that if he has no such thing as 
adultery, it is because he has made adultery the general rule**. 
The dispute is carried on through another Sitting. The dissid- 
ents retire ; and Father Enfantin declares, that * as the means of 
realizing the liberty of the Saint-Simonian women, he shall 
begin by destroying the hierarchical distinctions which have 
heretofore existed among the women as well as men, and making 
them all return to a state of equality among themselves.' It is 
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announced in large letterSs that there are no more women in 
the hierarchy. The apoatleship, is to be an apoatleship of men. 
Man may be classed in ranks* because he has long been free as 
regards the woman ; but woman m^ not be classed* * tiirherself 
shall have been revealed*.’ The Eather takes an empty arm- 
chair, and puts it as a symbol that woman is not theref. 
Woman, he says, is ' in a state of being called and by way-of 
helping her, he turns her out. The dissidents are gone ; and as 
may be conceived, the rest of the assembly conclude by crying 
' Ouif Quit* to every thing that is said. 

If the poor women are not ‘ exploitSes* here by Father Enfantin, 
there is no truth in man or woman. There can be no doubt that 
the political inequality of woman is a remnant of the barbarous 
state, which will be removed exactly as that state is receded from, 
and that a time will come when the equal rights of women will be 
made a powerful lever by somebody. But Father Enfantin is 
manifestly not the mani 

Follows a " Note on Marriage and Divorce/by Father Rodrigues. 
It announces that a man is to have only one wife at a time ; and 
is only to have many, one after another J. It contains lucubra- 
tions on the nature of marriage, which are at all events needless. 
In all cases of this kind, a remote flavour — what a French cook 
calls a sowjjfon— of indelicacy is the charm. True delicacy is to 
faire des erifam and say no more about it. People like the Saint- 
Simonians, never think they can say enough. The case may be 
different in France ; but in England every blockhead knows all 
that is necessary, without occasion to hold a Vestry meeting. 

If a naturalist were discussing the connexions of birds, it 
would be very strange if he did not remark, that their attach- 
ments last for a summer, which is the period demanded for 
bringing up their young. It is worthy of notice that the Saint- 
Simonians in all their discussions never once allude to the fact, 
that the well-being of the human progeny, prolonged as the 
case is by the succession of younger children, demands as 
imperiously, that in the biped without feathers the general rule 
should be attachment for life. 

Finally, no further light is ever thrown on the mystery of the 
right of governing. The nearest that can be come to it, is that 
the mode of propagating a Father appears to be, that he is to be 
called by his predecessors. It is to oe a government of the most 
cunning, modified by what the rest will bear. 

The remaining subjects cited at the head of the Article, have 
bonds of connexion with the Saint-Simonian theories too strong 
to be overlooked ; though it is not denied, that good of various 
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kinds may arise from their agitation, in the same manner as the 
alchymists were the instruments of turning out many useful 
discoveries, A state of activity, even though not altogether 
right, is better than one of torpor; the only important 
evil the world is capable of, saving the impact of a comet, 
would be the arrival of one of the * organic epochs’ of the Saint- 
Simonians, . 

The opinions of the Saint-Simonians are reproduced on this 
side of the Channel in an octavo volume ' by John Gray witli 
the addition of a new discovery, on ' The Principle of Exchange/ 
The principle resolves itself into a proposal that the government 
should issue a kind of billets or bank-notes to every person who 
chuses to lodge property in certain warehouses, and the billets 
are to be circulated as money. The effect of this, it is supposed, 
would be, to produce * a market ad infinitum*/ 

^Produce without any limit ; call in the aid of magic, if you please, 
to increase the respective products of labour, and still the market can 
never be overstocked, nor can any difficulty be experienced in selling, 
for a fair price, that which you produce.* — p. 26. 

The mistake is simply in believing, that such billets, when 
they came to be multiplied, would go on purchasing the same 
amount of commodities they were first given for. It is a repeti- 
tion of the fallacy produced in one form by Pitt and Sinclair, 
and in another by those who call for the issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes to anybody who will lodge property in return. There 
is such a thing as depreciation; which the moment the medium 
of whatever kind in circulation exceeds a certain amount, 
causes the value of all additions to its numerical volume to be 
swallowed up, by reducing the value of the whole circulating 
medium in the pockets of the holders, to the same value as be- 
fore the increase. Suppose the proposed billets to have super- 
seded all other kinds of circulating medium, and that forty 
millions of them are just sufiicient to carry on the business of 
the country as at present. Let the number in circulation be 
made fifty millions, and the exchangeable value of each billet, — 
the quantity of beef and butter that will be to be had for it in 
the market,— will fall in exactly the proportion of four to five ; 
and what will have been gained by that? Or in other words 
prices will rise, and the same quantity of things that used to be 
bought with four bits of dirty paper, will now be only to be bought 
with five. Any simpletons can make bits of paper legal tender, 
and declare that they are equal in public estimation to some- 
thing else though they are passing for three-fourths of the value 
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under their noses. But all the conjurors on earth cannot pre- 
vent the rise of prices which will make the increased number of 
bits of paper buy only the same quantity in the market as the 
old. Some have tried a maximum, which means everybody 
taking what they like ; but nobody diked it in the end except 
the thieves. If it is urged that the billets could not be depre* 
dated ^ because on the first hint of depreciation, holders might 
have the commodities out of the national warehouse on demand, 
—the question arises, whether they are to have the commodities 
at the old market prices or today ^s. If at the old, the plan will 
not go on a week ^vithout all the commodities in pledge being 
taken out, whereby the. plan will be put into the category of 
things non-existent. If at today's, nobody will take the trouble 
of asking for the commodities, and so the depreciation will go 
on as stated. It is to be feared the plan is thus in the figure 
the ancients called a crocodile. If the representation was limited 
to saying that by substituting this paper-money to a certain 
amount, there might be a saving to somebody of all the gold 
that would be dispensed with as an instrument of circulation, 
this is nothing but what it has long been earnestly endeavoured 
to press upon the public. But it is not ; the representation is, 
that it would give us Fortunatus's wishing-cap. The subject of 
depreciation is a complicated one, and cannot be gone further 
into here, except by reference to the Article in the First Number 
of this Review*, where it has been treated of at large. 

There are probably few schoolboys who have not at some time 
meditated on the prodigious convenience it would be, if the 
gingerbread-merchant would only take pebbles instead of half- 
pence, and if other shopkeepers would only agree to support him 
by taking them from one another in like manner. And it is likely 
there may have been considerable racking of youthful brains, to 
know why so promising a plan should not be immediately 
reduced to act. The reason is simply here, — depreciation. If 
the shopkeepers were to start with ever so virtuous a resolution 
to take each pebble for a halfpenny, they would find, that 
though they might persist in this, the art of man could not 
prevent ounce rolls from rising in price, first to two pebbles, 
then to four, then to eight, and finally to as tremendous a multi- 
tude as the farthings that were given for the horse that had 
eight nails in each shoe. Prices would rise, in fact, till all men 

* The Article on the ‘ Instrument of Exchange,' from the Westminster 
Review, No. I. Republished with Additions appropriate to the period of 
republicatloii. Addressed to the Fund-holders and the Labouring Glasses. 
Second Edition, with corrections and additions. 1830. To be had of all 
agents of the Westminster Review, 
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became pebble-merchants ; — till cart-loads of gravel, and wheel- 
barrowfuls for small change, circulated in the comniuni^ at 
something about the present market price of that commodity. 
The proposed bank-notes (it not allowed to be returned at the 
old prices) would go on in the same manner, till they settled at 
the value per waggon-load, which they might possess as old 
and by no means cleanly* paper*. ^ ^ ^ 

Another of the same author’s mistakes is so odd, that it is 
impossible to avoid noticing it. 

^ The whole science of political economy, or Vow to make wealth,'* 
may be reduced to a simple receipt, — to one as plain as any in The 
Cook's Oracle. Thus, — ^'fake due portions df land, labour, and capital, 
pound them well up together in a mortar, and the wealth is made. 
jVorc,— Capital is made of land and labour, so that your wealth never 
need be of insufficient quantity, until yon have exhausted your stock of 
one of these two ingredients, provided your mortar be not too small/ 

* The mortar is all that is wanted : at present, we have no mortar. 
See to it, ye politicians and &c.’ — p. 197. 

In this there is only the omission, that what comes out of the 
mortar must be as good as what was put in, and a little more to 
keep the pounder,— or else what is compounded is not wealth 
but poverty. The simple existence of this necessity, is what 
brings all this race of apothecaries to a stand-still. 


'* A passasfe in the treatise attributed on dubious authority to Plato 
under the title of the Eryxias, proves the ajjitation of a question of this 
nature at a very early period. Whether he was Plato or not, the wise old 
Greek who wrote it, (all the Greeks were old, and consequently wise), 
appears to have had a suspicion there was something he did not under- 
stand. 

avnKa ydp ovroi Kap^tjcovioi vojueor/iari xpwvrat rocS^e. cy Sep/iartfi 
/iiiicp^ arroSeferaij oaorre (rrarffpoe to fiiyeSoc fidXiara* o, ri Seeart 
TO eyajroSedejxeyov^ ovSeic yiv(yaK€t, el fAt} ol rrotovyrec* tJrcL Karetr^ 
^payiafiiv^ tovt^ vofAil^ovtri, KCft 6 wKeierm roiavra KeKrrj/ieyoc, oSroc 
TrXeiara Sokci ^pi/jaara KcKT^trOai* koI wXovtriiiTaroc eJyat. ei id nc 'srap 
fjfxty TrXeiara roiavra KeKrrjfiiyoQ eiri, ovSey ay jadXXoy irXodaioc t; ei 
TToXXdc rdfy iK rov opovQ Eryxias. Plato Aldi, II. p. 401. 

' For, for instance, those Carthaginian people use a money of this kind. 
There is tied up in a little leather bag something most commonly about 
the size of a gold ounce ; but what it is that is tied up in it, nobody knows 
except the doers. After whicli they seal it up, and pass it as money. And 
he that has the most of these, is held to have the most wealth and be the 
richest man. But if anybody with us had ever so many of such kind of 
things, he would not be a bit richer than if he had a quantity of the peb- 
bles from the hill.’ ^ ^ , v 

It might be concluded from this, that the Carthaginians had a leather 
currency. The seal spoken of,— to make the thing feasible, ••must have 
been the stamp of either a public or a private bank, 
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The 'Outline of the Rational System of Society’ contains 
five ‘ Fundamental Facts twenty dicta entitled * The Constitu- 
tion and Laws of Human Nature, or Moral Science of Man 
twelve * Conditions requisite for Hdman Happiness six heads 
of ‘ The Science of Society, or Socitil State of Man a * Creed 
and Duties of the Religion of the System’ in seven articles; 
two illustrations of the assertion that 'A Rational Govern- 
ment will attend solely to the Happiness of the Governed ; ’ 
twenty-nine clauses of ‘ A General Constitution of Government, 
and Universal Code of Laws, derived from the Constitution and 
Laws of Human Nature,’ of which four are ‘ On the Liberty of 
Mind or Conscience,’ three ‘ On the Irresponsibility of Man,’ 
seven * On Providing for, and Educating the Population,’ six 
' On the General Arrangements for the Population,’ seven ‘ On 
the Government of the Population, and Duties of the Council,’ 
and two (a brief allowance for a nisi priits lawyer) ‘ On the 
Adjustment of Differences;’ moreover four ‘ Conclusions’ and 
three ' Concluding Remarks ; ’ the whole on so much of a sheet 
of post paper as will allow of directing it as a letter by the general 
post. Nineteen out of twenty of the statements contained in 
these different members, are so manifestly true, as to excite no 
feeling but one of wonder why they came there. It will be suffi- 
cient to notice such as present any possibility of dispute. 

In Law of Human Nature No. IX, it is said that an individual 
must necessarily 'become irrational’ when he is made from 
infancy to receive as truths false notions ; and can only ' become 
rational’ when the contrary. It must be assumed that by 
' irrational’ and ‘ rational,’ is meant reasoning ‘well’ and ‘ill.’ 
In Law No. XIV, that ‘each individual’s whole character, 
physical, mental, and moral, is formed independently of himself,’ 
appears to be too broad a statement ; many individuals form 
great part of their own character themselves. The ‘ Conditions 
requisite for Human Happiness ’ are not bad ; people in general 
would be passably content with them. The heads of the 
‘ Science of Society ’ are all inexpugnable ; saving always the 
question of where the knowledge is to be found. The ‘ Creed 
and Duties’ will not find favour with the lovers of ‘ ceremonial 
worship,’ but are otherwise in the main good ; with the excep- 
tion 01 an apocryphal article at the end, which says that 
certain things may be done without chance of failure, by agree- 
ing with the Rational System of Society— meaning the present 
sheet of post paper. The idea of the business of a ‘ Rational 
Government’ is very rational. Of the ‘Universal Code of 
Laws,’ Law No. VII is of questionable tenor. ‘ No one shall 
be responsible for the feelings and convictions within him, and 
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which are to him the truth, while they continue.’ It is to be 
feared within Bishop and Williams were " feelings and convic- 
tions,’ that it was proper to Burke the Italian boy. 

The difficulty hitherto may, have been small ; but the next 
turn makes amends. Law No. VIII provides, that 

^ Every one shall be equally provided through life, with the best of 
every thing for human nature, by public arrangements 5 which 
arrangements shall give the best known direction to the industry and 
talents of every individual.* 

This is manifestly the plan as before, of swimming first a 
hundred miles an hour, and then a thousand. It is an ex- 
pectation founded on the neglect of all the opposing forces. 

Law No. XV says, that under the Rational System of Society, 
after the children have been trained to it, 

* there shall be no useless private property.* 

This enactment, when it comes to be put in force, will cause 
considerable anxiety in the City. It is oracular. Does it mean 
there shall be no private property of the kinds that nobody can 
use ; or that there shall be none of that universally useless thing 
known by the name of private property ? Reasonable doubts 
may arise on this. The language of legislation should be clear. 

The next enactment says, that 

^ As soon as the members of these communities shall have been 
educated from infancy in a knowledge of the laws of their nature ; 
trained to act in obedience to them j and surrounded by circumstances 
all in unison with them 3 there shall be no individual punishment or 
reward.’ 

This is the ' Training’ fallacy. Let us train everybody our 
way, and then everybody will do well. Eveiybody has been 
training everybody since the days of Solomon ; the question 
therefore rests entirely on the proof, that the " Rational System’ 
is the thing that will make everybody do well. 

Society is not to be composed, as at present, of single families, 
but of communities of from three hundred to two thousand. 
As these communities increase in number, they are to be formed 
ill tens, hundreds, thousands, 8cc. No description is given of 
how they are to marm ; for swarm they must, if they are never 
to exceed two thousand. Each of these communities, it is also 
enacted, * shall possess around it, land sufficient for the support, 
for ever, of all its members, even when it shall contain the 
maximum in number.’ It is not explained what is to be done 
next. Great improvements have been made in operations upon 
cavalry horses in India; but it maybe doubtea whether they 
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will ever be carried so far as to come within the Rational System 
of Human Happiness. 

After all the community has been properly trained, the powers 
of government are to be exercised by all the members, male and 
female, between the ages of thirty*fivc and forty-five. Without 
debating the immediate application, it may be suspected that 
here is one of the alchymists discoveries. It is manifest that as 
a modification of universal suflrage„ the assigning of a term of 
age gives jthe power of striking a perfectly fair average through 
the whole of society, of any dimensions that may be found con- 
venient. If ther6 was any dispute about the proper time of 
life, this also might he settled by making a great number of 
proper times. For example, if all persons were to have a vote 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-two, thirty-one and 
thirty-two, forty-one and forty-two, and so on to the age of 
Methuselah if anybody reaches it,— the number would be a 
little liiore than half of that proposed by the ^ Rational System/ 
and might be altered to any extent either way, by altering the 
length of the voting period here stated at a year. Such an 
arrangement would make an amalgamation of the different 
ages, as near to the proportion which would exist under uni- 
versal suffrage, as can reasonably be desired. It is something 
to have discovered, that a system of fair universal representa- 
tion is at all events perfectly easy as regards number. 

Law No. XXVI is threatening to some people. Nobody that 
has been trained &c. is to be punished, fiut if they do not 
' think and act rationally/ (that is, according to the Rational 
System), they are to be removed by the Council to ‘the 
Hospital for bodily, mental, or moral invalids,’ which of 
course means neither a gaol nor a mad-house. Common-sense, 
like love, though it be shut out at the door, is sure to fly in at 
the window ; — it is what we must all come to. 

By the clauses on the ‘ Adjustment of Differences/ if the 
general council shall ever attempt to contravene the laws of 
human nature, ‘ which is scarcely possible,’ the elders of the 
community who have passed the council, are to call a general 
meeting of all the members of the association men and women 
above sixteen, and they ‘ shall calmly and patiently investigate/ 
and determine by a majority. And if the majority decides against 
the council, it is to be deposed, and the members who have 

E assed the council and are under fifty years of age, and those who 
ave not yet entered it and are above thirty, are to reign in its stead. 
What is to be done in case the new council behaves no better, 
is not distinctly stated ; possibly there is to be a Restoration, and 
90 on toties quoties. All other differences of any descriptioD| ^ if 
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indeed it be possible for any to exist in these communities/ are 
to be ' immediately determined, and amicably adjusted/ by the 
decision of a majority of the three senior members of the council. 

The 'Conclusions’ and 'Concluding Remarks’ declare that the 
time is near at hand, and ‘no human power can resist the 
change. The old system of ignorance and poverty is to be 
utterly destroyed ; individual competition (apparently the Saint- 
Simonian ' concurrence*), »nd national wars throughout the 
world, are to be rooted up. 

' Lkctvrbs explanatory of this New System will be delivered by 
Robert Owjen and his Disciples, on Sunday Mornings at Eleven, and 
Evenings at half-past Seven o’clock, and on‘Wednesday Evenings at 
Eight o’clock, at his Institution, Burton Street, Burton Crescent. 
The first Lecture on Sunday the Tenth day of April, 1831.* 

Mr, Owen is quite right to pull the ass out of the ditch on 
Sundays if he can. There was no known exception either, against 
the man who should be mistaken in thinking there was an ass, 
or that he could pull it out. 

The ' Co-operative* System appears to embody most of the 
peculiarities of the ' Rational/ with some extension on particular 
points. The ' Co-operatives* say that capitalists get rich ; and 
so they desire to be capitalists. It is very fair they should 
do it if they can ; but there still remains the question how. 
The fallacy that besets them is of this kind ; and it is as well 
that honest men should know it. ' Sir Robert Peel, from small 
beginnings, made (suppose) half a million by printed cottons ; 
why then should not we make our own cottons, and divide the 
half million among ourselves?* This looks specious; but the 
answer is not far otf. Suppose this successful manufacturer 
made half a million of money, in thirty years, by supplying on 
an average a million of customers how much is tins a year 
from each ? Arithmetic says, fourpence. If, therefore, the 
whole million customers were to form a Co-operative Society, 
they might save or gain fourpence a year apiece on the article 
of printed cottons, provided they could make them as successfully 
as Sir Robert Peel. But what is Ae chance that they shall 
make them as successfully, or that they shall not make them 
by fourpence a year worse ? The reason why the great fortune 
was made by this particular manufacturer, was because in some 
way or other he contrived to make better, or cheaper, than all 
the world besides. But are the Co-operatives sure they shall 
make better, or cheaper, than all the world besides ? Have they 
more opportunities of studying the secrets of cotton-printing, 
or of keeping them ; and are Uieir agents to display more skill 
and industry for their monthly pay, than anybody else will for 
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the sake of making a fortune ? The fact is the experiment has 
been tried, and it has universally been found that the private 
trader outstrips the agent of the company, as much as if the 
latter had to run with his society^upon his back. It is portion 
of the old and wrell-establishedt principle of the division of 
labour. The Co-operatives arc not desired to admit the principle 
upon assertion ; but it would be well.that they should look into 
such evidence, as goes to prove it to be true. 

Such are the principal counter-inventions now afloat in France 
and England. They show an excitement on the subject of pro- 
perty, which notlfing but the diffusion of sound knowledge can 
turn to good. Let tho rich men of the earth get the masses 
that know something, on their side, — or the masses that know 
nothing, will soon leave them nothing to do but to go to and howl, 
as the scripture advises them. It is time, too, Inat the friends 
of freedom in both countries should demonstrate to their enemies, 
that though novelty of any kind will be acceptable when good 
for anything, they do not depend upon novelty, but are ready 
to show them Marengo with the present pattern musquet, when- 
ever the occasion shall arrive. 

Since this was begun, the French government has committed 
the unwisdom of persecuting the Saint-Simonians. Persecution 
is always a bungler’s craft, that in trying to stop one hole 
opens two. If they are made uncomfortable, let them come 
to England. They shall be received as reverentially, as they 
would be in Turkey. 


Art. IL — The Member : an Autobiography. By the Author of "The 
Ayrshire Legatees,*' &c. Ac.— -London. Colburn and Bentley. 

'piCTION has its own laws of truth : the writer who fairly 
gives himself up to his imagination and forms creations of 
his own, rules them by rigorous rules of justice : genius keeps 
a strict conscience. It is poSj|i})le Mr. Galt be^an his autobio- 
graphy of Mr. Jobbry wi& a, view of advocating Tory tenets, 
and had he commenced a j^mphlet instead of a novel, he would 
have succeeded, doubtless, in sticking up right manfully for his 
habitual opinions ; but put the pen of fiction into his hand, and 
he then must resign himself to the dictates of truth and nature. 
Arbitrary distinctions fode away, the claims of party are for- 
gotten ; the prominent powers or the mind, delighting in their 
own exercise, pursue their career in spite of the suggestions of 
loveer interests, and the writer, in defiance of himself, finds that 
he has arrived at quite a difierent goal from that he started for» 
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This is the inspiration of genius; We little expected the last 
blow at parliamentary corruption would come from Mr. Galt : 
perhaps he expected it as little himself: indeed, we are not quite 
sure that he knows it is one. . 

“ The Member may be said to be Mr. Jobbry's apology for 
selling the vote in parliament he has bought, lieturning from 
India with a fortune competent for the supply of his own wants, 
he finds it not nearly sufligient to satisfy the demands of the 
cousins many degrees removed, who flock about him and stick 
to him like niolluscm to a ship’s bottom on its return from a long 
voyage. Casting about in what manner most effectually to employ 
a portion of spare capital, he comes to tho conclusion, that in no 
way can it be more profitably employed than in the purchase of 
a seat in the House of Commons. Here he so cleverly shifts his 
place, and shuffles from side to side, voting now this way and now 
that, atone time retiring before a division, and now and then giv- 
ing a right-down conscientious vote for the government, that he 
acquires the reputation of an independent member, and attracts 
the attention of ministers, lie is accordingly sounded, and has no 
hesitation in informing them, through their agent, that he can- 
not make up his mind to adhere unitbrmly to their side, until he 
has got a convincing reason. The form in which ministries have 
been in the habit of applying this convincing reason is soon ex- 
plained* Mr. Jobbry learns from a cousin in the country that 
the place of a distributor of stamps is vacant in his district ; for 
this place Mr. Jobbry immediately applies in the proper quarter, 
and after a proper hesitation, and a due understanding, it is pre- 
sented to his cousin. But Mr. Jobbry finds, to his astonish- 
ment, that the place is worth a thousand pounds a year ; and 
as he is well aware that his cousin would have been too glad to 
perform the duties of the station for two or three hundred a-year, 
he enters into a friendly compact with the applicant. Three 
hundred are to content himself, another three hundred is to be 
made over to another cousin, and one hundred is thought a 
suitable provision for Mr. JoJ^j^^s aunt, the widow of a 
Scotch clergyman, who is v€^;;js^nderly dowered; the re- 
maining three hundred, Mr. Jobm^lilpulates, shall be paid into 
a certain bank, to be by him anWally laid out in such public 
subscriptions as may conduce to the honour and glory of the 
name ot Jobbry, and to the strengthening of his electioneering 
interest. Mr. Jobbry’s information as .to the correct mode of 
proceeding in these cases, comes too late, we trust, to be 
useful to speculators in his line; but the public may be 
amused to learn the details of the manner in which similar par- 
liamentary business has been transacted. The passage we are 
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about to quote^ narrating Mr. Jobbry’s mode of receiving con- 
viction, may be •considered a kind of practical commentary on 
the following sentence in a late periodical publication of emi- 
nence, and greatly assist in rightly interpreting similar mystifi- 
cations from the same quarter. 'jIn a country where there is a 
great inequality of wealth, so much enterprise, information, and 
capacity for public business, so man^ ardent, restless, and am- 
bitious spirits, as in Great Britain^ there appears the strongest 
reason to apprehend, that the fabric of the constitution would be 
exposed to continual shocks, and the peace of society inces- 
santly brought into peril, by the turbulence and daring intrigues 
of individuals, unless ^the executive government were in some 
degree charged with the means of bringing those spirits into 
harmony ; and fencing itself round with a strong barrier [of 
Jobbries] cemented by mutual interests [giff-gaft^ scotice^ the 
hopes [of places in the stamp-office] and pride of its retainers. 
These may be stigmatized, perhaps, as unworthy motives of 
action, and unfit to be adopted as the .basis of a system of free 
institutions ; but they are the motives by which nine-tenths of 
both the good and evil which befall mankind are determined, 
whether they be in direct alliance with their system of government 
or not.^ Now in the following passage from Mr. Jobbry’s sup- 
posed confessions, we shall see these motives in actual operation, 
and in direct alliance with the system of government 

^ I took my seat in the middle of the session, which many of my 
Indian friends thought was a souple trick, because the event at the 
time made no noise ; whereas, if 1 had waited for the general election, 
that ill-tongued tinkler, the daily press, would have been pouking at 
rny tail maybe, as I was going in, duly elected, among the rest of the 
clanjamfrey. 

^No sooner had I, as it was stated in the newspapers, taken the 
oaths and my seat, than 1 lifted my eyes and looked about me 3 and 
the first and foremost resolution that I came to, was, not to take a 
part at first in the debates. I was above the vain pretension of making 
speeches j I knew that a wholesome member of Parliament was not 
talkative, but attended to soli^^iness ; 1 was also convinced, that 
unless I put a good price on ,j^^mmmodity, there would be no dis- 
position to deal fairly by iw^^iccordingly, I resolved for the first 
week not to take my seat in any 'particular part of the House; but to 
shift from side to side with the speakers on the question, as if to hear 
them better j and this 1 managed in so discreet a manner, that I ob- 
served by the Friday night, when there was a great splore, that the 
ministers,-from the treasury bench, pursued me with their eyes to fas- 
cinate me,'lvondering, no doubt, with what side I would vote,— but I 
voted with neither. That same evening, more than two of my friends 
inquired of me what 1 thought of the question. By this I could guess 
that my conduct was a matter of speculation j so I said to them that. 
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really/ much was to be said on both sides ^ but I had made up my 
mind not to vote the one way or the other until i got a convincing 
reason.** 

^ This was thought a good joke, and so it was circulated through 
the House, inasmuch as that, when wc broke up at seven o’clock on 
the Saturday morning, one of tlfe ministers, a young soft-headed lad, 
took hold of (me by the arm, in the lobby, and inquired, in a jocund 
manner, if I had got a convincing reason. I gave him thereupon a 
nod and a wink, and said, Not yet ; but I expected one soon, when 
I would do myself the honour of calling upon him 5 ’* which he was 
very well pleased to hear, and shook me by the hand with a cordiality 
by common when he wished me good night,— trusting,” as he said, 

that we should soon be better acquainted/* It will not be my 
fault,** quo* I, if we are not.’* 

^ With that we parted) and I could see by the eye in my neck 
that he thought, with the light head of youth, that he had made a 
capital conquest by his condescension, 

' Now, this small matter requires an explanation, for the benefit of 
other new members. If a man has all his eyes about him, he will 
soon discern that a ministry, if it has three or four decent, auld-farrent 
men, is for the most pari cbmposed of juveniles— state ’prentices — the 
sprouts and offshoots of the powerful families. With them lies the 
means of conciliating members ) for the weightier metal of the minis- 
ters is employed in public affairs, and to the younkers is confided the 
distribution of the patronage, — for a good reason, it enables them to 
make friends and a party by the time that they come, in the course of 
nature, to inherit the upper offices. 

^ I had not been long in the House till I noticed this ) and as my 
object in being at the expence of going thereinto was to make power 
for myself, I was not displeased at the scion of nobility making up to 
me ) and I have uniformly since found, that the true way of having 
a becoming influence with government, is slily to get the upper 
hand of the state fry. 

^ But, on this pccasion, there was a personal reason for my so cleverly 
saying I would call on him for a convincing reason. My second 
cousin, James Gled, when he saw my election in the newspapers, 
wrote to me for my interest, knowing that I would naturally be on the 
side of Government, and stating t^jial; the office of distributor of stamps 
in our countjr was soon to be vacalji -So it just came into my head in 
the nick of time to make a pleasant rejoinder to my lord ) and accord- 
ingly I was as good as my \vord ) and to make the matter as easy as 
possible, I told him, in my jocular manner, when I called, that I was 
come for the convincing reason. 

' I could see that he was a little more starched in his office than 
in the lobby) but 1 was determined to be troubled vrlA io diffi- 
dence, and said, My lord, you’ll find me a mon open ti^n^ictibn 
— a very small reason will satisfy me at this time ; plain 

with your lordship, I must have a reason, — not that I say the Govern- 
ment is far wr 6 ng, but 1 have an incriuation to think that the Oppo- 
sition is almost in the right.'* And then I stated to his lordship, in a 
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genteel manner^ what James Gled had said to me, adding, Jt*s but a 
small place> and maybe your lordship would think me more discreet if 
I would lie by for something better j but I wish to convince his Mcyesty s 
Government that Tm a moderate man, of a loyal inclination/* * 

* His lordship replied, That he had every inclination to serve an 
independent member, but the King's government could not be 
carried on without piatronage ; he was, however, well disposed to 
oblige me/’ 

My lord,” said I, if 1 was seeking a favour for myself, I would 
not ask for such a paltry place as this ) out Tm a man that wants no- 
thing: only it would be a sort of satisfaction to oblige this very 
meritorious man, ]V(r. Gled/' 

^ We had then some further talk ; and he gave me a promise, that if 
the place was not given a\vay, my friend should have it. 

I’m very much obliged to you, my lord, for this earnest of your 
good-will to me j and really, my lord, had I thought you were so well 
inclined, 1 would have looked for a more convincing reason :*’ at 
which he laughed, and so we parted. But, two days after, when the 
vacancy was declared, he said to me, with a sly go, That I was a 
man very hard to be convinced, and requireeba powerful argument/* 

" My lord,” quo’ I, ** I did not hope tobe^taunted in this manner 
for applying to your lordship to serve an lionest man with such a 
bit trifling post.” ^ 

'^Trifling!” he exclaimed 5 it is a thousand a-ycar at least !’* 

Well, my lord, if it be, Mr. Gled is as w^ll worthy of it as 
another j I want nothing myself; but if your lordship thinks that the 
Government is to be served by over-valuing small favours, my course 
in Parliament is very clear.” 

* His lordship upon this was of a lowlier nature than 1 could have 
expected, and therefore 1 reined myself in to moderation ; for 1 saw I 
had gotten an advantage, and in more ways than one. This was the 
case ; for in my Indian ignorance I thought a distributor of stamps 
was some beggarly concern of a hundred a-ycar, but a thousand was 
really past hope 5 it was, however, not judicious to think so before 
my lord. 

^ When I came to consider that the place I had gotten for my 
relation James Gled was so very lucrative, I really felt as if I had 
committed a mistake, and was very angry with myself ; but in reflecting 
a little more upon the subject, 1 sa#' that it might be turned to great 
public good : for inasmuch as the places and posts of Government 
belong to those members and others that get nothing else for their 
services in support of Government, a judicious man will husband his 
share of them, so as to make the distribution go as far as possible. 
Accordingly! as 1 wdl knew that two hundred and fifty pounds a-year 
^pnHh^Ve.been almost liberal godsend to JameSj, I thought that if it 
were would be a great thing, and that there would be seven 

huhdr^^pPr|^to apply to other public purposes. I thereupon wrote 
to him, and laid that I imd got the place for him, but that his salary 
was to be three hundred a-year, the remainder being subject to 
another dis^iosal. 
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^In due course of post I received a most thankful letter formy bene- 
ficence^ agreeing most willingly to be content with his share of the 
allowed emoluments. When I got this letter, and got James estab- 
lished in his place, I then bethought me of the most judicious appro- 
priation that could be made of the surplus ; and there anent I called to 
mind a son that 1 had in the natural way^ who was in the army. To 
him 1 portioned out three hundred pounds per annum, for he had been 
a very heavy cess on me, notwithstanding he was serving his king and 
country 5 and this, it will b‘c^ allowed, was as correct a doing as any 
arrangement of the kind j far more so than that of those who have 
large pensions themselves, from which they make allowances to their 
sons, although these sons be of the patriots tbpt make speeches to 
mobs and multitudes, declaring themselves as pure men, unifullied by 
any aliment drawn from the people j which is, in a sense, no doubt, 
the fact, for their allowances are from their fathers. 

^ Having given the three hundred to Captain Jobbry, T then thought 
of old Mrs. Hayning, my aunt, who was the widow of the minister of 
Dargorble, and had notlniig but her widow’s fund to live upon. So 1 
gave her one hundred pounds, which, it will be allowed, was to her a 
great thing, and it was a very just thing; for as the clergy have no 
right to make money of their stipends, if tliey keep up their station 
and act charitably, the nation should provide for their widows. The 
remaining three hundred I stipulated with .lames Glcd should be laid 
aside in the bank, year by year, to be a fund from which 1 should, from 
time to time, contribute to public subscriptions ; and few things in my 
life have I been more satisfied’ with : for so long us James Gled livedi 
it will be seen by the newspapers what a liberal subscriber I was 
thereby enabled to be to public charities, by which I acquired gireat 
rule and power in them ; and many a poor C^d, and orphan 

likewise, have I been the means of getting well eduea^^. Indeed, I 
take some blame to myself that 1 did not more rigidly enforce the same 
principle of distribution in the salaries of all the posts that 1 got, at 
different times, for my kindred and constituents.’— pp. 36-16. 

The Tory calls this reducing restless spirits to harmony ; the 
Whig exclaims, corruption, baseness, and declares the dignity 
of human nature to be affronted ; the Radical agrees with the 
Quarterly, and allows that these are the motives under which 
nine-tenths of the good and evil of life are determined. Mr. 
Jobbry was desirous to serve a friend^.^d himself — his vote was 
bought, it was again saltj^blc, and Minister was a bidder ; 
can any thing in trade be fairer ? tljr* Jobbry sets his own 
price, and the Minister carries his own 9 bis spirits 
are reduced to harmony (whipped in comes 

into the House ' fenced round by a stl|«p^^ier’ of Jobbries, 
and his Majority is triumphant, and Wtt business of the 
country is done — and who is to blame? Nobod^’of course. 
The Minister avows ii impossible to conduct t» affairs of 
the State without patronage ; Mr. Jobbry cannot have a seat 
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under several thousand pounds ; places must be given to some 
one — and as there is no business to be done, Mr. James Gled 
can transact it as well as any other man. In tlie mean time, 

^ Six Acts’ are passed, foreign wars engaged in, immense debts 
contracted, individual families gorged with public money, com- 
merce is shackled, industry hampered, and the internal govern- 
ment and domestic authority put^into the hands of a class 
solely interested in the maintenance of their own power and the 
pursuit of their own pleasures. It is one of the most curious 
facts in the history of governments, that an intelligent people 
like the English ehould have so long permitted themselves to 
be bought and sold Ay thout even a general murmur ; and that 
even now when the question is come on whether the same 
system is to be continued, there should be permitted hesitation, 
delay, and manifest vacillation. 

We recommend the ' Member’ to all partizans of Reform who 
are at the same time lovers of a sly and dry humour, such as Mr. 
Galt exhibited in the description of the charming wrangles of 
Lawrie/fodd and Baillie Waft, and more particularly to those 
who have suffered tliemselves to be mystified by the fine 
phrases and elaborate sentences of the paid eulogists of ‘The envy 
of surrounding nations’ — the British Constitution as it works. 


Ato. TIT. — \.'^4t^'1S0nnecMon of Sacred and Prophane History, By 
the Rev. Russell, LL.D., Episcopal Minister, Leith. 

— Lond^Ttii 1827. Rivington. 2 a^oIs. 8vo. 

%—Den Gamie Mgyptiske Tidsregnin^y efter Kilderne paa ny 
bearbejdet ; af R. Rask, &c. — Copenhagen. 1829.‘ 


'/l^OGRAPIIY and Chronology are jointly termed the two 
^ great luminaries of history; but there is little room for com- 
parison between them, as to the degrees of light which they 
diffuse over remote periods. The first has brightened from day 
to day, and now affords, .us a tolerably clear and satisfactory 
view over nearly the field which is the subject of our 

survey. But the latter dbn and unsteady, and a shadow 

yet hangs over of the scene, Avhich we shall 

never bp able tp The light of Chronology, in respect to 

the early nerio d^^gj^ ^world, is little better than darkness 

Numerous have efforts Avhich men of the greatest 

learning ai^|;cnius hive made, to penetrate the obscurity of 
the first agC^, and to throw the light of history and chronology 
upon the interesting objects which it conceals from our view ; 

VOL, x\i,"^Westminster Review. z 
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but their labour has seldom been rewarded by success. The 
most important and remarkable attempt to elucidate the chro> 
nology of ancient empires and nations was certainly that of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who endeavoured to calculate the real dates of 
events in the average duration of human life, and of the reigns 
of princes succeeding each other in series, which the ancients 
evidently estimated on erroneous principles. With the results 
obtained by this calculation, which displayed some curious 
synchronisms, Newton compared the scanty evidence that can 
be collected from the remains of ancient astronomy, from the 
positions of the colures of the ancient sphere^ which is said to 
have been made for the use of the Argonauts. The failure of 
this most splendid attempt to illustrate ancient chronology, 
must be attributed to the unstable nature of the materials on 
which its author was obliged to work. Great hopes were 
entertained, at a later period, by Professor Playfair and some 
other writers, of obtaining valuable information from the 
astronomical memorials of the Hindoos, which were believed to 
preserve very ancient observations of celestial phenomena, and, 
in connexion with them, some records of events which occiu'rcd 
upon the earth. But it seems to have been proved that these 
expectations were formed upon fallacious grounds. The great 
astronomical records of the Hindoos, contained in theSurya 
Siddhanta, have been found to consist, not of the memo- 
rials of phenomena actually observed, but of epochs and calcu- 
lations computed backwards according to a technical system : 
they arc, therefore, no chronicles of the times with. which they 
appeared to be connected. The sanguine hopes that Were once 
founded on tlie zodiac of Tentyra and other remldila ot Egypt- 
ian art, have been still more deceptive. 

The attempts which have been made to throw a new light 
on the antiquity of the world, from sources not previously avail- 
able, may contribute to account for the small progress which 
has been made in elucidating and taming to the best account 
the materials of history which havei^r l^an in our possession. 
In the analysis and arrangement of ri^P^nologlcal remains of 
antiquity, little or nothing has been dom With real success since 
the time of Archbishop Usher, and hiil computation still holds 
the ascendancy in all our elementary and systematic works on 
history, though it has been long ago provedi^d now seems to 
be generally admitted, that the principles on which this com- 
putation was founded, are in many respects erroneous. The 
works on general chronology which have issued £rpm the press 
since the time of Usher, many of them ponderous knd volumi- 
nous enough, may be divided into two classes j one, of which 
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the authors are professedly followers of the Archbishop in 
respect to all bis principal calculations, and who only fill up the 
details of his system udth some little variety ; and the other 
consisting of works which are tnere collections of materials, 
little better digested than the iravroMirn 'laropla of Eusebius. 
To the former belong the Tables of Blair and the chronological 
part of the Universal History, at least of the second and later 
editions ; to the latter, the chronological compilations of Jackson 
and of Dr. Hales. 

The work of Dr. Russell of which the title is prefixed to this 
article, contains iln attempt, in many respects eminently sue* 
cessful, to reduce into method and connexion the chronological 
remains of ancient kingdoms and empires, the want of which is 
daily felt by students of history. With this fundamental part of 
the work are interwoven a number of curious and highly interest- 
ing essays on various subjects connected with eastern literature 
and antiquities j comprising, often in a short compass, much of 
the valuable information ft^hich may be gleaned from extensive 
treatises in the great collection of Ugolini.^ In order to prepare 
the way for a complete and satisfactory estimate of such a work, 
it would be desirable, if our limits would allow of the attempt, 
to survey the whole ground on which the claims of different 
nations to historical antiquity are founded, and, in general, to 
examine the sources of ancient chronology. We fear that such 
an undertaking would be far too extensive for the present 
occasion, andj^iat we must confine ourselves to some particular 
points of vtes^j^hich, however, will be the most important and 
intcresting^^y 

We shtul'^fin by taking a brief survey of the sources of 
chronology among that people through whom alone the 
history of Europe comes into relation with that of the East, and 
by whose intervention has been handed down to us nearly all the 
knowledge we possess of the ancient world. 

The credit formerly given to the early chronology of Greece, 
has been greatly on notwithstanding the efforts^ of 

Messrs. Fr6ret» and ii^^rf, in its defence, since the opinion 
has prevailed, confirmed, by the arguihents of WolfJ, that the 
art of writing itself, or at least the frequent practice of this art 
in European Greece, was of far more recent date than was 
formerly supposed?** We shall not attempt to^go over the ground 
which Wolf and those who have opposed him have contended 

* D^l^se de la Clirouologie. 
f Mdm. de 1’ Institut Royal. 1816. 
i Wolfti Prolegom. in Homeii Carmina. 
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inch by inch. We confess ourselves strongly inclined to the 
side which he has taken, though we can scarcely get over all the 
difficulties which he surmounts, and can hardly believe that 
Lycurgus brought back with him to Sparta a regularly trained 
company of Rhapsodi from Vhose recitations, scarcely intelli- 
gible to the rude Dorians of the Peloponnesus, after ages 
derived all that they have* handed down to us of the Homeric 
Poems. Yet it appears impossible to elude the force of the 
arguments by which Wolf has maintained, that the age of 
Pisistratus was the earliest period at which the art of writing 
came into vogue in Europe. By this, however, it is not meant 
that the Greeks at a somewhat earlier'* period, were entirely 
ignorant of letters. It would appear that some knowledge of 
alphabetic characters has been introduced into many countries, 
several ages before they have got into frequent use, or have 
attracted strong or general notice. There is no doubt that 
the Gauls learnt the Greek alphabet from the Pliocseans of 
Marseilles, long before Csesar’s time 3 yet so foreign was this 
acquisition to their habits and prejudices, that not a single 
written word has been preserved in any Celtic dialect from the 
times anterior to the Roman conquest. Among the ancient 
Spaniards, the Turduli boasted, as we are assured by Strabo, 
that they had learned the art of writing, nine thousand years 
before the time of that geographer ; but it would be vain to look 
for the fruits of their lucubrations during these ninety centuries, 
or to determine how much the period has been extended beyond 
the truth. The old story that Cadmus brought letters to 
Thebes, has been too prevalent to be entirely discarded; 
although Wolf has rather gravely objected, that Amphion 
when he built the walls would have stuck up a programme, 
if the Boeotians had really learnt to read, instead of summoning 
the workmen to their labour by his lyre. Every one knows 
the story of the tripods engraven with Cadmeian letters, 
which were shown a thousand years afterwards in the temple 
of Apollo, and which were viewed by^ Herodotus with as little 
doubt as a pious Catholic feels whert^he looks at the authentic 
heads of Melchior and Balthasar. Yet the Greeks in the time 
of the Trojan war, as described by Homer, were ignorant of the 
art of writing, or at least destitute of the practice. This 
inference has been drawn a hundred times from the silence of 
Homer on the subject, though the habits of the Greeks are so 
minutely pourtrayed, and many occasions are brought forward 
on which some allusion to writing would have beeti found, if the 
art had not really been unknown. For example, when Ulysses 
paid sepulchral honours to his drowned mariner Elpenor, and left 
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the spot with an oar stuck into a mound of earth as a memorial, 
we should suppose that the use of letters, if known, would have 
been alluded to, even although as some writer has quaintly 
observed, there was nobody in. the ship who knew how to 
inscribe a proper tomb-stone. * Everybody remembers the 
ahnara Xiypa, which Euripides understood to be mere symbols. 
But passing by these disputed plough scarcely disputable 
points, we may be assured of the, same conclusion, as far as 
we have ventured to assume it, from the rude manner in which 
Solon’s laws were cut upon blocks of wood, in lines directed 
fiovorpo^tfSov , — a sufficient proof of the infancy of the art of 
writing, even at that; time, or at all events of a remarkable 
imperfection in the materials used. 

The very late period from which it appears that writing was 
practised in Greece, is unfavourable to the antiquity of Grecian 
chronology. Some nations have possessed a traditional history, 
authentic in its outlines, and extending far beyond the era of 
written documents; but the foundations of such memorials 
have been genealogies, and not chronological tables or computa- 
tions ; the succession of tiuics, or rather of events, for time has 
no precise measure, is reckoned by generations and not by 
centuries. Michaelis and Eichhom have successfully vindi- 
cated the credit of the Arabian genealogies, which are admitted 
to be of some authority as far back as Adnan the descendant of 
Ishmael, if not up to Kahtan the great progenitor of the 
genuine Arabian stock. But chronology properly so termed 
cannot be trusted beyond the reach of contemporary written 
documents ; and accordingly u'e find that the most learned and 
judicious of the Greek writers, considered the dates of the 
most remarkable events in the early period of their history as 
altogether uncertain, and if we found them less willing to make 
this concession, it would be sufficiently evident from the total 
want of agreement between different historians. The Trojan 
war, according to the date collected from Herodotus, happened 
1270 years before ourerai, but according to Ephorus who is cited 
W Diodorus and Clei^is, two hundred years later. Plato, 
Thucydides and Aristotle, differ from each other as to the era 
of Lycurgus. Africanus who lived while many ancient docu- 
ments now lost were still extant, declared that nothing was to 
be determined in Grecian chronology prior to the Olympiads. 
The earliest date that can be collected from Herodotus, and the 
earliest, as it would seem probable, that was known to that 
patriarch o^ history, was the accession of Pisistratus to the 
tyranny of Athens in B. C. 560. There were man^ Grecian 
historians before Herodotus, as Acusilaus, Hellanicus, and 
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Hecatieufl, but they lived within the period above mentioned^ 
and their worka are lost. Tiie concordant testimony of all the 
most celebrated writers amongst the Greeks^ leads us to this 
result^ and fixes the commenc/^ment of accurate chronology at 
the time from which Herodotus enters upon his continuous 
narrative. 

While such is the character of the old chronology, as wc 
trace it in the works of the principal Greek annalists, it is very 
remarkable that the historical compilations of a later date, and 
tlie modern systems of chronology, display a regular and 
unbroken continuation of dates laid down with the utmost 
precision, and reaching back a millennium and a half from the 
epoch of Pisistratus. Indeed wc have two such systems, both 
accredited by writers distinguished for learning and laborious 
accuracy, almost equally extensive and complete, though differing 
vridely from each other. Each has found its particular advocateSf 
One has been adopted by Usher and the authors of the Universal 
History, and by most English compilers ; the other has found 
many distinguished patrons among the learned of France and 
Germany. 

It is curious to trace the literary history of these systems of 
Grecian chronology ; and we shall begin by a few observations 
on that adopted by Usher. It was sanctioned by the archbishop 
before the other, which is that of the Aruiidelian Marbles, was 
disccn^ered ; a circumstance which accounts for the ascendancy 
it has maintained among English writers. It was adopted by 
Usher from Eusebius and Syncellus, who derived it from Julius 
Africanus. The lately discovered Chronicon of Eusebius in an 
Armenian dress, enables us to trace its earlier history. It is found 
in that work nearly in an entire state, and is in fact an excerpt 
from the Chronographia of Castor. Castor was a compiler of 
ancient history of some reputation, who is cited by Pliny and 
Apollodoms, and is supposed to have been the person against 
whom in part Cicero pleaded the cause of Deiotarus^. His work 
comprised the series of kings, with the exact durations of their 
reigns, in the different countries of Gc^ce, from a period long 
antecedent to the era of Phoroneus, though we are expressly 
assured by Plato, that before that time, nothing in Grecian 
history was known. We have no direct intimation in any 
extiuit passage, wheix^e Castor derived his materials ; but it is 
extremely probaUe that it was from the compilations of 
Eratosthenes the learned geographer, and keeper of the Alex- 
andrian library. The reason on which \re found this supposition 
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bt# well-known computatioii of the era of Troy. Eratoattenes 
waa a great compiler of chronological documents, and waa 
employed by king Ptolemy to 'collect a series of Egyptian 
sovereigns front the records of Thebes. He took the hint 
apparently from Egypt, and not chopsing that his own country.* 
men should be outdone, produced a?j equdly ambitious chronicle 
for the Greeks. It is impossible to conjecture whence he 
obtained the names of kings and the exact years of their reigns ) 
hnt the latter may have been added by Castor, for we are 
assured that Eratosthenes computed technically by the measure 
of three generations to a hundred years. 

Besides this extensive and minute system of historical periods, 
which assumes as we have seen so imposing mi aspect, there is 
another and a distinct chronology of Grecian affairs, of equd 
pretensions, and even more particular and more apparently 
accurate in its details, than the Chronography of Castor. We 
allude of course to the record inscribed on the celebrated Parian 
marbles, which were brought to England by the Earl of 
Arundel hi 1624. For a full and satisfactory account of these 
marbles, and every thing that is to be known respecting them, we 
must refer the reader to tlie second volume of Dr. Bussell’s 
work. 

Their authority as a chronological document has been muck 
disputed. English critics in general have been disposed, 
of late, to hold them in little respect ; but they have had 
several strenuous advocates on the Continent. Fr£ret was 
among the most distinguished of ikese. We observe that 
Professor Bask, in the little work of which the title is given at 
the head of this article, censures an English writer to whom 
be ascribes a discovery of the principle on which Manetho com- 
posed Us Egyptian History, for having neglected the Parian 
record, and preferred the record of Eratosthenes. But even Fr^rct 
has not insisted on the entire accuracy of this document, especially 
in respect to events of a-late date, as the battle of Leuctra, for 
example. An admission, however, of incorrectness in those parts 
of ebronUogy where we have an opportunity of correcting the 
record from other sources, is not likely, as Mr. Mitford has wUl 
observed, to increase our confidence in the same document, in 
respect td dates of a remote antiquity for whidi ^we have no 
other evidence and no aj^al ; and tliis consideration wOl have 
an irresistiUe cogency when we connect with it the surprising 
and eyen ridieulouB pECciaen^s of the Parian .chronicle iii the 
most ancient parts. Wa know that Herod(rtu8j Thucydides, 
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and Plato speak as if they could only conjecture the dates of 
the Trojan war, and of subsequent transactions ; and that even 
Eratosthenes computed the era of the last event in a technical 
reckoning by generations. Yet the marbles inform us in what 
year, and in what night of the month Thargelion Troy was 
burned, and even in what precise year Mars contended with 
Neptune in the court of Areopagus. 

Wc have taken a rapids survey of the sources of Grecian 
chronology, and must refer the reader for its details to the work 
of Dr. Russell, wlio, in his second volume, has treated the 
subject with great learning and clearness of illustration. We 
now pass on to the more important chronology of the Hebrews. 

The diminished credit of the remains of history formerly 
believed to be of very remote antiquity among the Greeks, has 
induced many writers on the Continent, and chiefly in Germany, 
to question the generally received opinion respecting the anti- 
quity of the art of writing among the nations of Upper Asia, 
and particularly among the Hebrews. M. Wolf has alluded 
with some degree of ridicule to the opinion of one of his country- 
men, that the writings of Moses may have been contained in 
books of linen or cotton, somewhat analogous to the “ libri 
lintei*’ of the Romans. The anonymous author of a long and 
elaborate essay in the Hehnstadt ‘^Magazin fur religions- 
philosopliie, exegese und kirchengcschichte,'^ has maintained 
that nothing was extant among the Hebrews in the form of 
continuous records, prior to the age of Samuel and David, and 
that Nathan and Asaph were among the most ancient writers 
in the Hebrew language*. Among the arguments by which this 
opinion is supported, is mentioned the late origin of writing, and 
particularly of the materials by means of which compositions of 
any considerable length could easily have been produced. The 
writer supposes that Moses wrote only on stone tablets, and 
that his works therefore could have been but of short 
extent, on account of the labour both of making and of 
transporting them, and that they were chiefly in brief symbols 
or hieroglyphic pictures, the meaning of which was preserved 
by tradition, and in later times more or less fully developed. 
But in almost every position which this writer assumed, he was 
ably and successfully refuted by Eichhorn. A superficial glance, 
indeed, at the evidence of history, is sufficient to show that the 
knowledge of letters, and the art of preparing the materials for 
writing, existed for ages in various parts of Asia before they were 


* '' Allmahlige Bildung (ler den Israelitcn hciligcn Schriften.'* Helm* 
stadt ^'Magazin fiir Religions PhilosopUie, u. s. w. 2 Band, 
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introduced into Europe. We are enabled to trace the use of 
various substances in different countries ; which denotes that 
the attentiori of many had been directed to this art, and that 
human ingenuity hadf been taxed to supply the local want of 
particular materials, long before parchment was manufactured, 
in imitation of papyrus, by order of the kings of Pergamus. 
We learn from the evidence of Nearchus, that the people dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Indus had ^icquired great elegance in 
the art of preparing cotton cloths, of which they used pieces for 
the purpose of writing. These were, in all probability, similar 
to the folds of cloth which are now used in various parts 
of India for the same 4 )urpose, and arc termed cudduttims. 
They are said to be the most durable materials for writing, next 
to plates of copper or stone. The arts undergo little alteration 
during many ages, in the East ; and this art seems to have 
remained nearly in the same state in which it was in the time of 
Nearchus, and may probably have been for many ages before 
the voyage of that celebrated navigator. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that Megasthenes, who visited India soon after Nearchus, 
and who at the court of Palibothra became well acquainted 
with the manners of the natives, positively asserts that they 
were ignorant of the use of letters. On this point he must have 
been mistaken, as many circumstances evince. The evidence of 
lainbulus* may be worth citing on this subject, as it is con- 
firmed by facts. lambulus found that the art of writing was 
practised at Taprobanc, and stated that the scribes of that island 
wrote in vertical columns. It has often been conjectured, that 
the people of Ceylon derived arts and superstitions, at an early 
period, from nations connected with the Chinese ; and the asser- 
tion of this ancient voyager can hardly owe to mere accident 
so singular a coincidence. In the western countries of Asia, 
there are also traces of writing, and of the art of preparing the 
materials, in very remote times. Pliny asserts, that the custom 
of writing on linen-cloth was supposed to be more ancient than 
the Trojan war ; and Herodotus assures us that the lonians, in 
very early periods, were accustomed to prepare a sort of parch- 
ment from the skins of sheep and goats— an art which was like- 
wise practised, as he says, by the barbarous nations. 

But it was in Egypt that a concurrence of circumstances 
brought into existence and to a tolerable degree of perfection 
the arts on which the preservation of records and the later im- 
provement of the human mind have principally depended. A 
reflective habit of mind characterized the subjects of the 
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PbarjtobSj and the propenaity to speculate on futuri^, and to 
aim at some kind of posthumous e^^istence, displayed its ip- 
duencCj at a very eai:ly period, among them* The custom of 
preserving bodies may easily have led them to think of record' 
ing some memorial of the ^ad. The accidental production in 
the same country, of the materials for writing most easily manu- 
factured, was a fortunate coincidence. Papyri and hpely fabri- 
eated byssus, furnished the natives of Egypt with the nieans 
of producing those records, which the learned of Europe are 
now, after 2,000 years, learning to decipher, 

Among the Asiatic nations, it is probable that those who 
were most nearly connected with the , Egyptians, first adopted 
their arts, and that both the use of letters and the manufacture 
of writing materials, were, at an early period, communicated to 
the Hebrews and Phcenicians. It has been observed byJLareher, 
that a Phoenician town in the southern parts of Palestine, bad, 
even before the Exode of the Israelites from Egypt, acquired cele- 
brity and a name, from the practice of tliese arts. We have on the 
whole strong reasons for believing, notwitbstanding the recent 
communication of the art of writing to the nations of Europe, 
that this knowledge, as well as that of preparing the materials 
nec^sary for rendering it serviceable, had attained in the East 
a considerable degree of perfection at a very remote period. 
There is, on this ground, no objection of any weight to the 
authenticity of the Mosaic writings. It is not, however, our 
present object to discuss the proofs which critics have disco- 
vered, in support of the testimony of all antiquity to the 
geuuiueuess of the books of Moses. The most decisive of these 
must be collected from internal evidence ; and this subject has 
been investigated by numerous writers, but particularly by 
Eichhorn, whose exegesis on the Pentateuch displays the most 
striking and ingenious illustrations, and afiEords cmrviQcmg 
proofs that the diiferent sections of which the Moseie 
writings consist, not only could not have been composed at any 
period subsequent to the death of the reputed author, bwt 
must have b^u written at the times and places jto which they 
have a particular relation, though they were afterwards col- 
lected and united into a whole, in which, however, iliere still 
remain various breaks and divisions. 

But another question remains, which is more immediately 
connected with wr present inquiry,. It is, whether the sacred 
books were compost on an historical basis, or, in other wmds, 
whether there is contained in them a eontinuons record time 
from the earliest period, or the data £or constrjicting suih a 
record, It has been observed by Michaelis, that history is 
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founded either on chronology^ or on genealogy. This circmn^* 
stance/^ he say^i ie to be noticed, that the Oriental nations 
have availed themeelvca of only one of these guides. Genealogy 
has been long cultivated by them, but chronology has been pro** 
portionaliy neglected ; hence so many errors and obscurities are 
to be found in the records of the Arabs, Persians, and Indians, 
that scarcely any use can be made of them.'* The Hebrew scrip- 
tures contain, as he allows, muchmore'of the materials for chro- 
nology, than the oldest compositions of the Arabs or the Hindoos ; 
but their contents, exclusive of those parts which are didactic, 
moral, and poetical,, arc rarely composed in a strictly historical 
order, and those parts which are historical, are rather on a 
basis of genealogy, than of chronology. It seems," he thinks, 
scarcely to have formed a part of the original design, to furnish 
a record of time ; and, until the era of the building of Solomon's 
temple, no period or fixed date seems to have been in use." 
These remarks are applied by Michaelis to the earliest periods 
of the biblical history, but the inquiry to wdiich they give rise 
divides itself into two parts, as it refers to two great intervals of 
time contained in tlie sacred annals. The first of these com- 
prises the ages preceding that of Moses ; the second begins 
from bis time, and reaches down to the foundation of the royal 
government at Jerusalem. The whole of the materials for chro* 
nology in relation to the first of these periods, arc furnished by 
two decades of generations, entitled, as they stand in the book 
of Genesis, Sepher Toldoth Beni Adam, and Toldoth Beni 
ISheni, which Astruc, and after him Michaelis and Eichborn, 
have proved to be patriarchal documents adopted by Moses and 
inserted in his W'ork in their complete state. A conjecture was 
hazarded by Michaelis, that even in these genealogical taldes, 
we are not to look for data of chronology 5 that they were not 
composed as continuous scries, but that more or fewer gener- 
ations m^y have been omitted in each table, and that the period 
of time which elapsed between the first and the twentieth gener- 
ation cannot be collected from any extant data*. On this hypo- 
thesis we have nothing further to add, than that it has b^u 
refuted by a writer in Eichliorn's llepertorium+. 

The interval between the age of Moses and the foundation of 
kingly government among the Israelites, is filled up in tlie 
Hebrew scriptures in a very different mjanner from the preceding 
period. The historical books, in which the events falling 
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within this interval are comprised, are those of Joshua, Judges, 
and the first of Samuel. In these books, we have the only very 
ancient and almost contemporary record of a particular period 
in the annals of mankind, which is calculated on many accounts 
to excite a high degree of interest. The heroic ages of Greece 
are lost to authentic history, and their memory is only preserved 
in poems committed to VTiting, and perhaps composed some 
centuries after the times which they relate. But the era of 
the Judges was the heroic age of Israel ; the Sophetim or 
Suffetes of the Hebrews, were co^eval with the founders of the 
Grecian states ; and the achievements of Gideon and Samson, 
and even of Joab and David, display a state of manners 
strikingly similar to those which existed in the times and the 
country of the Argonauts and the Heraclidffi. In the book of 
Judges, we have simple and unadorned narratives of transac- 
tions, which, if celebrated by poets of a later age and orna- 
mented with the decorations of a splendid mythology, would 
have resembled the brightest figments of Grecian romance. 
But when we consider this book with a view to continuing the 
thread of history, a question suggests itself, or has at least 
been moved by biblical critics, whether it is a composition 
strictly historical, with respect to its order and arrangement, 
jind intended to contain a regular and connected record of 
events, each transaction succeeding another in the order of time ; 
or was a mere compilation of detached fragments, originally 
without continuity, and brought together by some later collector, 
merely as an assemblage of impressive w^arnings and lessons of 
obedience to the Israclitish people, and without any design of 
furnishing aid to history, or of becoming the basis of national 
and chronological records. According to this representation, 
the different princes or champions who governed or avenged 
Israel did not reign in consecutive order, one after another, but 
were, in many instances, contemporaneous ; two or three judges 
ruling at the same time, over differents parts of the land of Pa- 
lestine. If this last opinion were adopted, it would follow that 
there are no data in the book of Judges, which might enable us 
to trace backwards the chain of events, or to compute the chro- 
nology of earlier times. This is, in fact, the hypothesis which 
those who adhere to the short computation of Hebrew chro- 
nology, adopted by Usher, are obliged to assume, though they 
have not fully explained their meaning. They have thought 
themselves compelled to adopt this expedient, by a consider- 
ation which will presently be adverted to. 

Michaelis was a strong advocate for the long computation of 
the period above described, as collected by adding up the conse** 
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cutive reigns of the Hebrew judges. But in Dr. Russell^s work, 
the question is, if we are not mistaken, brought to a final issue. 
His transcript of the history of these times is written with great 
clearness and ability, and combine^ with the narrative of events 
whatever elucidation can be found in other departments of sacred 
and profane history, and in the works of an innumerable list of 
critics and commentators — yet it is brief and succinct. We shall 
endeavour, however, still further to abridge the arguments which 
refer to the chronology of this period! 

The internal evidence afforded by the history itself, is suffi- 
cient to explain thck meaning and the plan of composition, and 
could never have been qiisunderstood, unless owing to a most 
determined adherence to hypothesis. Any person who shall 
carefully read the contents of the book of Judges, from the 
beginning to the end, without having made up his mind to any 
preconceived system, will not fail to be convinced that it was 
one part of the design of the author or compiler, to deduce the 
history of the Israelites in a continued series, and that the dif- 
ferent transactions recorded arc represented as consecutive and 
not contemporary. The succession of one event and of one 
chieftain to another, is very frequently expressed in exact 
words ; and it requires a departure from the usual meaning of 
expressions in historical composition, to set aside the obvious 
inference. In several instances, the previous events are alluded 
to in the history of transactions presently after mentioned, in a 
manner which clearly points out the relation of time. If this be 
allowed to be the manner in which the different passages of this 
book are brought together, it will be found impossible to include 
the events recorded in it in less than a period of 450 years, which 
will require 592 years, at least, between the Exode and the reign 
of Solomon. That this computation was formerly considered by 
the Jews as deducible from the succession of times recorded in 
the book of Judges we learn from the fact, that St. Paul ascribed 
450 years to the Judges between Joshua and Samuel. 

The circumstance which has induced Usher and other chro- 
nologers to bring the whole series of these events within so short 
a compass of time, is the occurrence of a collective date in one 
particular passage. In 1st Kings, chap. 6, vers. I, it is stated, as 
our present copies have the passage, that Solomon laid the 
foundations of the temple in the 480th year after the Exode from 
Egypt, If this date weregenuine and correctly computed, it would 
be impossible to support the opinion, that the previous books of 
the Old Testament contain any data for chronology, or were com- 
posed with the view of formmg historical records. But it was 
argued by Michaelis,and has now been proved, if we are not mis- 
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taken, by Dr. Russell, that this passage was differently read in 
ancient copies. The number is now different in the Septuogint 
from that in the Hebrew Bible ; it was different in the copies 
used by St. Paul, as is fully evident from the passage in the 
Acts of the Apostles alrcad)' referred to 5 and it would appear 
that Josephus has cited, and, with some variety of expression, 
transcribed, this particular verse in the let book of Kings, 
assigning a different number, which he doubtless read in the 
comes that were in his hands, and this number is 692. 

Dr. Russell has shown that, before the age of Josephus, two 
well-known writers on Jewish history had adopted the same 
computation. He adds, * It is Avell-known besides, that Jose- 
phus gives his testimony in favour of Demetrius and Eupolemus, 
joining with them in his eulogy the elder Philo, saying, that 
“ they had not erred much from the truth in their historical 
works.” Wc are therefore entitled to conclude, that in the 
days of Josephus, as well as those of the annalists who 
preceded him ns compilers from the Jewish scriptures, there 
was no difference in the numerical statements of the Greek 
Version, as compared with that of the original Hebrew.’— -p. 71. 
* There seems indeed to have been but one bible and one reading 
of that bible from the days of Demetrius to those of Josephus, 
and both as to narrative and to doctrine, a quotation from 
the Seventy was held equally conclusive and satisfactory with a 
direct citation from the original language of Moses and the 
Prophets.’ — p. 72. 

The accumulated evidence adduced by Dr. Russell, is 
abundantly sufficient to prove, that the system of numbers 
which wc find in the Old Greek Version was received without 
scruple or doubt by the Jews both of Alexandria and Palestine, 
as well as by the Chronological writers of the Church, during 
the first centuries of our era. Certainly 592 years must be 
considered as the true period of time, which, according to the 
Scripture Annals elapsed between theExode and the foundation 
of Solomon's Temple; and therefore, if 1012 be the date of the 
latter event, ( and it cannot be placed more than four or six 
years earlier of later,) the date of the Exode of the Israelites 
from Egypt must be 1625 B. C. This computation is 
likewise regarded by Michaclis and Jahn, as fully established; 
although the former of these writers had in other instances a 
strong predilection in favour of the text of the Hebrew 
Scripture, in comparison with that of the Septuagint or the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

We must not leave our readers under the impression that Dr* 
Russell's Work is devoted to subjects, which in very m'tay 
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persons excite so little interest, ag chronological d{scugsiong» It 
embracea a wide field of inquiry in matters connected with the 
elucidation of the Old Testament^ and the history of thenationa 
connected with the events recorded \n it. One chapter contains 
an essay on the Civil and Political Constitution of the Ancient 
Hebrews, and another treats of their religious belief and 
practices. The second volume is devoted to the history and 
antiquities of the eastern nations and of the early Greeks. All 
these subjects are treated by the author with much learning and 
ability^ and with sound judgment and good sense j and we believe 
that there are very few persons, whose knowledge and compre-^ 
hension of the subjects lypre investigated will not be materially 
extended by the study of Dr. Russell’s work. 

The essay of Professor Rask on Egyptian Chronology, is a 
new attempt to analyse and arrange the remains of Manctho, 
and to frame out of these a connected history of Egypt. We 
shall say but little at present on the merits of his performance, 
as we hope to see the work appear in an linglish dress, and 
shall at any rate have an opportunity of taking up tlie subject 
on the publication of a future volume of Dr, Russeirs work, 
which is to comprise the Egyptian annals. To us it appears 
that the learned professor has made an unfortunate selection of 
the chronology of the Marbles, and that he would have been 
more successful if he had adhered to the more moderate compu- 
tation of Eratosthenes, which, as we have shown, was generally 
received among the later Greeks, and adopted by the ecclesiastical 
chronologers. 


Art. IV. — A Visit to the South Seas, in the United States Ship 
Vincennes, during the years 1829 aiul 1830, By C. S. Stewart, 
A.M., Chaplain in the United States Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn 
and Bentley. 1832, 

T!^R. Stewart is not unknown to the general reader by a pre- 
vious work upon the Sandwich Islands, as also by the 
mention made of him in the published voyagei4 and other 
accounts, as a resident missionary there, of considerable 
influence and activity. It appears, that the indisposition of 
his wife rendered it expedient for him to return with her to the 
United States, in 1825, where a partial recovery took place, but 
not so completely as to enable her to return to a residence in a 
tropical climate, and to the privations incidental to a Missionary 
life, without extreme danger. Thus precluded from a wished- 
for iiturn to hU missionary labours, Mr. Stewart sought a 
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chaplainship in the naval service of the United States, which he 
obtained in 1828, being as soon as his engagements with the 
American Board of Foreign Missions could be dissolved. 
About the same time, he acquired information that the United 
States ships Guerricre and St. Louis, had been ordered to 
relieve the squadron in the Pacific Ocean, one, vessel from 
which, the Vincennes, would visit the Sandwich Islands, and 
return to America by th6 Cape of Good Hope. 

It having been with deep regret that Mr, otewart had given up 
his missionary engagements in the Sandwich Islands, the oppor- 
tunity of a temporary revisit to them was top accordant with bis 
wishes not to be embracedi with avidity. In consequence, he 
secured a commission in the Guerriere, to be transferred, in due 
time, to the Vincennes ; and these entertaining volumes are the 
result of his observations while connected with those ships. 
They are composed in the form of letters to Mrs. Stewart, and 
consequently exhibit the desultory and unpretending form of that 
species of composition. Nearly two- thirds of the first volume 
relate simply to the incidents of the voyage, and tlie observa- 
tions of the author upon Brazil, the jiassage round Cape Horn, 
Chili, and Peru. Ilis remarks and detail of incidents at llio, Val- 
paraiso, Callao, and Lima, are lively and amusing, the descrip- 
tive powers ofdVIr. Stewart being vivid and picturesque ; but as 
there is nothing particularly important or novel in this part 
of the work, we shall confine our attention to his account of the 
existing state of the Washington and Sandwich Islands, prin- 
cipally with a view to some general observations upon the pro- 
gress of civilization in — to imagination at least — the interesting 
isles of Polynesia. 

Mr. Stewart, according to the official arrangement already de- 
scribed, was transferred from the Guerricre to the Vincennes at 
Callao, on the 4th July 1829, which ship, on the 2Gth of the same 
month, reached the most eastern of the Washington isles — a 
group in the vicinity of the Marques de Mendoga's, and often 
included with them under their general appellation of the Mar- 
quesas. But although the Marquesas were discovered so early 
as 1596, th|j^ashington groupewere only first seen in 1791, by 
Captain In^aham of Boston, who bestowed upon them the 
honourable name which they bear. As we are solicitous to 
advert to some circumstances connected jwith the design of the 
American government in the voyage, the direct object of which 
commenced at these islands, we quote Mr. Stewart’s brief 
general description of them : — 

* They are three in number, Huahuka, Nukuhiva, or Nuuhiva^; and 
Uapou, forming a triangle by their relative position to each othi^^ the 
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points of which are included within the parallels of 8 ® 38', and 9® 32' 
S. latitude, and 139® 2 ^ and 140® lO' W. longitude from Greenwich. 
Huahuka is the most eastern of the three : Nukuhiva lies about twenty 
miles directly west of it, and Uapou thirty miles south of the central 
parts of Nukuhiva. Nukuhiva, twgtuV miles in length and of nearly 
the same breadth, and having three or four good harbours on its coast, 
is much the largest and most important of the three, and that alone 
wh^ich ships have frequented. It is the island, you will recollect, at 
which Commodore Porter refitted his sqi^adron in the Pacific during 
the late war between the United States and Great Jlritain, arid is the 
principal scene of the journal which he subsequently placed before the 
world. • , . 

* The inhabitants arc nqw as the;^^n were, in an entire state of 
nature, and their primeval conditiorfIK-in every respect unchanged, 
except it may he in an addition of corruption among those in the 
immediate vicinity of the harbour occasionally visited by ships, from 
a licentious intercourse with unprincipled white men from civilized 
and Christian countries. It will add much to the interest of our 
cruise among the different islands wc expect to visit in the course of 
our voyage, thus to commence our observations on those which are 
still in the original heathenish state of the whole of Polynesia.’ — vol. i. 
pp. 188-9. 

The object — at once prudent, honourable, and nationally pfo- 
fitable— of the American government, in visiting these isles, 
is thus expressed in the general orders of Captain Finch, the 
welbselected commander of the Vincennes, addressed to his 
officers and crew on their coining within a few days’ sail of the 
Washington groupe ; — 

^Thc object of our visit is of a diversified nature, but is directed 
especially with the view to secure harmonious intercourse between 
them and those of our defenceless seafaring countrymen whose pursuits 
are lawful, and whose necessities compel them to resort to harbour 
for refreshment and supplies j to reclaim those who from thought- 
lessness or improper motives may have remained amongst them ; 
to exhibit our own moral advancement, to elevate our national 
character in their estimation, and by the contrast thus presented to 
induce a praiseworthy imitation on their part. 

^ ^ To effect these desirable results, it is incumbent on us to be 
circumspect in every part of ouc conduct ; to imposdp^f necessary, 
unusual restraints upon ourselves 5 to display without arrog^ance the 
superior advantages of our condition 5 to deal with franSiii^^J Snd 
honesty j to check in ourselves undue curiosity j to abstafn^.ftidm 
sensual indulgences and gross familiarities ,* and to treat them os a 
sovereign people. 

^ These remarks are preliminary to, and I hope will explain the 
propriety of my interdicting all officers and other persons going from 
the si^'without appropriate uniform and suitable protection of arms, 
the further inhibiting natives, men or women, from coming 
youxyu— Westminster Review. 2 a 
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on bo{ird> unless under peculiar or such other circumstances as have 
heretofore been the usage of the ship in other ports. 

'Jf, after such interviews as may ensue between the chiefs and 
myself, I can be satisfied that we may safely trust ourselves on shore, 
then it will be a pleasure to grant such liberty to the crew to visit the 
island as may be consistent with the stay of the ship and indispensable 
duty on board, expecting, as I shall, punctuality of return, correctness 
of deportment, and a disposition to aid the intentions alreadyf^^ex- 
pressed.’ ^ ^ W. C. B. Fiwdt,* 

Without assuming, with Mr. Stewart, the tone of the chap- 
lain or the missionary upon this subject, we may be allowed to 
agree with him, that this address forms a very laudable contrast 
to those usually made to crews on their arrival at the South Sea 
Islands. It is very honourable to the American commander to 
be able to add, that his whole cruise among the islands was 
conducted in this spirit ; and it is chiefly to illustrate the pro- 
bable moral and nationally beneficial operations of this laudable 
American policy, on tliese and the more important Society and 
Sandwich Islands, but more especially the latter, that we shall 
dedicate the remainder of this article. 

We shall enter but slightly into the very amusing description 
^iven by Mr. Stewart of the social state of the Washington 
isles, bearing as it does so great a general resemblance to that 
of the Marquesas, and other islands in the South Sea, in which 
neither civilized settlement or mission has yet taken place. But 
in sQme respects a portion of the artificial and superstitious dis- 
tinctions are so curious, that being described more distinctly than 
usual, we think our readers will be pleased with an extract or 
two. 

^ Before joining the boats again we were given to understand that 
the chiefs would return our visit in the afternoon, and Captain Finch 
invited the females of their families to accompany them. This they 
promised to do if a boat were sent for them, explaining the reason of 
their request by informing us that the native canoes are utterly inter- 
dicted to them by tahu. 

* This is the first instance in which we have come in contact with a 
living featur^fbf the singular system of superstition so wddely spread 
over this ocean, and led to inquiries concerning its existence and prin- 
cipal characteristics here, which we were fortunate enough to have in 
a degree satisfactorily answered. 

* The whole population is divided into two general classes : the 
common and the tabu. The common class embraces all of the 
female sex of every rank and station, and all men engaged in their 
immediate sehrlce as personal attendants. It also includes Of 
the male sex as engage in the public songs and dances at 

of amusement, by which it would seem that the ocoupation*^|P^ 
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them is looked upon as effeminate and d(^rading« All other men be« 
long to the general tabu class. 

' As in other groupes where this system prevails^ the restrictions of 
the tabu particularly affect those of the common class in points 
resjiecting their habitations and food. V£he houses of men of the tabu 
class can never be entered by a woman or other person of the common 
order } consequently the wives of such^ and other females with their 
atteuetlants in their families^ whether in a stated or temporary residence, 
have'ieparate houses for cooking and ea^ng. But though the house 
and food of the man is prohibited to them, theirs are all free to him, 
and he can enter them at pleasure. 

* In regard to food, the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, yam, and various 
mixed dishes formed of t]iese articles^ with most kinds of fish, are 
eaten indiscriminately by both classes, except such as become incident^ 
ally tabu by being placed in a basket, calibash, nr other utensil of a 
tabu person, all sucli contact consecrating them to a restricted use. 
But bananas, hogs, turtle, cuttlc-fish, bonetta, and albacorc, are 
always tabu to those not belonging to the privileged order. 

' Any thing passing over the head of a person, or even the hand of 
a tabu man, must never itself be passed over, sat, or lain upon. To 
suffer this, would be a profanation of it, in their view, which would 
bring the displeasure of the gods upon the individual through whom 
it became restricted by its being passed over his head. Consequently, 
when this infringement takes place, whether by accident or design, 
the individual causing the profanation by applying the article to any 
common use, becomes an object of revenge to the other, and his life is 
sought as the only atonement for his carelessness or presumption. 
Till his death is secured, the person tlirough whom the article became 
tabu is supposed liable to the power of some fatal disorder of the 
infliction of other dreadful calamities. 

^ If a woman passes over or lies on any thing which has been con- 
secrated by the touch of a tabu man, the article thus profaned can 
never be used as before, and the woman must be put to death. 

^ In general, however, the chief inconvenience that arises from this 
incidental consecration of an article, is the restriction of its particular 
use. For instance, if a tabu man places his hand beneath a sleeping 
mat, it can never be used as such again, but it may be worn as a 
mantle or fitted to a canoe for a sail ; though a mantle or sail having 
been over the heads of others cannot be used as n slecping-niat. 

' This superstition accounts for an incident that .^ccurrcd this 
morning, while Captain Finch was distributing presentfat the house 
of Haap^. Designing to give a parcel of white cotton cloth to one of 
the female chiefs he tossed it towards her over the head of a man 
sitting near, who immediately seized and kept possession of it, 
exclaiming in a quick voice, ^^tabuT* The interpreter told the 
captain that it was forfeited, and if he gave her another, not to pass 
it over any one, but at the time made no further explan^^tion. 

recollect to have heard that the restrictions of the tabu ever 
to the use of common canoes at other groupes in the Pacific, 
'Tfvv 2 *a2 
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and know that they did not, at least as a general thing, at the Sand- 
wich Islands, during the prevalence of idolatry there. It would 
appear that the observance of these arbitrary superstitions, constitutes 
the principal rule of right and wrong in the nation, and is the rt^u- 
lator of the consciences and , ‘chief law of the people. Instead of 
imputing the calamities of life to the vices and moral enormities of 
which they are guilty — diseases and death, famine and war, and 
every desolating dispensation of Providence arc interpreted bjs^hem 
into just retributions for viqlations or neglect of the unmeaning pro- 
hibitions and capricious demands of the tabu.’ — vol. i. pp. 216-9. 

We suspect that the concluding remark of Mr. Stewart may 
be extended to very ceremonial religions of all kinds, and among 
people in far higher states of nominal civilization than the Wash- 
ington islanders. The first and immediate object of such 
restrictions universally, is to produce a prostration of spirit, and 
an implicit submission to authority and ascendency ; and the 
very fact of chaining down attention to a slavish routine of antic 
observances, naturally cramps the mind of man, and produces 
false associations in respect to the relative importance of duties. 
Besides the superstition of the tabu, these islands abound with 
the usual tribes of impostors, sorcerers, diviners, and their 
blessed accompaniment — human sacrifices. A few of these 
gentry modestly claim the character of gods, and literally exact 
Human victims themselves. The authority of the chiefs seems 
to be exceedingly undefined, and to amount to little more than 
tHe influence attendant on large landed possessions, which 
power secures them tolerable attention, and consequently, 
according to certain sages with oligarchical predilections, an- 
swers all the ends of good government. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it subjects all the rest of the population to a sort of Irish 
club-law ; every man revenging his own injuries, and rectifying 
the evils which surround him, as well as he is able. These 
islanders also possess another Irish propensity, which is that 
of quarrelling in clans ; each of which is amiably anxious to 
inflict every sort of injury upon the other, without any possible 
benefit to itself. Thus, m the Washington isles, the American 
commodore „Porter having some years ago been forced into 
a chastisement of one of two tribes, on seeing the Vincennes 
bearing the same flag the other flattered itself that Captain 
Finch had come to effect its utter destruction. The captain 
endeavoured to convince them of the absurdity of their feuds ; 
and struck, as they were, and flattered by the attention of the 
American gqvernment, they promised to attend to the ^ice 
with great apparent docility, although an occasional SirC^les 
Wetherell or two would now and then mutter discontent ah'iihio- 
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vation and a departure from the principles of the constitution. 
Captain Finch, with great good sense, guards against any implicit 
credit in their reforming intentions, because the apparent doci- 
lity of the savage is often little moip than the transient humour 
of an excited child, and still more frec^uently liis guise for a 
temporary purpose. Cunning is the wisdom of uncultivated 
man^t wisdom itself, being a power of tinticipating remote com- 
binations, can only be a consequence of knowledge. Hence 
the involuntary disgust so frequently produced by the sharpness 
exhibited by illiterate people of strong natural capacities : it 
almost uniformly asSiimes the selfish form of cunning. Captain 
Finch suspects a considemble tendency to cheating in the W ash- 
ington islanders, but Mr. Stewart records instances of their 
treatment by the rascally commanders of trading ships which 
have touched there, which apologise for much duplicity in return. 
One scoundrel of an Americankidnappcd three natives — including 
the son of a chief — to work his ship ; and happily Captain Finch 
has acquired such particulars as may produce detection at home. 
Another, a Frenchman, absolutely tortured a chief, on board his 
ship, to extort provision from his followers on shore. No 
English instances are given ; may we indulge a hope that no 
such instances exist. 

From the Washington Isles the Vincennes proceeded to 
Otaheite, now termed Tahiti, where it arrived on the 17tli of 
August. The Polynesian Researches'^ of Ellis, and other recent 
publications, have so exhausted the subject of Tahiti, that little 
can be afforded to Mr. Stewart, which will interest any except the 
connexions of the resident missionaries, in respect to whom 
there is much friendly and social detail. We have been greatly 
amused with Mr, Stewart's announcement of the following tale of 
scandal, the style of which is so truly European, that it may be 
doubted whether for centuries past our own superlative quarter of 
the globe has failed to possess some court or other, in respect to 
which a similar paragraph might have appeared in the Journal of 
some fashionable tourist. 

^ On the evening of the 6th inst„ t\ic queen of Tahiti, the dowager 
her mother, an aunt holding the office of regent, with a train of inferior 
chieftains, and a suite of followers, said to be the most lawless company 
in the two groups, arrived in two small vessels from Tahaa ] and on 
the succeeding morning a visit of ceremony was paid to the party, by 
Captain Finch and a number of the officers of tlie Vincennes. 

'T^reputationof the Tahitian chieftains is far from being unspotted. 
The. V^ent and dowager are both excommunicated members of the 
chuA| and the young queen’s character, according to common 
repbiTi is not sam feproche. Their whole appearance, however, wa^ 
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most decorous ; and surpassed^ in respectabilitVj every anticipation 
wc had been led to entertain. The interview tooic place in the apart- 
ment already described, in the residence of king Taniatoa~the only 
alteration consisting in new mc^s on all the sofas, and in the introduc- 
tion of two armed chairs at the upper end, as seats uf honour for the 
young queen, Poniard, and her aunt the regent.’ — vol. ii. p. 36. 

The following is anothernotice of her excommunicated majesty 
of Tahiti. The letter torthe American president is amusing. 
Her Majesty Queen Poraar6 the First, like the governor of 
Tilbury Fort, seems a very matter-of-fact sort of personage, with 
the exception of a little mental reservation on the point of 
excommunication. As to her majesty’s predilections, why was 
not Catherine of Russia excommunicated ? We fear that the 
church of Tahiti is too strict. 


a/crt, Sept, 16M, 1829. 

*The queen of Tahiti and party called on board this morning, after 
having embarked on their return to Tahaa. The appearance of the 
rabble, constituting a principal part of her train, in contrast with that 
of most of the islanders we have seen, either at the Georgian group or 
at this place, goes far to prove the reputed licentiousness of her 
household 5 and detracts greatly from the good impression made by 
the respectability and propriety of her personal deportment. 

* A principal object in visiting the Vincennes, was to commit to 
captain Finch a letter she has written to the President— of this 
Mr. Williams has furnished the following translation : 


Rniatea, September 1829. 

** President, 

" In consequence of your kindness I write a letter to you. You 
sent a man-of-war formerly to our land, commanded by Captain Jones •, 
he treated us witli great kindness. You have now sent another 
man-of-war, commanded by Captain Finch ; his kindness to us has 
also been great j wc are highly pleased with his visit. 1 now write to 
you to express my gratitude 5 also to inform you of our present state. 

I am a female — the first queen of Tahiti — Queen Pomar6 I. is 
my name. I am daughter to Pomare 11. When he died the 
government devolved on my little brother— he died, the government 
then became mine. 1 am young and inexperienced. 

" We have cast away the worship of idols, and have embraced 
the worship of our common Lord. In the year 1814« we embraced 
Christianity. 

** We have missionaries on the island who are diligent in teaching 
us that which will promote our welfare. Some have been with us 
upwards of thirty years. 

We have, laws by which we are governed. I cannot send you 
a copy, 1 being on a visit to my grandfather at Raiatea. 

Tahiti and Eimeo are the largest islands in my govemmentt 
We have not many people— perhaps ten thousand. 
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There is not much property at my island arrowroot and 
Gocoanut oil are the principal. We have abundance of food, and excel* 
lent harbours for ships : many American vessels call at Tahiti-<*tell 
them to continue to call, and we will treat them well. 

All kinds of cotton cloth are in ^demand here for barter««white, 
printed, blue shawls, ribbons, axes, are all good property to bring, to 
procure refreshments. 

** We have a new flag given us by Captain Ijawes, of the Satellite, 
British man-of-war j will you kindly acknowledge it in traversing the 
seas, and in visiting you, as yours is by us — should that be the case at 
a distant period. 

Captain Finch iias made myself, and mother, and aunt, wdth 
others, some handsome presents in your name, for which receive my 
gratitude. We are always ghid to see American vessels at Tahiti. 
Continue to sail your vessels without suspicion. Our harbours are 
good, and our refreshments abundant. 

Prosperity attend you, President of the United States of America 
—may your good government be of long duration. 

"‘Queen Pomab^I/* 

Mr. Stewart makes some general remarks upon the state of 
the Society Isles, and in refutation of certain attacks upon the 
result of the missionary labours, to which we may slightly refer 
in speaking of the far more important Sandwich Islands. 

The Vincennes arrived at Hauaii (Owhyee) on the 1st of 
October, and some very entertaining letters follow, of a nature 
to exceedingly interest those who are either anxious to carry.oii 
the tissue of missionary progress and experience, or to pursue a 
sequence from the preceding accounts of the social condition of 
these islands. As already observed, our graver purpose is to 
duly note the cautious and sensible proceedings of the American 
policy, in regard to these distant islands 5 for which reason we omit 
to notice much, that in the opinion of the generality of readers, 
will form the cream of this publication. To the curious observers, 
for instance, who like to trace original impulses, from the most 
simple, to their most complex combinations and results, the 
pictures here afforded of the joint effects of external imitation, 
and the operation of a dawning perception bjr newly-civilized 
men, of the various links and interests by which mankind are 
bound together, would be very curious, We have before re- 
marked, tiiat Mr. Stewart is no bad master of description, 
and possibly a slight disposition to paint both social and 

a sical nature a little too much en beau^ may be a part of that 
ir of qualification ; certain it is, that a ray of sunshine is 
thrown over both, by this graphic divine, which is extremely 
att|^ctive. His second journey to the volcano of Kirat^ea (he 
accompanied Lord Byron^ commanding the Blonde, in a former 
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one), his account of the royal palace, and that of Captain Finch 
with the Sandwich island savages, and no small number of 
picturesque incidents and socially interesting anecdotes, evince 
his talents in this direction. , His account of the royal family 
and court particularly pleases us, because it so strikingly indicates 
the faculty of imitation; and how rapidly certain factitious 
notions of dignity, propriety, and importance, may be incul- 
cated, and a routine of manners assumed. The ease, forbearance, 
absence of empressement, nonchalance, and all that sort of thing, 
seem to have been obtained by the royalty and fashion of the Sand- 
wich Isles, to a degree that will astound the. conductors of the 
silver-fork department of English literature, if it do not even 
render them jealous, which we recollect was partly the case when 
their Sandwich Island majesties were in London, upon that visit 
which terminated so unfortunately for themselves. A sort of 
fear was expressed, that they were running after European 
exaltation too fast, and would possibly overtake it; or, at all 
events, expose the ease with which the fanfaronnade of it may be 
enacted. And so it can ; and a thousand times sooner by the 
savage, than by the low-bred tribes of civilization. The former 
has only to learn, the latter the move difficult task, to unlearn. 
Ignorance is more teachable than vulgarity. However this may 
be, allowing a little for high colouring, and something more for a 
small abatement of novelty, and the picture afforded by the latest 
known state of the Sandwich Islands, would be perused 
with interest by all who like to watch the operation of inter- 
course and circumstance upon mankind in a stale of social 
infancy ; or in a panorama of the present, to be instructed in 
the history of the past. Nor can this be done more effectively 
than by an attention to the gradual developeinent of those 
faculties, the germs of which, however hidden until favoured^ by 
opportunity, are deeply implanted in our general nature. 

On the 16th of October Captain Finch has his formal audience 
of king Tamehameha III., to whom he made the following 
address : 

' King Tamehameha, 

' The President of the United States has confided to my care a 
written communication for yourself, and such cpunsellors as you rely 
upon ; accompanying it with various presents for each ; in testimony 
of the good opinion he entertains of you, individually, and to evince 
his desire for amity and confidence in all intercourse that may subsist 
between your people and my countrymen. 

^That the genuineness of the letter may not be questioned, 
\vhich might have been the case if the transmission had been intrusted 
to casual conveyancoj and to make it the more honourable tygpurself^ 
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he has dispatched a ship of war for this and other purposes and it is 
enjoined upon me as the commander^ to deliver it in person into your 
keeping } to reiterate the expressions of good-will which it contains ; 
and to exhibit by my own deportment, the sincerity of the i^otives 
which have actuated him. « 

* The friendly and kind reception afforded by your government fo 

one other of our national ships, the Peacock, has been most favourably 
represented by our commander, and doubtless has conduced greatly to 
the visit which I now make. ^ 

' The improved state of your people lias also been so interestingly 
described by one of your friends, the Rev. Mr, Stewart, now beside 
me, as to awaken among iny countrymen at large, great benevolence 
of feeling towards you ; ^and it will be my study, and 1 trust I shall 
be warranted on my return among them, to strengthen their prepos- 
sessions in your favour, and to confirm the accounts of the good traits 
of character of our new acquaintances, the islanders, subject to your 
authority. 

‘ With your leave I will now acquit myself of the pleasing duty 
devolving upon me, by reading and handing the document adverted 
to 5 which illustrates the light in which the President wishes to hold 
your nation 5 and upon which you will, I hope, ponder often, 
deliberately, and fully. 

* The presents 1 also ask permission to distribute amongst those of 

your faithful friends for whom they arc intended j trusting that they 
will tend to the enlargement of knowledge, invite to social and national 
enjoyments j‘ and further secure enduring recollections of the 
assurances which J give of the disinterested friendship of the president 
and government of the United States,' W. C. J3, Finch. 

October 14«th, 1829. 

* Mr. Bingham having read a translation of this in the Hawaiian 
tongue. Captain Finch i»roceeded in the perusal of the document from 
the government 

^ To Tameitameiia III. 

KING or THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Navy Department of the United Slates of America, 
City of Washington, 20th January, A.D. 1829. 

* By the approbation and direction of the president of the United 
States, I address you this letter, and send it by the hands of Captain 
William Compton Bolton Finch, an officer in our navy, commanding 
the ship of war Vincennes. 

' Captain Finch also bears to you, from the president, certain small 
tokens of regard, for yourself and the chiefs who arc near to you, and 
is commanded to express to you, in his name, the anxious desire 
which he feels for your prosperity and advancement in the arts of 
civilized life, and for the cultivation of harmony and good-will between .. 
your nation and the people of the United States. He has heard, with 
interest admiration, of the rapid progress which has been made, 
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by your people^ in acquiring a knowledge of letters and of the True 
lieligion — the Religion of the Christian’s Bible. These are the beat, 
and the only means by which the prosperity and happiness of nations 
can be advanced and continued ; and the president, and all men every 
Avhere who wish well to yourself and your people, earnestly hope that 
you will continue to cultivate them, and to protect and encourage 
those by whom they are brought to you. 

' The president also anxiously hopes that peace, and kindness, and 
justice, will prevail between .your people and those citizens of the 
United States who visit your islands 5 and that the regulations of 
your government will be such as to enforce them upon alb 

* Our citizens who violate your laws, or interfere with your regula* 
tions, violate at the same time their duty to their own government 
and country, and merit censure and punishment. Wc have heard 
with pain that this has sometimes been the case ; and we have sought 
to know and to punish those who arc guilty. Captain Finch is com- 
manded diligently to inquire into the conduct of our citizens whom 
he may find at the islands ; and, as far as he has the authority, to 
ensure proper conduct and deportment from them. 

* The president hopes, however, that there are very few who so act 
as to deserve ctinsure or punishment 5 and, for all others, he solicits 
the kindness and protection of your government, that their interests 
may be promoted, and every facility given to them in the transaction 
of their business* Among others, he bespeaks your favour to those 
who have taken up their residence with you, to promote the cause of 
religion and learning in your islands, lie does not doubt that their 
motives are pure, and their objects most friendly to the happiness of 
your people 5 and that they will so conduct themselves as to merit the 
protecting kindness of your government. 

^ One of their number, the Rev, C. S. Stewart, who resided for some 
time with you, has receivotl the favour of his government in an 
appointment to an office of religion in our navy, and will visit you in 
company with Captain Finch. 

* The president salutes you with respect, and wishes you peace, 
happiness, and prosperity. 

[l. s.] S.\m. L. Southard, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Tliese friendly manifestations appear to have produced a most 
favourable impression upon the odd conglomeration of authority, 
male and female, which governs these islands. Not so upon 
the trading residents within the stations Q^he United States, 
or of Europe. The former, in fact, compowa a formal protest 
against the proceeding, and deemed the naval department of 
the United States to have infringed upon the functions of the 
general government. The real state ot the case appears to be, 
that, for private purposes, the civilized residents who are above 
all control from native authority, wish things to remain in that 
state; while it is the interest of the United States^ owing to the 
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commercial position of these islands as respects themselves^ to 
advance the establishment of a formal and acknowledged native 
authority; and in this view the missionaries very naturally join, 
their influence being exclusively with the natives, whose 
exaltation and advancement are, in consequence, a passport to 
their own. Such, in a few words, appears to us to be the main 
spring of the exaggerated and invidious representations on all 
sides. Some of these Mr. Stewart^has, no doubt, succeeded in 
pulling to pieces. In point of fact, as in the East and West 
Indies, and various other places, not excluding Great Britain 
and Ireland, persons and interests exist, that derive benefit 
from the ignorance and barbarity of their fellow creatiims, 
and for that reason attempt to deride and stultify all attempts 
to improve them. It is impossible to hear either the grave or 
flippant jargon of those men without disgust, who endeavour 
to shut the gates of mercy upon mankind,” in a more baleful 
sense than even a Timour or a Nadir Shah. The latter affect 
only a generation, the former would keep human nature itself 
in the stocks, to preserve an undue ascendency or maintain 
a sinister usurpation. 

The first of tnese political documents soon appeared in a printed 

f roclamation (it is expected that there will soon be a Sandwich 
sland gazette), in which certain outrages and encroachments on 
the natives were alluded to, in answ'er to a memorial of the British 
consul Mr, Charlton, and the English residents, complaining of 
certain proceedings with respect to the slaughter of trespassing 
cattle, which, as Mr. Stewart represents the case, amounted 
simply to the fact, that a spirited native shot the stray cattle of the 
English, precisely as they had previously done his own. This 
was too much for British dignity to endure ; and although they 
took the punishment of the individual into their own hands, 
and struck first, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, they made no less 
complaint on that account. We wish we could find room for 
the native state papers, which debates the matter of fact with 
great simplicity ; but is very modest in its claim to paramount 
authority. It is clear this anomaly, as regards government, if 
it continue, will produce greater collision in time, more 
especially as the jg^mmercial importance of the Sandwich Isles 
is every day incrfllRng. This importance, as regards the United 
States, is well summed up in the following passage from an 
ofRcial letter, from the American consul, Captain Jones, to 
Captain Finch, dated October 30, 1829. 

' The importance, also, of the Sandwich Island! to ships bound 
firom the western coast of North and South America to China or 
ManillS^ has of late years been fully tested } the number of such 
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vessels which visit these islands is annually increasing^ and they have 
been found to afford them every advantage for repairing, refreshment, 
&c., and, generally, a market for parts of cargoes, which such vessels 
commonly have remaining unsold at the time of leaving the coast of 
Western America j these vessels r.lso generally obtain from the islands 
a freight of sandal- wood, either for Canton or Manilla, which is quite 
an inducement of itself to attract them to these isles. 

^ The commerce of the United States, which resorts to the Sandwich 
Islands, may be classed under, five heads, viz. : First, Those vessels 
which trade direct from the United States to these islands for sandal- 
wood, and from hence to China and Manilla, and return to America. 
Second, Those vessels which are bound to the North-west Coast on 
trading voyages for furs, and touch here on their outward-bound 
passage, generally winter at these islands, and always stop on their 
return to the United States, by the way of China. Third, Those 
vessels which on their passage from Chili, Peru, Mexico, or California, 
to China, Manilla, or the East- Indies, stop at these islands for refresh- 
ments or repairs, to obtain freight, or dispose of w hat small cargoes 
they may have left. Fourth, I'hose vessels which arc owned by Ame- 
ricans resident at these islands, and emjdoycd by them in trading to 
the North-west Coast, to California and Mexico, to Canton and 
Manilla. Fifth, Those vessels which are employed in the whale 
fishery on the coast of Japan, which visit seini-annually. 

^ Of the first class of vessels which visit these islands annually, the 
number may be estimated at six, the amount of tonnage eighteen 
hundred, and the value of vessels and cargoes at three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. Of the second class, the number may be 
estimated at five, the tonnage one thousand, and the value of vessels 
and cargoes two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Of the third 
class, the number may be estimated at eight, the tonnage two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and the value of vessels and cargoes at live 
hundred thousand dollars. Of the fourth class, the number may be 
estimated at six, the tonnage one thousand, and the value of vessels 
and cargoes two hundred thousand dollars. Of the fifth class, the 
number may be estimated at one hundred, the tonnage thirty-five 
thousand, and the value of vessels and cargoes at four millions. Thus 
making the commerce of the United States, which annually visits the 
Sandwich Islands, amount to one hundred and twenty-five vessels, 
estimated at forty thousand tons, and valued at five millions two 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars. This estimate is made from 
the average numlier of vessels which have visited these islands during 
the last three years •, and will, I believe, be founcljo be very near the 
extent and value of our commerce here.’-— vol. ii. fi3-5. 

We have purposely omitted to enter into the controversy 
respecting the operation of the Missions on the permanent 
welfare of the ii\habitants of Polynesia, for this especial reason, 
that if treated of at all, it should be formally, and in reference to 
different description of work than that now before us. We 
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can have no objection, however, to supply some account of the 
opinions of the American commander. Captain Finch, upon the 
subject. We have already hinted at the probable wishes of 
the American government as relates to native authority and 
missionary influence ; but, it mu^ at the same time be taken 
into account, that the American residents seem as much opposed 
to them, as those of Great Britain, or of any other country. We 
must confess, that it appears to us an able and well-digested 
document ; honourable at once tcf the officer and the country 
which had employed him. The following is an extract from a 

Retrospective view of the visit of the Vincennes to the Sand- 
wich Islands,” addressed by Captain Finch to his own govern- 
ment, which, as it requires little comment to recommend it to 
consideration, we shall give without further observation. 

* After an absence of nearly three years from home, on service upon 
the western coasts of South America, I felt as if on the certain eve of 
returning thither, as did the ship’s company, whose terms of engage- 
ment had expired. The orders to proceed on an extended cruise 
were therefore unexpected and most unwelcome. In addition to dis- 
appointed hopes, 1 was little prepared, and far from being desirous of 
visiting islanders, whose moral character was undergoing change, and 
whose primitive traits were fast disappearing ^ whether for the better 
was a problem which I supposed a cursory glance and short survey 
would not enable me to determine. Again, 1 felt a reluctance to be 
placed in circumstances which 1 foresaw might involve me, as a party, 
in the various conflicting accounts which had been given to my 
government and the public in regard to these people, and was afraid 
that irregularities amongst our trading or whaling vessels, and 
collision with the natives, might invite my interference, which, if 
exerted, yet probably would fall short of the exigencies of the 
demands. Added to these considerations, I had heard of the hostility 
which was entertained by almost all foreigners resident at those places 
where teachers of the gospel, or missionaries, had established them- 
selves. I promised myself on the whole, neither gratification nor 
usefulness, and therefore undertook the voyage with real regret ; but 
now that it is gotten through with, I feel relieved and look back 
rather with surprise that 1 engaged in it with apathy, or that I 
anticipated difficulties and a distaste, which I have not, to the extent 
apprehended, realized. 

‘ My visit has be^performed without any occurrence other than 
of a pleasurable kind attending it : my interposition when called for 
has been mildly exercised and availing — the objects of our govern- 
ment, I hope, answered— and the good effects, 1 fear not, will be 
understood by any commander who may, hereafter, perform the like 
routine of duty. My reports collectively to the government will 
exhibit what 1 have done, as well as furnish my opinion on many 
points, and show the unavoidable (and supposed) delectivenesisi of the 
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orders and laws under which I had to act. These are lucidly pointed 
out by my predecessor, Captain Jones^ of the Peacock. 

' The very advanced stage of the people of the Sandwich Islands in 
the points involving civilization, religion, and learning, is so well 
established, so generally known,* and admitted, that 1 forbore to give 
statements of them equiilly minute with those 1 had made respecting 
Nukuhivn, Tahiti, and Raiatea. Their civilities, letters of corre- 
spondence, and transaction of business with me, place them in a just 
light, and will enable our government to appreciate and judge them 
properly, without my saying a word in their favour beyond the simple 
declaration that they are much in advance of the Society Islanders, 
cheeringly and agreeably enlightened, acquainted ,limitedly with their 
own interests, capable of extending them, and sensible of the value of 
character as a nation. Their indolence of habit and amiability of dis- 
position mislead the judgment of persons who deny their pretensions 
to intelligence and capacity for self- management or government ; the 
lirst being overcome, and their knowledge fully aroused to the advant- 
ages which their locality affords, the latter objection will manifest 
itself to be erroneous. To aid in every way to elevate and instruct 
them, and increase their self-pride and confidonce, ought to be a 
source of ])lcasure, as well as the policy of those foreigners who are 
amongst them ) but such 1 am satisfied is neither tlic design nor 
practice of those persons j they pursue, on the contrary, a short- 
sighted course, watchful of their own immediate gains or advantages, 
apparently regardless and thoughtless of those who are to succeed 
them, and whose security, comfort, and prosperity, may be increased 
or diminished by the judicious or unwise plans they {it present or may 
hereafter adopt. The gentlemen now at the Sandwich Islands forget 
that the natives are not the same naked, uninstructed creatures which 
they were when they first went among them, and in this forgetfulness, 
intentional or not it is immaterial, treat them almost precisely as they 
did formerly, and contemn their pretensions to knowledge and 
improved condition. Human nature cannot, nor will the chiefs much 
longer bear or tolerate such arrogance and injustice. The more the 
respectability and importance of tlic chiefs and people arc increased by 
voluntary and generous attentions from foreigners, the greiiter will be 
the security ensured to themselves. Wliy will they continue to enjoy 
the hospitality of tlic natives, contract engagements to large amounts 
with them, with full reliance upon their integrity, and yet treat them 
in a contumelious manner, or with indifference ? such is nevertheless 
the inconsistency I observed. 

' I am at a loss to decide wherein the foreign residents have just 
cause to complain of, or to contemn the government of the Sandwich 
Islands ; they affect to believe that all its measures are dictated by the 
missionaries. 1 really do not think so : they doubtless in their station, 
as teachers, have influence > but I rather believe it is confined as 
closely as is pra^pticable or possible to that relation and no other. 
Unless it was perceived by them that the government was about com- 
mitting an act of indiscretion or gross blunder, I doubt if their voice 
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would be heard. It is a most lamentable fact, that the dislike of the 
missionaries by the foreign residents has a tendency^ as yet| taparalyie 
the efforts which the natives are so laudably making to render them- 
selves worthy of the support and confidence of enlightened Christians 
and distant nations 3 and this one circumstance will render, for some 
time to come, the visits by our ships disagreeable to the officers who 
have to make them. The constant complaining against the mission- 
aries is irksome in the extreme, and in such contrast with the conduct 
of the missionaries themselves, that I (^uld not but remark their cir- 
cnmspection and reserve with admiration ; the latter never obtruded 
upon my attention the grounds or causes they might have to complain 
of 3 nor did they advert to the opposition they experienced, unless 
expressly invited thereto me. 

* If the understandings of the natives are imposed upon by the 
religious injunctions of the missionaries, the evil will ultimately 
correct itself by the very tuition which they afford the inhabitants, 
more certainly and effectually than by the denunciation and declama- 
tion of foreigners, who arc interested and temporary sojourners, with- 
out other than monied transactions to engage the confidence of the 
natives,* whereas the missionaries have adventured their families 
among them, and stand pledged as to the issue of their undertaking 
before, not only the American public, but the world at large. 

* Opposition similar to that now existing against the present mis- 
sionaries would, doubtless, extend to like persons of any other 
denomination. All of our countrymen do not think alike on the 
special subject of religion, and in which our government (very wisely 
and happily) does not interfere 3 but all those who visit the islands in 
the Pacific for trade, will feel (and rightly too), that such order grows 
out of the establishment of Christianity, in whatever form introduced, 
as to preclude undue advantages, ensure personal security, and place 
the islander on a footing of equality with his fellow man. Why it is 
supposed necessary to retain the Sandwich Islanders in a state of deeper 
vassalage and subjection to our avarice and caprices than those of 
inferior caste to ourselves at home, 1 am at a loss to determine. If the 
islanders are weary of the instruction they receive, or the restraints 
imposed in receiving it, they have tongues to speak and hands to use 3 
and judging by the unrestrained life they have heretofore led, it is but 
fair to infer that they would speak and act if causes existed for their 
doing so. Whilst they court knowledge why should they be ridiculed 
in the search of it ? Can it be shown that they have misapplied to the 
injury of others the limited acquirements wliich they do possess 3 on 
the contrary, is it not certain that intercourse with some of them has 
been rendered more easy, and confidence increased, by this very 
circumstance ? Are they not truly their own masters, on the principle 
of birth, soil, and action ? Wherein the right of our merchants then 

* * The missionaries possibly are too rigidly literal in tj^eir interpretation 
and enforcement of the commandments 3 and an error may arise from this 
source in the formation of provisions for police or other regulations by the 
native government, and in their subsequent administration and fulfilment.* 
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to interfere with them^ wherein that of the missionaries ) but by the 
best of all rights, their own invitations ; the missionaries and families 
are also probably more than twice as numerous as the mercantile class. 
If not satisfied, let merchants withdraw themselves y refreshments, &c. 
can still be had without their agency as heretofore, by the masters of 
such vessels as may frequent the islands. 1 would ask if our country- 
men arrogate any thing to themselves other than what the laws allow 
at Hayii ? Do they ever openly reflect upon that government ? Why will 
they act differently, require or expect more, at the Hawaiian Islands ? 

* So great was the friendship and correctness of deportment of the 
chief islanders, that I could scarcely suppose myself to be among a 
people once and so recently heathen. Variance of language and com* 
plexion alone reminded me of it. These views may very widely vary 
from the opinions of those who have preceded me only a year or two j 
1 can well believe that we do not keep pace (by means of our inter- 
course) with their improvements. Intervals of three years make 
wonderful changes, and for the better ; careful and recorded observa- 
tions only will assure us of the reality of them. The present king, as 
he advances in years, will, I feel pretty well persuaded, be a blessing 
to his people j his usefulness will, however, depend in a great measure 
upon the choice which he may make in a companion of his power, and 
the cares inseparable : a doubt and difliculty rests upon this interesting 
point, which cannot too early be removed. 

^ By the diffusion of knowledge among the islanders at large, I can 
readily suppose that the influence of the resiticnt whites, and the abject 
and slavish adulation and distinction heretofore paid to them, have 
been diminished in some <lcgrce : will not this circumstance, to a 
limited extent, serve to explain the sourness and bitterness which the 
whites cherish, and on many occasions display, towards the chiefs as 
well as the missionaries ) Suppose that undue power is exercised by 
either residents, merchants, or missionaries, over the government of 
the Sandwich Islands, from which source will either the greatest good 
or kast evil ensue ? 1 certainly think from the missionaries. 

* It is seriously to be regretted that the Missionary Society, or some 
liberal-minded and generous gentleman of wealth, does not establish 
and maintain at the Sandwich Islands, on an adequate salary, a person 
of independence of character, and suitable attainments, separate from 
clerical avocations, merely as an adviser of the chiefs, on the principles 
of government, jurisprudence, &c. &c., or, if our government would 
appoint salaried Consuls, or a Charge d’ Affaires to the ishinds, respec- 
tively restricting them from all participation in business, the desired 
object might be obtained } but wliilst such official personages are still 
merchants, their influence is comparatively small or nothing with the 
government; but their own and their patron's interest necessarily 
engrossing subjects.’— vol. ii. pp. 269-78. 

We have left no room to advert to the voyage homewards 
by the Cape of Good Hope, the narrative of wnich may be 
cnaracteri2;ed by the description given of the outward voyage. 
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Art. V.— 1. Commentaries on American Law. By James Kent« 
New York, tvols. 8vo. 1830. 

2. Abridgment of American Law. By Nathan Dane. LtjJ). Boa* 
ton. pvols. 8vo. 1829. 

F is deeply interesting to the people pf England to know what, 
in all departments of society, the sons of Englishmen in the 
west, have done in their new world, for the advancement of 
human happiness. The American republic is the offspring of 
the best portions of the British constitution ; and every true 
patriot will rejoice to witness in each year’s events across the 
Atlantic, a more and more prosperous result of resistance to the 
tyrannical British government of the last century. Instead of 
the failure and dissentions which were eagerly hoped for by their 
enemies, the people of the United States are fast attaining a 
degree of secure prosperity, which their best friends, at the 
commencement of the struggle, scarcely ventured to anticipate ; 
and they seem likely, at no distant day, to justify expectations, 
once cherished, as was asserted, only by designing demagogues 
or crazed enthusiasts. How this has been brought about, it is 
worth some pains to learn ; and possibly it may be shown, that 
much of what has produced these excellent effects amongst 
twelve millions of men in a new country, may influence 
in an old one the well-being of twenty millions, the most nearly 
of any nation on earth resembling them ^in language, laws, 
religion, customs, and manners as was justly declared by the 
House of Commons in times remarkably free from political 
excitement. [House of Commons, Papers, 1821. No. 671. p, 5.] 
Present circumstances are favourable to an inquiry having such 
an end in view. There is an increasing disposition in England 
to examine the usages of other countries, in order to improve 
our own, by learning the lessons of experience elsewhere. 
Enlightened observers bring home from Holland, from 
Switzerland, and from other parts of Europe, models for edu- 
cating the young, and for alleviating the sufferings of the poor. 
A mission is sent to Paris for instruction in the most important 
art of keeping clear and well-checked public accounts ; and the 
good effects of a third effort to import improvement from abroad, 
may beseen in the recent valuable Report of the Prison Discipline 
Society. All this may be held to be amongst the best signs of the 
times. It maybe difficult, indeed, to adopt with success in another 
cofintry, institutions which perhaps derive much of their value 
from local circumstances ; but it is obviously useful to estimate 
justly what is established at home, by comparisons with the 
vot. xvx . — Westminster Meview, 2 b 
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usages of other lands ; and if the last seem to be prefeiablet, 
it is little objection, that the transfer must ba managed with 
prudence and care. 

In regard to improvements in our municipal laws by a com- 
parison with those of our neighbours, the neglect of which, 
with the splendid exceptions of Lord Holt, Lord Mansfield, and 
Lord StoweU,has heretofore been tlie great reproach of the Eng- 
lish law, an extensive spirit of change is most especially abroad. 
The reports of the Commissioners on real property, and on the 
Common Law, contain various references to the legislation d 
the Continent; and the jurisprudence of the United States of 
North America has, with greater promise of usefulness, begun 
to be consulted in this country with some degree of ardour*. 

Pursuing the like course, we intend to present to our readers 
a sketch of American law, commencing almost ab ovo, in order to 
notice what circumstances have been thought, by competent 
judges, the occasion of much of its improvement. 

It was a principle with our ancestors who founded the old 
colonies, to carry along with them such parts only of the usages 
of the mother country, as should be suitable to their new cir- 
cumstances abroad ; a principle recently neglected, but capable 
of being applied to all the arrangements of society, and calcu- 
lated to promote the well-being, by encouraging the individual 
energies, of the people. In ecclesiastical afiairs, this saved the 
colonists from tithes and ecclesiastical courts ; in civil afiairs 
generally, it led to the establishment of local popular govern- 
ment, divested of those privileges and pretensions which had 
been sufiered to accumulate at home ; and in the practice of the 
law, it banished from the colonial courts a great part of the 
technicalities of Westminster Hall, inasmuch as it was at home 
only that ancient offices and exclusive ranks existed, to whose 
interests these technicalities were subservient, and by whose 
agency they were exercised. 

The last instance, regarding the law, is familiar to those 
acquainted with the progress of our colonial possessions, and 
was put in a strong light by Sir Matthew Hale two centuries 
ago, in the following terms : * Concerning the plantations of 
Virginia, New England, Bermuda, and other islanos, and conti- 
— ■ 

* See particularly, in the third Report of the Common Law 
aionera, the testimony of Mr. Biddle of the Philadelphia bar» on the iB^od 
efifects of aholishinif liimritionineat for debt \ and the references in the 
second Report ^f the Real Property Commissioners, to the practice of 
reffisterin;,^ deeds in the United States, with the replies of Mr. Wheaton 
of New York on the Laws of the States s^nerally. in tne Jurist for January 
1828. p 430, 
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nentstowftidft iheWest Indies, and also our plantations in Afiioa 
and the East Indies, the course of their acquisition was, that the 
King issued a commission to seize them ; thus Virginia and 
New England were seized, 4 Jac. L : Greenland and the northern 
plantations, 1 Phil, and Maiy, pat*. 3, and to divers others .... 
Presently uprm the acquest, the English laws are not settled 
there, or at least only temporarily, tilla settlement is made ; and, 
therefore, we see there administration of justice and law much 
differing from the English law ; but the people carry with them 
those iTnelish liberties which are incident to their' persons.’*"* 
Lord Hale’s Prerogativa Regis. 

Besides this advantage of having all that was really good in 
the English laws to draw upon, with liberty to reject what might 
be inconvenient, the old colonies were fortunately settled in 
distinct communities, unconnected with each other except in 
the common bond of allegiance to the King, or in the occa- 
sional intercourse of good offices and trade. The professors of 
the law were consequently scattered throughout all the separate 
portions of an extensive country ; and whilst, on the one hand, 
this tended to afford to the dispersed people better means of 
themselves understanding the law than could have been had 
from numbers of lawyers collected to one spot, on the other 
hand the popular interests were therefore the less likely to be 
made subservient to the interests of a compact corporation, 
become subtle by professional intercourse, and narrow in their 
habits of thinking by comparative seclusion. Indeed, not only 
are the practising lawyers of the United States less influential 
as a body than the members of the law in England, but they 
are much less numerous. In England, they are in the propor- 
tion of one to one thousand souls ; in the United States, uiey are 
as one to one thousand seven hundred souls. The benches of 
Judges, certainly, are more numerous there than with us ; bdt 
the result is, that with less mere litigation, the republicans 
ei^oy more and cheaper justice, than is attainable under any 
system now prevalent in any other part of the world, not perhaps 
excepting even Denmark. A similar effect, to a certain extent, 
would have followed, in England, the establishment of the local 
courts proposed by Lord Brougham some time ago ; and it is to 
be desired that the measure may be revived ere long in more 
auspicious days, and divested of the objectionable points which 
exfkosedit to the condemnation of some of the moststrrauous and 
ablest of our law reformers. Without at all underrating the ad- 
vantage of uniformity in legal decisions, it is clearly assuming too 
much; to consider tlm Gentralbation of the lawyers in London, as 
the only mode, or the true mode, of attaining that important end ; 

2$3 
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and it is open to much doubt, whether the fair interests of the 
northern population for example, are not sacrificed for an 
imaginary good, by their being denied the means of raising up 
a more enlightened body of local jurists, as would be the conse- 
quence of a greater portion of the jurisprudence of the country 
being administered amongst them than is done under the pre- 
sent system. This point, has been less carefully examined in 
England than its importance deserves ; and especially in r^ard 
to the system of registries so eminently successful in America, 
and which is probably principally opposed here, in consequence 
of the attempt to establish it exclusively dn the metropolis, 
instead of leaving the success of a valuable measure to its intrinsic 
merits, ns they would be likely to be developed by numerous 
local administrations. 

Setting out with these advantages, it is not surprising, that 
the people of the old colonies, should, at an early period, have 
accomplished much in their endeavours to render the law as 
little as possible burthensome ; and in England we may well 
waive alarm at the approaching desertion of many ancient forms, 
when the experiment has been proved so beneficial to great 
bodies of somewhat rude colonists. They took care to simplify 
the elements of legal transactions, so as to check in the outset 
the means of accumulating expensive and inconvenient proceed- 
ings, which would rapidly and entirely exclude all but the 
lawyers from the comprehension of their own concerns. Convey- 
ancing was studiously divested of those forms which have been 
the disgrace of English lawyers for so many years ; and before the 
revolution of 1776, a conveyancer was found willing to do thus 
for the colonists in his practice, what it has been truly asserted 
practitioners might do, but which none have been bold or honest 
enough to accomplish in England. In Boston, James Reid 
reduced the forms of legal instruments to moderate length, so 
early as before the year 1756 ; and at the present day a deed of 
lands proceeds from the government expressed in about sixty 
words, whilst the latest approved conveyance from the crown in an 
English colony is run out to four times that extent. In an 
English colony new lands are fettered by half a dozen serioils 

J trovisoes and conditions ; in the United States they are free 
rom all<tfestraint. It requires but slight consideration to com- 
prehend, that where the titles to property begin with so remark- 
able a difference, the consequence may be traced advantage* 
ously to the less encumbered owners, in every transaetW 
in which the^ property may afterwards be dealt with.'; In 
the other principal branch, namely pleading, prolixity has 
been abundantly retrenched ; and by ceasing to examine wit- 
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niMses upon interrogatories in equity and in admiralty causes, 
more senous benefits have been insured than saving expense. 
In the practice of the courts, numerous artificial rules are 
abolished, which were impediments to justice ; whilst the ofiScers 
of the courts have been reduced to the two or three required for 
receiving the suitor’s complaint, and executing the award of the 
judge ; in the place of Uiat throng .of functionaries, which in 
London renders an accurate knowjedge of the law-offices an 
acquirement of no small skill, and consequently one for which 
the suitor has to pay heavily. 

These apparently inconsiderable improvements, are noticed 
with the more earnestness, under a conviction that greater 
attention to them will much promote the reforms now contem- 
plated in England. 

A better illustration of what is good in American juris- 

{ irudence cannot be offered, than by stating one or two things 
ong established by it, but which the English law reformers, to 
whom wild desires of novelty cannot be imputed, are almost in 
vain struggling to obtain from the anti-reformers amongst 
ourselves. Of these the registration of deeds and of other 
legal obligations, is a most striking instance. Throughout the 
four-and-twenly States such registration is managed with the 
greatest ease ; and New England enjoyed this admirable means 
of security a^inst fraud and misfortune so early as in the 
year 1641. The oldest experience produces no proof of incon- 
venience in the practice ; and perhaps scarcely one lawyer of 
eminence is to be found in the whole world to give it active oppo- 
sition. Hitherto, however. Parliament has countenanced the 
opposition ; and registries, which are so useful i n America, in Scot- 
iand,andall over Europe, besides being-found to require very little 
improvement to beof the greatest utility in Middlesex, Yorkshire, 
and Ireland, are still refused to the other counties. The simple 
grounds of the registry laws in New England in 1641, were, 
* That all deeds of conveyance should be recorded, that neither 
creditors might be defrauded, nor courts troubled with vexatious 
suits and endless contentions, about sales and mortgages*.’ 
Part of the registration law of New York, is inserted in the 
second report of the Real Property Commissioners, from the 
revised laws of this State. 

The black art of the conveyancers supplies another head of 
cemfXurisOB highly favourable to the United States. There, 
feudal tenures; including copyholds, do not exist. With us one 
reisult of the labours of the Real l^operty comidissions is, the 


• The Body of Liberties. HihtOb’s History of America, vd; i/p, 71, 
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prolonged continuance of tenures of many kinds ; the com- 
missioners having relied perhaps on the enlightened remarks 
of one of their witnesses, that it is good by such memorials 
to be reminded of our ancestors. ' In truth, says this 
learned person, I consider the variety of tenures, in the narrow 
extent in which they exist, as a heauty and not as a blemish. 
They illustrate the antic^nities, and they confirm the history of 
the country. They bring Jiome to our apprehensions ancient 
manners and customs which no longer exist, and set before our 
eyes a faint but interesting picture of feudal relations. All this 
may be prejudice, but I own I should be sOrry to see all these 
venerable remains sacrificed to a dry and barren uniformity.' 
'—Appendix to the ls< Report on real property y p. 100. 

We know not from what period the ruinous practice of fines 
and recoveries for conveying various rights, or the absurd com- 
plexities of English descents of real and personal property, 
(according to its kind, or the stock whence derived,) have been 
abolished in America ; but we are sure that if seven years ago, 
any English lawyer had proposed such a heresy, it would have 
averted the smiles of the most liberal Tory in the country, and 
have cut off Tory preferment from the wild theorist for ever. 
Of tithes, too, and the multitudinous evils which they occa- 
sion, the United States have known scarcely the rumour, 
although Charles I. once seriously aimed at fixing the burthen 
upon them. What little of tithes was introduced into Virginia, 
the revolution of 1776 abolished ; while to their supporters on 
this side the Atlantic it seems a light thing to be risking revo- 
lution rather than submit them to a reasonable settlement. 

The complete separation of the office of the higher judges 
from the legislative and executive powers, is a more striking 
excellence in the United States since their Independence. In 
the adjoining English colonies, the greatest inconveniences arise 
from perseverance in the old practice, and at home many evils 
are daily experienced from the political character of the Chan- 
cellor, of some of the chief judges, and of the recorders in great 
towns. The error is however still unchecked in most instances in 
America, of having several judges at each bench; especially in 
the supreme court at Washington, which is composed of seven 
members, of whom four must he generally present. At the.same 
time the rapidly improving system of reporting the causes, by 
stipendiary as well as by vsluntary reporters, and an extending 
practice of requiring all judges to assign reasons in writing for 
their decision^, together with the popular tenure, direct or mdi- 
rect, of the office, tend powerfully to check the evils attendant 
on a numerous judicimry in an American Court. 
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We have said, that the praetltioners of the law, in North 
America, do not possess an inordinate weight in public affairs. 
It may be added, that the way in which such practitioners are 
admitted to theirduties,and the checks to which they are 8ubject> 
ed, have a strong tendency to bring them under a fitting subset* 
viency. to the public interests. There is no such aristocratical 
distinction known in the United States, as that between the £ng> 
lish barrister and the attorney ; and if a litigant party prefers to 
be represented by a private friend iit his suit, it is at his option 
to give such private friend a special authority to appear for him 
in ^ court, although he may never have been invested with a legal 
character. If we mistake not, the law business of any country 
will be done at the least expense, where the division of law 
labour is left to the public demand, in the place of that artiEcial 
arrangement at present prevailing in England ; and it seems 
impossible to be doubted, that the character of the practitioners 
of any profession will in all respects improve, where ineffi* 
ciency can be punished by the entire desertion of the employers. 
If the artificial division be thought likely to confer superior 
skilland higher character on the higher ranks, it must necessarily 
in the same proportion degrade the subordinate members ; and 
it is open to serious doubts, whether in the balance of ad van* 
tages and disadvantages, it be not better to have the mass free 
from a dangerous inferiority, than that any should receive an 
artificial elevation which cannot of itself ensure personal worth. 

Eminent writers in the United States have fairly vindicated 
their countrymen from the reproach of neglecting to improve 
their jurisprudence. If, as all grant, much remains still to be 
done by them, by no people has so much been accomplished in 
the short time during which they have been free agents. The 
brne intent of the constitution was never allowed them whilst 
connected with England; but the separation in 1776 was 
rapidly followed by extensive law reforms. President Jefferson 
has recorded an example of vigour in this respect, which deserves 
to be commemorated. 

' Before the Revolution, a judgment could not be obtained 
under eight years, in the supreme court, where the suit was in 
, the department of the common law ; which department embraces 
about nine-tenths of the subjects of legal contestation. In that 
of the chancery, from twelve to twenty years were requisite. 
Ifhe reformation of this was amon|tthe first works of the legis- 
lature, after our independence, a judgment can now be ob- 
tained in the supreme court, in one year at the common law ; 
and^ in about three, yean in the chancery. Being best ac- 
i|uainted with the edmmia^tiion of justice in Virginiui I confine 
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myself to that ; but I think it probable that it is much on the 
same footing through all the States/ [Jefferson's Memmrs,\o\, 
i. p. 386. A. D. 1785.] President Jefferson made great exertions 
in the very heat of the revolutionary war to promote law reform. 
He was an active advocate for cdies ; and did much to annex 
juries to the Chancery Court, a measure successfully adopted in 
manv cases. 

The books on jurisprudence and law, published before and 
after the war, are striking 'illustrations of the American legal 
character; affording a just estimate of what this people bare 
effected in the first fifty years of their independence, and of 
what may be expected from their future efforts in jurisprudence. 

The activity with which the early colonists acted upon the 
principles stated by Lord Hale in the passage above quoted, may 
be inferred from the dates and contents of the following 
volumes ; by no means the whole of their publications on the 
subject. The General Laws of Massachusetts, 1648, 1672. The 
Laws of Virginia, by Purvis, in 1684 ; by Parks, in 1733 ; and 
by Hunter in 1753. Morton's Memorial in 1669, 1721, and 
1772 ; reprinted in 1826-7. Eliot’s Christian Commonwealth, 
1664. Downing, 1660. Leverett’s Letter on the Navigation 
Act, 1675. Penn’s Laws before 1710. Ward’s Body of Liberties 
before J710. Dummer’s Defence of the Charters, 1721. Reid's 
Law Precedents, 1750. Cooper’s Crisis, 1751. Hamilton’s 
Speech in Zenger’s Case for Libel, 1752. Otis’s Speech on 
Writs of Assistance, 1761. Otis’s Vindication, 1762. The 
Rights of the Colonies, 1763. Adams on Canon and Feudal 
Law, 1768. Adams and Quincy’s Defence of the Soldiers who 
killed certain citizens at Boston in a riot, 1770. Greenleaf’s 
Burn’s Justice, 1773 ; and Blackstone so eagerly sought after, 
as Mr. Burke records, in the old Colonies, even beyond the 
demand by English students. 

• The steady and rapid advance of the republicans in every 
branch of jurisprudence, after the war of Independence began, 
mav be learned from their legal publications; — their state papers, 
ana diplomatic correspondence, of the latter of which one 
collection has extended to twelve volumes;— the laws of the 
Union, and those of the different states, amounting to several 
hundred volumes, including the codesof New York and Louisiana ; 
~thedebates in Congress, in 1776 ; of the conventions at Phila» 
delphia, in 1787 ; in Virginia, and in other states, in 1788, and 
afterwards on the present constitution ; of the conventions in 
Mas8achasetts,( in 1821, and in New York, afterwards, on the 
state constitutions and amendment of the law, with the debatee 
of numnioas other conventions of. the hke character, and the 
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constitutions and laws then amended. The same point is well 
shown by such works as President Adams’s 'defence of 
the constitution, 1787; — his books on government, 1802;— • 
and on Davila, 1800, with an unintenupted succcession of 
works to the present day bjitoatlves of the Union upon every 
topic that can interest the jurist, the statesman, and the patriot. 
No legal subjects applicable to the^ country, fail of receiving 
deep attention from the legislature, and from the most active 
press known. Digests, of which that of Mr. Dane mentioned 
at the head of this article is a valuable specimen, abound in 
America. Law Magazines, full of enlightened learning, are 
published in several Stptes, whilst in England two publications 
of that character have scarcely sustained themselves*. Law 
schools and active law professorships are frequent, and good 
substitutes for our gulose inns of court ; and a very interesting 
body of papers, in the nature of the readings of our old lawyers, 
are given at intervals in addresses to the circuits by such men 
as Mr. Justice Story, the very learned annotator to the two 
American editions of Lord Tenterden’s book on shipping. The 
titles of the American law books would fill a fair catalogue ; and 
nothing more strongly proves the correctness of Mr. Burke’s 
remark already alluded to, on the extent and activity of American 
learning in his better days, than the fruits since produced. 

The Reports of law cases in the United States deserve special 
notice. They are generally made, according to Lord Bacon’s 
advice, by competent lawyers paid wholly or in part by the 
public ; and in some States a short analysis is printed half- 
yearly of all the judgments delivered in the courts. This 
organized system brings the business of the courts and the 
character of the judges, most usefully before the people and the 
legislature ; and from this source, and from voluntary pens, 
there have proceeded already upwards of 300 volumes of 
reports, many of the English books of the same kind being also 
reprinted from time to time in the States. 

The character of the stipendiary reporters maybe appreciated 
by the fact, that the last who held the office in the supreme 
court at Washington, is the present minister of the United 
States in Denmaw ; and at the end of the eight volumes which 
have appeared of his Reports, he has placed an Appendix of 
comparative views of the laws of different countries on the 
i^ous subjects discussed in the^. cases reported. His ninth 


• It will be gratifying to law reformers in England *to hear that the 
Jurist, an exceDent law periodical work, is about to be revived, i^ef 
a much regntted cessation of two years. 
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volume is to contain an epitome of the laws of Spain) and it is 
a promising circumstance for the progress of law reform in 
the States, that the best works on foreign jurisprudence are 
much studied there. Marten^, Roccus, Bynkershoek, Sohlegel> 
Pothier, Emerigon, Valin, Jhcobsen, and others, have been 
translated by Americans, and some of them enriched by learned 
notes. Two different translations have appeared in the United 
States of the French commercial code, and one of the criminal 
code, all with copious notds by different authors ; and Judge 
Cooper has published Justinian's Institutes, with a translation 
and a large body of annotations, in which heriibly compares the 
Roman system of jurisprudence with th^t of America. 

With such sources of legal learning scattered amongst ten 
millions of free men, earnestly engaged in adapting institutions 
of every kind to the only just end * the greatest happiness,’* 
it is little surprising to see this end reached by those millions 
on many and various subjects. And we trust that the technical 
and dry character of the few foregoing details respecting the 
laws of the Americans, will not be offered without advantage to 
the pursuers of the same object in England, to whom is strongly 
recommended a deeper consideration than is now common, of 
the plan and working of those laws. 

* -r- - - - - ■ — 

AnT. Vh^^Family Classical Library. Sallust. Tacitus.«^London ; 

Valpy, 

AN opportunity is afforded by the books whose titles 

are prefixed to this article, to make some remarks 
upon the national character of the Romans, — the real form 
of their government, during those times when it has been 
considered as republican, — and the consequences of it, as 
exhibited in their foreign and domestic policy. This will lead 
to examining the influence of a dominant aristocracy, though 
modified by some infusion of democratic spirit ; and will, if we 
mistake not, read an awful lesson to those, who think that the 

* la our day the enforcement of this sole reasonable principle of public 
and private conduct, once confined to a small body of patriots, is fast 
becoming a maxim of universal acceptance. In the year 1/74, the young 
American Envoy to London well appreciated its importance when he 
observed * the wonderful perfection ’ of English husbandry, and * the 
miserable accommodations given to honest labour/ * The lower order of 
people, said Quincy, are servU^^in their obeisance, and despondent in their 
appearance. I could not help remarking, that if the little liberty diffused 
through Britain, could give such a beautiful face to nature, what would be 
the appearance, if there was as much general liberty, as was consistent with 
that rundamen^ principle of social policy, ** the greatest happinats of Ito 
greatest number,’^ Memoir of Quincy, p* 2!i4« wtout 
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bulk of a notion tuoy be ewiudled out of its tights, end sub* 
jected with impunity to every speoies of proud oppression. It 
will be shown how injustice begets injustice, and tyranny 
ferocious recrimination,-~how domestic robbery is one of the 
surest steps to foreign pillage and aggression, how the system 
of blending, stupefying, and demoralizing a nation in order to 
maintain a usurped control over it, reacts with signal ven- 
geance on the authors of the scheme — and is ultimately the 
most foolish, as in its original conception and progress it is the 
most odious, instrument of power. 

Between the subjects here joined there is. a natural con* 
nexion. The literatures of a country is deeply tinged with die 
national character, and in turn reacts on it. In modem Europe 
where the productions of Rome form a very important part of 
the education of youth at a time when the mind is most 
susceptible of permanent impressions fer good or evil, a true 
judgment of the nation, whose actions we are thus most power- 
fully exhorted to imitate, ought to be fixed on solid grounds. 
The mind is insensibly imbued with the feelings and principles 
of those, whose conduct is recommended by the blanaishments 
of elegant literature, and enforced by the weight of authority 
or still more powerful prejudice ; it will adopt them as 
standards of right and wrong, and judge every action in relation 
to them. ' There is nothing modern about your character, ’ 
said Paoli to Napoleon. Napoleon had studied Plutarch deeply, 
and admired the Roman character— how truly he caught the 
Roman spirit of universal domination, Europe nearly vanc^uished 
can attest. ' Dominion honourably, if you can,— if not, 
dominion at any hazard, ’ — was the lesson taught by them, and 
practised by him, though modified by an enlarged intellect, a 
sensitiveness to opinion, and a love of science which Rome 
seldom possessed. It has long been a custom with writers to 
throw down their pens, and readers to lift their eyes in astonish- 
ment at Roman virtue and magnanimity. 'How,' they ex- 
claim, ' are the deductions of reason, and the lessons of experi- 
ence here falsified by the event ! Who would imagine that 
from the asylum of Romulus, — a den of thieves, robbers, and 
murderers— should suddenly rise a nation of heroes ! Ibat a 
rude, ignorant, ferocious populace should produce models for 
imitation to the world!' But suspensions of the laws that 
regulate the moral, are as rare as of those that regulate 
the physical world. It would indeed have been strange that 
any thing pure should have flowed from so polluted a source. 
luB general diffusion of knowledge, the lessons of a sevore 
•xpenence, mid (he keen spirit <» uujuiry in our own rimei 
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are turning towards ancient Greece the current: which once 
so strongly set towards Rome ; blind admiration has ceased, 
men judge of her no longer from the panegyrics of her writers, 
nor estimate her actions by her own standard of selfish 
morality. It has been well Observed, that in judging of human 
nature, the present age enjoys peculiar advantages, since there 
is no stage of society, from naked rudeness to the most vicious 
refinement, of which there does not exist some living specimen. 
The modem nations which have trod most closely in the foot- 
steps of Rome, or rivalled her from the mischievous originality 
of their own dispositions, have thrown a strong light on her, 
and enabled us to pronounce on her tme character with that 
solidity of judgment which accompanies conclusions drawn 
from a wide circle of experiment. The Turk, the Russian, the 
Spaniard, are striking illustrations ; for neither in her foreign 
or domestic policy, or private life — not even in her amusements 
— ^are there found proofs of a virtuous, a humane, or an enlightened 
people->-on the contrary, there are burnt into her character the 
deepest traces of an arrogant, unwieldy, selfish, rapacious dis- 

E osition, which would boldly wade through any Quantity of 
lood or suffering for the attainment of its own onjects, and 
which is saved from contempt, though not from detestation, by 
the powerful energies of mind and body which were employed 
to gratify its powerful and unscrupulous passions. 

Brave the Romans were undoubtedly— and with a cool, collected, 
steady bravery. In truth, if we examine, we find them eminent 
in no art but that of war. To this they devoted all their ener- 
gies, and in it adopted every improvement, even from their 
enemies, with a prompt facility. The customs of the people, the 
language of the old, the education of the young, had but one 
object— war. Religion, too, lent her aid, and was constantly 
employed to hallow it with her c^emonies. The Romans were 
determined to be the masters of the world. To effect this, they 
spared neither cunning, gold, fraud, nor hJood. The battering- 
ram and the mine were used with equal success. But it must be 
acknowledged, however vile the underhand means employed, 
the tone of Rome was always haughty, — her bearing was as 
bold, and her spirit as undaunted, after the disastrous day of 
Cannae, as when Scipio stood at the gates of Carthage. ‘ Her 
shield always hung in the lists.’ This spirit cut her wsy to 
empire, and is the cause of the fascination in the Roman name j 
fiir, good or bad, untd a juster morality is established in the 
mind of yoatb,^ men will admire power and courage. But tihe 
groundwork of her policy, was a ferocious selfishness, and her 
avarice was equal to h« biavery. These qutdities matai^y 
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ministered to each other. Conquest gave her gold, and gold 
enabled her. to spread her conquests. 

No single modem nation, as has been intimated, furnishes an 
exact parallel to Home. But perh/ips the points of resemblance 
between the Roman and the Turk'are most numerous. Distin- 
guished by one striking contrast, between the obstinate immobility 
of the latter, and the sagacious docilijiy of the former, they yet 
agree in many mental and physical qualities. A commandmg 
person, a bold port, individual dburage, insatiable avarice, 
external decorum and private immorality, the union of fraud 
and force in their conduct, a strong spirit of nationality, cruelty, 
and contempt for all ot^er nations, their policy, and literature, 
(we speak now of what is called republican Rome) are common to 
botli. The Roman indeed possessed advantages over the ignor- 
ant and fanatical Turk, but they were still far from creating an 
estimable character. 

Bacon, by a well-known and happy simile, illustrates the 
truth, that trifles furnish valuable indications of character ; and 
even in the amusements of the Turk, the Spaniard, and the 
Roman, there is a strong coincidence. Combats of wild beasts 
were the delight of Rome,— the Turk delights in the same, or 
in camel combats — the Spaniard still enjoys the bulUfight, 
because, unhappily, he can no longer pull down the naked 
I ndian with bloodhounds, as in the day of his religion and cruelty. 
The custom of old English law, which is frequently distin- 
guished by a merciful spirit as peculiar as it was wise, con- 
tains a maxim, that men whose trades habituate them to 
shedding the blood even of brutes, should be excluded from 
juries in cases of life and death ; such is its opinion of the 
tendency of those practices, which were the every-day habit 
and keen delight of the Roman people. 

Many other practices concjp^, in showing what ' a coarse and 
brutalized feeling prevailed amongst them. Strabo says, it was 
usual with friends imthe ancient times of the Republic, to 
exchange wives with one another. A memorable instance 
attests its existence to a latp date, for who has not heard of 

- ■ Cato the sententious, 

Who lent his wife to his friend Hortensius. 

Yet-historians will gravely tell us, that for 520 years there was 
no iastance of divorce in Rome. In the year of the City 519, 
censors compelled the people to swear, ' that they will not 
mUrry unless to beget children and increase the Subject a of the 
Republic.’ Those who do not wish to be rated in simplicity as 
equal to those historians, can regard these only as strong proofs 
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of a barbarous slate of society. But Roman delinqoenoy does not 
rest on the existence of customs, however coarse and.indelioate. 

Slavery, that powerful evidence of a cruel and demoralized 
people, existed to a dangerous extent. Its rigours are attested 
by the conspiracies and bloody insurrections to which it repeat* 
edly gave rise, but they may perhaps be best collected ftom the 
monstrous law, which enacted that if any citizen was murdered 
in his house, all his slave's should be put to death, on the plea 
that they must have been dccessaries, or they would bare pte* 
vented it. On the murder of Pedanius, Tacitus relates timt 
400 slaves were executed at one swoop. This .slaughter was 
'defended by Cassius, whom the historian pelebrates for the weight 
and dignity of his life, on the ground of the more ouporum—the 
law subsisting from the old times of the Republic. Any comment 
on it is unnecessary. At the triumphs, there were persons hired 
by the state, whose official duty it was to insult the captives, 
foreign kings, prisoners of war, were generally murdered at the 
moment the consul ascended the capitol, to offer up his vows 
and prayers to Heaven. 

After the storming of Carthage, Scipio ordered the prisoners 
to be torn by wild beasts ; exactly the treatment which captives 
experience from the barbarous despots of the East. 

Amongst what people, but one radically cruel, with an un> 
natural appetite for blood, could the gladiatorial shows have 
existed ? The extent to which this wholesale slaughter was 
carried, staggers credibility. History is stained with no record 
of such abominations as Rome perpetrated for her amusement. 
It equalled, in loss of life, the devastations of war, but was a 
thousand times more brutalizing than any war, for war along 
with its horrors calls out some noble qualities, and if it has its 
atrocities, it contains also exerc|sea of the loftiest virtue and 
the tenderest humanity. in vvar — by these 

sports, childhood itself was poU lp Id, it drank cruelty with its 
mother’s milk, and acquired a tiger’s thi^^for blood. 

CsBsar, when .^dile, exhibited 32(T^airW gladiators. Vitellius 
had combats in all the streets of Jignie. Claudius exhibited 
19,000 malefactors and gladiator's on one occasion. Under the 
Republic, not only the heirs of every rich and powerful citizen, 
but all the principal magistrates, the eediles, preetors, consuls, 
&c., and above all, the candidates, recommended themselves to 
the people by shews of gladiators, where the spectators testified 
their inhuman joy at the mortal thrusts, by cries of delighted 
approbation. Eventhepriestshad their shows. Sometimes gladi* 
ators were exhibited aX a money speculation ! On one of these occu'^ 
sions, 60,000 persons wme buried by the fall of an amphitbeaUe 
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atFidena. ThswordBofTacitasarereiqorkable; Ibeexhibitorwas 
*AtUins quidam.libertinigeneris.yut qui non abundantikp^u- 
nia.nec munieipali ambitione, sed in sordid^ mercede id negotiam 
qanaiviaset. Adflux^re avidi talium, imperitante Tiberio proottl 
vo/ttp/aft'6ti5habiti,virilis ac mulie^$ sexus. omnis atat, obpro<< 
pinquitatem loci eiFusius*.’ [An. iv. c. 62.] It is impossible for 
words to markmore strongly the every 'day nature of the shows, and 
theeagernesBwithwhichthey wereattended;itiB the more striking, 
because dooa unintentionally by the historian. After such prac- 
tices, do we wonder at the proscriptions, when the streets t)f Rome 
were deluged with Jilood, and fathers were hunted down by their 
own sons for money 7 Can the ferocity with which each fac- 
tion, as it attained the mastery, pursued its rival, move any sur- 
prise ? Had not every man of them, from his tenderest childhood, 
■seen dabbling in blood ? We call the Indians savages ; were 
their worst tortures more revolting than Roman amusements 1 

Antiochus Epiphanes, following the example afforded by his 
masters, introduced these combats into Syria ; but when they 
were proposed to the Athenians, that generous people rejected 
them with horror. * Shall we,’ said Demonax the philosopher, ' pull 
down the altar raised by our ancestors to Mercy a thousand years 
ago V This is but one, though perhaps the most glorious in 
the roll, of the many superiorities which Greece vindicates to 
herself over Rome. 

Before proceeding to explain the nature of tjie Roman 
government, and to sketch the conduct of domestic parties, it 
will be proper to state, in a few words, the condition of Roman 
nobility, and the object of the Agrarian law of Spurius Licinius. 
The latter is a point of peculiar importance. Every great sedition 
in Rome may be tracea directly or indirectly to this source. It 
formed the spirit and substance of the laws introduced by the 
Gracchi, and either in its nm||s^stence or attempted violation, 
was a copious sprine of turfl|pce, disaffection, and cruelty. 
This enactment— whi^ was i^ruth only a demand for simple 
justice, and for the cesRtioif of a system of undisguised plunder 
like that attacked by the Bmtish Reform Bill, — invariably called 
foctb the raostdetermined'lfira unqualified hostility from the Patri- 
cians. It was to resist this law the constitution was so often 
stnpended— rile Patrician magistrate clothed with a terrible and 

— ■■ II. 1. -I ■■l.ltl — ..I ■«! I.,. 

* * One Atiliiis, whose father had been a slave ... and who had undertaken 
an operation of this kind, not from having money he wanted to get.rid of, 
or in the way of electioneering ambition, but as a speculation of sordid gain* 
And t|iere, there crowded together the people keen for such spectacle#, as 
having been kept firom pkasuree by llberius’s governinent, man and 
fftmgem end la greater numbers on account of the neamese 
to Romes* 
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undefined despotism — tfie Plebeian excluded' th* pale< ei 
civil Wiety-rand' ^ose areadful massacres peirpntrat«i which 
induced one historian to declare *That nothing could, to a 
thinkipg mind, be more frightful than the situation of Rome, 
irom the period of the Gracchi until she found *tefuM under the 
dominbn of Augustus.* He, therefore, who would ''fo^m & por> 
rect judgment on the conduct of the two gteat |tomaa pifUlsei,' 
needs buf inform himself of ihe justice, of the ticinicmi^atr* 

There is a clear distinction between the Rom^^’and' 
Epgliish' nobility. With us, nobility is transmitted odIy'j|p 
line of the eldest son ; all the other childrenbf a Peer are poih* 
moners. Again, the king may call any one from the tanks of 
the people to the peerage, and this individual^is immediately 
and inalienably invested with all its rights, pri'tnldges, and dig- 
nities, in as full and ample a sense as the oldest noble in the. 
land. Now all the childten of a patrician were patricians, and, 
therefore, noble. Nobility was strictly confined to a eatte. 
There was an impassable barrier between the two classes. The 
descendants of tbe original patricians and plebeians, were patri- 
cians and plebeians in injinitum. It was not until nearly 400 
years elapsed, that a plebeian nobility was created by admitting 
them to the consulate. Fifty years later (U. C. 463) the 
Ogulnii carried a law rendering them eligible to the pontificate 
and augurate — offices nominally religious, but in reality, as we 
shall see, of the very highest civil importance. 

The Agrarian law of Licinius, is a striking instance of what 
calumny, ignorance, and prejudice united cad effect. 4^1 three 
qualities were necessary to obscure and misrepresent a very 
intelligible enactment. There are and may be doubts, as to tbe 
exact limits of the ager pubiicva to which it applied, .bjat It 
rMuired singular obliquity of vision not to perceive ><'41^ it 
afimted that, and that alone. Ni j|| p rivate property was cohtem- 
plated by Licinius. Ilis law bor^^ resemblance to the' modern 
wild and absurd plan of an equalMBion property. It regarded 
the public ‘territories alone, anc^roposM to divide thm ii^ 
certain rates amongst those— pa|||||||^ns and plcbeians>^by 
whose blood they had been acquireu^^o far from stripping the 
patricians of their original, or honestly acquired possetyoqS, it 

V Agrarian Law was a dispute about tjlie division of conquer^ , 

It was a 0tpttte of the same nature as if the stulors of the fleet ha^ atnrim 
for prise-ipoiiey, pn the ground that the admirals and post'caigaiaaJwfl ‘ 
taken the whole •, and was therefore any thing hut what many fwqdli 
habit of suiqMMBt^ it-~an attack on the rights of^'^MCty^ ' 'fi 

Hear fawmrtf of the commoni, * is um«elf will 

* Spurius Camus aud'^PutieUlus Virginius' Wefo ^ 

* treaty was concluded with the Hernici, and twh’^bins of ^etlrlattfl’Hkia' 

* from them. Upon this, the coasul Cassiue wte gelfl^ to divifle hilf 
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did not even divide the conquered lands (which alone it rejgsAjed) 
into equal portions. Such a disproportipn^aa Jim hundred, and 

' smoa^ptlie people of Latium in generah.and half among the commhhs of 

* Home. To this donation he joined a quantity of land> which he stated to 

* have been usdustifiahly taken possession of by individnsds, though the 
'propet^ of the public. This alarmed many of the Senators,! who were 
^themsdRree the individuals who had taken possession $ for fear of their 
' personal inSimts. But the Senators were under great concern too on the 

* pahlie accmt, being apprehensive that by this grant the coqspl was 
^layinfr the iBundatton of powers dangerous to liber^ — [in other Wrd# 
they raised the cry of danger to the constitution]. * This was the first time 

* the Agrarian Law wafiP produced in public ; which was never afterwards 

* brought into discussion at apy period of our history without occasioning 

* the greatest commotions. Tne other consul opposed the grant, at the 

* instance of the jjfenators, and without in fact all the commons being on 

* the other side ; for at first they had begun to take it in scorn, that the 

* donation by being made general should have gone from the citizens to 

* the aUicB * ;^-*-[that is, they kicked at the proffered division, on the ground 
that they ought to have had more]. 

It was not till eighty years after this, that the Roman soldiers had any 
payf. »So that the division of lands stood for both pay and prize-money. 

When nineteen or twenty years had passed over, the occupiers of the 
land, and the Senators, began to call the division 'giving away other 
'people^s property t •* as the officers of a-fleet might be conceived to do 
under like circumstances. The tribunes, or representatives of the people, 
endeavoured to bring the senate to jnaticc by nindering the levies $, or in 
modern parliamentary language, stopping the supplies. And the senate, 
on its side, had recourse to involving tne people in war || \ as is the approved 
resource in cases of popular demanas. 

A hundred and twenty years after the commencement of the contest, the 
commons, after an intense struggle, in which the senate twice attempted to 
put down their claims by appointing a dictator or commander-in-chief with 


* Sp. Cassius deindc et Proculiis Virginias consules facti. cum Hernicis foediis 
ictum : agri partes duae ademptae. inde dimidium Latinis, dimidium plebi divisurus 
consul QlMiw erat. Adjiciebat huie muneri agri aliquantum, quern publicum 
possldan 1 privatis criminabatur. Id mnltos quidem Patrum, ipsos posSessores, 
periculo remto suarum terrebat. sed ot pUfKea Patrlbus sollicitudoinerat, largitione 
consulem periculosas libertati opes strua||[|| Turn primum lex agraria pioinuigata 
est ; annquam delude usque ad ^ac m eMn am sine maxi mis motibus rerum agitata. 
Consul al^r largitioui resistebat, auctonNs iPatribas, nec omni plebe adversante : 
quae primo coeperat fastidire, munuMidgatum a civibus isse in socios.— Ltvfi Hist 
1. 2, e. xH. jm/L 

t ^ bt siipepdium miles de puwWf accipcret, ^uum ante id tempus de soo quia- 
que fiinctus eo munere esset— -Ltv. HUi, 1. 4, c. lix. 
t —* largtendo de alieno popularem fieri 'J^uereutes. — fJv* ttisL 1. 3, c. i. , 

§ — Sp. Lielnius tiibunus j^ebis, veoisse tempus ratus per ultimam neeessitatem 
le|^ VK^aO Fatribut iidungenm^ susceperat rem militarem impediendam.--* 
JiMh 2,e. xUil.^Et hie anoa* tribonum auctorem legis agrariae babuit 
Th l^ittllfidus fuftls, eandem vlam# velut processisset Sp. Licinio, ingressus, delve* 
tum Mnliaper impediS e, xUv. 

II lavisam era! Fablum noSNm plebi propter novissitnum collsalett a esnuett 
L. AetnUio K. FaMus consul creaietar* fio infetltor faeta 
as l l e ijm i c demestid bellom extemiuneacivit; belle deindealVEeadiseorifiita 

TQii. xvi^Westmkmir Meview. 3 c « 
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two acres was recognized by it ; and> accordingly^ land was dis-* 
tributed in all the intennediate quantities between these limits. 
In Rome, property was the basis of power, and land was regarded 
as the only reputable species of wealth. Old prescription— 
the uniform custom of the state— divided the conouerea lands 
(which, of course, comprised all the territories oX Rome, her 
original fortune being nothing but her sword) in various pro^ 
portions amongst all the individuals of the state. When, how- 
ever, the expulsion of the kings released the patricians, from tho 
control of that magistrate, who both from policy and necessity 
was the protector of the commons, they; possessing all the 
powers of government, being at once the law, the priesthood, 
and the magistracy— the legislative and executive authority 
together — under different pretences or no pretence, seized to 
themselves those lands as they were successively conquered, 
and reduced the mass of the plebeians to extreme misery. 

The poverty of the Plebeians was aggravated by the system 
of usury which the Patricians employed, and the inhuman laws 

unlimited powers, obtained an approximation to redress, in the shape 6f a 
law ^ vH the scale 0 / division**,* by which it was settled that ' nobody should 
have more than five hundred acres beinj^ just such an approximation as 
the sailors would obtain, if they procured a law that no officer should have 
above 60,000/. The nature of the measure is evident, both from the 
description of the law, and from the language employed iti the course of 
the debate. * Had they the assurance to demand,’ said the tribunes, * that 
' when two acres a<pieec were served to the commons, themselves should 

* l)c allowed to have more than fi^ye hundred acres ? — that each of them 

* should possess the land of near three hundred citizens, and a plebeian’s 

* ground be hardly large enough Ipr a roof to cover him or a place to bury 

* him in All this is clearly a quarrel about division, and not an attack 
upon property. 

Livy calls the Agrarian Law * the tribunes poison Jt and says distinctly, 
that the parties who were for keeping the land to themselve^ had the 
advantage iu point of right, as much as the others had in the inninations 
of the people §§. All of which odly makes his account the more to be 
trusted* ^ 

The Agrarian Law is an instance of the way in which men make for 
themselves an ideal history, which is no more like the real one, tha4^St. 
James * the killer of Moors’ is like Stigiames the fisherman. 

It is to be hoped no iiiaii above what^e author of the Political ttegistet 
calls the * chopsticks,* will ever make another appeal to the Agrarian law. 
— Editor, i 

** — leges— imam &e.— alteram de modo agrorwn^ ne quis plus qulngentaingara 
agri possideret : — Liv, Hitt, 1. 6, c. xxxv. , 

tt Auderentne postulare, ut, quum biuajugeraagri picbi dividerentut, ipsi^j^lus 
quingenta jugera habere lioeret ? Ut etnguli prope trecentprum ctvium posilderont 
agros, plebejo homini vix od tectum uccessariumt aut locum sepulturaq, suns pfitciet 
ager?-*-Xm. HiH, 1. 6, c« ixxvi, 

J]: tribuni plebem agitsre suo veneno, agrarik Hist, h 8,' c. HI* ' 

is — et| quanto jui« poteotior intercessio erat, tantum vineomtur livoff# llfm 
ipsa^um iatorumque.— LfV. Hitt, 1. 6, c. xxxyiiU 
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of debt. A debtor became the slave of his cred)tor,~>he 
was imprisoned, chained, whipped, and starved, ad libitum. 
This state of things Licinius proposed to remedy, lly custom, 
Rome has been called and dedmed a republic. For a 
long period she was in letter, and still more rigidly in spirit, 
stTmtly, purely aristocratic. Mitford probably was sensible of 
thia whan he declined exhibiting in her history the mischiefs 
of a democra<^. Any arguments against popular power drawn 
from Roman History are most fallacious. Rome has no title to 
the name of a republic, except for the period between the enact* 
ment of the law of Lfoinius and the struggles of the Gracchi— a 
space of 220 years. Even for this space the constitution was 
not strictly republican. Patrician monopoly had not ceased at 
the first, and had recommenced long befoie the last of those 
periods. The period fVom the Gracchi to Cmsar, is a dead level 
of Plebeian terror and servility, chequered with one or two fits 
of popular fury— of cruel popular triumph, — and Patrician 
slaughter. 

The aristocracy were secured by two great ramparts against 
the irruptions of democracy. Servius established the qualifica- 
tion of property which excluded the bulk of the people, the 
middling and lower classes, even from the elective franchise, 
inasmuch as the first class, composed of the wealthiest citizens, 
alone constituted a majority in the legislative assemblies. The 
condition of the plebeians exactly resembled that of the Irish 
Catholics in the thickest night ofc,'the penal code. Hut within 
thia rose a far more formidable cqiDicibtiic barrier, — the qualifi- 
cation of birtli, which excluded plebeian wealth, intelligence, 
and merit, from power. Until the enactment of the Licinian 
law, the patrician completely monopolized all the ofi9ces, 
honours' and emoluments of the state. The dignity of civil 
station, the authority of military command, and the sanctity of 
the priesthood, were open to him alone. He had sole undisputed 
possession of rank and power. The revenues of the state, the 
distribution of the conquere^lands, the plunder of continual 
wars, Ute framing and interjmtation of law— in short, every 
species of authority, everything that could give stability to 
power, centered in his hands. Centuries were requisite to dis- 
solve a fhbric accumulated and consolidated for near 400 years. 
Even when nominally eligible to office, the plebeian was ex- 
cluded by his want of wealth, of dignity, of name, of political 
connexions und influence. So that it is evident, ev^ from the 
period of, apparent equality, the spirit and complexion of the 
oenstitntidn must have been aristocratic. The fate of the 
Gracchi, and the slaughters that followed, are sufiicient confirm* 

2 c 2 
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ation of the truth of these observations, and the inttinsio'Weak- 
ness of the democracy. But we wiU dwell a little lop^ef bn 
the means by which the patricians upheld their pdwe)r, afod 
throw some light on the connexion betw^n reli^ph add the. 
state in Rome. 

For 300 years law was oral and occasional, subject to the 
fluctuations of caprice, ‘passion, or interest. The ^titiicians 
alone dispensed it, and orcourse judged in their own cau^ any 
complaints made by the plebeians. If a patrician magistrate, 
touched by the wretched condition of the people, showed a dis- 
position to relax the gripe of severe kv^, the augurs, (who 
were necessarily patricians) would, even in the last month of 
bis ofBce, declare that the auspices at his Section, .eleven 
months before, had been unfavourable; — he was hurled from his 
office and all the acts of his magistracy annulled. Bid he resist 
the pious falsehood ? The consuls by a simple majority of the 
.senate were armed with absolute power to slaughter nim and 
his adherents, and a previous act of indemnity was passed to 
sanction all their proceedings. Did the consuls, sensible of 
the utter injustice of those measures, decline to act? A 
dictator was created with absolute power ; or perhaps a private 
patrician seized the powers from which the consuls recoiled i— 
thus Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus. Did any favourable con- 
juncture extort a law advantageous to the plebs? The patri- 
cians watched their opportunity, declared it to have passed in 
contempt of the auspices, i^^erased it. The augur, vvhb pre- 
sided at the law, had af^||| time solemnly pronounced them 
favourable — no matter — the fiesta had a carte blanche for false- 
hood. The holy bank enjoyed an unlimited issue of li^. If, 
for some cause, there was a temporary restriction on this cur- 
rency of fraud, then a magistrate was appointed wjth b'xpres's 
authority to destroy the law. Thus the laws of Drusiis 3 vere 
abrogated because passed non auspicatd; and the rigu' of 
appeal, the Magna Charta of Roman liberty, was defeated by 
the creation of a dictator. This was coarse bdt jpolweVtut 
machinery. It is not easy %> perceive why Chri^^h 
divines eulogise the union of church and staite amongsi' the 
Romans.' Are they equally enamoured of their ideutmektt^ 
in the person' of the Sultan, ' tbeblood>drinker,’ he is bhllra 
in the east, who enjoys a. special patent from^h^aybo ' 
execution of fourteen persons a day? . .. V.' 

Such were the principal holdings pf the anstocrady. 
this system the bulk of the commons, d^priyed of .Its, .Hmtfhl 
share in the lands, and huddled tqgelhbi^ ih t^a city, w;p.S.'^dw4d 
to a state of great misery. Frequent seditions were'tlie'boiue" 
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qpence. To repress these the senate, that is the aristocracy, 
U8e4 coerciop, caiolery, ftuperstitiop, war,— in short, everything 
but justice, of whose salutary effects they seem to have had a 
r^ted suspicion. Unfortunately pen cannot with impunity 
long enjoy the luxury of oppression, particularly when siipple 
i.i^ry is aggravated by insult. The humble plebeian might 
haye borne poverty, and the wealthy commoner exclusion ; but 
coptumely and contempt, human nature . does not endure. To 
be 'tpfd that religion would be polluted by his touch [see Livy, 
Si ,4. C. 2, 5, also the case of Genucius U. C. 391] — to be 
spurned as a meaner species of existence — to have it declared a 
monstrous contamination if he married a patrician lady— 
to be told tha| his hot blood was but so much puddle in the 
eyes of Gods and men ; — he must be forgiven if he winced and 
reared a little under such treatment. It might be wrong,— but 
it was human nature. 

Oppression is expensive, and sooner or later is its own avenger. 
The Fatrician sowed the whirlwind, and necessarily reaped the 
storm. The alternation of victory, with a great preponderance in 
favour of the aristocracy, continued until Csesar, tne hereditary 
head of the popular party, taking advantage of the universal 
hatred in which the nobility was held, and offering to the bulk of 
the community hopes of revenge and bread, overuirew the very 
for, ms of liberty, and raised his power on the necks of both 
parties. These were the awful consequences of oppressing, 
impoverishing, and blinding the people. The sightless and 
raging multitude maddened bj^mnt, cruelty, and insult, 
wren^ed away the pillars of the sf^'and buried lord and slave, 

a ressor and oppressed, in common ruin. They were poor, 
therefore reckless ; ignorant, and therefore ferocious ; oppres- 
sed, qnd therefore vindictive; — revenge is proverbially unscru- 
pulws--*all. were precipitated together into despotism, and sur- 
yehdfred to the heartless policy of Augustus, the dark malignity 
bl^ j[*iberius, the, phrenzy of Caligula, the imbecility of Claudius, 
Aiid the .^y cruelty of that potent Nero,, who struck off a head 
wiij^h ^ milch graceful ease aflrhe struck up a tune, who' punish- 
ed tl^e 'toss, of an army by a gibe, and an insult to 'his divine 
yoipe* as .high treason. To these and their successors, for whose 
^^|l^ct ideals of bloody disposition language has not found 
pji^s^— though to the mind each has an individuality, and seems 
mnave issued from the mint of hell with his peculiar impress of 
cmelty— yvere t^e ,*ioble8 pf Rome surrendered, themselves, their 
jw|v«i(;^n^ j^lldr^. The multitude was compeaatively safe. . 

factions it is not easjT to 
I.She Waif .the ‘ .oppressor of the general 
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world. Her iron rule, extended from the to" the 

Euphrates^ 3^000 miles*--from Agricola’s Wall to Mount AUaa^ 
2,000, — and embraced in its gripe 120,000,000 of persona* 
Nearly all this vast empire was created by the republic. . How** 
ever the Patrician and Plebeian might quarrel on other, points, 
they never disagreed about the oppression of foreign states. 
We can therefore feel little more interest than a stranger does 
while looking at a fight between two inastiiTs, who is aensiUe it 
is only by their mutual worrying they are prevented from Hying 
at his throat. But contemplating them with this impartiality, 
we must assign to the Patrician by far the heaviest load of 
guilt. For the poverty, ignorance, an<i ferocity of the Plebeian 
he is fairly accountable, and it was but a just retribution they 
should recoil on himself. He was the aggressor. He exoludea 
the 'Commons from rank and power, — into the gashes ofinjustice 
he poured virulent insult, and prostituted religion to the sup^ 
port of his usurpations. No doubt the Plebeian stretched 
victory to the utmost, and even improved on the lesson which 
bad been taught him; but the provocation, and the original 
example, came from the Senate. The first blood was shed by 
it ; Cassius, Viscellinus, Melius, Manlius, Genucius, the Graci- 
chi,— in short, every popular leader was murdered, and generally 
under the pretext of aiming at royalty ; a charge so false and 
ridiculous, that were Domitian to make it, even the bloody 
redness of his face might be suffused if possible into, a deeper 
crimson ; — Saevas ilk vultus et rubor, quo $e contra pudorem 
muniebat^. ' 

The character of Tiber?BiP Gracchus is selected for extra** 
ordinary vituperation by the haters of democracy. As * the 
head and front of his offending ’ consisted in the revival of the 
Agrarian law of Licinius, the charges against him have been 
already disposed of. Those who acknowledge the justice 
of that law, and who take a duo measure of aristocratic 
cupidity and obstinacy, will be inclined to think, that the 
ordinary ways of the constitution were insufficient to re-r 
medy that long-continued injustice, which at that time me*< 
naced, and did, not long after, actually plunge Rome into a 
series of convulsions^ out of which she struggled with the fotat 
loss of her liberty and virtue. If they do not, they must b« 
strangely blind to the similar crisis that overshadowa Abie 
kingdom. But Plutarch, in general an admirer of tbe,arie>* 
tocracy, declares that never was there proposed a law, 
mild and gentle against iniquity and oppression., thaa^itbe 

* 'That fierce red face of his, in which he batriesded Ifimiself 
the chance of blushlnif.*-- c. 46. . « * J 
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Agrarian law of Qracolma. Yet he, anri 300 of the popular 
par^, were murdered without a shadow of legal authority by> 
Nasioa, a large bolder of the usurped lands. Twelre years later, 
Ophnius, a man of detestable ohafacter, slew Caius Qracchus 
and’ 360 persons with him, on Mount Aventine; strangled 
the son of Fulvius, a mere lad, who came with proposals of 

E eace ; put to death 3,000 of the people without trial ; and 
uilt a temple to Concord ! These ail pass with our Tories, as 
sublime instances of a ‘ vigour beyond the law.’ No stronger 
instance ean be given of the eras* ignorance, on some subjects, of 
the |)re8ent age, and* the degree in which the fountain of history 
has been falsided by those who had it in their keeping, than 
that eountry gentlemen to this day talk of the Agrarian Law as 
if it differed from a resistance to a simple robbery, and that the 
^reat men who were its supporters are still heard spoken of, as 
if they were something else than opponents on a great scale 
to what, in little, makes the calling ot the felon and the thief. 

Your phlebotomy is the only recipe thatnevergrowsoutofdate. 
The plebeians, who had experienced in themselves the wonderful 
effects of Sangrado’s treatment, thought proper to make expert 
ments on the patrician vascular system. Accordingly, Marius, 
thirty-four years afterwards, contrived to let some blood, but 
was outdone by Sylla. This patrician, whom the Quarterly 
Review calls the leader of the conservative party, was the great 
master of depletion. Then, as now, the conservative party 
meant the party leagued and landed together in defence of 
point-blank, base, cruel plunder, ready to go to any extent 
m blood and crime that the proteMbn of their pillage might 
demand. Sylla abated wonderfully the popular fever, and died in 
much respect and pain. Prom the success of his practice, he was 
surnamed Felix. On the whole, the patricians had, as we 
observed, until the establishment of the empire, a decided 
advantage. But then the wheel turned. Their precedents recoiled 
with a terrible effect on themselves. The proud patricians, who 
trod on the necks of empires, crouched and trembled before 
the vilest of mankind. Slaves, freedmen, actors, buffoons, and 
pimps, were the masters of the Lepidi, the Cornelii, and 
^milii. . Those pillars of powerful oppression were shattered. 
The men of proud pretension and bloody performance, were 
then the victims and laughing-stoeks of boy-tyrants and foreign 
minions; their sons and daughters were given up to every 
monstrous brutality. [See Tacitus Ann. 6. C. 1. for those 
seenesl. That fierce spirit of reckless cruelty a^id insolence 
whioh had. been so long exerted abroad, was now turned against 
Rome herself. Foreign nations retaliated her conquests by 
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introducing their viced and practices— there remained ne^ fear 
of God dr man— bloated with wealth, pampered with poorer, 
and the long-unrestrained indulgence of every appetite^ she 
' was such a reeking fermentation of vice and crime, of wallowing 
sensuality, of unnatural passions, and universal dissolution of 
ill the ties of humanity, morality, and religion, as> tine world 
Had never seen, and will, surely never be cursed with more. -. 

'Such would seem the ordinary progress of domestic parties, 
in States where partial freedom exists. Original injuaticei sub- 
mitted to for a long period from weakness or ignorance^ at last 
provokes resistance. The dominant party, pampered by* un- 
disputed control, and intoxicated with, the continual draught of 
all that power inherits, meets the movement with contempt — 
obstinate opposition— and at length severity. Holding tiie law 
and government, they use them to the utmost against their adver- 
saries, and bring both into disrepute. Concessions are- resisted 
to the extreme verge of prudence, and, when made, are accom- 
panied by some stinging insult or harsh restriction of some other 
popular right, which cuts off the possibility of gratitude for the 
past, or peace for the future. Each old injustice becomes the 
stock of several wrongs — every favour the occasion of new 
oppressions— every practical admission of the justice of former 
demands, even to tlie granting them, is made the ground of 
still more mortifying enactments. Suspicion, dislike, and rest- 
lessness, take possession of men's minds. Vague hopes, wild 
speculations, enter one party — rooted obstinacy, and ^ the 
merciless policy of fear,' tlfo^ other. The government, irritated 
by opposition, and regarding^'very unconnected struggle against 
grievance as a systematic attack on its authority, rules in a 
spirit of unmoditied hostility. On the other hand, the. nation, 
exasperated by finding itself the constant object of punishment, 
withdraws its hopes, fears, and affections, from authority^ and 
seeks to subvert it at any hazard. Then come the scenes of 
alternate triumph and defeal— of accidental commotion widening 
into civil war— of bloody slaughter producing cruel vengeance, 
and answered by still more sweeping proscriptions, without 
' regard to age, rank, or sex— until the exhausted nation throws 
itself into the arms of despotism, and, with the last imam of 
liberty, perish fora time morality, decency, and honouiv 

' Such would, perhaps, have seemed the necessary progreiste of 
things. But later experience corrects the conclusionV mew 
* eferhent-^kiiow ledge— mingles with the rest, anA exereises a 
' mighty influence on the result. ' A new hero, greater than aH, — 
the people — ' has appeared upon the stage.- We have; oursehres, 
and almost vvlth our own eyes, seen a nation strike^ ^down 
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despotism with the force of a thnnderholt, and the very-. next 
■day return, an>emazing instance of self-control, to its peaceable 
occupations. So far from rushing into the usual excesses of 
reedlution against property or lifp, the natural dictates of a just 
TengSanoe were stifled, unwisely perhaps, but at .any rate 
magnanimously. That political fermentation, which men for- 
merly thonight necessary to purify .society from the pollutions 
of inveterate misgovernment, was escaped ; and freedom, without 
wading through anarchy, stood iA its native beauty and pro- 
portions. If we compare with this the continued and useless 
assassinations of tyrants in Rome, it is impossible not to receive 
a- lively idea of the immense benefits which the diffusion of 
knowledge' spreads in its coarse over the world. 

. We will now briefly touch on the conduct of Rome to foreign 
naticms, and on that good-faith — ' that Roman faith ’—which 
she has herself lauded with equal modesty and truth. But it 
will be proper to say a few words on the private character of 
the Roman. 

It exhibits nearly the same contrast to the national character, 
that existed in the Spaniard and Turk during the days of their 
power. Polybius draws the distinction clearly in the case of 
the Romans. It is also abundantly confirmed by history. After 
dwelling on the advantages of good faith in public transactions, 
and passing a high eulogy on the Achmans for the practice of 
that quality, he significantly observes, that the Romans were 
the only people besides them, who preserved even the shadow 
of it. When, however, he speaks of the Roman private 
character, his language is very^different. He gives the Roman a 
decisive superiority over his own countrymen, and dwells on their 
integrity, tiieir veracity, and, in particular, on tlie clean hands 
of their statesmen. The fact is, within the nale of public 
rapacity there existed a strong sense of personal honour. The 
Roinan, who with the faults had also the virtues of power, was 
. too ' proud to stoop to petty vice or meanness. He scorned it 
except on a gigantic scale, which, in his eyes, totally altered its 
nature. The sentiment of Euripides, so often in Csesar’s mouth, 
wds, for ages, the unconscious principle of the Roman. His 
private word was sacred, but the public faith was as rotten as 
the pledge of a Turkish vizier ; whose faith, nevertheless, it has 
been <Hir fortune to hear made the subject of panegyric. In his 
individual capacity, he was perfectly free from the stain of pecu- 
lation, but no one better understo^ the legal plunder of the 
revenue, and the appropriation of it to his ewn order. He 
jfeared his Ikmily in strict principles of religion, but he taught 
' them^^by the powerful lesson of his example, never to scruple at 
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prostituting religion itself, \vhen the interests of Rome, or of 
his own order, demanded it. The Romans exercised at home 
private integrity, punctuality, and faith, for these are the neces^^ 
sary cements of society, and the only sure basis of external power* 
But their virtues were only the ministers of gigantic vices. 

The patriotism of the Roman was of the same large but spuri- 
ous growth, and was perfectly compatible with every crime and 
fraud for the advancement of Rome. If he raised her, he raised 
himself along with her, and he knew that no individual eminence 
can approach the solemn dignity which invests the representative 
of a nation. Ambition so stupid in its basenes^s, so shortsighted 
in its infamy, as that which would raise itself at the expense of 
its country, never entered into his conception. He felt that he 
stood on a lofty eminence, but his figure, instead of diminishing, 
dilated to a grandeur worthy of the elevation. The conscious- 
ness that he spoke with the voice of millions gave an extra- 
ordinary dignity to his mind. His sentiments took wing, and 
soared to a height which no man can attain unless raised to it 
by the accumulated majesty of his species. Imperfect and 
alloyed as was this patriotism, it still commands much of our 
respect, and would secure universal admiration, had it chosen 
better instruments, and been directed to honourable objects. 
It was a quality, which to advance Rome, unscrupulously used 
any means. It was the source of cruelty, rapacity, and 
fraud, without a limit. The Roman had no notion of a higher 
duty to God, and his eternal laws of justice, mercy, and bene- 
ficence. He would have laughed at those who had urged 
them, and he thrust them aside as often as they stood between 
him and the aggrandisement of Rome. Nonsense of that kind he 
left to the Greeks. It is a cold truth, — a literal, severe 
that the extension of the empire w^as the sole standaid of 
morality. Any nobler principle of action was unknown. Did 
a general make the most wanton attack on a neighbouring 
peaceful kingdom, waste it with fire and sword, — and was he 
ultimately defeated ? Then he was brought to trial, and, if not 
a partizan of one of the two domestic factions, probably 
banished. But did he reduce it to a province, kill 20,000 
men in battle, return loaded with spoils, feast the whole state, 
and compel 3 or 4,000 gladiators to butcher one another for 
its amusement ?^a triumph and glory awaited him. His con^^ 
science, if any such thing existed, was quieted by the applause 
of the whole city. 

There is nothing more astonishing than this. We do not 
remember a censure pronounced by any Roman writer on one 
single aggression* T|iey sometimes blame as impolitic tbe 
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plunder of the ^torinces ; but that is . a diiferent thinff. To 
extend the empire, to pass some new river, and worry some 
miserable nation beyond it, was the acm4 of merit. Virgil cites 
the dominion of Rome, as a full counterbalance to her in* 
feriority in arts and science. Lfvy claims credit for her fables 
of divine origin on the same ground — he says, in so many wordst 
that as the world had submitted to her arras, it should also to 
the tale of Trojan descent, •"but no* question is asked how this 
dominion was acquired. Possession was evidence of right. The 
legions could prove it,-'- 80 und reasoners in Ethics these. 

Tacitus !■ 51.] describes the massacre of the Marsi by 
Germanicus-*-' The country for fifty miles was wasted with 
firs and sword. Neith'er age nor sex was spared ’ — and eulo* 
gizes his clemency in the parallel between him and Alexander*. 

Indeed Rome sometimes condescended to give excuses for 
the invasion of foreign states. — They were brave, but they were 
barbariana-'fall were so but the Greeks and Romans); accord* 
ingly the enlightened Romans commenced their course of civi* 
lization by massacring the inhabitants. Did this save the 
Greeks? Not at all. They were not barbarians, but they 
were not brave. To be sure there was not even then, much 
truth in this. But when did the wolf trouble himself about the 
soundness of his logic ? When Greece fell, she had been 
weakened by dissensions artfully excited ; and in the very 
day of her glory and union, lier numerical inferiority to Rome 
was immense. For the decisive field of Platsea she could not 
muster above 50,000 men. 

The Roman history is certainly not an unmingled tissue of 
aggression and treachery. Brave and able knaves are just, when 
neither their interests or passions are deeply concerned. Policy 
dictates a portion of self-denial. Unmitigated villainies, if such 
existed, would excite a phrenzy of indignation—- the cry would 
run from village to village— the country would be every where in 
arms— and they would be hunted down like mad dogs. It is the 
mixed character, which draws on its virtues for the support of its 
vices, that is formidable. There are nations, as well as individuals, 
that- dttcharge several obligations with honourable punctuality, 
in order to create a character under cover of which they may 
commit decisive frauds. Rome too, was liberal to the jackals that 
purveyed for her. The stability of lawless power is proportioned 
to the skill shown in selecting its instruments, and the license 
they enjoy under it. Her allies were indeed sure of being tiltir 
QMtely- enslaved, but in the mean time a libeml share of t&e 

*'See also the Infamous conductor Agricola in Britain, unconsciously 
by Idmi Yet both were men of nnrient virtue, 
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spoil was allowed ihem^-*^thdhr passions of revenge apd avarice 
were well gratified,— and, as it is not the nature off suoh to 
be long^si^ted, they continued useful, until newer and n^oi;e 
effectual tools supplanted them. In our own history, by .a 
similar course, Henry VIII maintained to his deaihalqstfnl .fmii 
bloodthirsty tyranny. He too has found writers who.proved/the 
cowardlv ferocity of their i^atures, by the ill-disguised, ad^r^ 
tion with which they regard that coarse and brutabdespot* ^ 

Btttintheface of the broad undisputed facts-^thatRomealwiSys 
quarrelled with her rivals at the moment favourable to herselfrr 
that every nation which joined her as a friend, ended in some 
way or other by becoming a slave — and that at the critical junc- 
tures self-interest uniformly prevailed — in the teeth of mose, 
from some occasional acts of justice and forbearance, to infer 
magnanimity or honesty, is simple in the extreme. When we 
pronounce a people rapacious, faithless, ambitious, or oppressivei 
we do not assert there are not examples in their history, of 
an opposite species. Pure unmixed vice no more exists than 
perfect virtue ^ about the blackest villains, there are some traces 
of humanity. It is sufficient, if in the decisive instances where 
interest clashed with honesty, we find them spurn the latter. 
Neither do we mean to extend the national character to indi- 
viduals though, what is public conduct, but that of the indi- 
viduals shown in their true colours by the possession of great 
power, and freed from the ordinary restraint which society 
imposes on their passions ? 

when we find a powerful people uniformly complaining of 
injuries offered to themselves or their allies by weaker neighbours, 
—under that pretext subduing them all in a circle, — and thus 
seizing in the short space of 120 years on the finest part pf ,tbe 
^lobe; when we find the spirit of the people, and all,, their 
institutions, civil, religious, and military, made for conquest-^ 
we call , that people ambitious fronr system, and may safely 
conclude them oppressive ; nor can we be cheated out of 
cromixion-sense perceptions by loud encomiums on their , justice, 
and honour, pronounced by themselves alone. , , 

When we find a people incorporate, under the venerably, name 
of priests^ a joint-stock company of traders in faith and rrfigion 
•««who <are' regularly educated for tlie forgery of invoip^jjtq 
cover their fraudulent morality — a college of uumippipied 
sbphists, who, whether an. unjust war is to be d.eqlare4,ia<ppqp]if 
to^be isobbed of its rights^ a solemn treaty to.. be. viqla|;ea,, 9 r 
even^a wife tak^ frpmi her husband-n'.with, a ,qoiuprebpp^fYj^ 
iniiinity.^ justify, bad faith and violeupe in all by 

dexteroiis er^aion, and 1 ^ 19 ^ 
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of rdigion with sach effironteiy tlftt the fullness of indignation 
is choked' with rage or degenerates into irony ^whetv w first 
men of -the state, canvass, bribe, and intrigue for admissiott into 
this holy alliance of perfidy an(|^ deceit,—- we call tbat-pe^de 
iaithless from system. 

' 'When we find a people uniformly compel a nation in alliance 
with them to have no friends or enpmies but theirs, and thus 
keep it in constant war— compel her also to furnish a very' large 
proportion of their armies without glory or counterbalancing 
advantage— most gravely profess friendship, and at length 
under one pretext or the other reduce her to a province— < 
that people we call faithless and oppressive from system. 

' Wnen we find a people enact laws against the plundering of 
their provinces, but retain those institutions which render 
plundering necessary to the attainment of civil or military 
honours;— when the punishment is uncertain and light;— when 
men of the first consideration and influence defend the accused 
without shame;— when the judges are persons in similar situa* 
tions, liable the next day to similar prosecutions, and therefore 
having a direct interest in collusion that people we call rapa- 
cious from system. Review their history and institutions— 
were not the Romans such an ambitious, oppressive, faithless, 
and rapacious people ? 

From the final subjugation of Italy' to the death of the 
Gracchi is a period of 120 years. It is full of great events. 
Carthage, Sicily, Macedon, Spain, Illyria, Greece, and Asia, were 
conquered. In this period Rome exerted qualities which in a 
noble,— even an honest cause, — would have won the applause of 
the World, but as they were employed, can only excite indig- 
nafion commensurate with the oppression to which, they 
miriist^ed. With solemn professions of friendship she entered 
Spain, 'and with solemn professions of friendship she reduced it 
to a' province. In the same manner she enslaved Sicily, in the 
same manner Greece, in the same manner the Greek Asiatic 
dolbnies, in the same manner Illyria, and in short every kingdom 
which placed any trust in her. Her enmity was dangerous, 
btat her friendship was fatal. None ever escaped with hoilbur 
ftoih'that deadly' embrace. The single instance of Greece ia an 
l^itome of the Roman history and character, and with it we 
ivlllicbhckide this article. Surely those who can still talk of 
Hbrnati faith, honour, or magnanimity, deserve to be exeuiiwd, 
riot’bli the score bf . a milky simplicity, but on that of the total 
tlbsbitee " Hf moral' a'nd generous feeling. Fer these events 
bdcuri^ daritig the full blossom of those bravoeSi whomt apms 
hliilwiibd would represent to the worid as heroes.' liet' it 'tdso 
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be borne in mind that Rome professed towards QrSece a 
reverential gratitude which she acknowledged for no other 
country, even when she marked it out with her eye as a province; 

In 686 U. C. a thousand of the noblest Achmans were 
dragged to Rome ; — Grecians, there, by Roman laws to be 
tried for endeavouring to save their country from the Claws 
of foreign power. On their arrival in Italy, the Fathers; 
without bearing them, and under the pretence of Uieir having 
been already condemned by' their countrymen, dispersed thbta 
amongst several cities of Etruria, there to be held in custody. 
After the lapse of seventeen years, 300 were 'allowed to return 
to the embraces of their families,— or that part of them, oh 
whom, in this long time, death and sorrow had not done their 
work ; — the other 700 had languished and died, or for attempt- 
ing to escape were executed as common malefactors. 

In 557 U. C. Rome proclaimed, amidst tears and acclama- 
tions, the liberty of Greece at the Isthmian games. Greece 
had been broken by foreign yoke, and torn by divisions. 
She saw a people, vanquished by her literature, come to com- 
pose her dissensions, to heal her wounds, and restore her to 
that condition of freedom, without which existence was a misery 
and a disgrace. Dear, indeed, was that gift to Greece. She 
had at length recovered that darling liberty she loved with the 
steady affection of a wife, and the romantic idolatry of a mis- 
tress } — for which Miltiades conquered, Pericles lived, and 
Demosthenes died which had been dignified by the sublimity 
of the poet, the generous passion of the orator, and the compre- 
hensive speculations of the philosopher. Liberty was to her, 
like the sun, the most glorious and useful object in creation. 
She loved it for its nobleness, and valued it for its utility ; not, 
indeed, that her love was a matter of cold calculation, or taken 
up after striking a balance of profit and loss, — on the contrary, 
it was a passion— an instinct. That this is not exaggeration, 
may be proved by an appealtotheir whole history and literature, 
to their historians, their dramatists, their orators, to all that is 
left whereby living Greece may be Judged of by w'hat survives 
the tomb. 

They were a people who existed but for liberty, litera- 
ture, and joy. Money and power they were too wise to 
disregard, and too wise to regard as any other than the meSns 
of happiness — not happiness itself. Their spirit of conquest' 
was as various and insatiable as that of Rome, but ftrr different' 
in its nature. 'Hie victories of Greece were in universal sciende 
and letters, and, like the quality that achieved them, irhmorttd;- 
The empire of Rome has sunk before the Goth and the 
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Turk, but that of Greece still flourishes in its strength. Her 
heroes still rule us from their uru6> with a dominion as real as 
ever swayed the physical world, and the solidity of which is 
proportioned to its noble elevation. Simple gratitude required 
from the Romans to restore Greec^e to that condition of freedom, 
whic^ inspired such amazing efforts. But the reader has 
studied their history to little advantage, if he expect any« 
thing--^not generous — but honest, from them. Yet it was an 
oppprtunity, such as fortune in hernnost capricious profusion of 
favour has bestowed on no other people, unless the rescue of the 
same nation by the glorious battle of Navariuo be excepted* 
We take from Livy the description of the scene—* When the 
Herald came forward, and proclaimed Liberty to Greece by the 
command of Flaniinius ; in that vast assembly all had not 
equally heard his words, on account of the tumult which im- 
mediately arose. Those who were at a distance, left their seats 
to inquire of those who were nearer. They gazed in amazement 
at each other, thinking it but the pleasing illusion of a dream. 
At last, an universal outcry arose from all corners of the sta- 
dium, demanding to see the messenger of those tidings, and to 
hear the proclamation again. The trumpets sounded, and the 
Herald, in a more loud and distinct voice, proclaimed Liberty to 
all Greece without exception. The air was rent with acclama- 
tions ; they crowded round Flamiiiius, calling him the deliverer 
of Greece, and pressing to kiss his hands. The crowd was so 
great, and they threw so many crowns and garlands, that he 
would have run tlie hazard of being stifled, had not the vigour 
of his age (being then in his 33rd year), and the joy so glorious 
a day raised in his breast, enabled him to support the fatigue. 
The games were hurried through, for the spectators could do 
nothing but look at the protector and restorer of their liberties.’ 

It is probable that such a scene did touch the cold and 
rooted selfishness of the Roman heal t. The passions are con- 
tagious. . Men are creatures of sympathy, and cannot behold 
gratitude so deep, fervent, and sincere, in a wortliy object 
without some emotion. Nature will rebel, and own her kindred. 
But the policy of Rome was held to self-interest by a perma- 
nent elastic spring, which griped with a double force after any 
occasipnal relaxation. In 607 U. C., just 60 years after, that 
very Greece was reduced to a province, and Thebes, Chalcis, 
ami. Corinth were razed to the ground. The gates of Corinth 
were open— no resistance made — Mummius found none in 
arms^^yet be put the men to the sword, and sold the women 
and. children for slaves!, Nollem Corinthum [excisam]* is the 


• ‘ T could have wished Corinth had not been destroyed ’ 
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cool remark of Cicero, when laying the foundations of morality 
ill the heart of his son Marcus. 

An unprejudiced examination, .then, of Roman history shows, 
that the evils of which Rome was the copious spring to the 
whole world,“are not attributable to a democratic — which she 
never efficiently possessed, — ^but to an aristocratic government. 
That the domestic oppression of the people by the same aris- 
tocracy caused, and ought" to have caused, continued internal 
dissensions — that it corrupted manners, took away reverence 
from law, and precipitated Rome into a monstrous despotism 
which preyed on all, but most particularly qn the authors of 
that oppression, the higher classes. That the foreign policy 
of Rome was peculiarly detestable, for the fraud and force 
which were its sole instruments, and for the spirit of universal 
conquest, without the least regard to justice, which was its living 
active principle. That the union of church and state was 
detrimental to both ; religion being turned into a great engine 
of perfidious hypocrisy. And that to hold up the Roman cha- 
racter for imitation, must tend to pervert every notion of right 
and wrong ; — their honour being the Jides latronum, tfieir 
magnanimity an unprincipled daring and love of spoil, and their 
patriotism a joint-stock selfishness. 


Art. VIL — 1. Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service, By the 
Author of the ^ King’s Own.* 3 vols. Cochrane. 1832. 

2. Cavendish; or, the Patrician at Sea, 3 vols. Colburn and 
Bentley. 183]. 


n|''HE * King’s Own,’ ^ Newton Forster,' and ^Cavendish’ are 
three novels which depict life at sea with the same fidelity, 
and perhaps more spirit, than any of the fashionable novels 
portray a rout, a ball, or a breakfast. We must say, that we 
prefer the subject as well as the talent of the nautical novels. 
A storm at sea is a more animating event than a crash of 
carriages in St. James's ; we prefer a shipwreck to the history 
of ruin at Crockford's ; the sly humour of the old sailor is more 
amusing than the exclusive slang of a Bond-Street euphuist, 
and a frigate action calls up higher feelings and qualities in 
both reader and writer than a well conducted meeting in 
Battersea Fields. The air of any of the novels we have 
mentioned smells of the freshness and health of the sea breeze ; 
too often, on tJie other hand, the sickly and suffocating atmo- 
sphere which oppresses the reader of a fashionable novel compels 
him to throw aown the book and rush to purer and cooler 
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sources of information aftd amusement, in ' works ‘ of less 
pretension. 

A naval life is as productive-of character as it is of incident'. 
The manner in which seamen are ii^prisoned together^ and then 
separated from the rest of the world,— the privations and "the 
dangers of the profession and also its indulgences, together 
with the heroic quality of its servicQS,— all tend to devclope 
individual peculiarities, while they produce a remarkable and 
distinctive general effect upon the character of the entire body. 
It must be allowed the field is broad and the harvest ample, 
and there are some active reapers at work. Of these, the 
pleasantest writer is Captain Marryat, the reputed author of the 
‘ King’s Own,’ and ‘ Newton Forster.’ His productions are 
happy in more senses than one. He employs neither the effort nor 
indulges in the prolixity of Cooper, and he has ])robably not 
equalled the highest flights of that able writer; but, on the other 
hand, the Englishman’s conception of character is so facile and 
felicitous, that his ])ersonages immediately become our intimate 
acquaintance, and astonish us by their fortunate resemblance to 
whole classes of beings similarly situated. The American 
aims at humour as well as at pathos, and is occasionally 
successful ; his descriptions however are frequently so long 
drawn out, that the spirit evaporates. It is different with 
the author of the * King’s Own,’ to whom every thing seems 
easy ; his humour is genuine, flows naturally, *and insensibly 
communicates the gaiety the author seems himself to be 
animated with. The incidents of these two authors are, from 
the nature of the subject, pretty much the same. Captain 
Marryat, however, prefers a smoother course. Cooper loves 
the ‘ hair-breadth scape’ and the ' imminent breach not that 
the author of the ‘ King’s Own’ hesitates to raise a pretty stiff 
gale, or to strand or evgii founder a favourite bark — but in 
Cooper, these tremendous crises arc the sta|>le ; in Marryat they are 
but the accidents of the story. ‘Newton Forster’ assuredly cannot 
be said to be tame in the character of its events — it begins with 
shipwreck, it contains several naval engagements, and the hero 
is cruelly impressed ; is taken prisoner by the French ; is 
wrecked, and in an open boat trusts himself to the mercy of the 
waves and the endurance of his stomach. Love as in Cooper, 
is but bye-play in the life of a sailor. 

‘Cavendish,’ at the same time that it is a novel of very consi- 
derable talent, contains too much of the tom-foolery of a midship- 
man’s life to satisfy us. The characters of such pefsons rnay be^ 
drattft fron> life, aiiawith vigour, but they are not vvortli drawing at 
all; thereare manyscenes,nevertheless, in ‘Cavendish,'’ deserving 

VOL. XVI. — Westminster Review. 2 n 
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of high commendation. The author is a man of observation 
and talent, and what is more, a staunch naval reformer* 
This is a virtue shared also by Captain Marryat, The 
mismanagement of the nayy is a fruitful theme with both, 
and both have brought character and description to bear 
them out, A reformer of abuses novv-o'days does not come 
into the field with the pen of controversy alone. He shows the 
abuse alive; he sets it before us inaction; he dramatizes it ; 
he does not merely convince our understandings, he arrests our 
sympathies and interests the passions. In this manner Captain 
Marryat, after the plan of Smollett, has done more against the 
practice of impressment, the white slave-trade, by his description 
of the cruelty and injustice practised upon Newton Forster, 
than if he had written a bulky pamphlet on the subject. His 
anecdotes on the subject of the effect of patronage in the 
navy are more than eloquent, and indeed so useful that in a 
short extract, which we propose to make from "Newton Forster,' 
we shall, avoiding many more striking and amusing passages, 
gratify our passion for rectification, in quoting the example of an 
abuse dramatized. 

The following extract contains a description of the working 
of a system by no means altogether, though in part, reformed in 
our navy. 

" Captain Carrington had all the faults, which, if not inherent, will 
naturally be acquired by those who are too early intrusted with power. 
He was self-sufficient, arbitrary, and passionate. His good qualities 
consisted in a generous disposition, n kindness of heart when not 
irritated, a manly courage, and a frank acknowledgment of his errors. 
Had he been allowed to serve a proper time in the various grades of 
his profession, — had lie been taught to obey before he had been 
permitted to commaud , — he liad within him all tlie materials for a 
good officer : as it was, he was neither officer, ssailor, nor any thing 
else, except a spoiled hoy. Ho would often attempt to carry on the 
duty as captain, and as often fail from want of knowledge. He would 
commence manoeuvring the ship, hut find himself unable to proceed. 
At these unfortunate break downs, he would be obliged to resign the 
speaking-trumpet to the first-lieutenant j and if, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the latter (either from accident, or perhaps from a pardonable 
pique at having the duty taken out of his hands,) was not at his elbow 
to prompt him when at fault — at these times the cant phrase of the 
ofiicers, taken from som^ farce, used to be, York, yoiCre wanted** 

* About an hour before sunset the juvenile captain made his 
appearance on board, fresh from taking leave of his companions 
and uct|uaintances on shore. Ihe frigate was got under weigh by the 
first-lieutenant, and before the sun had disappeared was bounding 
over the foaming seas in the direction of the country which had nur- 
tured to maturity the gnarled oak selected for her beautiful frame. 
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Newton joined his new messmates in drinking a prosperous passage 
to old England j and, witli a heart grateful for his improved prospects^ 
retired to the hammock which had been prepared for him. 

^ When Newton rose in the mornity^, he found that the wind had 
shifted contrary during the night, and that the frigate was close 
hauled, darting through the smooth water with her royals set. At 
ten o'clock the master proposed tackiiig the ship, and the first- 
lieutenant went down to report his wish to the captain. 

Very well, Mr. Nourse,** replied thci captain \ turn the hands 

up.** 

** Ay, ay, sir,” replied the first-lieutenant, leaving the cabin. 

** Call the boatswain, quarter-master — all hands ’bout ship.*' 

All hands 'bout ship,'* was now bellowed out by the boatswain, 
and re-echoed by his mates at the several hatchw^ays, with a due pro- 
portion of whistling from their pipes. 

Tumble up, there-^tumble up smartly, my lads.** 

^ In a minute every man was on deck and at his station ; many of 
them, however, tumbling down in their laudable hurry to tumble up. 

'' Silence there, fore and aft — every man to his station/' cried the 
first-lieutenant, through his .speaking-trumpet. ** All ready, sir,*’ 
reported the first-lieutenant to the captain, who had followed him on 
deck. Shall we put the helm down ) ” 

If you please, Mr, Nourse.** 

Down with the helm/* 

^ When the master reported it down, " The helm’s a-lee,” roared 
the first-lieutenant. 

^ But Captain Carrington, wdio thought light winds and smooth 
water a good ojiportunity for practice, interrupted him, ns he was 
Wiilking towards the weather gangway : “ Mr. Nourse, Mr. Nourtic, if 
you please, 1*11 work the ship.** 

« Very good, sir,” replied the first-lieutenant, handing him the 
speaking-trumpet. Rise tacks and sheets, if you please, sir," con- 
tinued the first-lieutenant, ('sotto voce J ** the sails are lifting.*’ 

'' Tacks and sheets ! ” cried the captain. 

Gather in on the lee main-tack, my lads,” said the first-lieuten- 
ant, going to the lee gangway to see the duty performed. 

* Now Captain Carrington did know that mainsail haul” was 
the next word of command 5 but as this order requires a degree of 
precision as to the exact time at which it is given, he looked over his 
shoulder for the first-lieutenant, who usually prompted him in this 
exigence. Not seeing him there, be became disconcerted and during 
the few seconds that he cast his anxious eyes about the deck, to 
discover wdierc the first-lieutenant was, the^hip had passed head to 
wind. 

Mainsail haul !'' at last cried the captain 3 but it was too late 3 
the yards would not swing round 3 every thing went wiong 3 and the 
ship was ta irons. 

You hauled a little too late, sir,” observed the first-lieutenant, 
who had joined him. You must box her off, sir, if you please.** 

2 d2 
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^ liut Captain Carrington^ although he could put the ship in irons> 
did not know how to take her out. 

The ship is certainly most cursedly out of trim,*’ observed he ; 
she’ll neither wear nor stay. Try her yourself, Mr. Nourse,** con- 
tinued the captain, I’m sick of her and witli a heightened colour 

he handed the speaking-trumpet over to the first-lieutenant, 

York, you’re wanted,'* observed the lieutenant abaft to the 
marine-officer, dr()j)ping doWii the corners of his mouth. 

York, you’re wanted,” tittered the midshipmen, in whispers, as 
they passed each other. 

Well, I’ve won your grog, Jim,” cried one of the marines, who 
was standing at the forebracc } “1 knew he’d never do it.” 

lie’s likes me,” observed another, in alow tone 5 " he left school 
too arly, and lost his edication.” 

' Such were the results of injudicious patronage. A fine ship 
intrusted to a hoy, ignorant of his duty, laughed at, not only by the 
oflicers, but even by the men 5 and the honour of the country at 
stake, and running no small risk of being tarnished, if the frigate met 
with a vigorous opponent.’ — Newton Forster. voL ii. pp. 46-51. 

The Jiuthor of ‘Cavendish* proposes a variety of reforms in the 
government of a ship’s crew, both in the body of his work and 
in an appendix of suggestions which are well worthy the 
attention of the Admiralty, One suggestion which would have 
important consequences, liad its origin in the mind of the King, 
viz. that all the officers should mess together and with the 
captain, upon the terms of a regimental table. 

Aut. Vin. — 1. The True Theory of Rent, in opposition to Mr. Ricardo 
and others. Beinf^ ‘ An E.rposition of Fallacies on Rent, Tithes, 

By a IMember of the University of Cambridge. — Second Edition. 
London. Ilatchard. 1826. 8 vo. pp. 6 K 
2. Cours Complet d' Economic Politique Pratique. Par Jean-Baptiste 
Say. Tome Quatricune. — Paris, llapilly. 1829. 8 vo. 

8 . A iMter to Lord Ilowick, on a Legal Provision for the Irish Poor ; 
Commutation of Tithes, and a Provision for the Irish Roman 
Catholic Clergy. By Nassau William Senior, Esq. — Second 
Edition. London. Murray. 1881. pp. 101*. — Third Edition. With 
a Preface. 1882. 

above is a collection in order of date, of works bearing 
on a subject which the intention of the British government 
to interfere for ‘ improving the condition of the Irish clergy/ 
meaning thereby a commutation of the Tithes, has made of 
importance at the present moment. 

The first qhestion an intelligent spectator will demand to have 
settled before he decides on supporting any active measures, is 
‘ Out of whose pockets do the Tithes finally come — or, to put 
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it in a shape more germane to the actual circumstances, ‘ If the 
claim to Tithes were at this moment abolished, into whose 
pockets would the advantage go V For though it may be 
nakedly possible to frame a plan of commutation that shall have 
the appearance of sinking the qhestion by leaving it in the 
same condition as before, it will be impossible to prevent 
the individuals who are called on for decision, from being 
swayed by their opinions on this particular point. He who 
believes the consumers would have the benefit, will, if he be 
a consistent person and above all if he be a land-owner, lean 
towards throwing jiny onus that may chance to be in dispute, 
on the consumers or on anybody except the owners of the 
land ; while he who tfiinks the landlords would pocket tlie 
result, will as necessarily defend the interests of the consumers. 
And if the fact should be that a portion of advantage falls to 
both, there will be an equal necessity for distinct information, to 
all who desire not to determine in the dark. 

It is great pity that political economists should ever be 
swayed by human passions, or look to the interests of kin and 
clan in the determination of their conclusions. They ought to 
be angels ; but they are not. If, however, one school of 
economists has strenuously urged that Tithes were paid by the 
consumers, when the visible tendency of the dogma was to 
inflame popular discontent against the existing state of things, — 
the opposite party, who though not a whit inferior in zeal for 

E lar interests always maintained that this was not the case, 
a fair right to come forward now, when tlie tables are 
turned and the weight of popular interest is thrown on the other 
side. If it is true that the landlords are the men to whom the 
Tithes if abolished would revert, it would be a rueful jest if 
by any accident the landed legislators were to evince a zeal for 
an alteration in the system of Tithe, without a clear recognition 
that the diminution would fall into their own purses in the form 
of rent ; and still worse, if they were to determine that the 
people, the consumers, were the persons who should pay. 

It is pretty generally known, that what has been usually 
spoken of under the title of the Theory of Rent,~or for greater 
distinctness the Ricardo Theory, though there were several 
other claimants to the paternity, — was founded on the principle, 
that the difference in the quality of soils was the cause of Rent. 
Not, that it was the cause of the differences in the magnitude of 
rent, for this would never have been disputed ; but that it was 
the cause of the existence of Rent at all, and th&t Rent Avould 
not have existed if all the land in the world had been of 
one unvarying quality^ like the difierent beds in a citizen’s 
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kilcheti-garden. Its supporters did not always say this in 
terms as distinct as these ; for if they had, it would have been 
scarcely possible that their mistake should have gone uti« 
observed either by themselves or others. But they evinced 
by their line of argument, thdt this was what they meant. They 
set up their discovery of the diflerence of quality of soils, as 
something distinct from the cause of rent which had long before 
been assigned by Adam femith, namely that it was the con- 
sequence of the limited quantity of the land. Which is evidence 
that they did not mean simply that the different qualities were 
the cause of the differences in the magnitude of rent, a thing 
as palpably true on Smith’s explanation as it could possibly be 
on theirs. 

The publication cited in the Head under the title of the ‘ True* 
or Adam Smith’s ‘ Theory of Rent,* is the first that is known to 
have been distinctly directed to pointing out the error in the 
assignment of the cause, and tracing the steps by which it was 
wrought up into the production of erroneous results. The fault 
of the Ricardo Theory was shown to consist in mistaking an 
effect for a cause ; as is thus stated in the extracts, where the 
text and the i^ply are given in juxtaposition. 


* Rent invarial)ly proceeds from 
the ctnploymcnt of an additional 
quantity of labour with a propor- 
tionally less return .’ — Principles 
of Political Economy and Tft.ration, 
by David Ricardo^ Esq, p. 68. 


^ The aboriginal fitllacy of 
the [Ricardo] Theory of Rent. 
An additional quantity of labour 
will be employed because prices 
have risen, which at the same 
time raises rents 5 and not rents 
rise because more labour is em- 
ployed.’ 


• It is true, that on the best 
land, the same produce would still 
be obtained with the same labour 
as before, but its value would be 
enhanced in consequence of the 
diminished returns obtained by 
those who employed fresh labour 
and stock on the less fertile land.’ 
— Ricardo, p. 61. 


* The value of one man’s pro- 
duce is not enhanced because 
the returns obtained by another 
man in less favourable circum- 
stances are smaller than his 
own 5 for the tendency of the 
latter individual's creating new 
produce at all, is to reduce the 


price of produce, not increase 
^ ^ it. But the price of all agri- 

cultural produce is first enhanced from an extrinsic cause, namely the 
increase of comnetition among the purchasers ; and this enhancement 
makes it profitable for the last man to produce, in spite of the partial 
reaction created by the appearance of his new produce in the market.* 


* The reason then, why raw pro- ' Tokay docs not rise in com- 

daco rises in comparative value, is parative value either because 
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because more labour is employed more labour is employed in the 

in the production of the last por* production of the lust portion 

tiou obtaiueib and not because a obtained, or because a rent is 
rent is paid to the landlord. landlord. It rises 

p. w. consequence of the increase 

of the demand for it, compared 
with the quantity that can be supplied and then it becomes profitable 
to employ a certain cpiantity of additiomd labour in the production of 
a new portion of produce, and the rent is raised ut the same time.' 


* The value uf corn is regulated 
by the quantity of labgur liestowed 
on its production on that quality 
of laud, or with that portion of 
capital, which pays no rent.* — 
Ricardo, p. 62 . 


* The value of corn is not re- 
gulated by this, but docs itself 
regulate the quality of land, and 
the portion of capital, that can 
be brought into action with a 
profit.’ 


* The inverted proposition as 
given opposite, amounts to saying> that the price of corn is regulated 
by the cost for which it can be produced on the last quality of land, 
or with the last jiortion of capital, that can be brought into activity 
with a living })roJll at the going prite. Or in other words, that tlie 
price is regulated by the price 5 which is reasoning in a circle.’ 


* Nothing is more common than 
to hear of the advantages which 
the land possesses over every other 
source of useful produce, on ac- 
count of the surplus which it yields 
ill the form of rent. Yet when 
land is most abundant, when most 
productive, and most fertile, it 
yields 110 rent ; and it is only when 
Its powers decay, and less is yield- 
ed in return for labour, that a share 
of the original produce of the more 
fertile portious is set apart for 
rent.* — Ricardo, p. C 2 . 


‘ Among the properties here 
assigned as the causes of no 
rent, the property of abundance, 
or of unappropriated land not 
having begun to be scarce, is the 
only effective one. The rise in 
the price of agricultural produce, 
at one and the same time raises 
rent, and makes it practicable 
to cultivate land less fertile or 
whose powers have decayed. 
But there is no foundation for 
the inverted proposition, that it 
is only when the powers of land 


decay, that there will be rent. 
It is however quite true, that land possesses no advantages over other 
sources of useful produce on account of its yielding a rent ; for all 
that is given to one, is taken from another. The overlooking this, 
appears to have been the error of the Economistes,' 


* If air, water, the elasticity of 
steam, and the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, were of various quali- 
ties \ if they could be approprmted, 
and each quality existed only in 
moderate abuudanee, they as well 
ns tbe land would afford a rent, as 


' When air, water, &c. can be 
appropriated and the supply ia 
limited in proportion to the de- 
mand, they are made the sub- 
jects of rent ; without any refer- 
ence to the existeuce of various 
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successive qualities were brought 'qualities. A gaoler who should 

into p. 63. take bribes for the luxury of 

brcatliing a freer atmosphere^ 
would receive rent for air. And 
if a walk on the roof sold for half-a-crovvn, while putting the head 
out of window was only sixpence,— he would have been equally able 
to obtain the half-crown, if his gaol had happened to have no windows 
at all. It is the high price of fresh air altogether, that makes the 
window sell for sixpence ; and not the window selling for sixpence 
that makes the roof sell for* Inilf-a-crown .* — True Theory of Rent, 
Second Edition, p. 20. 

• 

This is enough to show that as early as 1826, a resistance 
was begun to the Ricardo theory of rent, in the country w'here 
it had been originated. There is in general little profit in ques- 
tions of priority ; but in this case there is an accidental use. A 
proposition upon Tithes was founded on bringing forward Adam 
Smith’s theory in contradiction to the other, and an examina- 
tion of the English Corn Laws was moreover indirectly con- 
nected with it ; and as the argument lay for a time under the 
disadvantage of contradicting a theory which it was held a 
kind of heresy to doubt, it has a right, when the tables are 
turned, to enjoy any influence it may claim with the public on 
the ground of having been original. 

The answer made to the objections was, ^tliat the difference 
was only in the expression, and there was none in the prin- 
ciple;’ and, from another quarter, that it was only "a petty 
cavil.’ The answer in fact^ amounted to saying, that as long as 
the load is carried, it makes no difference whether the horse is 
held to move the cart, or the cart the horse -that, in short, it 
is not worth quarrelling about, but is a cavil. Up to a certain 
point this may be true. It may be of no importance, till the 
consequences diverge. But it is possible to conceive a case 
where the consequences should diverge, and awfully ; and that 
would be, if the question should ever arise, whether the way to 
increase the velocity of the progress, was to hook-on an additional 
horse, or an additional cart. It is presumable nobody would say 
it was a cavil then. In the same manner in the case of the two 
theories of rent, the object is to see, not where the conse- 

a uences agree, but where they diverge. And it is remarkable, 
lat the results from the two assigned causes never distinctly 
diverge, till arriving at the subject of Tithes ; and then Adam 
Smith’s explanation demonstrates that Tithes are taken out of 
the rents, while the followers of the Ricardo theory infer that 
they are paid by the consumers in the increased price of corn. 

the followers of Ricardo prolonged and extended his mistakOi 
As in the instances hereafter next noted. 
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** Cost of production, then, regulates the exchungeablc value of commo- 
dities.*' 

' This is only true in one direction. The exchangeable value of a 
commodity of ordinary consumption cannot long continue to be less 
than will pay the cost of productiorf including the necessary profits ; 
but it will be more, to an extent limited only by the circumstances of 
the particular case, whenever the competition increases the price 
faster than the outlay increases the produce.’ 

^ If there is any truth in the account that has been given of the 
origin and progress of Rent, an immediate corollary from it is, thal 
taxes upon the landfall on the landlord. For if the land<owner united 
the characters of landlord and cultivator by keeping the land in his 
own hands, the charge jmust fall upon him \ and what he cannot 
keep himself, he can never recover from others by the invention of 
selling it to them with their eyes open.* 

^ If it is urged that such land-owners might recover the tax from the 
consumers, by raising the price of corn, — the answer is, that the oper- 
ation of their individual interests will prevent it. If they raise the 
price of corn, it is manifest that less must be sold. A high priee 
spins out the consumption of a deficient harvest, and would cause only 
a portion of the same magnitude to be consumed out of a plentiful one. 
But none of the land-owners would place so much confidence in the 
union among his brethren, as either to throw away corn already in 
his barns, when he had the option of selling it, — or to refuse to grow 
it, when by the sale of it he could obtain wimt he considers as a 
reasonable profit. The (juantity of corn grown and sold, therefore, 
will not be diminished by any such combination ) and if the quantity is 
not diminished, the price for which it is sold cannot be increased. If 
there was no monopoly gain, the case would be very different indeed. 
For then the tax would oblige the land-owners to contract their growth, 
till the price rose to what would pay them for their trouble j in the 
same manner as other producers do in similar circumstances. And 
the land-owners themselves will actually do this, with respect to that 
portion of their produce which will not pay them the necessary profits 
of stock.* 

•If it is suggested that the landlord may raise the price by throwing 
the necessity upon the tenants, it is not difficult to see that the tenants 
will be equally unable to compass the end desired. To put the 
strongest case, let it be supposed that all the landlords resolve not to 
abate a fraction of rent on account of the tax, and that all the tenants 
have been previously bound by long leases which leave them no 
alternative but that of recovering the tax from the consumers or 
losing the amount. The tenant then, has made an improvident bar- 
gain by which he is likely to lose the amount of the tax for several 
years, unless it can be recovered from the consumers. But this will 
not produce in him any inclination to throw more away after it, 
either by omitting to sell corn which is in his barns, dr by omitting to 
grow it to the utmost that will pay him a living profit upon the last 
sum added to the outlay. The outlay and the produce will therefore 
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be the saiTic as if the land-owners had held the land in their own 
bands 3 and consequently, as before, the tax will not be recovered in 
the price. The tenants therefore must put up with the loss, till they 
have the opportunity of recurring to the fair competition between 
landlords and tenants, when the Ux will be thrown upon the landlords 3 
for it is impossible that any resolutions of the landlords should induce 
the tenants to go on accepting less than a living profit/ 

* The way then to detcrmiiie the effect of any tax or charge upon 
land or agricultural produce, is to see what the effects would be upon 
land-owners uniting the clinracters of landlord and cultivator, and 
what alterations would be made in the bargain which they would 
hAve to offer to the competition among tenants.’ — True Theory if 
Rent. Second Edition, p. 32 . 

Here follow minute calculations, on the principle last enun- 
ciated, of the effects of Taxes on the Profits of manufacturers, on 
Wages, on sources of income in general, and on ' the produce 
of the Laud.’ Tlie last is what leads to the question of Tithes, 
which it is the particular object to pursue. The statement of 
the followers of the Ricardo theory is as next given. 

** A tax upon the produce of land, a tax upon corn, for example, would 
raise the price of corn, m 0/ unif other commodky. It would fall by conse- 
quence, neither noon the farmer, nor upon the landlord, hut upon the 
consumer. The tanner is situated m any other cafUalkt^ or producer ; 
and we have seen siiificicntly in what manner the tax upon coimnoditles is 
transferred from him that produces to him that consuinos.’’ 

* The first fallacy is in the conclusion of the preceding Section that 
all commodities are alike * [[that is, that there is no difference between 
those which are produced under a monopoly and those which arc not]. 
^Thc next is in the inference, that a tax on corn will raise the price 
because it is a commodity' 

* What follows is equally remote from being correct. The farmer 
is situated as any other capitalist or producer 3 for he precisely 
differs from them in the capital point of liaving a monopoly gain at 
his back from which he may recover. To say that he is situated os 
any other capitalist or producer, is like saying that a man in a house 
on fire is situated as a man in a ship 3 — when the most notable fact 
about the whole case is, that one has a back-door by which he may 
escape, and the other has not.’ 

The landlord is equally exempted. Wc have already seen that there 
is a portion of the capital employed upon the land, the return to which is 
sufficient to yield the ordinary profits of stock, and no more. The price of 
uroducc must he sufficient to yield this profit, otherwise the capital would 
be withdrawn^* 

* The fallacy here is in the assumption that the tenants can raise 
the price of corp, to gratify either themselves or the landlords, and 
that capital cannot be withdrawn. The tenant must be indemnified 
for the tax 3 but not out of the price of corn. A portion of capital 
will be withdrawn [as detailed in the preceding calculations before 
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referred to] 5 though it will be a comparatively small one. So far 13 
there from being any difficulty in capital being withdrawn^ that it is 
what happens on every diminution of demand. The idea of there 
being any difficulty in its happening, may be referred to the opinion 
before mentioned, of the existence of un unalterable demand.* 

" If B tax is imposed upon produce, and levied upon the cultivator, ie 
follom that the price of produce must rise sudicicutly to refund the tax. 
If the tax is 10 percent or any other rate, upon the selling price, corn 
must rise in value onc-tenth, or any other proportion.'* 

' It follows that something must be aAered. But it no more follows 
that it must be the price of produce, when it may also be the rent, 
— than it follows that because a man's brother is dead it is Thonum, 
when he has also a brother named John,’ 

' The real effects on the landlords and tenants, (^f a tax on agricul- 
tural produce, will, with the exception of a small reaction, be the same 
as those of a reduction of price of equal amount. To recur, for 
example, to the case stated before*, — If corn was at and a tax 
was imposed of 4^. per quarter, the first approximation to the result 
would be, that the outlay would be reduced from lOlOZ. to 1000/., the 
produce from 605 quarters to 600, the annual amount of profits from 
101/. to 100/., and the rent from 220/. to 100/. For it would be the 
same thing to the land-holder both in his character of cultivator and 
landlord, whether a loss of 4s. per quarter was occasioned by a reduc- 
tion of price or by a tax. But the effect of the tax will not be to cause 
a loss of precisely is, per quarter j for there will be a certain reaction 
on the price of corn in the way of increasing it, in consequence of the 
diminution of produce which arises from the tax and is represented in 
the particular case by five quarters. If on an estimate like those 
formerly entered into, the amount of this reaction might be stated at 
fourpence per quarter, the price of corn instead of Us. would be 44s. 
4(1. And the effect of this would be in a small degree to increase the 
outlay, the amount of profits, and the produce. But the principal 
effect, neglecting inconsiderable fractions, would be that the price of 
the 600 quarters would be increased by fourpence a quarter, or 10/. ; 
which will be added to the rent. The corrected rent therefore may 
be stated at 110/. A further correction might be made by calculating 
the effect of the small increase of produce last mentioned upon prices, 
and similar corrections might be extended to an indefinite number ; 
but their amount would be insignificant. The tax therefore, with 
the exception of the reaction amounting to 10/., is taken from the 
rent.'*^/d. p. 42. 

** Tithes are a tax upon the produce of the land •, a tenth of the produce, 
perfectly or imperfectly collected," 

** The operation, therefore, of this tax, has been already ascertained. It 
raises the price of produce, and falls whoUp ffpon the consumer, *’ 

* In which it was supposed, that the land-holder unites the character of 
landlord and cultivator, and that the lowest price for which he and oth^ 
cultivators are willing to advance capital and superintcad its employmenti U 
10 per cent per annum, [p. 13]. 
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^ That tithes are a tax upon the produce is clear. The consequence 
therefore will be, that with the exception of a small reaction^ they 
will be taken from the rent ; with certain small alterations in outlay, 
profits, and produce, as before stated. The truth of this or of the 
opposite representation, depends on the existence or non-existence of 
a fallacy in the Section entitled A Tax on the Produce of the Land.*' 
p. 4*5# 

It is plain that the locus the error is in the assumption that a 
certain quantity of corn must be grown, and consequently if a tax 
be laid on the produce of the land, the price of corn must be raised 
to cover the tax, as otherwise the quantity required would not 
be grown ; — to the entire overlooking of thfe fact, that in the 
case of all that is produced under a monopoly, or in other words, 
under circumstances where the limitation of the supply in pro- 
portion to the demand obliges the competitors to give more than 
js sufficient to replace the expense of production with the 
necessary profits, there is another source from which the tax 
may be obtained without a rise of price, to wit the rent, — and 
that the tax will be practically levied in this quarter, without 
either the tenant or the landlord having the power to prevent it 
by raising the price of corn. There will be a small withdrawal 
of capital in consequence of the tax, and a small increase in 
the price of corn in consequence of the small diminution of 
produce which will ensue ; but with this trifling deduction, 
the tax, or tithe, will in the long run be levied on the rent. 

The important point now left, is to endeavour, ' nothing 
extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice,’ to calculate the 
effects that would arise on the supposition of the immediate 
declaration of the non-existence of Tithe ; always understanding, 
as before, that it is done for the sake of the guide it presents for 
the formation of just opinions on questions connected with any 
kind of commutation. 

^ In opposition then to all these arguments, the conelusion is, that 
Tithes fall on the landlords, but have also a certain cITcct in prevent- 
ing the cultivation of poor soils, and diminishing the outlay upon 
others.’ [Which in return must cause a small reaction upon price, but 
one far short of throwing the tax on the consumers.] 

'In England the waste lands have been estimated at a seventh of 
the whole. Hence if it may be assumed that the quality of this 
seventh varies uniformly, from that quality where the expenditure of 
a given sum will return enough to pay the expenses with the necessary 
profits and a ninth of all this besides for tithe, to that where it would 
produce nothing,— the abolition of tithes, in calling into cultivation 
all the land dow/i to that which would return the expenses and profits 
without the tithe or furnish nine tenths of the former lowest produce, 
wQuld call into cultivation one tenth of the waste^ and increase the 
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quantity of cultivated land by one sixtieth. And if three quarters of 
corn per acre is a fair average produce for the whole of the cultivated 
land in the country, and one quarter per acre for the worst, — the pro- 
duce of the new land called into cultivation by the abolition of tithes 
would be a hundred-and-eightieth p»t of what existed before*.’ 

^ Again, the rents in England arc supposed to be in the aggregate 
a third of the produce. Ilence the case so often assumed as an 
example, — ^with corn at 55s , — is not vary far from an average case. 
And in it [as may be gathered from the terms of the last statement in 

E . 14], the diminution of produce consequent on the reduced outlay 
on the land already cultivated]] arising from a tax of one tenth or a 
tithe, would be lcs§ than [two quarters out of GOO, or] the three- 
hundredth partt. Adding therefore this effect to the other, the 
whole diminution of produce effected by tithes in England, supposing 
them to be universal, mfiy be estimated at less than the hundred- 
and-twelfth part.’ — Id, Second Edition, p. 53, 

What next follows is taken from a subsequent edition, and 
does not appear in the Second, which has hitherto been quoted 
for the purpose of establishing the date of its appearance. 

^ If a third part of the land is tithe-free (as is understood to be the 
case in England), one third must be deducted from the estimate of the 
effect of tithes. And the effect of the abolition of the other two-thirds 
would be, that the produce of the country would be increased by two- 
thirds of a hundred-and-twelfth part, or ; which, if it took place 
all at once, would cause the price of corn to fall by a quantity which, 
on account of the comparative smallness of the increase, would be at 
all events not very remote from the ratio of the increase,— or, if corn 
is supposed at 56s., fourpence a quarter. But this fall of price— 
(being in fact the 'small reaction’ mentioned under the heads of 
' Tithes ’ and ' Taxes on the produce of the Land,* and to which in 
those places also the same observation may be applied) — will be only 
temporary. And the reason of this is, the certainty that any given 
Iterinanent alteration in the quantity of corn will ultimately produce a 
corresponding alteration in the population that is to consume it, and 
so bring back corn to the old price.’ 

' On the landlords in the aggregate, the first effect would be, that 
as fast as they could renew their agreements with the tenants, there 
would come into their hands the value of the tithes as it stood before the 
abolition, diminished by the total value of the increase of produce ; 
which last (estimated at j J-g whole produce, while the tithe 

abolished is f of or ^ may be assumed to be X 1 5) about one 
eleventh of the value of the tithes. For as the [small] increase of pro- 
duce is attended with an effect upon prices, not materially different from 
causing the increased quantity to sell for the same value as the old, — 
the full cost and value of this increase of produce,^ whatever it may 


* This is what has been in another place called the 'belt.' 
t This is what Dr. Chalmers (^See Note at the end of the Article) p.iSl2, 
calls the 'stratiu^.’ 
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be^ must in the first instance [or within a trivial difference] be deducted 
from the rents that would otherwise have been obtained. But as the 
price of corn recovers from the fourpenny fall that has been inflicted 
on it^ the landlords will gradually get possession^ first of the missing 
eleventh of the tithes, and then of an addition of rents on account of 
the new land called into cultivation by the abolition. And as the 
rents of different portions of this new land will be of all magnitudes 
from a tenth of the produce down to nothing, half n tenth, or a twen-* 
tieth of the whole increase of produce, may be considered as a fair 
estimate of the final increase of rents from this source. — If instead of 
the tithes being abolished all at once, the removal took place in dif- 
ferent places one after another, results of the same import would ulti- 
mately be produced, only by imperceptible gradations.* 

Mf it is true that a given permanent increase or diminution in the 
t}uantity of corn will produce an effect upon population that will 
ultimately bring back the old price, an immediate consequence is, 
tliat the price of corn at this moment» is exactly the same as it 
would have been at this moment if tithes had never existed. The 
effect of the existing tithes, may be compared to the effect of a con- 
vulsion which at some period of remote antiquity should have sunk 
the hundred-and-sixty-eighth part of the land of the country into 
the sea. Britain would at this moment be a less Britain than would 
otherwise have been the case, by a huiidred-and-sixty-eighth part of 
her territory, population, and every thing else. But it will not be 
contended that there would at this moment be any increase in the 
price of corn, compared with what would have been the price if 
there had been no such convulsion at all.’ 

‘ The removal of tithes, therefore, would be a positive good, and 
there is no reason why sensible men should omit any measure for 
obtaining it. But the existence of tithes, so far as is connected with 
the price of corn, is not a positive cvil^ and therefore sensible men 
ought not to make an outcry as if it was. The real mischief of tithes 
is reducible to their being a mode of collection peculiarly calculated 
to generate ill will ; and therefore one which the church should be at 
least as anxious to get rid of as any body else. To which may be 
added, that they produce the same political effect as if at some remote 
period, an siverage hundred-and-sixty-eighth part of the territory of 
the country had been buried in the sea j and their removal by com- 
mutation or otherwise, would produce the same effect as if the like 
(piantity of territory of average fertility were to rise out of the water.* 
' The most extraordinary circumstance connected with Tithes is, 
that the landlords and the clergy do not find out, that there is a value 
approaching [in the end] to two-thirds of the hundred-and-twelfth 
part of the agricultural produce of the country, — (worth probably [at 
lust] not less than 50 (),(^Z. per annum), — which might be called into 
existence 3 out of which something like half a tithe, or 25 , 000 /. per 
annum, would accrue to the landlords In the shape of rent on land that 
now pays none, and might be divided between the landlords and the 
church, if they could only agree upon the terms. For this would be 
the Qfinal]] effect of a commutation of any kind, whiqh should prevent 
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the ecclesiastical revenue from being raised^as at present, by a tax on 
produce. Tivo reasons only can be given, why something of this kind 
is not done. First, that the landlords and the clergy are not generally 
aware of the fact ; Secondly, that they have an indistinct ilread of 
alteration. If the church could geh over the dread, the landlords 
might. It is for the church therefore to consider, whether the con- 
tingent danger of increasing her revenues by the half of 25,000Z. 
year, balances the present evil of being luild out to the community as 
living on the price of bread. Such a sum might not make much 
show, subdivided as it would be. But It proves that there is enough, 
to pay for greasing the wheels ; and that it would be for the interest 
of the landlords ever,y where, to allow the church to gain, and not lose, 
by the commutation. That the community at large would [finnlly]] be 
benefited to the amount df 475,0()0Z. per annum besides, ought also to 
be some reason ; though the community at large are neither landlords 
nor clergymen *.* — True Theory of Rent. Seventh Edition. 1830. 

The inference from all this must be, that the clergy if they 
are wise, will do all in their power to promote any thing like 
a commutation vvliile they may. There is no use in saying that 
the popular charges against Tithes have been over-rated. They 
may have been over-rated in some directions ; but the truth is, 
that the mode of operation of tithes is one which produces an 
exasperation and a fretting evil, that are not measured by the 
absolute magnitude of the cause. If part of a horse’s harness 
acts on him in such a manner as to keep up an excoriation and 
irritate him to unraanageableness, it is of no use to demonstrate 
to the quadruped that^it is in reality but a fraction of the total 
weight of the machine that presses on the sore. The question 
is not one of mechanics, but of pain. It is true the horse has 
been told, that the whole cart was pressing on his raw ; and this 
is not the case. Lord King admits it; and Lord King is a 
waggoner that drives a long team. But it does not follow that 
the clergy are a whit the safer, in insisting on riding on the 
shafts as they are. There is not a man of secular knowledges 
that ever felt his heart warmed towards ancient institutions while 

* ‘ If a commutation of tithes were effected under Icf^islative repfulutioii, 
it would be necessary to give the landlord a power of continuing the tithe 
in its present form till the expiration of the existing lease, in cases where 
the landlord and tenant could iiot»agrce upon the sum to be added to the 
rent. For without this, the landlord would be exposed to the loss of the 
amount of the tithe during the unexpired period of the lease. At the 
same time it is presumable, that such a provision would in very few cases 
cause any practical delay in the execution of the desired commutation. 
For it would always be the interest of the landlord to carry the commuta- 
tion into effect, provided he could make a fair agreement with the tenant ; 
and it would be the interest of the tenant to offer one.— Whenever there is 
a commutation of tithes, it is not likely that the landlords will forget to 
secure themselves upon this point.’ 
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he drank Floreat damns, that does not counsel them to get off 
in time. Nobody asks them to give up a farthing now. That 
contest is to come ; — and would they be the worse prepared for 
it, for having had the wit to put themselves into the situation of 
substantial land-proprietors, ihstead of hated incumbents upon 
what will always be popularly viewed as the land of other people ? 

In 1829 M. Say took up the same ground on ^ Rent,' and may 
be considered as having "decided , a doubt which constituted 
one of the few remaining opprobria of political mathematics*. 

His conclusions are contained in the following Chapter, entitled 
^ On an opinion that has been advanced on the subject of the 
profits of landed property.’ 

* In the First and Third parts of this work it has been endeavoured 
to prove, that the exchangeable value of things rises in pro- 
portion to the want there is for them in consequence of the 
actual condition of the society concerned, without in ordinary cases 
exceeding the expenses of production of each article of produce. 
It has been shown how these expenses go to indemnify each of the 
persons concerned in the production, for his share in the effect 5 and 
to render these shares more distinctly visible, I have described the 
operative as producing by the application of his personal powers, the 
capitalist by the application of his peculiar instrument which is his 
capital, and the landed proprietor by the application of his, which is 
his right of property in a piece of land. And on coming to the esti- 
mation of the portion of the final results due to each of these several 
kinds of producers, it has been made by taking the quantity of recom- 
pense which each of them succeeds in making the others pay him out 
the final result 3 for it seems very fair to conclude, that the value of 
the assistance which he clubs, is measurable by the expense which 
other men voluntarily go to, to procure it.’ 

‘ Such is, on the subject of this Chapter, the doctrine professed in 
the course of this work. It flows directly from that of Adam Smith, 
and is the only one, as fiir as 1 can see, that leads to applicable and 
practical results.' 

^ Some English writers, following in the steps of David Ricardo, an 
author whose services and talents it would nevertheless be wrong 
to overlook, have thought that Smith had not assigned the true 
causes of rent 3 that he had not found the laws which determine its 
amount, and did not know in what manner it is affected by the 


• It is probably not hazarding much to say, that the only great opprohrmm 
now left, is the question of Absenteeism. On which the state of the con- 
troversy is conceived to be, that the Quarterly Rerkw (No. LXVI, Art. 8) 
demolished the reasoning of the original proposer, by demonstrating the 
omission of a stepoj hut this did not show the proposition to be false, but 
only to be unproved. The Westminster Review (in No. XIX, Art. 16 ) 
endeavoured to re-establish the defence on a new basis 3 and the question 
seems by general consent to lie over for quieter times* 
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progress of society. I shall dwell a little on their doctrine on this 
point ; but considering it as I do^ as a mere abstract opinion which 
does not explain practical facts and consequently is of no use, I 
shall confine myself to tracing the principal argunients on which it is 
supported, and shall take them from the Notes which Mr. M'Culloch 
has added to the last edition of Adam Smith, in which I apprehend 
they are presented in their most compressed form.’ 

^ Mr. MXulloch thinks that the inequality of the expense of pro- 
duction attendant on the produce of different soils is ihe principal 
cause f and the measure, of rent, lie grounds his argument on the bad 
soil costing more for cultivation than the good, and on the necessity 
there is for cultivating the bad, to obtain the quantity of produce, as 
for instance corn, which the society is in want of.* 

^ In the first place, it does not seem very easy to tell, how a difference 
can be a real and effective cause. And in the next, w ho is there that docs 
notsee, that the products of agiiculturc have in this respect nothing that 
is not common to all other kinds of produce ; and that in fact there is 
no product of human industry that, with relation to its cost of 
production, is not in prcei'icly the same situation } The products 
of foreign commerce cost more, when they come from a greater dis- 
tance j but is that the reason why more is gained upon those which 
have not so far to go 1 If the producers who arc next at hand arc not 
sufficient to supply the wants of the public, the price of the ])roduce 
in request rises, and so becomes sufficient to pay the expense of 
bringing to market that which has to come from a greater distance. 
When an individual manufacturer happens to have some particular 
advantage, as for instance a favourable local situation, he gains more 
than those who arc obliged to go to greater expense to fit their goods 
for market. Everything* depends on the strength of the demand. It 
is so plain that this is the cause which carries the price of wheat to 
what it is, that Mr. M^'Culloch himself says in express words, that the 
value of corn has a tendency to rise with the increased demand 
occasioned by an increase of population. [Vol. iv. p. 105].’ 

' Is not this conceding, that the price which furnishes a rent to the 
land-owner arises from the strength of the demand ? Is it not agree- 
ing with what is laid down in Adam Smith and the other parts of the 
present work? What new discovery is there in it at all ? Can it be 
reasonably said, that the bad soils in a parish are the reason why the 
good ones give a profit ? And is there any ground for announcing 
on the strength of this, that a discovery has been made of the rerf 
reason why land pays a reqt, fee, or profit to the land-propiietor ?* 

* David Ricardo concedes in liki manner, that it is the increase of the 
population,or inother words of the sum total of the public wants, which 
raises the price of corn to the height that makes it worth the farmer’s^ 
while to agree to pay a rent*. His conclusion from this is, that * Corn is 
not high because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid because corn is high.’ 
The case is the same with all piK)ducts, of whatever kind. At the price 
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to whicli the wants of the public raise a yard of doth> this particular 
product has a value sufficient for indemnifying all concerned in the 
production. They are not paid from any necessity there is for paying 
the expenses of the previous production •, for these expenses would not 
of themselves give any value to the product > if it had not on intrinsic 
use which caused it to be an object of desire/ 

No reduction/' proceeds Ricardo, would take place in the price 
of corn, although landlords- should forego the whole of their rent/’ 
There is no doubt of this being true j because it is the strength of the 
demand which is the primary cause of value, and the abandonment of 
rents by the proprietors would have no effect upon the strength of the 
demand.’ 

' Ricardo tries to prove, in opposition to Smith, that rent is not a 
constituent part of the price of goods ; but what he says does not 
prove it at all. If out of a quarter of corn at forty shillings six 
shillings go to the land-proprietor, the six shillings would still be 
included in the price, even though the six shillings were paid to 
somebody else in consequence of the land-proprietors refusing to 
receive them.’ 

' Besides this, Adam Smith had said long before David Ricardo, that 
* high or low rent is the effect of high or low price, and not the cause* 
[[Book i. eh. 11.]. It is true that he says at the same time, that the case is 
different with the recompense of labour and stock 5 which he says are the 
cause of the price, and not the consequence. My own opinion is, that 
in this last part. Smith himself is in the wrong $ the wants of the public, 
exactly as in the case of corn, are what are the cause of the price of 
))roducts of whatever kind, and what enable a speculator to pay the 
recompense of the labour and the stock, and sometimes a share for the 
monopoly besides, when the monopoly is 'an essential part of the 
production, as is the case with the produce of the soil.’ 

' Mr. M'^Culloch thinks that the principle on which he accounts for 
rent, is different from that which gives rise to the advantages of a 
monopoly; he admits that the owner of the land which produces 
Tokay, has a monopoly ; and he admits that his advantage is limited 
only by the price to which the demand for Tokay makes the pro- 
duce rise. It is very hard to discover any difference between the 
monopoly possessed by the proprietor of a corn-field, and the pro- 
prietor of the vineyard that produces Tokay, except that the last has 
much the smallest number of competitors. Whenever the proprietor 
is in condition to appropriate to himself the gain which arises from 
the employment of the land, he exercises a species of monopoly. 
When he can get nothing from his property beyond the wages of his 
own labour and the interest of his stock employed upon the land, his 
monopoly gives him nothing, and it is the consumer that has the 
benefit of the productive power of the soil.’ 

* The same author, aware probably of the odd effect of putting 
forward the bad ‘soils as the cause of a profit being given by the good, 
affects to treat the objection to it as ' a petty cavil,’ and produces the 
same idea iigain under a different formula. Out of the whole of the 
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capital employed in raising corn^ there is one portion, he sa^ 8 > which 
yields no rent to the proprietor of the land [Vol. iv. p. 113], and this is 
what is the true foundation of the existence of rent. But this new for* 
mala is liable to the same objection as the other. Is it possible, that 
the absence of a profit in one case, caif be a cause of profit in another ? ' 

* It is but justice to Mr. Malthus to say, that he has seen into the 
weakness of this doctrine on rent, and has authenticated his opinioTTtfr 
a reply to a question before parliament. * On being asked whether the 
bringing of new land into cultivation^ would not have the effect of 
raising the rents of the old, he replied, The cultivating of poor lands 
is not the cause of the rise of rents ; the rise of the price of pro* 
duce compared withnhe costs of production, which is the cause of the 
rise of rents, takes place grst, |nd then such rise induces the cultiva- 
tion of the poorer land. That is the doctrine I originally stated, 
and I believe it to be true 5 it was altered by others afterwards^.*’ 

'What has been said appears enough to justify my opinion on the 
so called theory of rent, which has introduced no new truth into the 
science of political economy, and explains no fact that is not explained 
more naturally by the truths that had been previously established. 1 
shall not go into any further discussions on tlic subject, that I may not 
run further risk of incurring the reproach made against those which 
have hitherto taken place upon it, of being prodigiously tiresome, and 
disgusting numbers with a study which is otlierwiseso attractive by its 
application to, and influence on, the lot of human kind. Who can cal- 
culate, for example, the immense consequences of that one principle so 
clearly established since the time of Adam Smith, and now adopted by 
all competent judges of the subject, that every nation and every 
individual has a distinct mterest in the prosperity of all the rest, and 
that jealousies are only the result of ignorance ? or how much good is 
destined to arise out of the demonstration, that a fall in the valu^ of 
produce is tantamount to a positive augmentation of national wealths 
— iSay. Vol. iv. ch. 20. 

Here is a great step gained, or more properly two great 
steps ; First, that irresistilHe light is thrown on the nature of 
monopoly produce ; Secondly, that there is shown to be nothing 
in this kind of production that is confined to particular articles, 
but all kinds of production are capable of taking place, and 
actually do in various instances take place, under circumstances 
of monopoly. It is two great New-Found-Lands, charted and 
laid down. 

It remains to produce the conclusions and inferences of the 
Oxford Professor; who among the moderns, must be considered 
as being, in point of success, at the head of what may be deno-* 
minated the readable school of Political Economy. After mention* 
ing the proposition of Dr. Doyle, * that the tithin^system should 
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be utterly and for ever abolished, and that a land-tax, not exceed- 
ing one-tenth of the value [? of the annual produce ] of the land, 
should be substituted for it,^ he makes the following comment# 

* In one respect I perfectly agree with Dr. Doyle : I believe that the 
tithing system not only ought to be, but will be utterly and for ever 
abolished, and that not only in Ireland, but in England. It is true 
tiiat tithes are not a burthe,n on the wages of the labourer or the 
profits of the farmer, but are a deduction, or rather an exception, 
from the landlord’s rent 3 an:l that, except so far as inconvenience 
arises from the mode in which they are collected, or from their inter- 
ference with the employment of capital (the latter of which incon- 
veniences aiTccts consumers in general, the citizen as well as the 
rustic), neither the labourer, the farmer, nor even the landlord, can 
justly complain of them : neither the labourer nor the farmer, because 
he does not really pay them, nor the landlord, because they are an 
interest in the soil \\hich never was his — ^which he may wish for, as 
he may wish for his neighbour’s field, but with no more right to 
appropriate .’ — Letter to Lord Ilowick, p. 55. 

The evil of tithes is of the same nature as tlie evil of a bone 
thrown between two dogs. It may be abstractedly said, that 
the bone is a good, if tlie dogs would only agree to take one 
the shank and the other the blade. But it is not in canine 
nature to do so without snarling, if not a fight. In the same 
manner it is not within the compass of cow-keeping humanity, 
to see the tenth bowl-full taken out of the milk-pail, and swallow 
down the sorrow by a reference to the abstruse truth, that each, 
regretted bowl was or ought to have been truly and virtually 
present to the eyes of the tenant when he made his agreement 
with his landlord. It is too much to throw down the bone, and 
say it is not philosophy to quarrel. The friends of liberal 
principles are too strong to gain a point by fraud, or yield 
one through fear; but too little weight has been here given to 
the irritating circumstances connected with the levy of tithe. 

^But though this is demonstrable, and demonstrable by a very 
simple reasoning process, it does not seem possible to make it plain 
to the uneducated classes : they cannot perceive that in their contests 
with the parson, they are fighting only the landlord’s battle — that 
what is’taketi by the one is only so much withdrawn from the other — 
and that if they were to succeed in the contest, and add, as must be 
the ultimate result, tithe to rent, they would be only changing a 
landlord bound to residence and to the performance of specific duties, 
for a landlord often an absentee, and bound by law to the perform'* 
ance of no duties whatever, and must themselves bear the cost of 
those religious ckities which an endowed church performs without any 
expense to individuals or to the state.' 

* But this, as I said before, they cannot be made to understand. 
Ignorance and selfishness in this country, and in Ireland either those 
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^jualities, or, according to Dr. Doyle, " an innate love of justice, and 
** an indomitable hatred of oppression, like a gem upon the front of the 

nation that no darkness can obscure ** ( 121 ), have produced an abhor*- 
rence of tithes unassailable by argument or explanation, which has 
contributed as much as any other sit^le cause to check Protestantism 
and civilization in Ireland, and in England is rapidly alienating the 
people from their natural instructors, the parochial clergy, amU ' iy 
making a part of our institutions odioiffe, has tended to destroy their 
confidence in all the others/ 

* If we w'ish to preserve, not merely the usefulness, but even the 

existence of the Church of England as an establishment, this system 
must be abandoncd^luring the interval in which commutation remains 
practicable/ ^ 

‘ The only question for a practical statesman is, for what provision 
ought tithes to be commuted V 

' It appears to me that there arc only three provisions which could 
be substituted for tithes :* 

' 1. Payment by the state out of the public revenue/ 

* 2. A tax on rent.* 

'3. Land/ 

•The first may be summarily disposed of. It would be insecure, 
it would make the clergy unpopular, and it would increase the public 
burthens. ~/d. p. 58, 

The concluding words leave out the fact, that the tithes would 
undoubtedly in some way or other be sold and placed in the 
opposite scale. But the great objection to this mode of pro- 
vision plainly is, that while governments are such miserable 
machines as they have? hitherto proved themselves, so feeble in 
the obtaining of any good to the community and so vigorous 
whenever its interests are to be counteracted, — any increase to 
the influence of governments is a crying evil which all men fit 
to walk abroad without the care of the Lord Chancellor are 
specially bound to resist. 

* The second, a tax in money or corn on rent, would produce pre- 
sent relief. In time, however, the landlords would feel only the 
burthen, and would forget that the tithes had been surrendered to 
them as an equivalent. And, even if they continued to pay the tax, 
they would call out for corn-laws and restrictions as an indemnity. 1 
believe the endowment of the Church of England to be among the 
most useful of our institutions; I believe that we are indebted to it, 
directly and indirectly, for benefits which long familiarity with them 
prevents our appreciating. But if my opinion were the reverse, if 1 
sympathized with the clamour against the Church whicli has been 
raised — partly by ignorance, and partly, I fear, by evil intention — and 
wished her to perish, as an endowed church, in ovr own times, I 
should recommend tithes to be continued ; — if I wished her to perish 
in our children's times, I should recommend them to be commuted 
for u tax on rent/— W. p. 58. 
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This is manifestly the language of a friend to the establishedi 
or as somebody has maliciously termed it, the well-paid 
church ; and ought to have weight accordingly. 

' The only permanent provision for which tithes can be commuted 
appears therefore to be land.* 

' * ^ flbicctions have been raised to this mode of commutation^ of 
which some appear to me to be absolutely unfbundedi and the others 
to be capable of being altogether^ or to a considerable extent, removed.* 
— */d. p. 58. 

* It has been proposed to obviate these objections by a measure, a 
sketch of which 1 had the honour of communicfiting to your Lord* 
ship a few weeks ago.* 

' You will probably recollect that the outline of that measure is/— 

^ To form the different incumbents within a given district, say an 
archdeaconry, or probably some smaller district, into a corporation.* 

' To vest in the corporation the revenues of all the different benefices, 
to be by them divided between the different incuinbents in proportion 
to the value of the tithes of each respective benefice.’ 

* To appoint commissioners under whose superintendence the tithes 
belonging to each benefice should be exchanged with the owners of 
the soil for a portion of the lands out of which they issue, or sold to 
them for money, to be laid out in the purchase of lands. To enable 
the corporation to let such lands for not exceeding twenty-one years in 
possession, without taking any fine, to exchange them for other lands, 
or for money to be again laid out in the purchase of lands, and to give 
a similar power of leasing the tithes while uncommuted 5 and, lastly, 
to require each corporation to set apart every year a definite portion 
of its income, like the domus of a college, to be employed in perma- 
nent improvements.^ 

^ The immediate effect of such a measure, even before much com* 
mutation had taken place, would be to allay much of the existing 
irritation. The clergyman of a parish would not be paid by his 
parishioners ; they would transact business with the bursar or steward 
of the corporation. Compositions would be more permanent, and 
conducted according to more uniform and better-known rules. Where 
two or more of advowsons in the same district belong to one pro- 
prietor, the revenues of the benefices might be equalized. The tithes 
of ten or a dozen parishes would purchase a considerable estate, 
affording a regular income, and defraying the expenses of management 
and repairs ; and it would not be necessary that the estate should be 
scattered through the parishes the tithes of which had been com- 
muted 5 It would not be necessary, though certainly expedient, that it 
should be near any one of them.’ — Id. p. 64. 

It will be time enough for fellows of colleges to stir, when Mr. 
Rothschild’s purse is taken turn and turn about by the Saint- 
Simonians; and it does not appear to require supernatural 
genius in churchmen in general to discover, that there would be 
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a gain in point of security against any irregular popular action, 
in putting themselves on a similar fooling. The right of the 
community acting through the organ of its government, to ap> 
ply any portion of what are called the revenues of the church to 
public purposes whenever those purposes are ofmore importance 
than the services of the churchmen, will stand exactly where i t. 
was before ; to wit, on the same groupd as the right of reduction 
of a regiment. In both cases, the thing must be done with a 
decent attention to living interests ;*but the abstract right of the 
community to say that after a decent composition with living 
interests it will na longer make and pay above six bishops, is as 
clear as its right to say it will no longer have a colonel of the i35th 
Foot. Neither the bishop nor the colonel is to be turned into the 
streets ; and the business-like way, if nothing particular hinders, 
is to pay the man till he dies. But no indefeisible bishoprics ; or 
else, by all that is fair play, indefeisible .colonelcies The 
colonels of regiments have a better title to demand the immu- 
tability of their offices than the churchmen. Their revenues 
were not taken by force from other people, that held them by the 
gift of testators who would have considered themselves as con- 
demned to the lowest place of torment if they had voluntarily 
left a chance of their coming to the present possessors. A 
sacerdotal newspaper has said, the testators meant to give them 
to the True Church. The Muggletonians shall hold them by the 
same rule, when they can get them. 

Two important points are to be settled with the Church, in 
any commutation whatsoever. And those are, — First, that she 
lias no right to claim any thing for the advantage that may 
arise to the public out of the. commutation, and will never arise 
without. This would be allowing the establishment to make a 
market of her own mischief, in a way which it may be hoped 
she will be much too wise to think of bringing forward. Secondly, 
that what she can fairly chaise for, is what she actually can get ; 
with an exception in favour of such portions of revenue as she 
may be deprived of by physical resistance, deduction however 
made of what would be the probable expenses of recovery. A 
church that came into possession of a hated, resisted claim, 
has not a right to charge for it, except in some of the extremest 
cases, as. if it was an amiable and uncontested one. 

In conclusion, opportunity is taken to reject and disavow the 
principle, which would continue the existence of a portion of 
removeable evil, on the pretence of at some future period 
effecting the destruction of a greater. This may suit the policy 
of feebleness ; but the Radicals have a clear view of the series 
of initial depression, medial struggle, and final victory with the 
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whole field to themselves, which the dilatory tactics of the 
leaders with whom they are for the present connected, appear 
to promise them, ^ 

The Preface to the Third Edition of the work of the 
Oxford Professor, is remarkable for the almost literal cor- 
roboration given in its two concluding paragraphs, to the 
that the effect of tithes is to make ' Britain be a less 
Britain, ’ and to the similar assertion on the effect of absenteeism, 
contained in the Article of this Review already cited in a Note*. 


Art. IX.— 1. Triitl of Captain Atchison for disobedience of orders. 
1825. llatchard. London. 8vo. 

2. Petition to the King by Captain Atchison, toitli an Appendix of a 
Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, ^c. 1829. ib, 

3. Trial of Captain Warrington. 1832. 

4. Revisal by the Privy Council, of the Court Martial on Lieutenant 
Fry. ms, 

A FTER the riots of 1780, as is recorded by an able pen, 
-^^the wretched imbecility of the London magistrates, with the 
apparent weakness of the people, having exposed men^s lives 
and property to the excesses of a bigotted Protestant mob, that 
jealousy of military power which had long characterized this 
country was much aoated. * The harshest despotism did not 
present to the imagination evils so immediately dreadful, as the 
fury of an enraged rabble. Many perpns, however, deeply 
lamented the means derived from the riots, of throwing civil 
authority into disrepute, and of spreading an opinion, that the 
military power was necessary to the domestic security of the 
people. To obviate this effect, associations were formed ; the 
inhabitants purchasing arms, and acquiring such a knowledge of 
their use as would render all intervention of the army unnecessary.' 
[Atmual Register for 1781. p. 138.] The annalist (no other person 
than Edmund Burke) goes on to state the resolutions and results 
of the voluntary associations of Yorkshire, of Middlesex, of London, 
Huntingdon, and other places, for these important ends, which 
many causes concurred to defeat. In our own times, similar 

* To the authorities quoted iii aid, may be added that of Dr. Chalmers ; 
whose book ^ On political Economy, in Connexion with the Moral State 
and Moral Prospects of Society,’ obtained since this Article was begun, is 
of too much importance to be passed over with an accidental notice.— 
See * Chap. X, On Tithes/ 
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outrages 6n the part of an injured, but criminally inconsi* 
derate portion of the people, have tended to produce the like 
effects ; although, happily, the great question of Reform, raised 
in the midst of these excesses, in a ^ape approved by the vast 
majority of the wise and good,* has aflibrded an object of 
attention paramount to the most momentous secondary intere|^ 
If,, therefore, a few timid persons, an^ some pretended patriots, 
take occasion from popular ferments to fall off from the 
good cause, it may be predicted Hhat discussions on these 
ferments, and especially on the dangers of an ill-regulated 
police conducted by an army at home, will, at the present day, 
be more favourable to^ ultimate good government, than such 
discussions were at the close of the last century. 

In some respects indeed, military subjects seem not yet to 
have been adequately investigated, or the doubts which perplex 
them could not exist. The military laws of England, in com- 
mon with the general law of the country, have ever been dis- 
tinguished on certain great points, from those of the despotic 
kingdoms of the continent. The * customs of war in like cases,’ 
as the custom of merchants, or the custom of London, are 
topics which rigid observers of Lord Coke and the Year books, 
have not refused to rely upon in certain circumstances ; and upon 
which the most diligent reader may find many ancient and safe 
precedents. Wild discretion is no more, by law, admissible in 
courts martial than in Chancery, although little solicitude 
has been shewn in the Jast two centuries, to improve upon the 
most obvious checks of which these courts are susceptible. 
Our forefathers however, had too much and too good experi- 
ence of military affairs^ to believe that an Englishman would 
become a better soldier by being subjected to mere arbi- 
trary sway ; and, if much still remains to be done in order to 
divest a standing army of its constitutional terrors, the military 
state itself is far from being so new in England, as that its 
despotic tendencies should not have been long the subject 
of jealous attention. When Queen Elizabeth, with more of 
pardonable pride than correctness inall thebearingsof the remark, 
said to a Spanish ambassador, concerning the crowd around 
her, * These are my guards, my people are my friends,’ — Her 
Majesty employed a figure of speech not unwarranted by her 
just popularity, but the remark has been unwarrantably adduced 
in later times as an argument for the non-necessity of the 
military order. Queen Elizabeth unquestionabljr commanded 
many brave and skilful warriors, whom, it will presently 
be seen, she ruled in a ^ lawful’ way ; and, instead of the 
English having ever been without armies of various kinds, --at 
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common law, by tenure, by indenture, by pressing, and, lastly, by 
statute, it is beyond a doubt that for many centuries they have, 
with no mean repute, borne a part in the wars of civiliaed and 
uncivilized nations, by means of legally retained and legally 
governed soldiers. By statute law, we are all compelled to have 
harne ss* to support the peace; and by the law of nature 
unrepealed by any statute, all may have arms for self-defence. 
The tenor of history sufficiently proves this ; and it is erroneous 
patriotism to seek to desttoy what cannot be dispensed with, 
although it admits of improvement. It is clear, that the well-in- 
tentioned peace-societies will not speedily succeed in subduing 
the passions of mankind which excite wars ; and to be safe from 
worse evils, the least ambitious must be still content to be 
prepared for the last of human appeals. For this purpose 
armies of some kind must be provided for, and to secure the 
attainment of their legitimate object, the soldiers must be 
rendered equal in all respects to their calling, whether as 
militia, or stipendiaries, or in a prudent proportion as both. 

They must be prompt to meet every peril ; patient to bear 
every privation ; amply skilled in all the branches of military 
acquirement ; and furnished, as much as is possible, with every 
quality of body and mind that shall befit them for their various 
duties. The British constitution has, for ages, expected ail this 
in the British soldier, in common with other governments ; but 
a peculiar burthen remains to be specified, which that con- 
stitution places upon soldiers, beyond ,.what all other govern- 
ments do, except the United States of North America. This 
burthen is, that he learn how, upon proper occasions, to refuse 
obedience to his superior’s command ; and also to act without 
that command when urgent circumstances require. 

These considerations have been suggested by discussions 
maintained with much animation since the close of the military 
part of the unhappy scenes at Bristol. With the civil portion 
of those scenes, as being the actual subjects of legal investiga- 
tion, we shall abstain from meddling. It would be improper 
to criticise them yet ; nor is it needful for our purpose to do so. 
Whatever character may hereafter be fixed upon the conduct of 
the Bristol magistrates, be it shown to have been deserving of 
praise, or of pardon, or to call for heavy punishment, that of 
Captain Warrington seems to stand upon entirely separate 
merits ; and to it reference will be here made, only as to the 
question which his defence raised, namely, whether, in such a 
case, the actual presence of a justice of peace was required by 
law to justify steps towards stopping the criminal violence of 
ft mob. 
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This question seems tx> depend upon certain higher principles 
necessary to be settled correctly. The old quarrel between 
despotism and free government^ has been waged in England for 
eight hundred years ; and in civil affairs the pretensions of 
despotism are abandoned. No sbccessor of Charles L will 
attempt to shield the Attorney General from punishment, by 
alleging his own royal command to justify an illegal acfTHSr 
will another Dr. Mainwaring preach up the royal will as 
obligatory, under pain of damnations upon the people at large. 
But in military affairs there still exist in high places, lingering* 
wishes to maintain.the miserable heresy that an English soldier 
is bound to give implicit obedience to whatever his superior 
may command. 

To this position we oppose a direct negative, and maintain 
the two following principles to be binding on the English army, 
as taking from it its chiefest constitutional vices, and being 
unquestionably the parents of its most essential military virtues. 
Those principles are, first, that a soldier is not bound to obey 
an illegal order; and secondly, that the military character 
extinguishes the duty of the subject, so far only as may be 
needed for the discharge of military duties; leaving every 
soldier responsible for his own acts and neglects, like every 
other of the King’s lieges, where not distinguished by an 
express law ; and consequently compelling them to think for 
themselves, and authorising them to act for themselves, in all 
difficult conjunctures^ in the same manner, and only in the same 
manner, as any other member of the community. 

An occasion of highest authority, and almost the only one 
deserving attention for much more than a century past, upon 
which the chief of these principles, namely the first, was gain- 
said, was so late as in 1825. in that year, in the public order 
annojymciug the confirmation of the. sentence of a court martial 
which condemned Captain Atchison to be cashiered for disobe- 
dience of orders, it is stated that 

'His Meyesty considers it necessary to observe, that orders are 
lawful when issued by authorities legally constituted^ and competent 
to give them, responsible to their sovereign and country for their acts, 
and for the exercise of the authority with which they arc invested. 
That it is the duty of such authorities to conform to instruction con* 
veyed to them by his Miyesty’s command.’ — Trial of Capt. Atchison, 

p. 68. 

This double pretension upon such authority, that public 
functionaries abroad, as this case was, are bouna*to conform to 
all the King’s instructions,— and that 'orders are lawful when 
issued by authorities legally constituted, and competent to give 
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them/— is totally unprecedented since the Revolution of 1688. 
The maintenance of the like pretensions, was one of the causes 
of that revolution ; and that this particular point in the court 
martial of Captain Atchison, shoula not have roused indignation 
in 1826, was among tlie many events that disgraced that parti- 
cular time. 

"The point lies in a n^vow compass, and may be illustrated 
without an extensive inquiry into military law, which, however, 
is very far from being so devoid of rules and precedents, as the 
advocates of discretion and despotism would have us believe. 
The reigns of Henry V, of Queen Elizabeth, and those since the 
Revolution, furnisli clear materials to place this question out of 
all doubt; and if these not inglorious days could safely allow 
the English soldier to submit only to limited rule, few reason- 
able persons will be anxious to adopt the desires of James II, 
and of his grandfather. Jacobus Pacificus, to emasculate that 
soldier, by making him a slave. To proceed to proof; the 
statutes of war of Henry V. dated at Rouen in 1421, would alone 
be decisive. They were made several years after his famous 
battle at Agincourt, in a conquered country, when he had 
acq[uired much experience of the necessity of good discipline to 
maintain the conquest ; and they ordain that ‘ all persons shall 
in all things lawful and honest obey the marshall, and that 
soldiers be obedient to their immediate captains in all things 
legal and honest.^ [Grose’s Military Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 70.1 
Nor must it be supposed, that these requirements of limited 
obedience were issued unadvisedly. Before the fifteenth century, 
a struggle had long been maintained between the absolute 
doctrines of the civil lawyers, and the free rules of the common 
law ; and upon this particular subject of military obedience, 
there is extant, in a treatise by a very learned man of that age, 
in opposition to Henry V, an opinion which goes even beyond 
the Horse Guards order of 1826. This writer, Nicholas Upton, 
says, he once copied the statute of King Henry for the Earl of 
Salisbury (names ‘ familiar as household words’) ; nevertheless 
he sets forth the following as the sound rule, namely, ‘ that 
soldiers should swear to do manfully, whatever their king, or their 
general may command ; for,’ adds he, with equal disregard of 
the law of the land, and of reverence to his God, ' whenever a 
legitimate prince is set over them, their submission should be 
offered to him implicitly, as to the Deity in person.’ [Uptonus 
de Studio Militari, p. 24. 1664.] This new rule was not 
adopted, and ^e accordingly find Queen Elizabeth, like Henry 
V, exacting only limited obedience from her soldiers, whose 
oath was, to give ' all lawf ul and dm obedience to the Earl of 
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Leicester, and other superior officers ; and to keep the lawful 
ordinances of his excellency/ [The Book of Oaths, p. 1, 1648,] 
The kind of rule at which the Stuarts aimed, is sufficiently 
well known. James II, in the true spirit of his race, proclaimed 
an absolute martial law, requiring *the army to swear ^ to obey 
all orders, and submit to all such rules and articles of wgy ^ ps 
were, or should be established’ by him ; adding the ki^red 
doctrine, ‘ that it was not lawful m)on any pretence to take 
arms against the King/ [Rules of War^ 1686, article II.] The 
Revolution of 1688, imperfectas its reforms were, abrogated these 
wild claims ; and after much resistance from the court even then, 
the Mutiny Act, before general, was amended in 1718, by the in- 
troduction of a clause which enjoined obedience only to ‘lawful 
commands but the Articles of War were not amended to the 
same purport before the year 1749, so inveterate was the desire 
of absolute control left behind by the Stuarts, and encouraged 
by the practice of our sovereigns brought from the continent. 
In 1717, however, a protest was made in the House of Lords 
against the Mutiny Bill of that year, because by it the soldiers 
were obliged to ‘obey the military orders of their superior 
officers ; and that without any limitation or restriction, whether 
such orders are agreeable to the laws of the realm or not ; when 
by the fundamental laws thereof, the command and orders of 
the crown, the supreme authority, are restrained within the 
compass of the law, and no person is obliged to obey any such 
order or command if it be illegal, and is punishable by law if he 
does, notwithstanding any such order or command, though 
from the King/— History, vol. vii. p. 430. 

With this protest, may be left the first principle ; which indeed 
is so clear that but for the high authority of the promulgator 
of the contrary doctrine upon the occasion of Captain Atchi- 
son’s court-martial, it would have been superfluous to add one 
word to the simple terms of the Mutiny Act on the point. 

The second principle,namely that the military character extin- 
guishes the duty of the subject so far only as may be needed 
for the discharge of military duties, leaving his general respon- 
sibility as a citizen unchanged, will be most intelligible from 
one or two examples of what, a soldier may do when not in 
active military service, and what he must do even then. The 
familiar example of the military members of the House of Com- 
mons very strikingly illustrates this position. They may, with- 
out leave of the Crown, be elected, and then they are not less 
protected by privilege than other members ; nor are they less 
peremptorily required than others to attend the calls of 
parliamentary dpty* Until the seat in parliament is vacatedi 
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a soldier must disregard military discipline rather than desert 
that seat, and in doing so, the superior claims of the Speaker’s 
summons will be respected by his general and king. The 
soldier may, even in cases of extremedimculty,prefer acquiescence 
in these claims, to the most rigid orders of his superior, and 
ploo-cf the facts would excuse his neglect of military duty. 
And in active service at home, he must obey the warrant of a 
court of justice; and abroad, if his general commit a felony or 
treason, he must refuse further obedience to his command, and 
promote to the utmost his apprehension for criminal trial. 

These propositions may be considered as too plain to require 
the support of learned authorities ; and it is allowable to proceed 
to the topic of most frequent interest to the soldier and to the 
public, namely his duty in respect of riots, and acts of felony, 
and other offences committed in his presence. On this head. 
Lord Mansfield’s famous speech in 1780 received the warm 

S lause not only of the Tories, but of the public generally, 
above all, with an exception on one point, of the stoutest 
reformer of his day, the Duke of Richmond. 

This speech will be a convenient basis for the consideration of 
the subject, and the exception urged by the Duke will intro- 
duce a grave point lately raised on it, namely, whether it may 
not be wise to pass a special law, that troops shall never be 
employed unless sanctioned by the authority of a Justice of the 
Peace. 

Lord Mansfield then said — ‘ It appears most clearly to me, 
that not only every man may legally interfere to suppress a riot, 
much more prevent acts of felony, treason, and rebellion, in his 
private capacity, but he is bound to do it as an act of duty ; and 
if called upon by a magistrate, is punishable in case of refusal. 
What any single individual may lawfully do, so may any 
number assembled for a lawful purpose ; which the suppression 
of riots, tumult, and insurrections, certainly is. It would be 
needless to endeavour to prove, that what a private man may 
undertake to perform, may be performed by a magistrate, who 
is specially authorized by the law for the purpose of keeping the 
peace. It is the peculiar business of all constables to appre- 
hend rioters, and to endeavour to disperse all unlawful assem- 
blies, to apprehend the persons so offending, and, in case of 
resistance, to attack, wound, nay kill those who shall continue 
to resist. A private man, if he sees a person committing 
an unlawful act, more particularly an act amounting to a 
violent breach of the peace, felony, or treason, may appre- 
hend -the offender, and in his attempt to apprehend him, may 
use force to compel him, not to submit to him, but to the law. 
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What a private man may do, a magistrate or peace*officer may 
clearly undertake, and according to the necessity of the case, 
arising from the danger to be apprehended, any number of men 
assembled, or called together for the purpose, are justified to 
perform. This doctrine 1 take to be clear and indisputable, 
with all the possible consequences which can flow from U^ aod 
to be the true foundation for calling in the military power to 
assist in quelling the late riots.’ 

‘ The persons who assisted in the Suppression of these riots 
and tumults are, in contemplation of law, to be considered as 
mere private individuals, acting according to law ; and upcm 
any abuse of the legal power with which they were invested, 
are amenable to the laws of their country. For instance, sup- 
posing a soldier, or any other military person, who acted in the 
course of the late riots, had exceeded the powers with which he 
was invested, 1 have not a single doubt but he is liable to be 
tried and punished, not by martial law, but by the common and 
statute law of the realm ; consequently, the false idea, that we 
are living under a military government, or that the military have 
any more power, or other power since the commencement of the 
riots, is the point which I rose to refute ; and, on that ground, 
to remove those idle and ill-founded apprehensions, that any 

C art of the laws or the constitution, are either suspended or 
ave been dispensed with.’ 

On a subsequent debate, the Duke of Richmond re*stated 
Lord Mansfield’s doctriiw! ‘ that when acts of felony were com- 
mitting or committed, all men, soldiers as well as common 
subjects, were justified in proceeding to force, without waiting 
for the intervention of a civil magistrate.’ On which his Grace 
said, ‘ he very much approved of the doctrine in part, but it 
was liable to an objection wliich he wished to have cleared up. 
There was no occasion for the military to wait for the orders of 
the civil power. Did, then, the common law of the land justify 
the military for interfering, or was it an extraordinary exertion, 
which the necessity of the case only could justify, and whicii 
demanded an act of indemnity 1 No distinction was said to be 
made between the soldier and the ordinary man ; they were both 
to make use of their discretion, and to go to the extremities of 
force, if they saw occasion. Now, when he considered how 
different the power of the soldier and the ordinary man was— 
how different the situation— he could not help thinking that 
this was as completely a military country as apy.in Europe, 
and that the civil power was not sufiicient to rein in and con- 
trol the military. The king could order them to use their force, 
without waiting for the civu magistrate, and this was in the due 
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course of the common law ; it was justified by the occasion, and 
required no subsequent indemnity. He begged their lordships 
to attend to the discussion of this point.' 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow said, on this occasion, * in all cases of 
felony, it was the duty of every man,let his professional character 
be w^at it might, to assist in apprehending the felon ; and, in riots 
aliTwere bound to assist ii^seizing the rioters ; and if the outrage 
could not be stopped otherwise, after it had gone the length of 
pulling down houses, destroying property, or assaulting his Ma- 
jesty’s peaceable subjects, all present might proceed to extremi- 
ties, and use such weapons as they were < furnished with for 
the destruction of the rioters. In dojng this the military did 
nothing but what every man was warranted by law to do; but 
the king, any more than a private person, could not supersede 
the law, and therefore he was bound to take care that the means 
he uses for suppressing even rebellions and msurrections be 
legal and constitutional ; and the military employed for that 
purpose, are amenable to law, because no command of their par- 
ticular oflScer, no direction from the war-office, or order in 
council, could sanction their acting illegally. Nor could soldiers 
individually or collectively, any more than private citizens, in 
their endeavours to quell even such outrages [as these of 1780], 
be justified in excesses, which, under a cool legal investigation, 
would appear to be contrary to law. For such excesses, an 
act of indemnity * would be proper for both soldiers and 
other persons.’ 

The Duke of Richmond maintained, that unless a distinction 
was made between the military with arms in their hands, and 
the common subjects, there was an end of legal security and 
freedom. 

The Riot Act of 1 Geo. I. c. 6, so often mentioned in dis- 
cussions of this nature, misleading men by its ill-applied title, 
as if it constituted the whole law on the subject, does not 
disturb the soldier’s general duty, as it only establishes new 
felonies, making no exceptions in the classes whom the magis- 
trates may call to their aid. The act was passed hastily on the 
spur of a particular occasion, the accession of George I. to the 
throne, when the Jacobites endeavoured to excite a counter 
revolution. It is ill worded as a general and permanent law, 
and ought to be re-enacted with careful reference to all the 
bearings of the subject. As it now stands, however, it does 
not authorize soldiers to cut and slay at their discretion whetW* 

• The Indemnity Act of 20 Geo. III. c. 63, was accordingly passed in 
avour of divers magistrates and others. 
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called out by the magistrates or not ; nor does it> or any other 
law, forbid the soldier to act personally in suppressing felonies or 
other offences, but on the contrary he is bound to do so in 
the legal way intimated by Lord Mansfield, and settled by very 
ancient laws. • 

The opinion of Marrow, adopted by Lambard, was, that 
to suppress rioters, the justices and sheriff, or under Iteriff, 
ought to have the aid of all knights, gentlemen, yeomen, 
labourers, servants, apprentices, and ward's, and other young 
men above the age of fifteen years, because all of that age are 
bound to have harness, or armour, by the Statute of Winchester, 
[Lambard’s Eiren, 316.] And Crompton declares that the 
sheriff’ and justices may take as many men in armour as are 
necessary with guns, and so forth, and kill the rioters if they 
will not yield themselves. [Crompt. 12d. b.]. In 39 Elizabeth, 
all the judges held iliat ^ Upon cry made for weapons to keep 
the peace, every man may arm himself against such evil-doers, 
but they took it to be the more discreet way for every 07ie in 
such case to he assistant to the justices, or other ministers of 
the king in doing it.’ [E^opham. 122.] And Hawkins is clear, 
that the Riot Act does not take away any part of the authority 
for suppressing riots, before given either to officers, or to private 
persons. — 1. P. C. c. 65. 

It seems difficult to mistake these authorities ; and they will, 
doubtless, much influence any proceedings of the legislature on 
the subject, if the temper of the times demand such to be 
instituted. And if any attempt be made, as might be done 
with manifold advantages, to place the soldier in a situation of 
less perplexity and peril than he is now exposed to, a chief 
instrument of relief will be to restore to the army the nractical 
revision of the Privy Council over the sentences of courts 
martial. Tliat Board should .unquestionably be re-modelled for 
this, and divers other objects ; and the soldier among other 
suitors to it, be allowed the right of peremptory appeal at his 
pleasure, to its ultimate judgment. The case of Lieutenant Fry 
in 1743, who, on his petition to the king, was heard at the 
Council against the sentence of a court-martial, is a modern 
precedent of a very ancient practice, wdiich promoted the cor- 
rect administration of justice, by affording a ready way to 
correct its abuse. In the best period of our law— the age of 
our greatest military glory — the age of the Edwards and Henry 
V. — diis appeal by the condemned soldier to the king, was as 
clear a right, and such appeal made by as precise^a rule, as the 
most ordinary process at common law. IN or from that .time to 
the present hour has any new principle been discovered, to 

VOL. XVI. — Westminster Review. 2 p 
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justify a change. The progresia of Tory government, indeed, 
has exposed the old rule to a degree of abuse that cries loudly for 
correction ; and of this abuse the case of Captain Atchison, of 
the Artillery, is a signal example. Tried for disobedience of 
orders, on a subject more religious than military, — the proceed- 
ings on his court-martial, and the approval of the sentence 
issueif 'from the Horse Guards, contain daring Violations of law 
and the constitution. The sentence is severe beyond the mea- 
sure of the offence, and in this particular it is directly opposed to 
the terms of the Bill of Rights. Nevertheless Captain Atchi- 
son’s petition of appeal finds no acceptance at the King’s hands ; 
and the hearing in appeal, to which he is as' clearly entitled as 
any other subject is to his action for a common debt and 
upon the same legal grounds, is refused. The case of Captain 
Robison, of the Veterans, is of the same character. And both 
ought to be laid before Parliament, with the simple prayer, 
‘ That an Address may be presented to the King to order the 
parties to be heard on their petition.’ It is a gross mistake to 
suppose that denial of justice ensures peace ; or that arbitrary 
power invigorates the service. On the contrary, the slavery of 
injustice enfeebles the soldier ; and men will seek vengeance, 
if they aie refused right. This new practice of nut listening to 
appeals, also encourages the subordinate authorities to commit 
recklessly every species of misrule ; whereas the certainty of re- 
visions being attainable, would give a new character of prudence 
to the proceedings of courts martial ; as the existence of a legal 
obligation upon the soldier not to obey illegal orders gives rise 
to habitual caution in commanders, which could be compensated 
by no imaginable vigour in despotic authority. To make military 
commands in opposition to the law imperative, leaving respon- 
siblity on the commander only, would introduce into the English 
Constitution a radical change, of which no man can foretel the 
effect. It is the responsibility now resting on every man, that 
stays many evils. The enemies of the people have been ready 
enough to bring forward the principle or responsibility when it 
told upon their own side ; as in the case of Colonel Axtell, who 
commanded the guards at the trial and execution of the Stuart. 
— * I did but my duty,’ that unfortunate man urged, ‘ in going 
to my regiment ; the general saith, go to such a place, stay 
there ; if 1 refuse, by the law of war I die ; if I obey, I am in 
danger likewise*.’ 

* State Trials., vol. 5. p. 1161. 1660. Upon the trial of Axtell, 'he 
justified all that he did was as a soldier, by the command of his suj^rior 
offieer, whom he must obey or die. It was resolved that was no excuse.'-.- 
Ib. p. U68. 
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Axtell’fl case was a mere murder^ committed upon a man 
who acted under a government de ficto: but why, 
when the theory of responsibility has been used in favour of the 
tyrant, is the contrary opiniop to be let loose upon the people? 
The subject is of great importance. In spite of law, a soldier 
will be ai) instrument, not entirely so unreasoning as c^pisiol, 
but very apt to be unreasoning in a high degree. The question 
is whether at any time he is, in civil feuds, to be allowed to go 
off of his own accord ; or whether the civil magistrate shall 
be responsible for cocking and for firing. But there will be 
nothing done ; the people are without alarm, trusting mainly to 
the power they think^they have of getting the upper hand 
when they please ; in which, like the hare that raced with the 
tortoise, they may possibly overshoot their mark. Not that 
the people will be overpowered in the long run ; but the existing 
state of things is very likely to operate powerfully in bringing 
on and prolonging that state of contest, bloodshed, and tem- 
porary defeat, though followed by final victory, to which the 
treachery of some, and the weakness of others, are inducing all 
sagacious men at this time to direct their expectations. 


Art. Report of a Speech of the Right Honourable C, Poulett 

Thomson on the Silk Trader Morning Chronicle, Mar, 2. 1832, 

2. Id. on Finance » Morning Chronicle, Feb. 7. 1832. 

• 

TT was observed with surprise, in a conversation with some 
individuals of eminence as political economists and general 
reasoners, that they did not appear convinced of what may be 
denominated the double incidence of the extra price got up by 
means of duties and prohibitions. There may have been mis- 
apprehension on some side ; for the j^ngacia verba are vastly 
inmrior instruments to the litera scripta, for carrying on an 
examination where everything depends on precision of statement 
and accuracy of mutual understanding. There may easily have 
been some mistake ; but what is meant by the double incidence 
is this,— that what is given to one man in the shape of artificial 
extra price, is taken twice over from somebody else. Now 
either this is true or it is not. If it is not, the Westminster 
Review, which prides itself above all things in not belonging to 
the school of political economy which makes a point of never 
avowing an amendment or an error, will declarjf itself to have 
been wrong the moment it shall be proved upon it. If it is true, 
it is a matter of great importance both at the present ^moment 
and at ajl future moments ; and as all questions are determinable 
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with pains, it is great pity that anybody should be left in doubt. 
This is not written in bravado; but with a full a|j|^xperi* 
mental consciousness of the deceitfulness of precmceived 
* opinion, and the great advantage^ of a fresh eye in detecting 
fallacy. Only, as before, let the seat of the fallacy be sbo.wii. 

Wh^j; has been maintained and is still maintained, is, that 
when a glove-maker, or a sjlk-weaver, obliges the consumer to 
give three shillings for the article which could be procured else- 
where for two, there is not •a simple, or a single, loss of the 
shilling which he gains ; but that it is lost twice over. Not that 
it is lost twice over upon the total average, ,.for that would be 
overlooking that the gainer gains it once but that the gain 
of the glove or silk trade from the shilling falls in the slfhpe of 
equal loss on some other trades, which makes incidence No. One 
and creates a balance, and that the loss falls over again on the 
consumer besides, Avhich makes incidence No. Ttco. 

Recurring to the case set out with, there seems no dispute 
that with respect to the two shillings, the gain of the forcible 
glove-seller is balanced by the loss of the Birmingham trader 
(for example) who would have procured the goods from France 
by the exchange of his waies. This part therefore may be dis- 
missed, and the question confined to the one. And here again 
there seems to be no dispute, that if the wearer is made to ex- 
pend a shilling more on gloves, he must expend a shilling less 
on something else. That the man must economize in something, 
will be manifest to everybody ; for he cannot both spend his 
third shilling on gloves and on something else ; and he will 
spend it on something else if he is not forced to spend it on the 
gloves, unless it can be proved that he will lock it up for ever, 
or throw it into the river. 

If an Act of Parliament were to direct that all men should 
wear linen coats instead of woollen, the woollen-drapers would 
present themselves in crowds to parliament to state, that it was 
quite impossible any national gain should arise from this; — 
that though it was clearly a good thing for the trade in linens, 
it was equally a bad one for the trade in woollens ; — \hat 
though the consumer might not complain, inasmuch as he got 
linen coats for his money instead of woollen ones, yet they the 
woollen-drapers had a right to complain, to the fullest extent 
that men can do, who see their property and profits taken from 
them to be given to another without any plea of public advant- 
age or necessity. They would say, that though there might be 
no loss to the public in the aggregate, the gains of the linen- 

♦ Article on * Free Trade* (No. XXIII, for January 1830 . Art* 70* 
Republished as a pamphlet. 
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drapera were balanced by an incidence on them, and this inci- 
dence maintained to be an intolerable evil and injustice. 

Now in all this, as already intimated, there would be no , 
actual loss to the consumer, except in the matter of ftincy ; for 
he gets linen coats for his money instead of woollen ones. But 
put the case that the trade of woollen-drapers is diminished, by 
a shilling or by a million shillings, not for the purpose of 
buying linen from a trader in linens, but for the purpose of 
being forcibly applied to the use of the trader who sells dear 
gloves or silks by Act of Parliament. The woollen-draper is 
in no wise comforted by the change ; on hhn there is the single 
incidence as before. But there is a new feature in the case, — 
which is, that the payer of the money gets no linen coats. He 
simply pays three shillings instead of two, and gets nothing for 
the difference. On him, therefore, the w'orld witnesses a second 
incidence, which makes the double; the whole being resolv- 
able into the fact, that in this case there is a voluntary destruc- 
tion or throwing away of money and labour by Act of Parliament, 
and in the other there is not. And the results will be of pre- 
cisely the same nature, if, instead of the W'oollen-draper, the 
losing trader should be the pastry-cook or the tobacconist. 

If a highwayman takes a shilling from a true man on the 
road, the gain of the Inghwayman is balanced by a single incU 
deuce upon the true man ; and in the ulterior consequences, 
there is either no difference, or a mere transfer of place which 
makes no difference iif the aggregate. If the two individuals 
would spend the shilling at the same shop, then there is no dif- 
ference in the ulterior consequences. If one spends it in brandy- 
and-waler and the other would have bought religious tracts, then 
the increase of custom to one of these trades is balanced by 
the loss of custom to the other. And as the enjoyment to the 
robber balances the privation of the sufferer, there is a final 
balance on the whole, as in the case of the Woollen-drapers. 

And here then appears to come the strength of the adversary’s 
case; — involving the oversight which is very likely to have been 
at the bottom of the dispute. Suppose the dealer in gloves, 
instead of taking a shilling by Act of Parliament, had taken 
it on the highway. Could there have been a single inci- 
dence in this last case, and a double one in the other ? Or 
could it have made any difference in the aggreoate of conse- 
quences, whether the shilling was stolen by the glove-merchant 
to be applied to the benefit of his trade, or by him or somebody 
else to be expended in brandy- and- water ? Tliis looks like a 
poser ; but is not. The answer is. Yes. The fallacy is a very 
subtile one ; but there is a fallacy. And it consists in con- 
founding the cases where the gloye-pierchant should rob to 
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expend on brandy-and-water, and to apply to the benefit of hia 
trade. He may do which be pleases ; but be cannot do both. 
If he does the nrst, he stands simply in the shoes of the high'* 
wayman ; and his being a glove-merchant on other days« is an 
inoperative accident. It he does the second^ the benefit to his 
trade balances the loss of the brandy-and-water to himself; 
but there is a new incidence in the shape of loss of trade to the 
tavern-keeper, which makes incidence No. Two* 

Theft, then, is an evil of^single incidence; money taken on 
pretence of protection to trade, is of double* If every individual 
in the community were to practise simple theft in turn, it might 
be so arranged that not only in the aggregate but in the case of 
each individual there should be a balance. If every individual 
could have a trade with a protection to it, it might be so 
arranged that his apparent gains from his extra price should be 
balanced by what he paid in extra prices to other people ; but 
the sum total of the apparent gains from protection, would be 
lost among the public besides, through the insanity of every- 
body chusing to have the dearer article,— and might by possi- 
bility be so divided as to fall on every man to an amount equal 
to his apparent gains. Where is the error in this ? Let it be 
a contest d V amiable to demonstrate its locality. But if it is not 
demonstrated, then let there be an acknowledgment of the double 
incidence. 

Now then to the moral. If the ^love-makers and silk-weavers 
come before parliament in forma pauperum, and prove to the 
satisfaction of the guardians of the public purse that it is neces- 
sary the community should disburse thirty thousand pounds on 
them in the way of charity, let thirty thousand pounds be 
given them at once out of the community’s pockets, and let 
there be an end. But do not have the perverse ingenuity, to 
put the thirty thousand pounds into their pockets by a process, 
which shall first take it out of the pockets of some other traders 
of their countrymen, and then make the loss forty thousand, by 
adding the gratuitous loss of ten thousand to the consumers 
besides. Let us be charitable, let us be profuse, let us allow 
anybody to take our money that will ; but let us endeavour 
to insist upon it, that they shall give away our money simplmter 
and not throw away a quarter by the way, and that when 
they see fit to make a present of thirty thousand pounds, they 
shall not make our loss forty, by the awkwardness of tiieir 
process. Or if we cannot hinder it, let us at all events give 
it to be understood, we know that they ar6 taking forty thousaitd 
pounds, 'and that it is their pleasure to waste ten thousand by 
the way, for the sake of the mystification that may be thrown 
about the other thirty by the contrivance. 



l$3d. Enharmme of tht AncwiU. 

It is very true that it is ditBcuU to collect and embody the 
tradesmen from whom all the extra shillings paid by law for 
^e elores must necessarily be taken ; and this is the strong hold 
in which the common enemy put; his trust. But the system of 
everybody raising money upon everybody, is not the less absurd 
because the everybody happens to be considerably dispersed. 
The tradesmen who are to take, are all ready to bawl upon a 
signal ; and the tradesmen who are to lose, are divideci over 
unknown spaces, and there is no getting any two of them to 
whisper in concert But it does not the less follow that the 
plan is one of perfect idiocy, except so far as it is wise on the 
part of those who thiuk they can plunder by means of it, and 
could not plunder without. At what sera, in what portion of 
the period intervening between the present and the arrival of the 
final comet, will this verity have made its appearance in the 
House of Commons ? 

An immense joke was raised there lately against the Right 
Hon. gentleman the Reporte of whose Speeches are cited, which 
displays with great tia'iveti the nature of the first principles of 
Toryism. On occasion of the produce of a tax falling short, it oc- 
curred to the Right Hon. gentleman to observe, that at all events 
the difference v/m fructifying in the pockets of the people. And 
upon this the Tories hustled him. With all deference, their mis- 
take was simply in the assumption, that the relation between a 
government and people, is that of plunderer and victim. If a 
pickpocket should be heard saying, ' I missed that guinea, but 
at all events it is fructifying in the gentleman's pocket — the 
Tory joke would hold good against him. If a creditable man 
was heard to say, * I meant to have spent my children’s guinea 
in taking them to the opera ; but at all events they have it for 
another time;’— the world would estimate the constitutional 
oUiquity and unconscious ignorance of equitable distinctions, 
which could lead any person to confound this case with the 
other. Why will the Right Hon. gentleman never answer bis 
financial enemies with the double incidence ? 


Abt. XI.— /M^rttcitoar to my Daughter, for playing on the Enhar- 
monk Ouitar. Being an attempt to effect the execution of correct 
harmony, on prineiplei analogous to those of the ancient Enharmonic, 
By a Member of the Uidyeirsity of Cambridge.— London. Goulding 
aM D’Almaine, 20 Soho future. 1829. 4to. pp. SO. With 
Plates. 


is a piece of musical radicalism ; and li(:e other pieces 
'*’of radicalism, it will succeed in the end if it is right;— 'the 
{Minciple of radicalism every where, being that reason has been 
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given for man’s use, and it is reasonable he should use it. The 
object in the present instance is to prove, that in the same 
manner as science can determine the form of a lens that is 
most effective in aiding the eye, and can do this with vastly 
more precision, certainty, and completeness, than could be 
arrived^^at by any number of experimental rubbings and explo- 
ratory grindings, and refewing the results to the judgment of 
the eye,-— so it can determine the sounds which make the 
basis of the effect upon tlie ear called music, with vastly 
more precision and facility, than can be attained by any ])Ossi- 
ble number of vague experiments, and referring the results to the 
judgment of the ear. And in connexion \\[ith this it is attempted 
to be established, that the Enharmonic of the ancients, from the. 
accounts of it that remain, was an effort— though, from an 
error in the previous calculations, an eminently unsuccess- 
ful one— to apply the scale of perfect sounds which should be thus 
determined, to any sound on which it should be desired to begin 
anew, or in other words to changes of key ; — and finally, that 
what the ancients failed in, the moderns ought to accomplish. 

The fallacy by which the musical Tories in all ages, — the 
enemies of ‘ theory,’ which means reasoning, and the admirers 
of ‘ practical’ conclusions, which mean blundering on by the 
rule of thumb, — have resisted the introduction of science into 
this department of the arts, is a statement like the following. 
^ If science asserts any thing to be harmonious which the ear 
disapproves, then science is wrong. If it asserts nothing but what 
can also be discovered by the ear, where is the use of science ? ’ 
The weakness of this,. consists in keeping back all that science 
may add of precision and facility ; and is best exposed by a 
reference to the sister case of Optics. ‘ If Mr. Dollond’s 
application of the theory of spherical or parabolic surfaces pro- 
duces a bad pair of spectacles, Mr. Dollond is in the wrong. 
If it produces nothing but what might have been arrived at by 
grinding a piece of glass into forms a little more convex or 
concave and noting the effect of the alterations on the eye, 
where is the good of Mr. Dollond?’ Every body perceives 
that the fallacy in this, is in keeping back the simplicity, 
the accuracy, and the ultimate applicability to practical use, 
of the theory employed by Mr. Dollond ; and in endea- 
vouring to substitute for it a tentative process, which even 
if it be allowed that in some individual cases the results 
should be of equal perfectness and value, is vastly inferior to the 
other in the aggregate of consequences. It may be conceded, in 
both cases, that if science determines any thing which the 
sense disapproves, science is in the wrong ; but what it is in-* 
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tended to maintain and defend is, that in both cases, science 
not only does nothing of this kind, but that it is capable of 
going down at once upon the truth, with a directness and effect 
which tentative processes without^ the aid of first principles will 
vainly hobble after in pursuit. 

The dispute upon this point as relates to music, is ^t least 
as old as the contest between Aristoxcnus and the Pythago- 
reans, which dates as early as 300 before the Christian mra. 
But it would be unfair to rank A\istoxenus among the irra- 
tional opponents of scientific inquiry ; for there existed in his 
case the striking and not very frequent fact, tliat the scientific 
men were wrong. Thq opposition of Aristoxenus was therefore 
in reality nothing but a good ear declaring itself against ^faulty 
theoretical division. The musical mathematicians of antiquity 
took as many as three consecutive steps into the truth ; but their 
next was a marvellous blunder, — a pitiable missing of the right 
though it lay before them, and jdimging into the wrong, — which 
marred the whole of their results, and caused all ancient music 
to flounder in a mass of unharmony. If mathematicians would 
lead the world, the first essential is that they should be right. 
If they are not, they must not be surprised if the supporters 
of the rule of thumb take the opportunity to get before tnem. 

The question on which the whole issue may be said to 
rest, is whether any reason can be assigned, why one set of 
sounds make music by their composition or succession and 
another set do not, — or whether this is a mystery to be found 
only in fiddlers ears, and of which no ulterior explanation can 
be given. To which, if it be conceded that any reason can be 
given at all, may be added the furtlier question, whether the 
principles that explain the phenomena to any extent or in any 
degree, are not capable of being extended so as to afford a 
plenary elucidation of the whole. 

The histories of all nations refer to very early periods the 
discovery, that certain successions or comljinations of sounds 
have the effect upon the ear which is implied by mws/c; and 
it may be assumed that in all countries a considerable degree 
of practical acquaintance has been acquired with the sounds, 
before any person has thought of investigating the cause. 
The story of Pythagoras’s listening to a blacksmith’s hammers, 
and discovering that the different sounds had some relation to 
the weights, has been sufficient to secure to that philosopher 
the renown of being the first who sought for Jhe explanation 
of musical relations in the properties of matter. The account 
given by Nicomachus is, that JPythagoras heard the hammers 
striking the anvil one after another, and observed that harmo*^ 
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nious sounds were given in the case of every succession except 
one ; which led him to inquire what were the peculiarities of 
the hammers which produced these different effects^. Whether 
this is an exact account or not, some observation of this 
kind appears to have speedily led to the discovery, that of 
strings- of the same thickness and composition, and stretched 
by the same weight, those gave the same musical sound 
(or were what is called in unison) which were of equal 
lengths ; — that if of. two strings in unison as above, one was 
shortened by one half, it produced a sound which, though very 
far from being in unison with the sound of the other, might be 
heard contemporaneously with it with. a strong sensation of 
satisfaction and consciousness of agreement, and that the two 
sounds in fact bore that particular relation to each other, by which 
two voices of very different kinds, as for instance those of a 
man and a child, can sing the same tune or air as really as if 
they sang in unison, being what musicians have since dis-' 
tinguished by the title of Octaves ; — that if instead of a half the 
string was shortened by a third part, there was produced a note 
which, heard either in combination with or succession to the 
first, created one of those marked efibets which all who had 
attained to any degree of musical execution by the guidance of 
the ear, had treasured up as one of the most efficient weapons 
in the armoury of sweet sounds, being what modern musicians 
name the Fifth and that if instead of a third part it was 
shortened by a fourth, there was produced another note, very 
distinct from the last, but which, like it, was immediately 
recognizable as one of the relations which experimental musi- 
cians had agreed in placing among their sources of delight, 
being the same which in modern times is called the Fourths 
So far Pythagoms and bis followers appear to have run 
well ; but afterwards Typhon hindered. Instead of pursuing 
the clue of which they already had bold, and examining the 
effects of shortening the original string by a fifth part and by 
a sixth, they strayed into shortening the results of previous expe- 
riments by a third, and lengthening them by an eighth, being 
manifestly induced by the prospect of obtaining intervals like 
that which they had found existing between the Fifth and 
Fourth, being the same to which modern nomenclature, in refer- 
ence to other intervals not yet mentioned, has given the title 
of the Great or Greater Tone. And here was the beginning 

* fMfhfvf IV* AXjuovj rkg 

gvfit^porJiriic uirMittrtpy, — Nicomachi Haruonices MauuaUs, 

p. 10. In the Antiquae Musicae auetores teptm of Marcus Mefbomius* Amstelod# 
Hus* Brit, 
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of sorrows. Had Apollo and the Muses Nine but Isd them 
to try the effects of shortening the original string by the fifdi 
part and by the sixth, they would have discovered the pleasing 
relations of sound which modem musicians have denominated the 
Major and the Minor I'hird, and their way would have been open 
to ' demonstrate’ (to borrow an expression from the anatmnists) 
let, the existence of what has been since called the Small 
or Smaller Tone, as being less than the other before mentioned 
by the difference named a Comma, hnd which they would have 
found existing between the Minor Third and the Fourth ; 2ndly, 
the true measure ofAhe interval between the Major and the Minor 
Third, which is in fact the interval between a note and its 
Sharp or Fiat; 3dly, the ease with which the interval be- 
tween the Fifth and the Octave is divisible into intervals 
equal to the others and lying in the same order from the great 
central interval outwards, by shortening the string by the 
comparatively simple fractions of three-eighths and two-fifths, 
thus arriving at the discovery of those other pleasing relations 
which the modems have named the Minor and the Major Sixth ; 
4thly, the wonderful congruity, dependent on the properties of 
numbers, by which each of the sounds thus determined as 
making harmonious intervals with the Key-note or sound of the 
original string, makes harmonious intervals of some of the same 
kinds, with all the others, with the exception only of the cases 
where the interval is smaller than any of those which have been 
distinguished as harmonious ; and 5tbly, they would have been 
in a condition to investigate the means of dividing the vacant 
spaces at the two ends of the octave*, in such manner as should 
continue to form harmonious intervals with the sounds already 
established as making harmonious intervals with the Key-note, 
thus leading to the determination of a Minor and a Mmor 
Seventh, and by analogy a Major and a Minor Second. But 
Apdllo and the Muses kft them to themselves ; and the conse- 
quence was, they stumbled and they fell. The 'Canon’ of 
Euclid— the Euclid of geometry, unless a portion of uncertainty 
which attaches to the authorship permit him to escape — is evi- 
dence of the feebleness of man when he is predestined to do 


* When the word octave is begun with a small instead of a capital 
lettw, it implies the space intercepted between the lengths of string that 
rive the Key-note and the sound called the Octave. The ypace intercepted 
between the lengths that make the Octave and the Double Octave, the 
Double Octave and the Treble, &c. is called the lecond, third ocfave, &e. 
And any intermediate lengths, or the sounds produced by them, are sud to 
Ue in the lint, second, tMrd octave &c. os the case may be. 
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wrong*. The attempt at the division of the Canon, — in other 
words, at the division of a single string into the lengths which 
produce the sounds that make music, — was a failure; and, by 
necessity, every thing of a more complex nature which was 
built upon it, was a failure also. The ancients had the luck, by 
the mere fact of their being the ancients, to have the first chance 
at trying their hands on all imaginable subjects ; and great has 
been the outcry of their * wisdom,^ raised upon this simple 
ground. The ill success of their attempts in music, is proof that 
they had no patent from the gods but their priority of birth. 

♦ A description of the ‘ Section of the Canon ’ attributed to Euclid, will 
be useful for the sake of future comparison. * 

The whole or original string on which the experiment of division is to 
be made, the ancients called proslambanomenus ; whicli may 

be translated, the string ‘ taken to begin with.' And they always suppose 
the head of the string, or the end at which portions arc to be cut olf or 
added by stopping the string in different places, to be uppermost, as in an 
instrument held in the manner of the guitar. The consequence of which is, 
that a deep note, as being stopped higher up, they call an upper note; and 
a shrill one, as being stopped lower down, they call a lowest being directly 
the contrary of the modern nomenclature. 

The author of the ‘ Siction of the Canon’ begins by dividing his original 
string into four equal parts. 

He takes three o£ these (counting from the bridge towards the head), and 
produces the vrttrm Mrmsy hypalon diatoms; !)eing what the moderns call 
the Fourth. 

He takes iico, and produces the fAwn, mesi, or Octave. 

He takes one, and produces the nctc hyperholcebn, or Dou- 
ble Octave. ” 

He then divides the string that pro<liiccs the Fourth in half, and gets the 
v^rti irmfJt-fMym, n'dc synemmcnCm, or Fourth in the second octave. 

He divides the half of the original string into three equal parts, and cuts 
off one ; thereby producing the viitw nctc dkzeugmenbn, or what 

the moderns would call the Fifth in the second octave. 

He doubles the nctc diezeugmentm, and produces the iiri'tn hypatc 
mesbn ; being what the moderns call the Fifth. 

He cuts off a third part from the hypatc mesbn, and produces what he 
calls the va^afMen,param€se ; being in modern language a Great Tone above 
the Octave. 

He doubles the paramese, and produces what he calls the Mm 0«ifua, 
hypaii bareia; being in modern language a Great Tone above the Key- 
note. 

All these he calls ipQiyyci rS <rvrnfA(trc{, * souuds of the system that 

is not affected by Mutations.’ 

He next divides the string that makes the Double Octave into eight equal 
parts, and adds one ; making thereby what he calls the irapav»r» 
hMut, pwanitt fwperboleebn diatoms, being in modern language a Great 
Tone below the Double Octave, or the sound which is a comma flatter than 
what is ordinarily taken for the Minor Seventh, in the second octave. 

He tli^ii divides the paranete hyperbolccbn dktonos also into eight equal 
parts,jmd adds one ; making thereby what he calls the Tpim trite 

hyperboMn^ being ia modera language a Groat Tone lower than the last. 
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As intimated already, the failure of the ancients is trace- 
able to the fact, that after having discovered that dividing 
a string in the proportions of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 4, gave 
sounds which the ear recognized as productive of musical effect, 
they did not go on to try the result of dividing it in the next 
simpler proportions of 4 to 6 and 5 to 6, and continuing the 
search on the other side of the Fifth, by trying such Simple 
proportions as would produce sounds in that direction. And 
this leads to the general questions, wbyiYio simplicity of premor- 
tion in the divisions should be connected with musical enect, 
and xvhat is the natjire and degree of the evidence that this is 
really the case. It will be assumed, in this stage, that the reader 
is acquainted with the diScovery of the moderns, that the number 
of vibrations made in a given time by diflerent portions of a uni- 


or a Minor Sixth too flat hy a comma, in the second octave. 

He next divides the trite hyperholfchi into three equal parts, and adds 
one ; makiiif^ therel) y what he calls the rfhf) trite diezeitgmen&n, 

bein^ in modern language a Minor Third too flat by a comma, in the 
second octave. ^ * 

He next divides the tritS diezeugmenvn into two equal parts, and adds 
one } making tlicreby what he calls tlie parhypaU meson, being 

in modern language a IMiuor Sixth too flat by a comma, and in fact an 
Octave below the trite hyperholec^n. 

He next adds to the string that makes the pnrhypate meson, a length 
equal to the difference between it and the string that makes the triti aie^ 
zeugmendn ; obtaining thereby what he calls the vra^vvelrn Mrm, parhypaU 
hypnihn, being in modern luugiiagc a Minor Third too flat by a comma, and 
in fact an Octave below the trite diezeugmenhx. 

Lastly he takes three-fourths of the string that makes the Jiypat&n diatonos 
or Fourth j obtaining thereby what he calls the fjthuv hdroy 9 s,mes 6 n diatoms, 
being in modern language a (ireat Tone below the Octave, or a comma 
flatter than Avhat is ordinarily taken for the Minor Seventh, and in fact an 
Octave below \\\(t paranele hypnrbolabn diatonos. And the six last-mentioned 
sounds he calls * shifting,^ and xivufxim , ' moveable.' The meaning 

of these terms, and of the opposite one of ‘ not affected by Mutations,' u 
will be endeavoured to throw light upon in a future Note. — Sec Euclid's 
* Section of the Canon, ^p. 37 • Mcibomius. 

In the plate attached in the edition of Meihoinius there is represented 
another note between the Octave and the paratnesi, under the title of rpm 
ffmpfA.tvw, trite synemmenbn. But it is nut mentioned in the ' Section of 
the Canon though its name, along with many others in similar circum- 
stances, appears in the lists contained in the * Introduction to^ Harraonjj' 
preflxed. in a table of ratios added by Mcibomius the editor, its length is 
given as being to that which makes the Octave, as 4371 to 4608 3 and 
from the name in the plate being in a different type and preceded hy 
an asterisk, there appears to be a reference to something not easily 
discovered upon search. If the ratio assigned is of go(gl authority, the 
sound is that which would be obtained by dividing the string that makes 
the iriti hyperhoUthn into two equal parts, and adding one. ouch « sounds 
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form string stretched with a constant weighty is in the inyerse 
ratio of the lengths. 

^ Since the combinations of sounds described under the title of Har« 
monious, agree in producing a pleasing effect upon the ear> it is rea* 
sonable to conclude that the* cause of this common effect is to be 
looked for in something that is common to all the combinations.’ 

o 


would in modern langua|2fe be called a Minor Second too flat by a comma* 
in the second octave. The prii;icipal use of observing this sound, is that it 
promises assistance in settling the meaning of the term v/nemmer^. 

If the different lengths of string assigned as above are stopped in suc- 
cession as might be done on a guitar, beginning with the longest and 
omitting the proslambanmenos or open string, they will stand as follows. 

Jiypati fcareifl, literally the ^ deep uppermost,’ i. e. the * deepest of the 
uppermost set.* 

Farhypate hypat6n, the ' decpest-but-oiie of the uppermost set.* 

Hypat(U diatonoSf the * diatonic of the uppermost set.’ Called the dw- 
ionk^ (as may be collected from comparison of all the instances 
where the term appears), from the circumstance of its being distant 
by a Great Tone from the sound next to it on each side, 

Jlypate rnes&n, the * uppermost of the middle set.’ 

Farhypatc mesini^ the ‘ uppermost-but-ouc of the midttte set.* 

MetSn diatonos, the ‘ diatonic of the middle set.' 

Mese, the ^ middle* of the string j l.e. the Octave. 

On the other side of the Octave, are 

Faratnese, the ‘ next to the Octave.* 

lyite diezevgmenon, the ^ third of the set that is made by adding a third 
part.* As will be treated of hereafter. 

Nits tynmmenlfn^ the * lowest of the set t^t is made by adding half.* 
As will be treated of hereafter. 

Nete dkzevgincnon, the * lowest of the set that is made by adding a third 
part.* 

TriiS hj/perholaafij the * third of the ultra or extreme set.* 

FaranUc hyperboUevn diatonos, the * diatonic that is lowest -but-one of the 
extreme set.* 

Neti hyperboladn, the * lowest of the extreme set.* 

All these arc the Octaves to the sounds on the other side ; and it may be 
matter of surprise that the Greek author did not take advantage of this to 
simplify his process. The use of the term hA diapatdn, * through all/ 
to signify the sound which makes an Octave with any other sound, is proof 
that he was aware that all the musical relations were presented in the 
interval which makes an Octave, and that any other sounds were only 
Octaves to some that had gone before. 

On examining the names it is plain that the notes between the Key-note 
and the Fourth inclusive, are called the * uppermost set,* and the notes 
between the Fifth inclusive and the Octave are called the 'middle set;* 
while in each of these sets the notes are distinguished into an ' uppermost,* 
an ' uppermost-but-onc,* and a ' diatonic.* 

In the , second octave the three shrillest sounds are called the * ultra or 
pxtreme set,* and are distinguished Into a 'lowest,* a 'lowest-hut-one,* 
end a 'third;* the 'lowest* or shrillest of nil, being the Double Octave. 
The only difficulty therefore is in the meaning of the terms dieztugmnon 
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^ Now the striking circumstance common to them all« is that the 
prbportions between the number of vibrations made by the two 
strings respectively iu a given time^ are the simplest that numbers will 
admit of; or in other words» are expressed by the briefest and least 
com])Ucated numbers that it is possible to bring together. In the 


and synemmenhn^ which appear in tlic three next. And on this may Jie ob* 
served^ that the sounds in the class of iliezeugjnendn are formed or iormable 
from the corresponding sounds in the class of hyperbola&n (that is, the nctl 
from the net^, and the trite from the trite), by augmenting the string of the 
latter by a third of itself. And the sound called st/nemmen^n is or may 
be formed from the nete hyperbolaSn by augmenting the string of the last, 
not by a third of itself* but by a half ; and the triti sjfnmmenSn (if its con- 
struction as quoted may be (lependcd on) is formed by the same process 
from tlie trite ht/perboMn. 'JWie suspicion therefore may be, that stfnmmmhn 
(from <rvy and iwTfltf) meant what a sailor would call ‘fished’ or spliced,’ 
augmented by the application of a portion of like matter, viz. to the ex- 
tent of the simplest fraction or one half ; and that dkzeugmenbn (from 
and meant ‘ made up into yokes or pairs,’ or completed to an even 
number, as three oxen would be by the addition of another. If this should 
really be the meaning, the translators have bandied the terms about under 
the titles of ‘coniunct’ and ‘disjunct,’ with very little chance of being 
the vviser for it. And as the Greek writer in two cases out of three arrives 
at the sounds by a process different from that in which the names may he 
held to have originated, it may be inferred that they were named by some- 
body before him, and that he took the names without caring whether he ar-i 
rived at the sounds by the same process as the inventor. 

The reason why no sounds appear under the names of paramte sipiemmen&n 
and paranete diezeugmenbn, is because these sounds are identical with the 
trite dieseugmenhn and nete spnemmenvn; as will be (bund on trial. And the 
reason of the last two names being preferred to the others, was probably 
that they were shortest ; tlnfugh it involved the solecism of sounds being 
called ‘ third* of a set, without any appearing under the title of ‘ second^ 
It maybe gathered from the note of Meiboniiiis inp. 64, that in some copies 
the other names actually appear ; mira confusioiie, et kdione imulsS, he says, 
though the fact seems accounted for by their being one and the same 
thing. 

Nicomachus expressly remarks the identity between the paraniti diezeve- 
menSti and nHi syntmmenon ; and indirectly between the paranete spnmmcmn 
and trite diezevgmentm, for he states that one is at the distance of a tone and 
a half-tone from the Octave, and the other of a half-tone and a tone (See 
Nicomachus, p. 22, 23, Edit. Meibom.) ; which may be considered as con-* 
firmation of tne correctness of the derivation. He also describes the tril^ 
spmmmentm as being at the distance of a half-tone from the Octave ; which 
by comparison with what he calls a half-tone in other places, makes the 
sound assigned by Meibomius iu the table attached to the ‘Section of 
the Canon? 

It is plain from the commencement of the ‘ Section of the Canon,’ that 
its author knew that the difference in the pitch of sounds was caused by the 
difference of velocity in the vibrations. As an example of the time that 
mgy intervene between the starting of an idea and its developement, 
the first who demonstrated the laws of the vibrations witn any exactness, 
is stated to have been Dr. Taylor, an English mathematician, in 12^15. See 
Encyclopldit^ hvi. convE sonore. 
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case of unison for instance^ the proportion is that of equalityi or 
as 1 to 1 ; which is the simplest that can be devised. In the 
Octave^ it is as 1 to 2 ; which is the next simplest. In the Fifth, 
as 2 to 3 5 whicii is the next. In the Fourth, as 3 to 4. And so 
on.’ 

^ It is reasonable therefore, and according to the allowed rules of 
natural philosophy, to conclude, that this common property is in 
some way or other the cause of flic common effect. Why or in what 
manner the effect is produced, it may not be practicable fully to ex- 
plain ; any more than it is , practicable fully to explain, why vision 
takes place when an image is formed on the retina or membrane of 
the eye. But whether it can be fully explained or not, there is nothing 
to destroy the evidence, that tlie fact observed is in some way the 
cause.’ — p. 2. < 

The attempts to proceed further with tlie pursuit of the cause, 
\yill be noticed all together in another place. 

' If then it is asked, how it is proved that the lengths determined 
by the proportions stated, are what produce the veritable harmonious 
combinations whose names are attached, — and how it is known that 
a little more or a little less might not be as got>d or better, when per- 
haps the difference altogether is less than can well be appreciated by 
the ear, — the answer is, that the coincidence of all the agreeable effects 
with the simple |)roportions, is evidence that the simplicity of the 
proportions is the cause of the effect, and consequently these propor- 
tions are what produce the agreeable effect, and any others are not. 
To object, that for all we can tell, son^e others may be as good or 
better, — is like objecting that for all vvecan tell, there may be a figure 
that shall look rounder than the circle t[iat is made with a pair of 
compasses. The way to make a figure appear round to the eye, is to give 
it the malhcmaticnl property on which the sensation of roundness is 
known to depend. And the way to make a combination of sounds 
agteeablc to the ear, is to give it the mathematical property with 
which the agreeablcness of combinations in general is known to be 
connected.’— p. 3. 

* If nature had presented us with only one harmonious combination, 
there would have been a doubt about the dependence of^the effect on 
the cause assigned. But it is because she has presented us with a 
multitude, all agreeing in the same circumstance of simplicity of pro- 
portion, — that the dependence is definitively proved.’ — Jd* 

The Pythagoreans^did not advance this proof, for the best 
of all reasons, which is, that they do not appear to have ever 
discovered the general dependence of the harmonious combina- 
tions on the simple ratios at all. They began in the way to 
discover it; and then diverged. Among the multifarious scales 
presented by ^ Ptolemy’*^ as the produce of their industry in 

* Ptoteinoei (Claudii) Harmonicorum Libri Tres. J. Wallis edidit. 
OjMn. 1632, Mas. Brit. 
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dividing the Canon in every way except the right, 

^ instances may be found^ in separate places, of a correct Minor 
Third, Minor Sixth, and Major Sixth j but none, so far as has been 
observed, of a Major Third. The ^insulated occurrence of these 
instances, proves that they make no part of a general system of depend- 
ence on the simple ratios .’ — Note in p. 28. , 

If the harmonious combinations ar^ classed according to the 
simplicity of the proportions concerned in making them,— which, 
without aebating the reason here, coincides with the judgment 
of the ear as to the degrees in which they respectively possess 
the quality from wlilch the name ‘ harmonious’ is derived,— -they 
will stand as follows. • 

Proportion of the mtmher of vibrations made hy 
the two strings respectively in the same time. 


Unison 1 • 1 

Octave 1 ; 2 

Fifth 2 : 3 

Fourth .3 : 4« 

Major Sixth 3 ! 5 

Major Third 4? ; 5 

Minor Third 5 ; 6 

Minor Sixth 5 ; 8 


These eight harmonious combinations of sounds are called 
Concords ; and the sounds which make Concords with the Key- 
note, are called Consonances, In which it is useful to be 
precise in distinguishing, that a Concord is the harmonious 
combination, made by any two sounds that are capable of doing 
it ; and a Consonance is a single sound, that makes a Concord 
of some kind with the Key-note 

' The two numbers that express the proportion between the lengths 
or portions of the same string which produce any particular interval 


* It would be an immense advantage in ])oint of clearness, if a similar 
distinction could be carried through the various meanings now huddled 
together under the terras of Second, Third, Fourth, &c. ; which besides 
being applied both to the sound and to the combination, are moreover con- 
fusiUle with fractional divisions. The Greeks Had made some progress 
in such a nomenclature. Thus the Fourth the sound in the Canon, is 
hypatdn diatoms ; the Fourth the combination or interval, is dia 

tessaron, i. c. the note arrived at by passing * through four,^ (so named, as 
i)y the moderns, on the principle ot counting the notes, the Key-note being 
alw^s counted as first or am). The Fifth in the Canon, is hypatd mesCn ; 
the Fifth the combination or interval, is hi wIvti dia pente, * through five.* 
The Octave in the Canon, is mese ; the Octave thb combination inter* 
val, is hd ttdem dia pas6n, * through all.^ Sounds that are Octaves to each 
other are also called dvrS^mot antiphoni 
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of sounds are called the ratio of such interval. Thus S : 4 is the ratio 
of the Fourth ; and 3 : .5 of the Major Sixth. And since the ratio 
expresses the proportion of the length of the shorter string to that of 
the longer, it follows that by inverting the ratio— or taking it with 
the other number foremost — there will be expressed the proportion 
between the number of their vibrations in a given time.’ 

'If the smallest of the numbers which compose the ratio is divided 
by the greatest, the decimal Fraction which is the result is called the 
measure ; as, for example, the measure of the Fourth is *75 and that of 
the Major Sixth is * 6. And tfie proportion of the measure to unity or 
], presents the ratio again.’ 

' Hence if it is desired to define any particular interval, as for 
instance a Major Sixth, — it is only necessary to say that its ratio is 
3 : 5, or that its measure is fi.* 

' If the measures of the different Consonances from the Key-note 
to the Octave inclusive, are marked off in succession on the same 
string, ns for instance on one of the strings of the Guitar, — measuring 
from the end next the bridge, and considering the entire string (which 
is to sound the Key-note) as unity or 1, — they determine the points at 
which the string must be stopped, in order to produce the several 
Consonances respectively. A string thus divided — (with the addition 
of other divisions to be hereafter described) — is callol the Harmonical 
Canon ; or is said to be divided in the canonical proportions. It is 
best to consider the division as restricted to the space between 
the head of the string and the place of the Octave, or in other words to 
the upper half of the string. For any divisions belonging to a second 
or third octave, are only repetitions of the proportions in the first.’ 

' By finding the sum of two intervals, is meant ascertaining the 
interval arrived at by taking first one interWil, — and then the other, 
commencing from the sound arrived at by the first. For example, if a 
Fourth is made to the open string by stopping it at three-fourths of 
its whole length from the bridge, — and if to the sound thus produced, 
a Major Third is made by stopping the string again at four-fifths of 
the actual distance from the bridge,— what sound is it that is arrived 
at, with relation to the sound of the open string ? And the rule is, 
to multiply the measures together ^ and the product will he the measure of 
the sum. For *75 expresses the portion of the open string which is 
measured from the bridge in order to produce the Fourth j and to 
make a Major Third from this, there must be taken * 8 of the remainder. 
The length therefore finally arrived at, will be *75 multiplied by *8 j 
which is * 6. But *6 is the measure of the Major Sixth. It follows 
therefore that the sound arrived at by taking first a Fourth and then 
a Major Third to that, is the Major Sixth.' 

' By finding the difference of two intervals, is meant ascertaining 
the interval between the two sounds which respectively result from 
making the twp first-named intervals from some common starting- 
place. For example, if a string of the Guitar is stopped at three- 
fourths tkf its length from the bridge, tliere results the Fourth to the 
sound of the open string ^ and if it is stopped at three-fifths, th^re 
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results the Major Sixth 3 -*— and the c|uestion is, what kind of interval is 
there between this Fourth and Major Sixth } Is it, for instance, the 
kind of interval that has been called a Minor or a Major Third, or any 
other of the marked and decided intervals > And the rule is, to divide 
th^ entailer measure by the greater, and the quotient will be the measure 
of the difference. For since the measures express the comparative 
lengths of string which produce the two sounds, the proportion 
between these measures must be the» ratio of the interval, and 
consequently the smallest divided by the greatest must be its measure. 
Thus the measure of the Fourth is *75*and that of the Miyor Sixth is 
* 6 $ consequently the proportion between the length of string which 
produces the Miyor^Sixth and that which produces the Fourth, (or in 
other words the ratio of the interval between the Fourth and the 
Major Sixth), is that of *'6 to *75; — and *6 divided by *75 (which 
makes * 8 ) is the measure. But * 8 is the measure of the Mi^or Third. 
It follows therefore that the interval between the Fourth and the 
Major Sixth, is equal to a Major Third. ~p. 4, 

These details may be very unnecessary to proficients. But 
the musicians have been of all men the most unfortunate in 
their attempts to make their science intelligible ; and without 
an understanding on these preliminaries, it is vain to proceed. 

Before examining the intervals among the Consonances, an 
account is given of what is called in the book the Approximative 
Scale ; a contrivance which has a powerful effect in facilitating 
the estimation of intervals. If a string is shortened by a 
certain portion of its length, as for instance one-third, and the 
remainder is shortened*by the third part of its own length again, 
and so on, — it is plain that the sounds produced by stopping 
the string at these several places in succession, will increase in 
shrillness by the same interval successively,-— which in the 
given case happens to be a Fifth. And in the same manner if 
the string was successively shortened in any other proportion. 
Hence it is plainly possible for a string to have ten, twenty, or 
any other number of divisions between the head and the middle 
point or place of the Octave, of such a nature as to make equal 
intervals of sound when the string is stopped at the several 
points of division in succession. For all that is necessary for 
this purpose, is that the proportion of the whole string to the 
lengtn at the first division from the head, shall be the same as 
of the length at the first division to the length at the second, 
and so on throughout ; which is easily accomplished with the 
help of a table of logarithms. 

^This facility of dividing A O [the octave] into* any number of 
equal musical intervals, has led to the observation, that if it is divided 
vaXofftyAhree, and placed by the side of the Harmonical Canon or true 

2 Q 2 
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division of the string [as is done in a Plate], there is a remarkable 
degree of correspondence between the divisions of this seale of Fifty- 
three, and those of the Harmonical Canon ) in as much as all the 
Consonances in the Canon agree, within a small difference, with some 
of the divisions of the other. Hut the curious and valuable fact is, 
that the indications with respect to the comparative magnitude of the 
intervale, which are drawn from the divisions of the Scale of Fifty-* 
three, arc found upon trial to- be true of the correct intervals of the 
Harmonical Canon, The Scale of Fifty-three may therefore be applied 
as a mechanical method of invt^stigating and recollecting the intervals 
which occur in the true Canon 3 and it will be spoken of henceforward 
under the title of the Approximative Scale* 

* In this it is not meant to be asserted that the indications drawn 
from the Approximative Scale will be true tb an unlimited extent, or 
under all imaginable circumstances of the composition and division of 
intervals ; for this is manifestly impossible. But only that they are 
true in the cases to which they are hereafter applied 3 the verification 
of which must depend on experiment.’ — p. 4 *. 

The divisions or degrees of the Approximative Scale are num- 
bered from the head of the string ; and it appears to require no 
great effort, to remember that the Consonances in the true 
Canon, taken in order, to wit Minor Third, Major Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Minor Sixth, Major Sixth, and Octave,— correspond to 
degrees 14, 17, 22, 31, 36, 39, 53 ; which are called the indices 
of those respective sounds. Whoever can remember these, with 
a few more to be hereafter added to express the Seconds and 
Sevenths, will have mastery over the instantaneous calculation . 
of all the intervals existing between the different sounds in the 
Canon or their repetitions in other octaves. For example, if it 
is desired to know what is the interval between the Fourth and 
the Major Sixth ; 22 from 39 leaves 17, which is the index of 
the Major Third ; therefore the interval between the Fourth and 
the Major Sixth is a Major Third. Or if it is desired to know 
the sum of a Fifth and a Minor Sixth (in other words what 
sound would be arrived at by taking first a Fourth and then a 
Minor Sixth to that) ; 3 1 and 36 make 67, the excess of which 
above S3 is 14, which is the index of the Minor Third ; the 
sound is therefore the Minor Third in the second octave ; — and 
the like in other cases. When, indeed, the string comes to be 
re-divided by beginning afresh at some of the points of division 
previously established (which is vvhjit constitutes changes of 
keif)^. pn carrying the process to a great extent the application 
of jSie indices at last begins to fail, by the apparition of two sets 
oflineasures on certain degrees; though even then, it is a most 
elderly disorder, as will be seen. But in all that relates to the 
divisions of the simple Canon and any of its octaves^ the appli- 
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cation is unfailing. If there is any novelty in this, it is a 
kind of treasure to all who busy themselves with comparing 
intervals and poring over the monochord. 

' Since one division or degree of tlve Approximative Scale expresses 
an equal musical interval in any part of the string, it follows that 
three, five, or any other given number of degrees taken together, will 
do the same. The first indication therefore that is presented by the 
application of this Scale to the Canon, is that there are several inter- 
vals among the Consonances, which aiti equal to each other. Which 
it will be proceeded to verify.* 

'The smallest intervals that appear among the Consonances, arc. 
those represented by three degrees of the Approximative Setde. The 
first is that which lies between the Minor and the Major Third [or 
between the indices 14? and 17]. The length of string which produces 
the Major Third, is four-fifths of the original string ; or if the original 
length of the string is supposed to be always tweniy-tive inches (which 
is the ordinary length of a string on the Guitar), it will be twenty 
inches. The length of string which produces the Minor Third, will on 
the same supposition be hve-sixtbs, or twenty inches and jive-sixths of 
an inch. Hence the proportion of these lengths to each other, will be 
that of 20 : 20f. Or, multiplying both by 6, as 120 to 125. Or, 
dividing by 5, as 24? : 25 ; which is consequently the ratio of the 
interval.’— p. 4. 

The same result might have been obtained by the subtraction 
of intervals ; but this is given as more impressive. By proceed- 
ing in the same manner it is ascertained, that the next interval 
of three degrees, or tljat which lies between the Minor and 
Major Sixth, possesses exactly the same ratio of 24 : 25. These 
two intervals therefore are accurately equal. And they are the 
intervals between a note and what is called its Sharp or, Flat. 

' This interval will in the sequel be called a JSubtone, The object 
of which is to get rid of the deceptive term Semitone j which owes its 
existence only to the barbarous invention of Temperament.* — p. 5. 

The next kind of intervals are those represented by Jive 
degrees, and which appear between the Major Third and the 
Fourth, and between the Fifth and the Minor Third. And 
these two, by proceeding as before, are found to have one and 
the same ratio, viz. that of 16 to 16. This kind of interval is 
christened the Limma, Of course the two intervals of eight 
degrees, which lie between the Minor Third and the Fourth, 
and between the Fifth and the Major Sixth, are equal to one 
another, as being the sum of the equal intervals of three and of 
live degrees. And by proceeding as in the foyner cases, the 
ratio of this interval of eight degrees is found to be that* of 9: 10. 
This kind of interval is called the Small Tone. Fiiftilly the 
interval between the Fourth and Fifth, of which a solitary in*- 
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stance appears in the centre of the Canon, is represented by nine 
degrees ; and by proceeding as before, its ratio is found to be 
that of 8 to 9. This interval is called the Great Tone. The 
difference between a Great and a Small Tone is a Comma; and 
its ratio is found by the same Umd of process to be that of 80 : 8L 

It s€;^eras necessary to show cause for giving the name of 
Third to two notes ; and the same of the Sixth. 

' It will have been observed, that among the Consonances there are 
two notes under the name ofThird, and two of Sixth j of which one 
is called the Minor and the other the Major. The reason of their being 
both called Thirds, and both Sixths, is, that it is found by experience 
that both notes of the pair are not ordinarily fh use at the same time ; 
but that the flatter or Minor set is used [for'ihe Third and Sixth] in 
certain tunes or airs, and the sharper or Major set in others. And the 
employment of one set or of the other, is found to produce two differ- 
ent kinds of musical effect ; the character of the Minor set being 
plaintive, while that of the Major is lively.’ 

^ When the Minor set of these notes is employed, the whole succes- 
sion of notes, including the Fourth and Fifth, is called the Minor 
series ) and when the other, the Major.* — p. 5. 

The next object is to discover the remaining notes of the Canon, 
or those which do not make Concords with the Key-note. 

Mt is evident that the Consonances leave a vacuity at each end of 
the Canon, of greater magnitude than any of the intervals which take 
place among contiguous Consonances; It is reasonable therefore to 
try, whether by the application of intervals similar to those discovered 
among the Consonances, these vacuities cafi be fllled up with notes 
which though they do not form harmonious combinations with the 
Key-note, shall form them with the notes already established under the 
title of Consonances, and with one another.’ 

^ Notes of this kind are called Dissonances, Which does not mean 
that they are notes unmusical or out of tune ; but only that they do 
not form harmonious combinations with the Key-note.’— p. 5. 

^ If two notes having one of the intervals which constitute a Pisso- 
nance arc sounded together, the combination of sounds is called a 
JDtfcord.’-— p. 6. 

The principle, therefore, on which the Dissonances are to be 
sought to be established, is that they are to divide the yac,%i;it 
spaces into intervals like those discovered in other parts of the 
Canon, and are to form Concords with the Consonances or at 
all events with as many of them as possible* And here the 
facility of estimating intervals which is derived from the use of 
the Approximative Scale, leads to the interesting observation 
^ the Americans are accustomed to say, true’], that the 
Dissonances are all double, the two sets differing by a Comma ; 
and that the flatter set rhymee or makes Concords with the 
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Fourth and Sixth, and the sharper set with the Third and Fifth, 
On which in the way of artificial memory it may be noted, that 
the flatter set makes Concords with the Consonances of oven 
name, and the sharper with those of odd. 

' By adding a Tone to the Minor and the Major Sixth, there are 
obtained a Minor and a Major Seventh 3 and by analogy, by subtract- 
ing a Tone from the Major and the Mii^nr Third, there are obtained a 
Major and a Minor Second. But as the Tone may either be the 
Great or the Small one, these Dissonances will all be double; and of 
their two forms, that particular one must be employed which makes 
harmonious combinations with the notes with which it happens to be 
associated. The flattest of the two forms will be called the Small or 
Contracted form, and the> other the Great, Contracted notes may be 
expressed in musical notation when desired, by drawing a short line 
obliquely through the head of the note, from the right downwards 
towards the left 3 which may be added to any written music with a 
pencil. If a note is to be made sharper instead of flatter, it may be 
expressed by drawing the line the contrary way, viz. from the left 
downwards towards the right.’ — p. 6. 

The direction to mark the Contracted notes appears to be an 
error. In a subsequent passage (§ 95), it is remarked, that * the 
forms lying nearest the two extremities of the Canon — or the 
contracted forms of the Major and Minor Second, and the great 
forms of the Major and Minor Seventh,— will be found to be by 
far the most commonly demanded in practice ; in so much that 
they may be termed the usual or ordinary forms, and the others 
the unusual or extraordinary/ It is therefore the extraordinary 
forms that ought to have been marked ; as is afterwards prac- 
tically acknowledged in the proposed disposition of these forms 
on the finger-board of an Organ in § 255, 

The same error is traceable again in the d^rees of the Approxi- 
mative Scale after the introduction of the Dissonances, as given 
in § 84. The numbers ought to have stood 6, 8, 14, 17, 22, 31, 
36, 39, 46, 48, 63 ; instead of the two first being 6, 9. This 
preserves the correspondence of the successive intervals from 
the two ends of the Canon towards the centre ; and instead of 
saying that each Dissonance has a contracted form, it is only 
required to say that each has an extraordinary form, lying one 
degree inwards or towards the centre. At the same time the 
distinction into contracted and great has also its use, and is 
necessary to be preserved. 

* The interval called a Tritone, is a Limma less than the Fifth. It 
has no place in the Canon 3 for no sound ever falls iipon it except in 
consequence of a change of key, when it is in fact one of the oriinary 
notes of die Canon, only the Canon has been begun upon a different 
8bund>— as will be explmned hereafter. There is however a practical 
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use in knowing how to delineate such an interval. Its ratio is that 
of32:455 and it is indicated by 26 degrees of the Scale,~which 
makes it necessary to be careful not to confound it with the Super** 
lluous Fourth, which is indicated by 25/— p. 7. 

The fact is, the Tritone p^irforms a grand role. It presents 
the sound which, though not existing in the simple scale, is the 
first that is required under the commonest changes of key ; and 
it supplies the sound which is wanting between the Fourth and 
Fifth to complete the correspondence with the vulgar notation. 

' If it is .asked, as has often been done, why the sounds produced by 
the ratios of [^2 to 7, 3 to 7, 4‘ to 7,] 5 to 7, 6 to 7, and 7 to 8, are not in 
the Canon, though the ratios are simpler than those of many that arc 
there, — the answer seems to be, that it is because they present 
intervals dissimilar to those existing among the other notes, and are 
consequently incapable of making h.armonious combinations with 
them. They are wheels, but not wheels that will (it in with the 
rest of the machine; and therefore they are of no use/— p. 7. 

Chapter the Eleventh is on the connexion between Harmony 
and Melody. 

'The ancients, by I/arwio?/y meant only being in tune'''. But the 

' * *ApiAovU (Jiamonm) is from apth vonnevto ; which is from 

(tnio. ScHREVELius. It means tlicreforc the sounds being adjusted to 
tJieir proper proportions, or what we call being in tunc; and is equally 
applicable to a succession of single notes, or to the sounding of several 
simultaneously.’ 

'In accordance >vitli this, is Euclid’s definition at the beginning of his 
" Introduction to ilurinonics/’ Ap/Aoviitn Ir/v TrpxxriKn 

Tv( vov TipfAnaiAsyov ‘ llpf/fOtrfA^yoy Si If/v to ex <p9oyywv xxi 

fAoiruVf moiM Ixovruv, o-j^yxit/xeyoy. ** Harmonics, arc the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the nature of being in tune. And being in tune, 
means being composed of sounds and intervals possessing a certain order.” 

' By MfAof, {Mcloi', Mehdhi) the ancients appear to have meant 

Miuical Construction in general ; and what they called harmony was a part 
of it. Thus Aristoxenus begins his work on Harmonics, Tij? mip\ 

ovansy xul itvipviiAtyinq tU rnx avruf 

vifoXaCsTv Jer, riy a^p,my,iy xa^ov/Acyiiy, *Tya/ m^xyyi,xrt\xyi r^rt rci^ti vpirn* 
ova^xy, t^ova-Jiy rt Svya/xiy Since the science of Musical Con- 

struction ( Melos) consists of a number of parts, and is divided into several 
branches, it is necessary to set out with observing, that the particular one 
which is known hy the title of Harmonics [or relates to the nature and 
properties of being in timely is the first in order, and is of the most element- 
ary nature.” And a few Tines further on, K«/ ro< rxhxy poifApt,xri yixvrS/y 
HiXov riv •ffao’xt rx^ty, "And their scales [or calculations^ 

have displayed the whole order of musical construction.” 

* It has been the subject of much dispute, whether the ancients were 
acquainted with what the moderns call harmony, or music in parts. And the 
result seeme to be, that though they sang in Octaves (which in Greek was 
called p^yxit^uf) and in double Octaves, and in the time of Plutarch some* 
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moderns have appropriated the term to the combination of such sounds 
as are agreeable when heard sinoultaneously ; while they use Melody 
for the arrangement of such sounds as are agreeable when heard in 
succession.’ 

* The same scale of sounds which (tables us to produce Harmony, 
produces Melody. The difference between the sounds uttered in the 
attempt to sing by a person who has not a musical ear and one who 
has> is that the sounds of the first arc not in the intervals of the scale 
which produces Harmony, and those of the other are.’ 

‘ The reason why the intervals that produce harmony produce also 
melody, seems to be, that melody is retrospective harmony , or depends 
on a perception of h^rmonical relation to sounds that have preceded. 
And it appears to be no objection to this, that some persons — as is 
supposed to have been ftic case with some of the ancients — are 
acquainted with the practice of melody, but not of harmony or music 
in parts. For their not being acquainted with the practice of harmony 
in its modern and most extended sense, does not prove that their 
consciousness of the effects of melody is not dependent on a percep- 
tion of harmonical relation to sounds that have preceded.* 

* The connexion between harmony and melody is no where so 
apparent, as in the Arpeggio passages so common in music for the 
Guitar [and stringed instruments in general], For these Arpeggios 
arc in fact chords, spread out by the notes being sounded in succession 
instead of together, as the means of obviating the want of sostenuto 
tone inherent in the instrument. And no person can for an instant 
doubt, that the composition of these Arjieggios— in respect, for 
instance, of the determination of the form of a Dissonance — ought to 
be the same as if the notes W'crc to be sounded together as a chord.* 

* The same connexion %vhich exists in the most striking degree 
among the notes of an Arpeggio, exists in a certain degree among all 
others. The memory of the sounds that have preceded lingers in the 
ear, and requires to be accommodated as far as possible, by meeting 
with harmonious combinations in those that follpw. The rule there- 
fore for the determination of a Dissonance in a simple melody, is to 
make it form a harmonious combination or Consonance with the 
nearest preceding note that admits of one ; in the same manner that 
would be done if they were to be sounded together. And where there 
has been no such preceding note at all,— as for intance <it the begin- 
ning of a melody, — then the rule would seem to be, that the Disson- 
ance should make a harmonious combination with the nearest 
foUiming note that will admit of one. But if instead of a simple 
melody there is an accompaniment of some kind, as for instance a 
bass, — then the Dissonance must be determined by what will make a 
harmonious combination with the note that is to be sounded simuU 


times introduced the Fifth or the Fourth by way of accompaniment, — they 
never made a science of simultaneous harmony, in the way thatiias been 
done by the moderns. (Burney’s Hist, of Music. Vol. T. Sections Vlll.— 
Aristot. Problem, xix. 18. 84.— Plutarch, dc El apud Delph. Tom. I. 
p. 649 Edit. Hen. Steph.}’ 
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taneously. For the connexion with this note is evidently more 
immediatCi than with any that is sounded either before or after.’^—p. 7. 

A passage which follows^ presents the clue which has manw 
festly led to the discovery of the duplicity of the Dissonances ; 
though as it stands^ the cause and consequence may be said to 
have changed places. 

^ This principle of the determination of Dissonances explains the 
fact long observed by singers, that in running along the notes of the 
octave in the descending scal^, the Second is the contracted one. For 
the nearest preceding note that admits of a liarmonious combination^ 
is the Fourth } and to make a harmonious combination with the 
Fourth, the contracted Second is required. The ‘difficulty therefore is 
to know, why the great Second should be* used in running up the 
notes of the octave, as is implied to be the practice ; unless it has been 
preceded by the Fifth and great Seventh in the o^^tave below, or is 
attended in the shape of an accompaniment by some note that demands 
the other form. For otherwise, there appears to be no reason why the 
great Second should be used in ascending ; to the certainty of making 
an inharmonious interval with the Fourth that is to come after it/*— 

Almost every reader will here be struck with the probability# 
that some principle of concordance with a preceding or following 
note, like tnat which determines the form of the Dissonance, 
will explain the fact of the Major Seventh being used instead 
of the Minor, in ascending in the Minor series. But no such 
reason seems to be discoverable ; the reason therefore is still a 
mystery 

What is true of the Minor and Major Seventh, may be sus- 
pected, from analogy, to be true of the Major and Minor 
Second. But an examination of the passages in which the 
Minor Second occurs (which though not trequent, are still 
to be discovered), appears to lead to the conclusion that in the 
Minor series the Minor Second is seldom used but in ascending, 
and the Major in descending. So that the result seems to be, 
that in ascending in the Minor series, the two Dissonances have 
a tendency to move outwards or from the centre of the Canon 5 
and the contrary in descending. A curious additional instance 
of the tendency of the musical intervals to preserve a uniformity 
of relation to tne centre, or to the two en ds, of the octave. 

* A late Mathematical Professor in the University of Cambridge, who 
was well acquainted with the theory of sounds though deprived by nature 
to an uncommon degree of what is called a musical ear, used to triumph 
over the Professor of Music, (both, now, among the memories of other 
.years), because when he demanded the reason of this introduction of the 
M^jor Sq.venth in ascending, the musician could only reply Mt was because 
the enk required it.’ la this state, however, the question at present appears 
to 
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* Wbat aro called Cbromatic passages, are or ought to be, a success 
sion ot sounds in both the Minor and Miyor series of the same 
key i as for instance A, B, C, CJ}, D, E, F, Fjf, G, GJ|, A, or in 
the contrary order. If a Sharp on the Fourth appears, it is the TVitons 
(of which more hereafter), and indicates a change of key to that of 
one additional Sharp ; and the chromatic sounds that next follow, 
require no alteration to be in tune.’— p. 6. • 

The intervals in the true Canon make a striking appearance 
when exhibited by taking the circumference of a circle to 
represent the whole octave, and dividing it (as is easily done by 
the aid of logarithms) in such manner tiiat equal intervals shall 
be represented by 'equal portions of the circumference, and 
others in proportion ; and then drawing straight lines from the 
centre to such points of division, distinguishing the extraordimry 
forms of the Di^nances (viz. the great forms of the Major and 
Minor Second, and the contracted forms of the Minor and Major 
Seventh) by making the lines dotted. As an aid to comparison, 
the whole circumference should be also divided into 53 equal parts, 
which being numbered will represent the degrees of the Approxi- 
mative Scale ; when all the divisions of the Canon will coincide 
so nearly with one or other of these equal parts, that it would 
be useless to attempt to make the difference sensible to the eye. 
The result may be called the Harmoiiical Circle. 
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^ The HarmonicaVCircle presents an accurate visual representation 
of the relative proportions of the intervals to each other 5 and at the 
same time demonstrates by inspection^ the succession and alternation 
of intervals described in § 67 and 71. The middle of the octave is 
seen occupied by the interval 'called the Great Tone> and the two 
wings or portions of the octave which lie on different sides of the great 
central interval^ are similarly divided each way from the centre to-* 
wards the ends ; the intervals belonging to the Minor and Major 
series alternating^ and changing at the centre*. Each wing consists 
of a Fourth, or ns it was called by the ancients, a Tetrachord. And 
the tetrachord, like the octave, (neglecting the extraordinary divisions 
represented by dotted lines), has a central interval larger than the rest, 
and the successive intervals on different sides of it are respectively 
ccpial. All of which arc very curious analogies, presenting remark- 
able indications of regularity and design ; and affording a wonderful 
exemplification of the powers and properties of nu^^bers, whereby so 
complicated and yet regular a system can be formed out of the simple 
ratios t.’ — p. 8, 

The Twelfth Chapter is * On changes of Key, and the Com- 
pound Intervals produced in consequence.’ 

^By playing in any parlicuhir key, as for instance the key of A, is 
meant, that the length of string which produces the note called A 
upon the instrument, is taken for the first note of the Canon, or the 
Key-note,— and that the other notes, as B, C, J), &c., are made to 
possess their just sounds, by dividing the string A in the canonical 
proportions,’ 

‘ The ancient Greeks expressed this very forcibly, by calling the 
Key-note Proslambanomenos (JJpoaXaiJLjiayonevoQ) 5 by which they 
meant, the length of string taken to begin with. And the definition of 
a change of key is, that a new portion of tlie string is made Pros/dwi- 
banomenos, or is taken to begin with in the calculation of the canonical 
divisions:^.’ 

* By changing at the centre, is meant that an interval produced by a note 
of the Minor series lies next to the central interval on one side, and of the 
Mi^or series on the other. 

t ' Correct Division of the Harnionical Circle.’ — p. 25. 

Key-note 0 „ 0 „ 0 Fifth 210 „ 35 ,11*4 

Minor Second .... 33 „ 31 „ 9'8 Minor Sixth 244 „ 6,21*2 

Great Minor 2nd .. 39 „ 58 „ 16*6 Major Sixtfi 265 „ 18 ,, 27*4 

Major Second .... 51 „ 43 „ 16 Contracted Minor 7 th . 298 „ 49 ,37*2 

Gr^at Major 2nd •. 61 „ 10 „ 22*8 Minor Seventh 303 „ 16 ,44 

Minor Hiird ••••.. 94 „ 41 „ 32*6 Contracted Major 7 Ih. 320 „ 1 ,43*4 

Major Third ••••«• 115 „ 53 ,, 38*8 Major Seventh .r*. .. 326 „ 28 ., 50*2 

Fourth 149 „ 24 „ 48*6 Octavo 360 


J * Tffla changing of the place of the Proslambanomenos or Key-note is 
yvq dearly described by the ancients. oTw, awr) <m'> tss fim 0afir»r» 
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' At the same time this new length of string is not taken at hazard^ 
but is itself determined by some or other of the canonical proportions i 
in consequence of which a number of striking effects are found to be 
produced. It is a sort of building one pile of harmony upon another 
pile j in which it is easy to imagine (hat the effect may depend on 
the foundation of the new pile bearing some deiinite relation to that 
of the old.* , 

* For example^ in playing in the key of A and changing to the key 
of D (as happens when there is a change from three sharps to two)— « 
what is done or ought to be done is^ tha^ the length of string which 
sounds D to the original A (being, by reference to the Harmonical 
Canon, three-fourths of the string that sounded A), is made into a 
new Proslambanomenos, and the canonical divisions Ccilculated afresh 
upon this new foundation ar Key-note.’ 

* It will be perceived by application to the Approximative Scale, 
that the divisions pf the string arising from this new calculation, will 
be very imperfect^ represented by the divisions of the old. A great 
many will be found to be represented j but some of them will not. It 
follows therefore that it will not be enough, to take the notes of the 
old key for those which they may be nearest to in the new.’ — p. 8. 

' I'he new divisions necessitated by the changes of key, create a 
number of intervals that may be called Compound ; because they do 
not exist among the divisions of the Canon in its simple state, but 
only mark the places where these divisions fall at different times, in 
consequence of the calculation commencing in different parts of the 

fOoyyov Trpoa-XaixCecwfAmff uq h ru vWo^upw rpo'frv, nOepiOaf Kat [Aiaiov riv 
revrov wrlfumj K%t rovf irpoq avrovi vyiviy 

mri avrif riv vvv itrlfum ru ey ra^tt 

CetfoiAtvov ycai riv retvryjq a¥rl^u¥ 0 ¥ vmBtfjLttot, xat rovg 

roiro/f ard^oyoy, tvrcj vecpTt ffvfnfjtan, woXXaK/? 5# xai rot p,ira{v 

v^oo’^a/xCayofAcyot; xsci *y« rtti wa^aXaCoyTe;, il; avriifJLxroff irpos 

TflwTov uf/jU^ofAt¥* aviyxifi if" ixarow ffvr^fA.»ro;, irTumup irportOurup avruifJM* 
rupj us i Wfof rh yAcr'n^p ^ us h irpoorXatiA.iotxpofxms mplq tov 
CafoiAtvoPf ovTUi ovT/yaovy ruv oiAuyvfxup Toy ofjLupvfjLOP, xai aiscvt to 

(suTviAM S/KQLP TO cvT’f^ii.ot* ** Somctiincs we take for Pvoshimbnnomenos 
the sound which is naturally the deepest [idz, the sound of the whole or open 
str\ng\ as is done in the Hypodorian mood, and for the Octave the sound 
which makes that concord with it \ and the other sounds we name according 
to their relation to these two. And sometimes we take the Octave, or the 
note which makes that concord with the actual Proslamhanomenos^ and put 
it for Proskmbanomenos ; taking its Octave for a new Octave, and the other 
notes in a corresponding manner through all the system. And frequently 
we take some one note between Proskmbnnomenos and Octave, tor the 
beginning of the system ; and tune to this. But it is necessary that in 
every system, of the many w'hich may be taken, the same relation which 
exists between the Octave in one system and the Octave in another, and 
between the Proslambanomems in one and the Proslambanom^wtsSn another, • 
should exist between each of the notes of the same name in the systems 
respectiveW, and between the entire of one system and the entire of the, 
other.”'— Uaudentii PhUosophi Harmon. Jntrod. /?. 2 1 . Meibom! us. 
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string. These intemls ^ill be best illustrated by being shown on the 
finger-board of the Cruitar.*— p. 9. 

The confounding these compound intervals with simple ones, 
is at the bottom of all the outcry raised against the practicability 
of playing in correct harmbny. If a dancer was to perform 
a succession of steps of various lengths in a certain order 
(bearing, for instance, some resemblance to the intervals in 
the Canon as displayed by the Harmonical Circle), and if by 
giving a circular direction* to the dance it should be contrived 
that one of the dancer’s footsteps in going round the second 
time should fall upon the first of the traces of the old, but that 
it should not be tne Jirst step in the figure tnat so fell but some 
other,— it is plain that of the traces left on going round the 
second time, some might coincide with the old, but some would 
not ; and the differences, would be what have^en called com- 
pound intervals* But it would be a strange and babyish 
mistake, that should raise a difficulty out of this, and say, 
^ How is anybody to undertake to dance compound intervals V 
If the simple intervals are performed correctly, the impossi- 
bility with respect to the compound is not in making them, 
but in not making them. They come there of themselves, 
because they cannot help it. And if there is some instinct, or 
sense of rhythm and proportion, which directs the dancer to 
make the simple steps of tne various longitudes supposed, there 
would be no possible way of preventing the exact execution of 
the compound intervals, except by persuading the dancer to do 
violence to the instinct, and cut and shuffle the different steps 
into some kind of morbid equality , — which would be a tempera^ 
mentn But there is a craft in everything ; all the world is mys- 
tifying and mystified by somebody. The fact is, that the voice 
and violin are the only instruments that have perfect command 
over the power of making the correct simple intervals (or as it is 
technically called, of just intonation) in all possible situations 
and beginning from all possible points’*^. And the singers and 
violinists are weak enough to be persuaded to say, ' We must 
sing and play out of tune, or what would become of the players 
on imperfect instruments T And the crime of the players on imper- 
fect instruments is, that instead of attempting to remedy tneir 
deficiencies, they try to persuade others to reduce themselves 
to the level of their imperfections. A common chamber organ 
shall have eight stops, which implies the pipes of eight organs 
joined In one^ yet nobody has thought ot making an organ to 

- umi ■■■■■»> II ■■ n il ■■ IMI — , > I II 

' * Addition should in strictness be made in favour of the Sacbut or 
extensitSle Trumpet iSacabuche^ Spanish \ from $acar * to draw oot,* and 
buche * throat or stomach*). 
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play correctly ia the Major and Minor of three ot four, of the 
most closely related keys, though it might d[bne at less jdiaa 
the expense of an organ with the same number of useless 
stops. The whole gothicism of temperament, may be suspected 
to have come in with monks and organs ; which is not saying 
that organs should be abolished, but that they shopld be made 
to play in tune in such variety of keys as may be found con- 
sistent with practical convenience, and that this is of vastly 
more importance than being adorned with all the trumpet and 
hautbois stops that could be found at Haarlem. Humanity 
dearly loves being ^n tune ; and the first sectarian chapebowner 
who shall have the spirit to build an enharmonic organ at half the 
expense of one with the* ordinary number of useless stops, will 
find his account in it in the extension of his heresy. 

The descriptl^ of the different kinds of changes of key, 
presents an instance of the accuracy of the knowledge of the 
ancients on certain points. 

‘ There seem to be three kinds of changes of key, or as it is called 
by musicians, Modulation. The first may be termed Consonant ; which 
is %vhen the place of the Key-note, whether it is changed once or many 
times in succession, falls on some of the Consonances of the first or 
original key. And tliis, as making the most marked and harmonious 
connexion between the old and the new key, may be considered us the 
best*, and is also the most usual kind of modulation. The second 
kind may be termed Complicated ; and is when, after the Key-note 
has changed to one of the Consonances of the original key, the next 
change is to one of the CoTisonances of the second key but not of the 
first. As for example, when from the natural key of C the first change 
is to the key of the Fifth, which is that of G or one sharp, — and the 
next is to the key of the Fifth of G, which arrives at the key of D or 
two sharps, being in fact on one of the Dissonances of the original 
string, the great Major Second. Tlie tliird kind may be called 
Disorderly ; and is when the Key-note migrates to a Dissonance or 
some still more irregular interval at once. This last kind is the rarest 
of all. In all kinds of changes of key, the Key-note ordinarily returns 
in the end to the place from which it Set out/ — p. 9. 

The ‘ Division of the Enharmonic Finger-board' (Cb. Xtll) ia 
a curious experiment on the Monochord, or more properly (if 
no objection is made to the expression) on six Monochords, and 
affords an extraordinary instance of the properties of numbers. 

* * 14tr»Co?iacl ie h roTt rtms yivofteti votxiXxit 
r&9 rt €rvr^iruv xat a.\?C ai fiif ix XxpCxtofjuvsu hptrxfAi* 

rw Changes of key are made in various frays ^nong the 

notes, upon any of the intervals either compound or the contrary ; but 
those which are made upon Consonances arc the most p\eMing**^/irisiides 
Quhitilianus de Musied. Lib, /. p.25. Melbomiiis. 
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It has manifestly had its origin^ in examining in what way the cor« 
rject intervals woum differ from those of tbe'division of the octave 
into fifty- three equal intervals. The result h, that the whole of the 
possible keys may be expressed on all the strings, without more 
than six divisions out or fifty-three splitting or presenting two 
different meftsures at a small distance from each other. And not 
only this ; but almost any ordinary change of key from any of 
these can be expressed with perfect correctness, especially with 
the aid of taking on a different string of the guitar .what may 
happen to be imperfect on another. Details on the conduct of 
the calculations are necessarily here omitted; But the calcula- 
tions for playing in one single key, form manifestly what the 
ancients called a Si/steia^ ; and thecolFectionof the contents of 
several of these Systems into one, forms what may be called a 
Collective System^. The symmetry of the Collwptive System as 
given, might be increased for general purposes, at the expense 
of making a few more double bars ; and has apparently been 
sacrificed in some degree, for the sake of securing the 
greatest power with the smallest complication, on the particular 
instrument to which it is here applied. 

A remarkable instance of orderly disorder is presented by the 
following fact, which is collectible from experiment. 

^ When a number of the Approximative Scale falls on a double bar, 
the bar will be determined by the following rule ) which a little prac- 
tice will make easy. The numbers belonging to the Minor series and 
the Fourth, (viz. 5, 6, 14, 22, 36, 44, 45,)^ take the bar nearest the 
head, or the Jlattest; and the numbers belonging to the Major series 
and the Fifth, (viz. 8, 9, 17, 31, 39, 47, 48,) — to which may be added 
the Tritonc or 26,— take the bar nearest the bridge, or the sharpest' 

— p. 11. 


' * Si Irh TO U orXnoyd/tf i hof avyxii/Jiim* A System 

is that which is composed of more than one interval.'* Euclid, Introd, 
Harmon, Euclid afterwards enumerates several kinds of Systems ; so that 
this is, ill the sense of tlic ancients, a System, though not the only thing 
so called. Euclid's crvr’o^ot Xunchangeahle system) appears to 

have consisted of two octaves.' 

'The scale or table by which any System is represented or written down, 
was called by the ancients idiast‘r<mma),*^iyote in p. 10, 

t ‘ This collection of the contents of several Systems into one, may be 
suspected to be what was called by the ancients KurotTrvKvuffis — K«twimc- 
yuaat to ‘ Crowding— To crowd or set the scale thick with 

intervals.* — Aristoxen, Harm, Elcm, p, 7. Meibomius. 

*'Bri Tft/» StaT^fjMruv £ ph ertp xp^ad’ i It mvium, itvxy£ pit ra 
ai idertif, af»du ftsy/rot, ro it» rto'craput* And of the intervals 
some are thinly set, and some thickly. The thickly set are the smallest, 
such as dieses; and the thinly, the largest, such as the Fourth.’*— 
Quintilian* de Musied, Lib, Lp, 14. Meibomius. 
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The constancy with which this takes place 4 s most remark*- 
able ; and removes all uncertainty arising fftm the existence of 
the few double bars. And the fact is still further enlarged in 
the Note at the bottom of the page*. 

^ A change from one key to another during playing, and without 
stopping to alter the arrangement of the frets, is called a Mutationf* 
— p. U. 

* The way to find the places of the frets required to make a given 
Mutation upon any string, is to take the length of string which pro- 
duces what is to be the new Key-note, for a new foundation or 
Proslambanomenos ; and thence calculate the places of the canonical 
divisions.’ — Id, * 

If in this last case any of the required notes are not found 
with correctness upon one string of the Guitar, they must be 
looked for onTinother. The method of performing which, is 
among the details for which reference must necessarily be made 
to the original I. 


♦ * It would be easy to extend the number of bars that may be taken for 
the Key-note ; at the expense of increasing the number or double bars. 
For example, by increasing the number of double bars to twenty-six 
(making in the whole seventy-nine divisions in the octave) provision may 
be made for all the keys and the whole of their Consonant modula- 
tions j and by the following additions to the rule given in § 129, the bar 
may be determined with accuracy as before. When the Key-note is on one 
of the bars of a double bar, all the canonical numbers which full on a 
double bar must take the same kind of bar as the Key-note, — that is, if the 
Key-note was on the sharpest of the two bars they must all take the 
sharpest ; and the contrary. In addition to the twenty-six double bars 
above mentioned, two more bars (9 and 18} must be made double by means 
of a blank bar (or one without any measure attached to it), being drawn 
abwe ; and one more (49) must have a bar of the same kind drawn below. 
The bars thus treated must follow the same laws as the other double bars. 
Though there appears to be no use in a complication of this kind for prac- 
tice on the Guitar, it is matter of considerable curiosity, and may possibly 
be of service for some purpose at present un though t-of.’ 

'The same kind of process might feie extended, with apparently no 
assignable limits ; and there can be no doubt that by continuing it, the 
blank bars would be supplied with measures ^ and new ones necessitated, 
which would he supplied with measures in their turn. In this manner it is 
probable that Asclcpiodotus (§ 2) arrived at hl:< 220 divisions ; and gave up 
the subject in despair, on finding that he attained to no conclusive or 
impassable result.* • 

' f MtraffoXv ir/», rev viroxtifAtvou aorifJt^streff mi roJJ rUr 

XatfstKTvfof, "A Mutation, is the transferring of the system in question, to 
another place ; and with it, the character of the music .**— QuintiL 
Lib, I. p, 24, * . - , , 

t Whoever multiplies experiments on the divisions of thestring as described, 
will not fail to be conscious of the peculiar powers attached to th!b divisions 
that are expressed by the canonical numbers, and particularly to those that 
voi. XVI . — Westminster Review. , 2 h 
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Chap. XV *On^he sounds called Harmonics' contains the 
principles on which the production of these sounds is experi- 
mentally found to rest, with surmises of the manner in which 
the effect takes place. The division of the siring into any 
number of aliquot parts, produces a Harmonic on being touched 
lightly^ at any of the points of division ; and these Harmonics 
are all the same, except where there happens to be a coincidence 
with some simpler mode of division, as for instance two-fourths 
with the half, two-sixths or four^sixths with the divisions made 
by dividing into three, 8cc. The sound produced, is always 
the same as would be the sound of one of the aliquot parts 
measured from the bridge, if stopped in the ordinary way. A 
consequence of this is, that no ratios can appear among the 
Harmonics, but such as have for their numerator, I, 2, 4, 8, or 
some other of the powers of 2. The only canonitol notes conse- 
quently that can possibly appear among the Harmonics, (in 
addition to an unlimited succession of Octaves), are great Major 
Seconds, Major Thirds, Fifths, and great Major Sevenths. Hut 
there will be found the Superfluous Fifth and the Tritonc ; with 
a number of other sounds describable by the terms Superfluous 
and Redundant. A knowledge of these points at once reduces 
the seeming wilderness of the Harmonics to clearness. 

The notes of the Bugle, Trumpet, French Horn, Trumpet- 
Marine, and Eolian Harp, are Harmonic sounds ; the untuneable 
noises which everybody must remember who has heard an 
incipient peiformer on any of the three first of these instruments, 
being those which are formed by the unserviceable or unsym* 
metrical ratios. In a subsequent part 251 and following) are 
calculations interesting to Trumpet players, on the capabilities 
of their instrument ; to which increased importance would be 
given, if improvements should at any time be made in the con- 
struction of musical instruments on Harmonic principles, as for 
instance by producing the Harmonic sounds in very remote 
octaves from a metallic bar, * 

Chapter XVI is ' On the Compensation for Depression,' or 
for the sharpness caused by pressing a string down to the neck 
of an instrument; and Chapter XIX is * On the method of cor- 
recting False Strings.’ It is apprehended that the substance of 
both these might be attained with advantage, by means of a 


express the Consonances. It may be suspected that some observation of this 
nature, led to the distinction of notes into * sounds of the system that is not 
afifected by Mutations,’ and such as are ' shifting’ or * moveable,’ as mentioned 
In a Note near the beginning of this Article. At the same time all deimU 
touohing flie meaning of these terms in the hands of the ancients, appear to 
be among the things that have dropped out in the process of transmission. 
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bridm where any of the strings could be shortened at discretion 
to the extent of about a quarter of an inch from the ordinary 
length (or what instrument-makers call the Stop), and length- 
ened by the double. 

Chapter XXVI " On Temperament^ has in some degree been 
anticipated ; but the subject is of importance^ and far fro^ being 
generally understood. 

* If the Enharmonic Guitar arranged for any key, and with the frets 
joined by lines of Indian ink as described in § 167, is placed by the 
side of a Guitar on the common construction,— it will be manifest that 
the notes of the latter are formed by making some divisions too long 
and others too short, and^so bringing the frets on the six strings into a 
straight line, at a kind of medium distance.’ 

* If a statuary, instead of making fingers of the various lengths 
which nature .hai^made them, should determine to alter their lengths 
for some convenience of his own, — he would perform the same kind of 
operation that is here performed on the Guitar. And this would be a 
Temperament; and Temperament in music is this.’ 

‘ As in the statue the worst temperament of all would be that which 
should make the fingers of one common length, so in music the worst 
would be that which is produced by dividing the octave into twelve 
equal intervals. And this is what is put in execution on the common 
Guitar; being effected by an instrument the guitar-makers call a 
compass of division, by means of which they can divide a string of any 
length into intervals in equal successive proportion, of such a nature 
that twelve shall be equal to half the length of the string, with mathe- 
matical exactness. Other kinds of temperament there are, which aim 
at altering these intervals from their equality, in such a manner as shall 
bring a certain number of keys into more tolerable tune, at the expense 
of throwing an increased quantity of error on the rest. Of this nature 
are the different artifices or rules applied by tuners, in tuning keyed 
instruments upon the ordinary construction*.’ 


• * Another way in which the word Temperament is sometimes used, is 
by applying it to the division of the octave into an increased number of equal 
interWs, with a view to effect an approximation to correct harmony by 
their employment. The octave (as may be seen by inspection of the Ilar- 
monical Circle) contains five tones and two Ummns; and the attempt to 
express the tone by 3 of the equal parts into which the octave was to be 
divided, and the limma by 2, led to the division into 19, which was the 
origin of Harpsichords with a finger-key for A # and another fo^r 13 p, «c. 
For five times 3, and twice 2, make 19. In the same manner the attempts 
to represent the tone by 6, 7. and 8 of the equal parts, and the limmn oy 3, 
4, and 5, led to divisions into 31, 43, and 60. And last of all, each of the 
three ^eat tones was represented by 9 instead of 8 ; whi^ led to the divi- 
sion into 63. These are improperly called Temperamerfts j fqc their true 
title would be Approximative Subdivisions of the octave. A^jd as ws 
sense of the wordf Temperament Is different from that in which it is used in 
the text, it is necessary to keep them separate.* • 
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< When musical writers say * No ear could endure untempered music/ 
they mean that no ear could endure to have an instrument correctly 
tuned for one key, and to make the notes so tuned serve for all possible 
keys. They mean to say, that if it is determined to make the same 
sounds serve for a multitude of keys, it is better to spoil all the keys a 
little, than to have one good and the rest intolerably bad. But they 
do not mean to say, that it would not be best to have all the keys good 
if they knew how ; — or that any man has ever established that he could 
make more perfect harmony in any particular key, than is made by the 
canonical divisions.’ 

^ Again, when they speak of * the imperfection of the musical scale/ 
they should say * of their own scale for there U no imperfection in 
the scale of nature. If twelve successive Fifths are counted on the 
pianoforte, — by going, for instance, from A fo E, from E to B, from B 
to F and so on to twelve times, — the note arrived at will be A again, 
in the seventh octave ; because there are twelve &)ger-keys in the 
octave, and seven in what is called the Fifth, and consequently twelve 
such Fifths must come to the same place as seven Octaves. But twelve 
successive complete Fifths, each made by stopping the string at two- 
thirds of its previous length, are not equal to seven octaves, for they 
are a Comma more ; as may be proved by the addition of ratios, or in 
a rough way by employing the numbers in the Approximative Scale. 
For — to use the latter method — 12 times 31 is 372, and 7 times 53 is 
only 371. And this is spoken of under the title of ‘ the imperfection 
of the musical scale.’ But it is only necessary to place the divisions 
of the Canon by the side of the Approximative Scale, to see that if A 
IS the Key-note, the interval from B to F JJ is, or ought to be, a deficient 
Fifth ; which at once accounts for the diderence. To insist on making 
a complete Fifth, would be in fact to go out of the key of A, and into 
some other. The imperfection discoverable, therefore, is simply the 
imperfection of determining to make equal what nature has made 
unequal ; as in the case of the statuary who should determine to make 
the fingers of the same length when they are not*.' 


• ‘ To the objection that it is impossible to produce a series of perfect 
Fiftlis, the answer appears to be by asking, why the key should be spoiled, 
for the sake of making a series of perfect Fifths. To make a series of per« 
feet Fifths, is in fact to go out of the key ; and people may do it if they 
please. What objection then does it form to having a key perfect,~that 
if the key is perfect, something cannot be played in it, which is not in that 
key but in another ? And what proof is there, that anybody wants a series 
of perfect Fifths, or a series of Fifths at all } Is not the tact that nature 
has not made an unlimited succession of Fifths in the same key, an evidence 
that to attempt it, is jargon, or as it has sometimes been denominated, a 
paralo^m't Musicians enact prohibitions upon less evidence than this; 
why then do they not prohibit an unlimited succession of Fifths ? With 
the aid of the doable Dissonances, it is possible to have four notes making 
perfect Fifths in succession ; and what proof is there that anybody wants 
more ? But if anybody feels such a want, they may be had by going into 
another key .'— in p. 29. 
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* Temperament then, is a barbarous invention for saving trouble by 
playing out of tune for playing in many keys,""by playing in no key 
at ail for trying how much discordance the ear can be induced to 
bear, instead of how much harmony it can be accustomed to demand. 
If men have not musical instruments that will play in tune in a 
variety of keys, they should be content to play in one, or else improve 
their instruments. But they ought not to play out of tune and call it 
music.’ 

* If it is urged that the differences are small,— the answer is, that it 
is upon small differences that all exceflencc depends, — and that the 
differences are quite sufficient to make the distinction between what 
strikes the hearers as perfectly harmonious, and what does not. There 
are nations that think statues with fingers of equal length are admirable 
performances, and contemn the difference as small. The tenth of an 
inch may in some senses be called small ; but if the question is of the 
smoothness of a«^mirror, or the edge of a cutting instrument, it is a 
mountain.— But it is not true, that the differences are small. As a 
rough statement, if what is called a whole note on the pianoforte is 
divided into nine parts, — then three, four, five, and six of these parts 
are represented on the instrument by one and the same sound ; the 
difference of the extremes being nearly as great as the true difference 
between a note and its sharp or flat. It is probable that few of those 
who say the differences are small, ever suspected they were any thing 
like this.’ 

* Should it be replied, that if people are pleased as they are, it is no 
charity to make them discontented, — the same argument would apply 
to the fingers of the statue, and to all kinds of improvement. A child 
is delighted with a hand-grgan, and struck with a sense of sublimity 
from the paintings of an exhibition of wild beasts ; and it may be 
doubted whether any of its impressions in after life, are stronger or so 
strong as these early ones. But it does not follow, that men ought 
always to be content with such music or such painting ; or that it 
should be a point of economy to husband their progress in perceiving 
its defects*. Nature seems to be in a plot, to force man to be progres- 
sive ; to oblige him to be continually forgetting what he has left behind, 
and pressing forward to that which is before. It is the salt of the earth; 
and there is no more use in quarrelling with the fact, than in reproving 
grown gentlemen for liking claret and forswearing sugar-candy.’ 

^ A sophism advanced in favour of temperament, is, that the different 

* In the Life of some man of note in English history, lately published or 

brought into notice bjr extracts in the newspapers, the subject of the 
biography Is found stating with perfect gravity, that he made a point of 
cultivating a bad ear, because it increased his enjoyment by enabling him 
to relish bad music as well as good. It is to be hoped he cultivated the 
same economical relish for bad eggs. • 

It' is regretted that the attempt to recover the details of this story has 
beenuQ9uccessfal) but the reader may possibly be in possessidn of them 
already. 
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keys have peculiar qualities iu consequence of one key is 

lively, another grave, in consequence of the difierences arising out 
of temperament, or in other words from the keys, or some of them, 
being more or less out of tune. The mistake has probably arisen from 
confounding the characters of the Major and Minor series, with some 
supposed quality of the key in which they are found written. As it is 
easier tot play in a moderate number of sharps or flats than in a great 
one, the keys which on tempered instruments are made to have the 
nearest approach to being in tune, are naturally those which present a 
moderate number of either. Hence, as the Minor series has always 
three more flats, or three fewer sharps, than the Major, — the tendency 
will be for airs in the Major series to be played in, a number of sharps, 
and in the Minor, of flats. And from this the hearers are led to say, 
how plaintive are the keys with flats, and how lively the others. For 
it is observable that their opinion always flows in this direction ; and 
that nobody is found attributing a lively character to a multitude of 
flats, or a plaintive one to sharps. But in all this there is not an atom 
of proof, that the particular merits of any key come by being out of 
tune. It is easy to imagine that cither the liveliness of the Major 
series, or the plaintiveness of the Minor, will be increased by being 
perfectly in tune ; and if any keys on the organ or pianoforte possess 
peculiar power in either of these expressions, the probability is, that 
being in tune is the cause. But that improvement of any kind is to 
be effected by being out of tune, is certainly not to be believed without 
proof.— p. 18 . 

^ A second sophism advanced in favour of temperament, — or, more 
strictly, in favour of the non-necessity of correct harmony, — is that the 
ear understands what is meant ^ and makes allowances. Which appears 
to be about as reasonable, as to say of a dish too much or too little 
salted, that the palate knows what is meant and will make allowances. 
Whetlier the senses are gratified or not, is matter of sensation and not 
of argument ; and a man may as soon * hold a fire in his hand, by 
thinking on the frosty Caucasus/ as mend untunable sounds by 
thinking on what they ought to be/ 

^ It is matter of experiment, that an instrument tuned enharmonically, 
is improved in tone or general power. The reason of which is, that the 
pulsations of the notes, being in their due proportions according to the 
simple ratios, do not shock and counteract each other as they do when 
untuned by the operation of temperament,^ — p. 19 . 

* The real question with the supporters of temperament, is seldom 
clearly stated. Nobody denies that the different keys on tempered 
instruments have different Qualities, and that one excels in one quality 
and another in another. But what is contended for, is, that these 
qualities arise from the degree in which the key approaches^ to the cor- 
rect proportions in respect of what may be termed ttie influential notes, 
and not in which jt is removed from them ; and that the correct pro- 
portions wbuld in every case be better than them all. To make an 
illustratioif from optic^Tbe true form of a lens is mathematically 
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proveable to be the parabolical. Spherical and elliptical lenses answer 
tolerably welly and are easier to make. If now it should be found in 
practice, that a spherical lens was better than an elliptical for one pur^ 
pose, as for instance for a microscope, and an elliptical better than a 
spherical for another, as for instance for a telescope, — this would 
resemble the case made out for the dilferent keys ; but it would be no 
proof that the parabolic form would not be better than cither. ^ On the 
contrary, the natural inference would be, that the pheiiomeno*n would 
be found resolvable into the fact, that the spherical and elliptical forms 
did each, in those places respectively,*approach nearest to the para- 
bolic form which was the true. If a passage of any kind be executed 
in the correct proportions, do the temperers maintain, and can they 
prove (either by the* concurring testimony of persons of cultivated ear, 
or otherwise), that it is possible to mend this passage by any altera- 
tion in the intonation ? Have they tried the experiment, and can they 
tell us, what kind of deviation from the mathematical proportions shall 
make a given passage more lively, plaintive, &c. ? When pushed on 
these points, they answer by representing the mine of riches they pos- 
sess in the various qualities of the keys ; but they do not disprove the 
inference, that in each of these particular cases the correct proportions 
would be richer still.’ 

' The only writer who occurs as presenting an unequivocal exception 
to the above, is Earl Stanhope. And by him it has been distinctly 
asserted, that a * Bi-cqual Third ’ (being half the diderence between a 
Major Third and an Octave, and consequently nearly coincident with 
a redundant Major Third), is better than a correct Third, in music of a 
solemn character. But this rests on assertion only ; and has not been 
supported either by the concurring testimony of persons of cultivated 
ear, or in any other marfner. A lemperer is, by himself, a suspicious 
authority ; for as it is certain that people who live where the water is 
brackish, think pure water at first vapid and deficient in something 
they have been accustomed to, so an individual may accustom his ear 
to untuneable notes, till correct harmony strikes him as insipid and 
wanting in expression. An effect which he is accustomed to, is 
removed; and instead of it is substituted an expression, (that of purity), 
which he has not learned to value. If it is argued, that salt water is the 
best for him that likes it,— the answer is, that his predilection is clearly 
traceable to want of familiarity with the other, and that all mankind 
without exception, who are placed in fair circumstances for accus- 
toming themselves to one or trie other as they may like best, agree in 
preferring the fresh.’ 

* The effect of correct intonation is the most sensible of all, in a 
simple melody. It may appear strange that the car should judge 
more accurately of the relations of sounds when they succeed each 
other, than when they are sounded together ; but so^ it seems to be. 
The reason probably is, that in one case the attention, is collected upon 
a single note, to which all the error is necessarily referred ;* whereas in 
the other, it is divided among a number. If any person with an ordi- 
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narily good ear, will try the experiment on a perfect instrument with 
any striking melody, it will be seen how much of the effect depends on 
the exact proportion of the intervals, and particularly on making the 
great and small Tone in their proper places. Take for instance the 
well-known fragment of the cathedral service, which may be repre- 
sented by C C C &c. B A B C, (C being the Key-note), and try how 
completely the sublime and melancholy energy of the passage depends 
on the just measure of the Limma(15: 16) and the consequent existence 
of the great Tone between B and A, and how it will be destroyed by 
moving the fret of B a comma nearer to A. Or take the Venetian atr La 
biondina in gondoletta^ (which contains a number of successions of the 
[Major] Sixth, Fifth, and Fourth) ; and try the effcct.of making the great 
and small Tones change places. Experiments of this kind will be found 
to point to the conclusion, that much of the peculiar power possessed by 
the human voice, arises from the attachment to correct intonation, 
which the employment of keyed instruments has never been able to 
repress. * 

* Since a keyed instrument with twelve fixed sounds in the octave, 
tuned in any manner that is not the division into equal intervals, must 
produce very different intonation in different keys, there is no difficulty 
in perceiving how one key will give a more just intonation to one kind 
of musical passage and another to another. Take for example the 
passages mentioned in the last paragraph ; and if it is admitted that 
they are better in the correct intonation than in any other, and grow 
worse as they are removed from it, — it seems to follow necessarily, that 
they will be the best in that key of the instrument, which in these 
particular passages approaches nearest to the correct (or if the term 
is considered fairer, the mathematical) intonation. If indeed the advo- 
cates of Temperament can prove the admission to be unjust ; — if they 
can establish to the satisfaction of the ears of mankind at large (for 
there appears to be no other appeal), that sounds which are not in the 
musical ratios are intrinsically and absolutely more agreeable than 
those which are , — then they will have shown cause for believing that 
Temperament is a good per se, and that they possess a mine of riches 
in the qualities of the tempered keys. But this they have not done ; 
on the contrary, mankind at large invariably jumps eagerly at correct 
intonation when it is to be had. And till they do it, they will lie under 
the suspicion of having made a very odd mistake ; — a mistake in the 
manner of him who should recommend one man to lose his legs and 
another his eyes, and ground it on the mine of riches to be discovered, 
in the applicability of the blind man to be a carrier and the lame one 
a guide. ^ 

* As a fair trial, it may be hoped at some time to hear a church 
organ which shall produce correct harmony in a limited number of keys 
(on some principle like that proposed further on, in § 255), — played by 
an organist who will make the best practicable arrangement of church 
music in the supposed keys, by taking all the advantage possible of the 
power of efiange of key which he possesses, ~and accompanied by a 
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choir trained to the perception of correct harmony. The result would 
go far towards deciding, whether mankind at large really prefer the 
sweet water or the salt. ’ 

‘ In conclusion of the Chapter of Temperament, it may be noted, 
that much of the obscurity and inconclusiveness which attach to the 
subject, may be attributed to the term being used in various senses; 
among which, to say nothing of minor differences, there runs this 
great source of contradiction and cross purposes, that the term is some- 
times used for a certain departure made in practice from what is correct 
to soriSething that is not so, and sometirfles for a departure from some- 
thing avowedly bad and intolerable, towards something that is less so. 
It is desirable therefore that it should be understood, that in all that 
has preceded, the term is intended to be rigidly confined to the opera- 
tion by which, instead of Iwo or more sounds required for performing 
correctly in different keys, a single sound is made to take the place of 
each of the others when it happens to be called for ; so that those 
sounds may be considered as clubbed or tempered (in the sense in 
which it is applied to the ingredients of mortar) into one .’ — Additions 
to Ch. XXV r. p. 29. 

It is but fair to add to the statement of Earl Stanhope, that 
an individual of eminence in the musical world very lately 
declared, with reference to the subject here agitated, that he had 
heard an instrument of elaborate construction for the purpose 
of obtaining correct harmony, — the Rev. H. Liston^s Enharmonic 
Organ, — and that the effect was not good. On which the ques- 
tion that immediately occurs is , — Did the hearer hear correct 
harmony ? For instarice, was the difficulty about the double 
Dissonances arranged and provided for? If not, and if the 
theory of the double Dissonances above given be correct, no 
inference can possibly be drawn from the case. It may reason- 
ably be surmised, that correctness in some parts would have the 
effect of concentrating attention upon those which were de- 
fective. A third of a comma is usually stated as what produces 
a sensible effect upon the ear. Errors of a whole comma 
therefore, concentrated on a small number of particular places, 
seem competent to ruin the general effect of any system of 
modulation. The overpowering presumption is, that correct 
harmony is the thing that pleases, and that whatever strikes the 
ear as peculiarly harmonious does so because it is correct b w- 
mony. There may be all manner of mistakes and failures in the 
attempts to produce correct harmony hy mechanical means ; 
but wnenever it is produced, Apollo's lyre to a hurdy-gurdy, it 
turns out to be what has charmed all ears when men were lucky 
enough to hear it by accident. ^ 

Chapter XXVII is on the means of applying the practice of 
correct harmony to various instruments. The most important 
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of these are manifestly the human voice^ and the instruments of 
the violin kind. 

* To performers on instruments of the violin kind, the interesting 
question is whether, for example, a boy who should begin by learning the 
Enharmonic division of the finger-board, — by learning, in short, to play 
right instead of learning to play wrong, — would not in the course of a 
few years come forward with a great superiority in delicacy of ear and 
correctness of tune, over one whose only chance of doing right lay in 
going contrary to all that he was taught. It is not denied, that by the 
practice of their whole lives, vfolin players may finally come to play in 
tune. But the question is, whether they would not do this with more 
certainty and ease, by beginning with the right way instead of the 
wrong. Considering it merely as matter of trade and commerce, — 
when it is recollected how many individuals apply themselves to instru- 
mental music of this kind as their profession, and depend on their 
success in it for the degree of comfort they are afterwards to enjoy, — 
it is of as much importance in this art as in any other, that the process 
or manufacture should be carried on in the way that leads to the most 
perfect result, and by the shortest road.'— -p. 19. 

To play in correct harmony on instruments of the violin kind, 
it is necessary to tune two of the strings to a deficient Fifth, 
according to the intended key ; which is easily accomplished by 
means of a low fret across the neck at a distance from the 
head equal to an eighty first part of the length of the string. 
The further details of which are necessarily omitted. 

* The question therefore is, whether a practitioner on the Violin 
would not derive advantage from learning fir/5t to play in perfect tune 
in one key, paying attention to the formation of the contracted Dis- 
sonances in their proper places ; and afterwards extending the same 
study to other keys, and finally to the change from one key to another 
during playing. On this last point he would have some advantage in 
facility over a performer on the Guitar ; because the absence of frets 
removes the necessity for playing in what have been termed different 
stages of the instrument. Any difficulty or tediousness in such a 
process, sinks into nothing if there is a project of advantage in the 
end. And it is in reality a much simpler affair than it appears ; for 
it is reducible to obtaining a familiarity with all the sounds in the 
octave (which, including the double Dissonances, are only fifteen), and 
acquiring a facility in taking them correctly from any point in the 
string/ 

* It is hazardous to speculate on the untried ; but what may be 
surmised is, that such a course, though at first it might appear labori- 
ous and constrained, would end in making the performer as sensible of 
an error of a Comma, as ordinary hearers are of an error of what they 
call a Semitone, ^and in producing a facility and precision in all 
changes of key, as unaccountable to a stranger, as the power of fluent 
reading ia to a pemon who is labouring to spell. What should be 
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impresBed oa such a student is, that playing enharmonically means 
playing in tune ; and that those who are taught otherwise, are taught 
not to play in tune.’ 

* To professional singers the question may in like manner be sug- 
gested, whether it would not be bettei;that they should be taught the 
true division of the scale, than one which is not the true ; — whether, for 
example, they would not attain more rapidly and effectually to correct- 
ness of tune, by being taught the difference between a contracted 
Dissonance and an uncontracted one, and between a Great Tone and 
a Small one, as for instance between the? interval of the Fourth and 
Fifth, and that of the Fifth* and Major Sixth* — than by being left to 
find all this out (if they ever do find it), in contradiction to what they 
are taught and not by means of it. The question is like that of 
instructing a scholar in Sculpture to make the fingers of the same 
length, and leaving it to the chance of his native judgment and 
observation how far he ever does the contrary. — And in addition to all 
this, the singers have an interest in being accompanied by correct har- 
mony ; for it is impossible that an ear refined by the practice of a life, 
should not be continually offended by the discordant sounds with which 
it is associated 

* It seems clear therefore that the two most important classes of 
musical artists, the singers and the violinists, have a direct interest in 
the cultivation of correct harmony. What the general diffusion of 

^ What seems to be wanted both by singers and violinists, is the habit 
of viewing notes simply with reference to their place in the octave, or their 
relation to the existing Key-note ; instead of attempting to refer them to a 
scale of immoveable sounds. And for this purpose it would only be neces- 
sary to employ the syllable^ do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, according to what was 
probably their original intention, — by taking do for the Key-note in every 
Key, and the rest for Second, Thin!, &c. in succession ; which is what the 
French call solfier par transposition. The Minor sounds of re, mi, la, si, 
might be expressed by changing the final vowel into the Italian 

* The first step w'ould be to obtain an exact acquaintance with the inter- 
vals ascending and descending in the Major series ; impressing the car with 
the difference between the Small and Great Tone, and with an accurate 
perception of the Limma or interval of live degrees which appears in two 

S laces. Next, to do the s*dme in the Minor series. Thirdly, to take the 
linor and Major series together, as in what arc called Chromatic 
passages; attending to the exact magnitude of the Subtone, and its 
aifference from the Limma, of which it is not much more than half. 
Fourthly, to acquire a consciousness of the difference between the double 
forms of the Dissonances, by practising passages in which they shall 
respectively be called for, by virtue of a succession to the Third or Fifth, 
or to the Fourth or Sixth (See § 76) j and subsequently by executing them 
in conjunction with those Consonances, as expressed cither by a voice of 
confirmed accuracy or a perfect instrument. On which part of the process 
it may be observed, that instead of being a complication and a difficulty, it 
is in reality a simplification ; being nothing but msjiing an accurate 
Concord with the note with which the Dissonance happps *to be con- 
nected. And lastly, to acquire the habit of doing all this with equal faci^ 
lity and certeifity, from atiy sound within the compass of the performer** 
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such cultivation might finally produce, is yet to be learnt. Mankind 
has lived under a dynasty of teachers to play out of tune ; and can 
only guess at the consequences of improvement, as savages may at 
civilized life.* — p. 20. 

Calculations are given, on the possibility of playing in the 
Minor series in the upper notes of two Horns, the pitch of one 
of which shall be raised by a Limma by taking off a crook. 
And if instead of raising the pitch of one Horn by a Limma, it 
is lowered by a Great Tone, the Horns can between them pro- 
duce all the notes required for playing in the Synonymous [or as 
it is unmeaningly called, the Relative] Majoi; and Minor, or for 
changing to the "Major series of the key of the Fourth*. The 
principle of executing upon a number of Horns conjointly, has 
been carried to a great extent in what has been known by the 
name of the Russian Horn Band . 

* On the Organ, if instead of multiplying useless stops, the pipes were 
tuned for different keys, with distinct finger-boards for each key, — 
the instrument would possess the power of playing correctly in 
various keys, and the double Dissonances might be produced by making 
the finger-keys of the Dissonances double. As one set of the Disso- 
nances (viz. the set [nearest the middle of the octave, or] furthest from 
the neighbouring Key-note) is of comparatively rare employment, it 
would be easy to retire the half-keys belonging to it, in such a manner 
as to leave the other set as ready to the hand as in ordinary instru- 
ments. The Tritone should be added in each key, because it makes 
the number of finger-keys (reckoning those of a Dissonance as only one) 
the same as in ordinary instruments, and moreover gives the power of 
making an accidental sharp. The keys might be reduced to those of 
G, C, E ; or any others bearing the same relation to each other. This 
would give the power of moving from the key of G Major to the 
Synonymous [or Relative] Minor and the key of the Fourth ; and in 
performances in a single key, it would afford as much choice of key as 
IS perhaps absolutely necessary, for suiting the pitch to the compass of 
the voices that arc to accompanyf. The Major and Minor of the 
same key, would be possessed without difficulty or imperfection, in all 
the three. If the same pipe could be made to serve in all the places 

• * Numbers of the Approximative Scale, on the different Horns in the 
order as named.* 


I. 

0 

9 

17 

31 

34 

40 

48 

63 

11. 

5 

14 

22 

36 

39 

46 

63 


III. 


0 

8 

22 

26 

31 

39 

44 


t ' Since the first of the keys here mentioned is that which is rich in the 
power of changing to the Synonymous Minor and to the key of the Fourth, 
It is desirable that it shoula be one whose pitch is best ad^ted to extensive 
use. This was supposed to be effected by placing it on U. But any note 
that is preferred may be substituted ; changing the two other keys so as to 
preserve the relatiout* 
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where the same sound occurs, the number of distinct sounds within the 
octave in the three keys together would be only twenty-six ; the 
measures of which are given in a Table*, the keys in which they 
respectively appear being marked opposite to each. A monochord 
formed of a drawn steel wire, might be used to determine the intervals 
in one octave ; and the distances on the monochord will be determined 
by multiplying the measures in the Table by the length of th& string. 
Care should be taken that the moveable fret moves in such a manner 
as always exactly to touch the under surface of the string ; so that the 
string may be stopped by the slightest pPessu re above the fret, without 
requiring any compensation for depression. Since the effect of ecclesi- 
astical music depend3 more on the concord of solemn sounds than on 
intricate changes of key, there seems reason to believe that an experi- 
ment of this nature with d church organ would be very likely to be 
attended with reputation and success. If a taste for playing in tune 
should gain ground, the number of keys might be extended. The 
difficulty of tuning and keeping in tune an instrument of this kind, 
would be much less than may at first appear. For it is impossible 
that the tuning of the sounds in question to those of a monochord, 
could present more difficulty in the accomplishment, or be liable to 
more uerangement afterwards, than the tuning of the multitudinous 
pipes in an assemblage of stops to each other.’ — p. 21. 

In such an instrument, Uie Key-note in each finger-board, 
in all the octaves, should be of the same distinguishing colour as 
the finger-keys which present the flats and sharps. 

^ The same principle might be extended to the Pianoforte ; and an 
instrument capable of playing in the three keys mentioned in the last 
section, might be constructed for something more than twice the 
expense of an ordinary one. The difficulty of tuning and keeping in 
tune, could by no means be equal to that which is attendant on tuning 
three strings in unison for each note of a grand pianoforte.’ 

‘ With still greater advantage might the principle be extended to an 
instrument where the sounds should depend on the vibration of an 
elastic plate or bar, or be produced in some other way not liable to 

* * Table of the measures of the sounds in one octave, for an Enhar- 
monic Organ in the keys of G, C, E. The open string of the Monochord 
must be tuned to G.’ 
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* A horizontal line over any number of figures, indicates* that such 
figures form a recurring decimal.’ 
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go out of tune. For though some alterations might be produced 
by changes of temperature, they would in the first place be very 
small, and in the next, there would always be the resource of arranging 
the temperature. It seems probable also, that the weight of the bars 
or plates might be employed as* a mode of ascertaining and regulating 
their pitch ; which would present some great advantages. The Glass 
Harmonica and the musical snuff-box appear to be the only instru* 
ments of this kind that have been yet constructed ; but it is extremely 
likely that others will at some time be invented. An instrument on 
such a principle, which shbuld possess the power and facility of 
execution of the pianoforte, would be a brilliant improvement/*-r>p. 21, 

Though such an instrument might be deficient in sustained 
and varied tone, and others of the qualities attainable on the 
voice and violin, it would be an excellent guide to the practitioner 
on either of those instruments, and contribute powerfully to the 
attainment of perfect intonation either in solos or in concert. 

Chapter XXVIII is on the proofs of identity of design with 
the Enharmonic of the ancients ; which involves the propositions 
this Article set out with professing to maintain. Many evidences 
are found scattered in separate places, of accuracy of knowledge 
and expression on the part of the ancients, which none of the 
moderns can exceed. But to these may be added direct decla- 
rations of design, as conveyed in their own words. 

' If there was no evidence but the traces of correspondence with the 
theory of the ancients which have been remarked from time to time 
in the course of what has preceded, tlic, inference would be very 
strong, in favour of the identity of design. But the ancients have not 
left the question in this condition j for, however far they may have 
been from being successful in the execution, their object is found 
stated in language which it is impossible to mistake. Thus it is dis- 
tinctly said by Aristides Quintilianus, that ' the Enharmonic is so 
called, from its being taken in the perfect intervals of whatever is the 
subject of the harmony*/ And again, that ^ the Enharmonic is the 
most correct t.* And in another place, he speaks of ‘ the Enharmonic 
which is uniform and suffers no variation X* And they even go so far 
as to call the Enharmonic by the name of Harmony ; which with them 
means simply being in tune. Thus Aristides Quintilianus says, ^ The 
name of Harmony is given to the genus which abounds with the 
smallest intervals; from their making harmony with one another §.* 
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And ' The genera/ saith Euclid^ * are three 5 Diatonic^ Chromatic^ 
and Harmony** 

* How far the ancients were successful in the attainment of their 
object, is another and a different question 5 and the truth seems to be 
that they attained it very ini perfectly, .which is the probable cause of 
its having been ultimately abandoned. But there appears to be no 
reasonable doubt of what their object was ; or that the perplexity 
which has existed upon the nature of their Enharmonic, has arisen 
from confounding compound intervals with simple ones,— from such a 
mistake, in short, as would be fallen itfto by any person who should 
imagine that the various distances marked on the finger-board of the 
Enharmonic Guitar, proceeded from a desire to make strange intervals 
with hard names in the same movement or key, instead of perceiving 
that they were only the places where the ordinary divisions of the 
Canon fall at different times, by virtue of beginning at different points 
in consequence of changes of key/ 

^ * One difficulty remains ; which is, how the ancients applied either 
Diatonic, Chromatic, or Enharmonic, to such instruments as they 
appear to have possessed. It would be solved at once, if it might be 
assumed that the lyre had a finger-board behind the strings, which had 
escaped representation upon ancient monuments. But what seems 
decidedly opposed to this, is that Ptolemy, who lived a century after 
the commencement of the Christian sera, is found describing the 
attempt of some musicians of his time to perform tunes on a Mono- 
chord in the manner of the modern guitar, us an unsuccessful experi- 
menttj a statement inconsistent with the supposition that the lyre 
had been always played on in the same manner. It is at the same 
time evident, from the nomenclature of their notes, that the ancients 
derived their notions of the various sounds, from a string stopped in 
different places as done upon a Monochord or a Guitar. The only 
conclusion therefore that seems consistent with facts, is that they 
formed their theory of musical notes upon the Monochord, and then 
transferred them to the lyre, as might be done in the present day to a 
harp or a pianoforte. It is true that the lyre of Mercury with three 
strings, must have made as limited an accompaniment as the flute with 
three holes used in playing the Pipe and Tabor. But the number of 
strings appears quickly to have been increased and to have been ulti- 
mately carried by Epigonus to forty.’ 

' The non-employment of instruments with necks does not seem to 
have been caused by ignorance of the principle. For instruments of 
the guitar kind with necks, are found represented in the tombs at 
Thebes, on the Egyptian obelisk at Rome, and in various other 
remains of remote antiquity j and what was known in Egypt, must 
have been conveyed, along with other knowledges, to Greece and 
Rome. The inference therefore seems to be, that instruments with a 


*• rbn let iidrwWf Euclid, Introd, //afjptoft. 3. 
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String for each note were older still ; and that they held' their ground 
after the other kind was known to exists in the saoi^ liliiahner as the 
harp and pianoforte have done in modern times.’*— p. 21. 

A canon of criticism whfch either exists or ought to do, on 
such remains as those of th^ ancient music, is that \vhatever !s 
intelligible, ought not be neutralized by what is not. * There 
has clearly been a great deal of pouring out of one bottle into 
another ; and much writing of what the writers did not take 
the trouble to' Understand, *or at all events consigned thetr 
understanding to memorials that have not come doWn to the 
present times. No argument, therefore, shopid be drawn fVom 
the impossibility of bringing all that the ancients have written 
within the pale of comprehension. It Is enough to attend to 
what is decypherable in the manuscript ; without entangling it 
with what is not. 

There remains only the attempt, as formerly intimated, to 
throw further light on the connexion between simplicity of 
proportions and harmony. On which it is much easier to snow, 
that a great deal is still to be discovered, than to arrive at any 
very satisfactory conclusions. 

' But it is possible to go somewhat further with the pursuit of the 
cause. Let three strings of the kind used for the sixth or thickest 
string, be put on the guitar and tuned in unison, and the rest removed. 
On striking either of the outer strings separately with a certain force, 
the middle one will vibrate ; and on striking them both at once with 
the same force as before, the agitation of the middle string will be 
increased. And this will occur, whatever *may be the relative posi- 
tions of the three strings ; and it makes no diflerence in the result, whe- 
ther the vibrations of the two outer strings take place towards the 
same parts at the same instant of time, — or in the manner directly the 
contrary, as will be the consequence of plucking the two strings in- 
wards or towards the middle string, — or in any other of the possible 
ways. Which is evidence, that there is a concurrence in ithe efifects of 
the vibrations of the two outer strings upon the middle one, these 
vibrations in reality exciting one augmented oscillation of the air, and 
not two oscillations } and that it equally takes place in whatever manner 
the pulsations from the vibrations may appear to cross and strike 
against each other."— p. 3. 

The inference here pointed at, is a remarkable one j being no 
other than that two strings which vibrate with the same velocity, 
equally assist each other in forming one augmented oscillation 
or the air, whether their contemporaneous movements happen 
to be in the same direction, or in the directly conttary or any 
other. That hi accumulated effect should be produced Vhgn 
the movements are in the same direction^ is to conceive; 
but the other has the air of a paradox. h6\^ev6f/is 



not without i^jpcular paradoxes^ which vanish on examination the 
most which, to compare small things to great, will 

occur to the mathematician as presented by the conjoint action 
of the moon and sun in producing a spring tide at full moon, 
when cursory examiners are unanimous in declaring there ought' 
to be a neap. 

In this place ought to have appeared the intimation, that 
' The way in which these phenomena take place, seems to be ex- 
on tlie principle of the air's perfiset elasticity ; the examina- 
tion ^of which is transferred to the Appendix.’— p. 3. 

In what next fojilows, there appear to be a number of faulty 
conclusions ; the seats of which are marked by double commas. 

* ^ If the mkkile string is*an Octave above the two others, the same 
result will ensue, only weaker in degree. ** From which it may be 
'' inferred, that there is a series of concurrences between the effects of 
** tlie isochronous vibrations, or of those which occur at equal intervals 
of time from each other 3 and that they in some manner form an 
augmented oscillatiop as before.** If the middle string is a Fifth or 
a Fourth, instead of an Octave, its vibrations will be too weak to be 
distinguished by the eye 3 but if tbe^ outer strings arc struck strongly, 
and suddenly stopped by the application of tho fingers, the middle 
string will be heard distinctly afterwards; which is proof that it 
vibrates. It may be concluded therefore, that in these cases also, a 
similar result takes place ; and that in Concords universally, the 
question is not of any coincidences in the vibrations themselves (as 
** has been the common way of stating it), but of concurrences in the 
effects of these vibrations on the oscillations of the aerial fluid.’'— 
p. 3. 

The inference froTli the result’s being of the same nature when 
the niiddle string is an Octave, Fifth, or Fourth, — ought tQ 
have been, that in these cases also, the effects of the oscilfiLtipns 
of air on the middle string have a tendency to accumulate. 
Such a phenomenon can only be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that it is a^ consequence of the paradoxical principle 
arising out of the air’s elasticity ; for it appears certain that in a 
swing acted on .by impulses .whose periods bore the proportion 
of 3 to 2 to its own periods of oscillation, motion would never 
accumulate', but be destroyed as fast as any tendency to it should 
be^ created. The presence of the two outer strings appears in 
tj^se instances to be needless ; as one would have produced as 
mucht the. result as goes to prove the inference. . ? - 

/ Since then there is a principle which causes a string ta oon^ 
naunicate * motion to its Fifth, the only way in which theis 
cpiuQmt. pscillatioiis can well be supposed to taRe place, is,^as 
stated, that they are analogous to the osculationB oSM 
smsli pehdtulum attached to a. greater one. And if so,^ it is. iio^ 
VOL. XVI. — Westminster Review* 2 i 
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difficult to imu^me, that the effect of the ptradosiieal ^ncaple 
arising out of the air's elastictijr, may extend to eaunng con** 
joint oscillations of the same kind to take fdace, in whatever 
manner the two strings may be struck. It would be a simple 
extension of the similar effect proved by experiment to be pro- 
duced jn the case of unisons. But if the conjoint oscillations are 
of this*^nature, there must be a aeries of concurrences between the 
oscillations of the two strings^ the frequency of which will be 
determined by the qualities of the numbers which express the 
proportion of the. oscillations made by each respectively in a 
given time. , ^ r j 

* The frequency of the concurrences {delt in the effects of the IsuchrOW 
nous vibrations^ isequal to the frequencywith which the succeasivewiln- 
cidences would take place among the vibrations themselves, if the two 
strings should hqipen to vibrate in such a manner that some two of 
their vibrations coincided in point of timC. And as tins latter snppo-' 
flition (though confessedly only imaginary) affords the most tangible 
object of the two, it may be usefully employed us a way of measuring 
what actually takes place. By resorting to this standard, it is plain 
that the comparative frequency of the concurrences, in the ffitfbrent 
cases in succession, . is the greatest that numbers will admit of; 
and the greater the comparative frequency In the diffcrc?nt combina- 
tions respectively, the more perfect is found to he the coinbination. 
For the most perfect of all combinations is the Unison ; where, in the 
imaginar}' case resorted to ns a measure, every vibration of one string 
would coincide with every vibration of the other,— which is tlie 
greatest degree of frequency possible. The next in perffection is the 
Octave ; whore cvciy vibration of one string would coincide with 
every alternate vibration of the other,— which is the next highest 
degree of frequency that heart can imagine, or the nature of things 
admit. The next is the Fifth ; where every second vibration of one 
string would coincide with every tliird of the other. And so on.' Tt 
is reasonable therefore to conclude, that the frequency of th6 concur- 
rences iloscribed, (of which frequency the imaginary, or possible, 
cr)incu!en<!cs of the vibrations arc employed as a measure), k the Wiiy 
by which simplicity of proportion produces harmony. But whether 
this is considered as established or not, there is nothing to eountaraet 
the evidence, that the simplicity of the proportions is in some wnjror 
other the cause/— 3. 

That is, tliere is no such thing as coincidence of vibratiopji^ 
(unless by pure accident, and then without any peculiar coof^ 

a lienees);, but there is a aeries of concurrences in .the.^eei$ of 
te vibrations in producing oscillations of a certain kind in 
the air, and this equally takes place whether the vibrations of the 
two strings hn^ipen to be ever actually coincident or start in tliq 
same cTinection at the same instant, or not. And this coipoideiv^ 
in iheeJPecU, is of exactly the same frequency as the CQtnci&ooer 
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thtM; wcii!4 teke plaee itl the ^btatims supposing them to begin 
by etartingl^ together as has been the common supposkioii ; 
and therefore this last may continue to be taken and used as a 
convenient measure of the other. 
iTie same subject is pursued in the Appendix. 

^ The ihotion of a vibrating string is plainly analogous to that of a 
peiidultim Or swing j the force which operates On the string to bring 
It bAck to the situation in which it will be iinalty quiescent, being 
governed by the ^me law as the force 'which operates on the pen- 
that, for small distances, it varies ns the distance from the 
point of resU Each^vibration of the string therefore, like one of the 
pemiolum, is in reality iiia<le with a velocity that is accelerated in 
approaching to the poin# where quiescence finally takes place, and 
retarded in removing from it. And the number of vibrations in a given 
time (the spaces moved througii in all cases being supposccl small) are 
the same whether the space moved through by them is greater or lesa, 
—or in other words, whether the string is struck forcibly or gently*,’ 

* When the string is moving outwards or from the point of final 
rest, it manifestly drives a number of particles of air before it in 
the direction of its motion ; and these again drive other particles 
l>efore them, an increase of density at the same time taking place, in 
consequence of the elastic particles being crowded upon cacli other. 
But since the particles of an elastic fluid act equally upon each 
other in all directions, a movement of the air takes place not only in 
the direction in which the string happens to be moving, but in every 
lateral direction also, or what may be termed excentrically ; — wbicii 
is the rea^n why the sound of a string is heard whether its vibrations 
take place in the direction^f the ear, or in any other. And when the 
siring is moving back again or towards the point of final rest, a con- 
trayy movement of the air must take place, in consequence of the 
elastic pressure by which the particles are driven into what would 
odiierwise be a vacuum* The oscillatory motion thus communicated to 
tli^ particles of air, is proved by experiment to extend itself at the rate 
of \H2 feet in aseoond ; such being the velocity with which sound is 
found to travel. And since the particles both receive themselves, and 
communicate to others, a velocity accelerated with the acceleration of 
the motion of the string, and the contrary,— it follows that every par- 
ticle pf air within the influence of the vibrating string, performs a 
succession of oscillations from and towards the string, — in each of 
which the velocUy of the motion is accelerated and retardeil as in the 
mtiithdhf A *|)endhlaih'; the duration or period of each oscillation 
equAlto that of a vibfe*atiPn of the string.* 

• * Ait'though the osclllatibtis of particles at different distances from 

‘ ^ 

lilt ' , ' • ^ ' 

The anidpgy betiyeen a .string and a. pendulum only holds good while 
the, spaces mmfe^,tnro}igh,arG altogether very small. If the ^aces are 
mitt, the pemudum is retarded and the string quickened j tffc pertUr- 
batiURS'fn the forces being from different causes, and of contrary kinds. 
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the string are made in equal periods, they are hdth^ir conteiohfiovaiieod 
nor of equal linear extent. That they are not cottt^l^orttheousi is 
known from the time sound takes to travel. And thht 'they dtierettse 
in linear extent as the distohee from the vibrating Sti^ihg in^t^sef, is 
proved both from the necessity .there is for the e(feote’6f'thji*;etitttic 
particles on one hTiqther decreasing as the humber on wMeh tliby act 
is extended^— and from the fact that sound is diminished by dl6M¥iee. 
Tlie difference between a strong sound and a Weak One; ia iit ohe 
case the particles of air oscillate through a great linear ^tetrt^Md 
consequently with a great actual velocity, and in the Othtfr^hiiot^ 
a small one 3 though if the sounds are of the same muisical^pitdi 
in the instance of a strong tone and a weak one prddOced from the 
same string of a violin by different pressures of Vhe how) the p&t^ds 
of oscillation are the same.* ^ 

^ Hence if the particles of air could be made Viable, arid lhe>Osdlta- 
tions instead of being made at the rate of several hundreds ih a seco^nd 
were So slow that they could be judged of by the ‘eye,-^the pavtfeles 
within a few feet of oach/other would appear to oscillath together^ Hkc 
those of a ti<le that moves backwards and forwards in its ch^Wnd. 
Hut if these oscillations were compared with streh as took place* at ‘a 
distance considerably greater, it would be seen that the latter^ Were 
behind the others, in the same manner as upon eompariSon at ^Consi- 
derable distances it is perceived that the tide in’ the higher part of a 
river docs not run downwards till some time after it ImS beguh to* run 
in that direction in the lower 5 and also that the linear extent through 
which the particles oscillated was diminished. Cibse to the strit^, 
the linear extent of the oscillations would be equal to that Of 'Ihe 
vibrations of the string; and smaller as the distaned was inercused. 
And if the particles of air were possessed of colour, so as to mdrk flie 
variations of density by the depth of the shade, -^the colotti* dt any 
giveii point wouhl'bc seen to cOme and go alternatelyy itt jibrioils 
equal to those of the oscillatory m’otidn; the intensity or ^positive 
magnitude hf these variations of coldur being* greatest 'clbse'^to^ the 
string, and smaller' ai the distance Whs increased.* • * jr; 

' If the strength of the sound was increased (as may be done '’on 
ihc^strinff of h violin by increasing the presiure of the bow)sd.ithenv if 
thii particles of htfare supposed visiMC' as before; the linetu^'cjlieenl^Of 
the oscillatlbiis at all distancCjs respectively wotiM be seeivfte''be‘W- 
creased, as would also the Variations in colour which tiiark’^>nHera- 
tiohs of density *' bht without producing any effect'Oti th^' pertoMt'Of 
oscillation. And the contrary if the sound was diminished.* 

' If it is true that there is a tympanum or dmm in the ear, then 
since there is air within the tympanum as well- as without (atf is haid 
to be painfully proved by its expansion in balloon asCente^jV' there' is 
no difficulty In seeing how the tympanum' must be made,W‘vibrarte;.by 
the alternate pressure of the air without ai^d ttfe claSti^lly; 
witliin„i|i perkKls equal to thosq of. the,yibraf^n^''^tfiU^^^^ 
positive magnitude or, violence of this agltaUp^friU, 
distance be in correspondence wiUithe maguitudie or.Unea^.f^wiof 
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the vibffaUons of ib^ string ; and at different distances^ will diminish 
wturn distance U increased* A)1 of which seems competent 
•eo^Mgh to be the means by ^ which the sense pf hcaringi w^th its con- 
comitAnt/pecatiaritieSi isM^xclted in thp orgap ; and may therefore be 
jawfull|r( assumed to ha the way, tijl someflung better is hnown.* 

t M'he experiment described in § 26 affords piroof» that when two 
strings Jn.vnison arc sounded.at the same time, the oscillations of air 
derived from them, (on the supposition that they could be made the 
fidjeciSfOf BQpsa as before)^ would be seen to form one common set of 
os^atioua^n the saniCi periodic time af would proceed f/roi^ either of 
the Strii^gssi^rataly^ hpt more forcible, or of greater linear extent at 
aoyfgiiwniiUfatance. The, way in which Uus combinatiqp hikes place, 
aecm^ explicable oh the supposition of the perfect elasticity of the 
air*. For in whatever manner an oscillation of air from oup string 
omy meat and encounter the o^cUiatiQns from the otiier, the pai^iicleb 
of air which are at any instant compressed and driven together with 
anyiparticvlor force in consequence, must react with a force augmented 
by precisely the /same quantity, when the opportunity arrives for ex- 
panding. So that it is plainly possible for the result to be, to produce 
an osciliatioD of greater linear extent, and in the same periodic time as 
before. And the experiment appears to prove, that this i$ the result/ 
' When one of the strings is an Octave or a Fifth to the other, it is 
presumable that if the movements of the particles of air could be sub- 
jected to ocular examination, they would be found analogous to the 
movements in fixed space made by a small pendulum attached to a 
greater one, as fof instance to the bar of the pendulum of a cluck ; 
and in which the re6])ective lengths should be regulated so as to make 
the number of vibrations in a given time in the proportion of 2 : 1 or 
Pf 3 : 2 / 

i * If this explanation is the true one, it obviates the common argu- 
fomt brought against what is called the coincidence of pulsations. If 
.two atriug^ of equal length, tlfickncss, and tension, arc placed at a 
distance from- each other and the ear is placed at some point between 
them, they sound in unison* Now — it is argued — if they sound in 
amioon hecapoe the pulsations from the two strings coincide at the 
iOax,m^then,on ^be car nearer to one string and further from 

<*tl¥?»#hcrj,.tbqy ought /mt ,to sound in unison beeanscT-say the objec- 
torsewtbe pnlsatHms wbiefi reached the ear together in the fiist situa- 
Aiwfe cannot fjo ,80 in the other. The answer to yi\}k]i is, that the 
imfokoneq depends a\i incorrect assumption of what takes place 3 


itarcteu ny any rning jikc coiicsion. as 
tn wvjtAnly expansibu of a rusMoii. No dlAtiitbanbc theifcfbfo arSs'es from 
'tUcTafct, tmijlMqudhtiiyof dltfstib foi-ce inaylfe erected; by 'fhc 

hW dr dttrif^ir the condi^ttsatin^i for the 
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the fact being, that tlie car revives but one set of dacillatlund froin 
both strings, and receives it with equal regularity in evei^y situationr.' 

* The same application of the principle of the air's perfwt eiaHleily, 
is sufficient to account for the fact, that when two strings vibrate, in 
unison, the pulsations of air from one, do not check or interfere with 
the vibrations of the other, button the contrary promote them ) and 
this wiietiier the vibrations have the appearance of obeying the im« 
])ulse of the pulsations, or of being in any other direction, even the 
directly contrary* That this is really the fact, is established by the 
experiment on liarmonic souivls described in § 136 ; where the vibra- 
tions of some part or parts of the longer string, take place in direct 
opposition to the vibrations of some other of the ^arts, and yet both 
are actuated by the pulsations from the shorter string. It is evidently 
impossible that any set of pulsations can of themselves originate or 
create a vibration in an opposite direction ; but it appears to be esta- 
blished, that if from any other cause such a mode of vibration is once 
initiated, the pulsations may promote and .increase it, in the same 
manner as if they were in the same direction instead of opposite*/ 

* The way in which an opposite motion may be initiated, seems 
explicable on the principle by which an extended rope, on being 
shaken in one part, vibrates by successive portions producing a tor- 
tuous or snnkc-like motion ; which is evidently caused by the vis 


* It may be noted here (thoiif^h it would have been better In an earlier 
])lucc), that the alarm has been tflvcu that the Harmonies arc not in tune. 
An assertion of tins kind will not be passed over witii^ntempt, by those 
who recollect that the variation of the compass was for some time opposed 
as^ an anomaly it was absurd to thiuk nature would admit of. The only 
source to which the assertion has been traced, is the * Treatise on, the 
Harmonic System by Lieut. Colonel John Macdonald {Lonrhu 1822) j* 
where it is stated that on the 3rd string of a violoncello, the Harmonics at 
the third and fourth parts of the string arc about one tenth part higher than 
they ought to be (Sec page entitled Postscript, but prenxed to the Pre- 
face). ^Vliat is intended by one tenth part higher ^ is not clears but It is 
manifestly spoken of as something considcrabie. 

On oxpenment, there is reason to believe there is foundation for the 
abstract assertion, but the dimensions of the anomaly have been strangely 
exaggerated. The fact seems readily accounted for, by the resistance of 
the air $ and if so, the effect must extend to all attempts at determining 
musical sounds by arrangement of the magnitudes of sonorous bo^es. 
The remedies however, if the evil is proved of sensible dimensions, ait: 
perfectly within reach. 

If a string is stopped in the middle, and the whole string and the half 
arc respectively inaae to vibrate through distances proportioned to their 
lengths, the half string in one vibration will pass over half the 
distance of the otjicr, but the vibrations will be double the number in the 
same time. On this ground therefore, it may be presumed tj^t the 
retardations caused on each by the resistance of |he air would be jof (he 
same huel amount, or would be such as to continue the proportion of two, to 
one ill tho vibrations made bv each respectively in a given time. , , But 
there its aj^other element, which is, that the longer string has twice the^suj^ 
face opposed to the resistance of the air. The shorter string cbnpoquen4y 
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the portides.of the rope. In ihia munnei* a vilirution cnni- 
nienciiig in the first of the aliquot parte that is atfectefi by tbe pulsur 
tioite, from the other strings maybe imagined to be attended by an 
Opposite vibration in the next ^ which last> as soon as it occurs^ is 
taken up and encouraged by the effects of the pulsations^ in the same 
manner as if it had been in a differeefi: direction.’ — p. 22. 

A Note in the Additions during printing, seems also to open a 
prospect of increasing the knowledge of the connexion fietwecii 
causes and effects. 

/ It js well known that traqcs of division analogous to that of the 
musical strings are discoverable ip other natural phenomena ; as for 
instance the breadths of the prismatic bulours, and the distances of 
the planets [the last of which is probably what gave rise to the notion 
of the * harmony of the Spheres*]. Instead of talking mystically of 
* the universe being formed by the principles of harmony,’ philosophers 
will suspect the existence of some connexion with the successively 


ought to gain upon it, and consequently be too sharp ; and still more 
should any smaller aliquot part, us a third or a fourth. The llarmonicH 
therefore should grow successively too sharp ; and the absolute errors 
should he greatest pn the thickest strings, lu the proportion of their 
diameters. 

Theijucstioii then is of the absolute magnitudes. Tune the thinncist string 
of a giutar to he a double Octave to the thickest, (which lust is of tlio 
same thickness, ai^very nearly the same length, us the 3rd of a violoncello) ; 
and then make thinnest string a little too flat. Put the end of a 
blunt penknife between the thinnest string and the neck of the instrument so 
as to act as a stop, and mark the point where the string censes to be 
perceptibly too flat for the double Octave. Murk in the same manner the 
point where it ceases to b<; perceptibly too sharp ; which, with attention, 
may be brought within a tenth of an inch of the other. Take the inctm 
between the two ; which may he assumed to be the point where the string 
makes exactly the double Octave. Find by the same kind of process the 
hican point wlicrc the string makes the unison with the Ilarinoiiic produced 
on the thickest string at a fourth of its length j and note the distancii 
between the two means. Repeat the experiment several times, slightly 
altering tho pitch of the thin string between each ; and take the average 
of the results. The Harmonic will he found the sharpest by uhoat one tenth 
of an bich ; making a third of a Comma, 

It follows therefore, that all that is required in tuning by means of the 
Harmonic sounds, is to tune the natural [or noii-hannonic] string to the 
fiat limit of what the car receives as unison j particularly with the thicker 
Strings. And on an instrument which should admit of altering the lengths 
of the strings at the bridge, the same precaution would to all practical 
piirpobes remove any error. On the same principle, in an instioimcnt 
where the sounds should be produced by metallic bars or plates regulated 
by weight, a rectification would be effected throughout, by the simple 
remedy of adding to each a uniform number of grains, which must be 

? gathered from experiment. In the wire of a inonochord for the use of 
uners/ the correction, on account of the thinness or the wire, would 
probably not amount to more than the fiftieth of an Inclq atgl might be 
neglected altogether* 
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greatest possible frequency of cotncideuccs in the effects of different 
sets of perio<lical iuipulses.’— q>. @ 8 . 

The Article cannot be better concluded than with Uie foilohr. 
ing speculation of Huygens, extracted from an old Translation 
of his ‘ Kosmotheoros.’ 

^ It *s the same with miisick as with geometry, it 's every where 
immutably the same, and always will be so. For all harmony con- 
sists in concord, and concord is all the world over fixtiacdoitli^'V 
the same invariable measure ajpd proportion. So that in all muo^ 
the difference and distance of notes is the same, whetlier they be in ia 
continual grailual progression, or the voice makes skips over ohe to 
the next. Nay, very credible authors report, that there’s a birddn 
Ameflca, that can plainly sing in order six r^usical notes. Whence jt 
foUo\ys that the laws of musick are unchangeably fix’d by nature, and 
therefore the same reason holds valid for their musick as we e’en now 
projiosed for their geometry. For why, supposing other nations an4 
creatures, endowed with sense and reason as we, should they not reap 
the pleasures arising from these senses, as we do ? 1 don’t know what 
effect this argument, from the immutable nature of these arts, may 
have upon the minds of others, 1 think it no inconsidcrafole or con- 
temptible one, but of as great strength as that which I made Use of to 
prove the Planctarians had the sense of seeing.’ 

^ But if thc 7 take delight in harmony, ’tis twenty to one but that 
they have invented musical instruments. For, if nothing etee, they 
could scarce help lighting upon some or other by Mpnee ; the sound 
of a tight string, the noise of the winds, or the ^istling of reeds, 
might have given them the hint. From these small beginnings ^cy, 
perhaps, as well ab wc, have advanced by degrees to the use of the 
lute, harp, flute, and many stringed instruments. But altho the tones 
are certain and determinate, yet we lind among different nations a tjuitc 
different manner and rule of singing 5 as formerly amongst thoDoriaui^; 
Phrygians, and Lydians ; and in our time among the French, Italian)s> 
and Persians*.* » ' 

There seems as little doubt that there must be musib iu tll6 
planets, as that the three angles of a triangle must ' there die’ 
equal to two right angles ; jprovided only the 
for reduciUig it to act. ** 

On the whole, there is in these investigations what ought td 
rWly^the monoeWdists, and give heart of grace to those whd 

— L... : 

• From a Translation of Huygens's kosmooexipOS, entitled 
CBLSsriAii Worlds Discoverkd; or. Conjectures eoncerhing 
habitants, Plants, and Productions of the World of Planets, wrlttoixtiitf 
Ifatiq by Christianus Huygens, and inscribed to/hi§ hrqthsri Cua-* 
stantinc Huygens, late Secretary to his Majesty. Kino William. 14011^91^: 

e ced for. Timothy Childe, at the White Hart, at the west end of St. 

*s OhuroUyard, m.Pc.xcviii.’ Taken fim the Uarmonkm for S&i/t! 
1629. 
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S66 hi' 6V6ry ne# pvovince added to the domimons of sound rea- 
son, a pledge for the security and future increase of her aggre- 
gatei powers . 

— I — ^ 

Art. XII.— -77*e Chameleon. Second Edition. Longman & Co., 

"Lotiddu. 1832. 8vo. pp. 312. 

YUE.Chameleon is an album in print, or an annual without 
n plates. In former times it would have been entitled 
* Essays in Prose and Verse but the love of a characteristic 
appellation seems, in the present instance, to have cost the 
author some paitfh. ^ In a prefatory paper he has explained 
the didSCulty of choice, and admitted the reader to share 
iirthe anxieties of baptism. The responsibility was somewhat 
increased, by the fact of the writer being his own publisher. 
The Chameleon is, in fact, a bookseller of Glasgow, who 
probably never changes colour, except when he hears some 
loud-voiced customer praise his own book. 

The authorKenters into the question, of whether booksellers 
should be literary* It seems there is a prejudice, against those 
who sell books also making them ; on what principle we know 
not. It is like forbidding the apothecary to take his own medi- 
cines. If a pubUjiier is qualified to write, he is more likely to be 
qualified to judj^ and it is known that half the losses in the trade 
of books are produced by the inability of the tradesman to decide 
oii. tne merits of the MSS. submitted to his notice. We would 
for the .interests pf all •concerned, exalt the respectability and 
consideration of all persons engaged in the concoction and 
administration of intellectual food, and are strongly disposed to 
take th^ same tiew of the Bibliopole as the present Editor of 
the Quarterly Review, who, before he was raised to one of the 
critical thrones of the metropolis, thus wrote in Peter’s Let- 
terB.WiBQOK8Ei.LKU signifies one of a race of men who 
should neViOr, for a moment, be confounded with any other class 
of shopkeepers or traffickers : their merchandize is the noblest 
in the world : the wares to which they invite your attention are 
not fineries for the back, or luxuries for the belly — the inward 
man is what they aspire to clothe and feed, and the food and 
r£|iment they ofer are tempting things. They have whole 
shelves loaded with wisdom ; and if you want wit, they liave 
drawers full of it at every corner. It is impossible that this 
noble traffic should not communicate something of its essential 
nobility 'to those continually engaged in it. Your bookseller, 
however ignorant be may be in many respects, always ^smells of 
the shop } and that which is considered sarcasm wnen said of 
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any other man, is the highest of compliments when applied to 
him. What an air of intelligence is breathed upon this man 
from the surface of the universe in which he moves ! It is as 
impossible for a bookseller to be devoid of taste and knowledge 
— some flavour, at least— as « it is for a collier to have a white 
skin, or a miller to want one.’ 

The ‘Chameleon is a tasteful and creditable little work — its 
spirit is cbeerfuh — its tone sensible, and its fancy light and plea- 
sant. The prose wants npvelty and depth ; but the poetry 
has feeling, and often deep feeling. At any rate, if there is any 
truth in the old school copy of the charm that dwells in variety, 
then is the Chameleon charming; for assuredly he has ^ven us 
something in the style of almost every thing he sells. There is 
one publication on bis counter, probably, which he might 
apply to with a little more seriousness, as it shows its 
quarterly phase ; it would correct an error indulged in by him 
in a little paper, called the ‘ Cigar,’ wherein he falls into the 
nonsense of the dandies, who fancy that the instant a thing 
becomes common, it loses its value. In the st^ry of Henry 
l^orson, the author falls into the grievous mistake of encourag- 
ing the ignorant prejudices against dissection, and brings to his 
aid a most iniprouable tale of an anatomist finding his love in 
the sack of a resurrection-man. 

We have said that the poetry of the booiPPar exceeds in 
merit the prose ; from it we will make an extract or two. 
‘The Silence of the Grave’ is touching and impressive, and 
the ‘ Love’s Pains ' arc written with a freedom and force 
which no poet of the day need be ashamed of; they carry us 
back to some of the best pieces of the age of the Stuarts* 
They are Cowley without conceit* 

^ THE SILENCE OF TUB GRAVE/ 

‘ Tijsre’s quiet where the dead are laid. 

There’s silence where theij sleep : 

No matter where a grave be made. 

There Peace will vigil keep. 

And sprciiil o’er that small stride of earth 
A canopy of gloom ; 

And noiseless is the tramp of mirth 
Above the tomb ! 

The bay'net-scooped and slender graVi?, 

4^illed ere the battle’s o’er ; 

^ The corse^Fged, dark and yeasty wave 
That heaves witii sullen r6ar>-«* 
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Round tbese, may rave earth’s wildest din. 
Yet Silence droops its head 
It is enough they hold within 
The voiceless. dead! 

• 

Yon churchyard, in the noisy street. 

With many a lie pavetl o’er 5 
Hath it a (juict, sad— hut sweet > 

Oh ! no, but it hath more— 

A silence horrid ns the gn^) 

Between each fitful sigh 
That ^uilt expires, wheri in the lap 
Of agony ! 

* 

Then, where the flowers their odours throw, 
All noiseless in the air. 

Where, without voice, the lilies grow 
^O, be my last rest there ! 

Tor wearied of the world’s wild strife 
I fain would quiet be ; 

And Peace were cheaply bought witli life 
To one like me ! ’ 


^ LOVE’S PAINS.’ 


and watch the beaming eye. 
That never turns to thee 5 
To mark the smile, to note the sigli 
Another wills, and that one nigh. 
Ah ! this is misery. 


To feel the once bright spirit quenched. 
And hope’s last glimmer die j 
To know thy check is wan and blenched. 
And that ’tis seen thy heart is wrenched.— 
This, this is agony 1 


To try to smile, to hide thy woes, 
Yet feel you try in vain— 

In form to seek to clothe the throes 
Which but a burning bosom kiiows- 
Ah ! this is worse than pain ! 


To pant, to kneel, and bare thy heart. 
Even to its inmost core. 

To One who knows not what thou art,* 
Yet, Pride to aet.the tyrant’s part,—* 
Ah I dlls than gvieC more !— 
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To yfhhor ’neath a bok of sooro^ 

Or complaisance so obill^ 

'4-"hat proud contempt were easier born^ 

^ Or hatred*^ stigma lighter worn. 

Be thus^-^nd what will kill ! 

• To envy, though you cannot hiitc, 

A proud, but manly foe. 

Who knows his triumph, and, elate,* 
Keeps haughty, and eoinloling static^ j 
And what remains in woe ! 

To tender, but to see d^clinedi 
The slightest homnge-dwle^ 

To feel the heart infect the mind, ^ 
Till Reason b holdb their links unbind. 
And what will make thee bleed ! 

To be all thus while she is n^ar. 

Yet pine more when alone 3 
'Mid crowds to feel recluse and drear,**- 
Till torment by her, even is dear,~ 
Then wish thee turned to stone ! ' 


aiiu 


Aht. XIII,— 1. A Bill for regulating Schools o/'Whatomy. Ord^ited 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 17th Decembm*, jSftl'. 

2 . Import of the Select Committee of the House of Representatives, dii 
so much of the Oaoernor's Speech at the June. Session, 183Q,i>(» 
relates lo legalizing the Study of Anatomy, llcportcd by 
Committee. Boston, 1831. 
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TIY requiring- the sume tale of bricks,!, ufteir . they , wUh- 

■^TMdbuwn i the: stubble, the Egyptian! ta>skt«i#8ters,,d;q^„t}).u 
larueliteu Qat.(of bpndage ; and it must be, uo,iQr 4 |nury|. 49 ll/irne 
of.-r,gf)inaQla(iQn. !to- the oppressed, tha^i HQme ',eFmityUiu^teii(y 
4Uii[iiedy.,,<themsel,tes„>, Were medicajl .practitiQn^^^ 
nuiwUoe to sccifety—tvere medicine Usance of.wUcb^rgflt 
dsluwQnri-were^himtomy the merest pajitimC(d‘^t:.<^TfiI Ijc^nipjfid 

jthe mind-rwere dieseclac0i,8 barbarwe. prSPti^ WiffefS^flk 
gititlwimt fifjatl hum9n>h8ppihes&, t^.]law,dpu}4>d^(f^,-|nei|jf^ 
AvmoreahqniejtoriAl s^inb-nor ^rxey iteioppo^ii^ 
ofhmcte d^tiie, hostility .GovBrAmB|it.^nh|y^tk,|qithdi)nc4iii^ 
^ofeesioh.the-^e&enissttioni ofi Uie,pAU^-h^.tl^wqy!-»vo,;dp 
mtoite hlmde tb|edifA<(uud happiuees o^ sooi<^*ythpy;«i^ updu 
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it for relief in the hour of sickne9e*~they depend upon it for 
safety in circumstances of' danger— trhen ev6ify other earthly 
hope has become fextinct,' arid 'When neitW wealth, nor rank, 
nor friendship, can avail,. they have recourse to medicine «nd 
yet they do every thing that law bah do" to degrade the medical 
practitioner, and to i^tard the advanceinent of his art. They 
withhold from him the very elements of his, education— and 
threaten him with punidiment should he ever betray ignorance 
in his practice. They render- it illegal for him to possess any 
Jiuman body, save that of the murderer, for the purposes of 
dissection ; while they demand of him a most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the fabric and functions of the human frame. 
They drag him into courts of law— they call upon him for 
medico-legal evidence in cases of life aha death — they abuse 
and disgrace him if he cannot supply them with the necessary 
information— they fine and imprison him if he be found to 
deviate from the recognised principles of his science ; and yet 
they not only render it illegal for him to procure the knowledge 
which they uemand-, but by making dissection, a penalty ror 
crime, they cover with 'odium and disgrace the only method by 
which he can prepare himself for the responsibilities of his 
profession. They give charters to our colleges, which empower 
them to enforo a^ ie performance of dissection by all such as 
apply for their^l^al license; while tliey enact laws, by whipli 
thCi pm'fiMimanee of dissection is rendered utterly impracticable. 
In this way do they stultify their own doings, and plabe the 
faculty of medicine in* a cruel and anomalous position, out of 
*Wll<^ the only way of escape is 'by setting the legislature 
at naught and violating the laws. . • i 

y/Bqt; thill' hot all; as the murderer’s body may lie legally 
m68ectj^’anatqmy. p9ay, still be cultivated, though most imper- 
fectly. ' In order, therefore, that assurance may be madb doubly 
8^, dttd' that all kttowl^ge of the human frame may be' je|- 
tainiyei^tinj^lsbed/ the legililatureis not satisfied with rendering 
diabefitian'of all other bodies illegal, but; by making disseetioh 
<^*the'%urdiBrer’s ‘ body d portion of his sentence, it makbs 
^UHUrgeon the' last finisher of thelaw, and thus stamps! upon 
‘the 'ifily’e&arde of anatomical knowledge which it dlowa,a 
of infamy fhr mdre conducive to the abolition of anatoinly 
4haftf'aiiy*berely' prohibitory enactment. They give nob ovw 
te'^^'ndrgedli the body! of the murderer for the wroiBetien 
bat for 'the aompletion'of the penrtty which 
'ttefnrimd'hftalirtNr' is 'doomed to pay. The haagman ^cuws 
that ^Wrfkm‘ of * sentenbe which claims the ft)rreitttmi ''of 

1hiS"^r<tef^fV?KfeT the swrgeon pours upOm!hi»>ittaaaltts 
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that post vitam punishment which bis cup of life is unahth 
to contain. In this way are anatomical disseetion and 
moral degradation so skilfully identified, that while the ana« 
tomist must ever be thought of in company wiUi the exeeu* 
tioner, the body which is given up to the anatomist cannot 
be separated in idea from that of the vilest and foulest monster 
witli which society is cursed. 

It is vain to plead, as an apology for such treatment, the 
influence of dissecting the, murderers body upon tlie spread of 
crime. If the terrors of a violent and disgraceful death cannot 
deter the murderer, will the dread, of having a few incisions 
drawn upon his lifeless and unfeeling corpse wield a greater 
influence upon his moral principle? Can it be supposed thait 
it is the surgeon’s knife after death, and not the hangman’s 
halter before it, which binds the check upon his sanguinary 
purpose ? What cares he of what may happen after life, if he 
look with such recklessness upon life itself ? It is the living 
body which suits his purpose, not the dead. Life, once extinct, 
extinguishes for ever his dream of happiness; and no monster, 
whose feelings can urge him for the sake of gold to shed with 
premeditated purpose his fellow’s blood, will suffer the un< 
certain prospect of a few posthumous incisions, to rescue from 
his grasp the victim of his avarice. Were tl^ scalpel of Um 
anatomist employed before the halter of the nangman, some 
such effect might be derived from it ; hut never was there yet 
one life preserved by that part of the judge’s sentence, which 
consigns the body to the table of the sur'geon. It were, indeed, 
a strange anomaly in metaphysics, if the weaker motive were 
found to control the stronger principle. It is the morderet’s 
leading passion which he gratifies by his crime ; and it is nothing 
stronger than a subordinate prejudice, which can clothe idis* 
section in his eyes with disgust. Yet the law supposes that the 
leading passion will succumb to the subordinate prejudice,, ainli 
that after the elementary principles of our common nature baire 
been extinguished in the murderer’s breast, he may still be 
restrained from violence and reclaimed from crimes ■ by- the 
agency of a feminine and unsubstantial weakness. 

But granting to the legislature the effect which th^ lUM. 
was intended to produce ; and admitting that.the fear of deallr 
is a tiifling barrier in the murderer’s way, compared with 
fear of the dissection -that is afterwards to be encountered;**** 
it ie> put to the good sense of tlm government whether 
they -should persevere in inflioting a penalty "on oiiiiM;.. 
which asjiociates in the public mind anatomy tmd murder«, 
the surgeon at^ the hangman? If .they -really < Imlieve 



tfiAt & knowledge of the functions and structure of tlw human 
body is essential to a knowledge of true medical sdenoib ^nd 
if they allow that true medical science is essential to ths 
health and happiness of man, must they not perceive that the 
law which makes dissection e punishment, undermines ^ 
very foundation upon which medicine, as a science, reposes; 
and that to convert the surgeon into an executioner must 
bring both' h& science and himself into untold, but unmerited 
odium? Is there no other stigmsi of disgrace which can 
he placed upon the murderer’s remains, than tiiat which 
must also degrade the most philanthropic profession upon 
earth ? If crime cannot be expiated by the simple forfriUire 
of life, must the first kitorcsts of science be sacrificed to the 
attainment of a jienalty ? What has anatomy to do with 
minder, or the anatomist with the murderer? They are not 
participes criminh ; yet they participate in the punislmient. It 
is the business of the wrgeon to save lile, and the object of 
anatomy is to teach him how to save it ; yet not a murder is 
committed, nor a ipurderer executed, lor which and with whom 
IiOth the surgeon and his science are not severely punishini; 
Surely it is not the will of Knglishmen that tlio innocent should 
suffer with the guilty ; that the chartered preserver of our lives 
should be bran^d with the same infamy, which stamps the 

man who butchers us. r , • j 

One would think, that our legislators were a race of demigods, 
or that having been dipped in the river Styx, they were clothed 
with immortality. Have they never seriously reflected upon 
the capabilities and achievements of medicine ? If they have 
never suffered from disease in their own persons, have they 
never ’seen its ravages in others, and have they never witnessed 
in the resources of that science which they persecute, its 
claims to patronage and protection ? It is a fact capable of 
demonetrktion, that since the healing art reached that point of 
cuWVatioft which entitled it to the name of science, disease has 
been ertalually decreasing both in frequency and fatality. Ana 
it ikeVolly capable of proof, that the degree of perfection with 
which anatomy has been studied at any successive periods, 
may be safely taken as the rule, by which the progress of aU 
thh' other branches of the science may be ascertained. And «K 
what else should it depend j-hovy. much does « watoh.^tes 
know about a watch, by counting its beats, and 
ottti^aw? As anatomy has been encouraged so has 
pregreesed. Wherever dissection was forbidden, swgery de^^, 
LiKen in the present day. those schools ® 

dissection liri most liberally practiseil, send out int<v society 
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surgeons and pl^sicians^^ Seldom fail to prove in after life 
the accuracy of Baillie’s assertion, that 'the dead body is that 
great basis on which we are to build the knowledge that is to 
guide us in distributing life and health to our fellow creatures.’ 
Sir W. Petty states, that the proportion of deaths to cures in 
St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, was in his time 
oneto^ven; while we know by subsequent documents, that 
in St. Thomas’s Hospital, during 1741, the mortally had dira|> 
nVdied to one in ten ; during 1780, to one in fourteen; during 
1813, to one in sixteen ; and that, during 1827, out of 12,494 
patients treated, 259 only were buried, or one in forty>eight. As 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex hai justly saidr-* In- 
deed, such is the advantage which has already been derived frdm 
the improvement of medical science in this line of study, that 
comparing the value of life as it is now calculated, to what it 
was a hundred years ago, it has absolutely doubled.’ The 
most fatally malignant diseases .ba|^ become comparatively 
mild in the hands of modern p^ricians. Tlie entire half of 
our population were at one time destroyed by one disease alone 
— -small "pox ; the mortality of which at the present time is but 
fractional. Typhus Fever was once accustomed to visit this 
country in annual epidemics, and to slay one out of every three 
whom it attacked ; whereas in the present day it is seldom seen 
as an epidemic, and its average mortality does not amount to 
one in sixteen. Measles, scarlet-fever, hooping-cough, and 
consumption, are no longer regarded with the extreme terror in 
which they were once viewed. From' 1799 to 1808, the mor- 
tality of consumption amounted to about twenty-seven per cent 
of those who became ill ; from 1808 to 1813, it diminished 
to twenty-three; and from 1813 to 1822^ it still further 
decreased to twenty-two per cent. 

These few facts selected out of thousands which might 
be adduced, are sufficient to demonstrate how much the 
Success of the physician depends upon accurate anatomical 
knowledge ; for Sir A. Cooper’s declaration * It has ever been 
found that half-anatomists are bungling practitioners,’ is not 
only true, but it is quite certain that, all other things being 
equid, the practitioner who knows most of the human body in 
a healthy state, will know best how to manage it when labouring 
under the effects of disease. If this then be so as respects the 
physioisb* i>ot a competent knowledge of anatomiy be-still 
more essential in the surgeon’s education ? Abernetny shys, 
* Nothing in life, I believe, can be considered as niore im- 
poriant;’ 'It is theUlpha and omega of surgery,’ says Gtden, 
’without it, all is -desperate guess-work and tincertaihty ;’ 
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and Brodie, speaking of its import^peji says ' It is the rock on 
which you are^ to t^e your stand*; secure this point and all 
other difficulties will quicUy vanish.’ A portion of the oath 
which Hippocrates, administered to his pupils was, that they 
\yould never attempt to cut for^the stone in the bladder;— 
an operation performed .at the present day by every tyro in the 
profession. When the surgeons of Edinburgh were, incor* 
pomted, it ym^s required as a prerequisite, that they should be 
able' to read and write, * to know the anatomie, nature and com- 
plexion of everie,. member of humaifis body, Euid ly^wayes to 
knoiy ail vayues of the samyn, that he may make dewbothe- 
mie in dew time.'* These were all the professional qualificatioiiB 
which were considered ^necessary at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century ; and when it is known, that it was only about 
this period that the first public effort was made in this country 
to extricate the profession out of such a state, by assigning to 
the use of the corporation of barber-surgeons the bodies of four 
criminals annually, thei?Pi|(:little room for wonder that bleeding 
was the only operation they were qualified to perform, or that 
reading and writing were among the essentials of their profes- 
sional attainments. But as anatomy was more attended to, 
surgery proportionally advanced, until in the days of Harvey 
bold and important operations were attempted. The extreme 
clumsiness and cruelty, with which they were even then 
performed, could scarcely be credited, had we not in our pos- 
session some descriptions of them by those who operated. 
Thus Fabricius of Aquapendente, preceptor of the immortal 
Harvey, describes what he considered an improved and easy 
operation in the following terms — * If it be a moveable tumour, 
I cut ,it away with a red hot knife, that sears as it cuts ; but if 
it be adherent to the chest, I cut it without bleeding or pain, 
with a wooden or horn knife soaked in aqua-fortis, with which 
having cut the skin I dig out the rest with my fingers.’ It is 
littfe more than fifty years ago when Mr. Sharp, one of the mosl 
^minen^ surgeons of London at that time, denied the possibility 
of the thigh-bone being dislocated at the hip-joint, an acci- 
dent, whicb opciirs dai^, and which the merest bone-setter 
in J^he kingdom qan now detect. But it were a task equaHy 
unnecessary to enumerate one- tenth o( the 

f ievements of modern surgery; arid it were superfiupiis to 
1 iti is to anatotny, and . to anatomy alone, iha^, all 
improvmeptsdu this department can be traced. ,Moat tmly 
S{7J. Cooper assert^, that /the human frame is 
umjemtbod at the present epoch by student, tnan it ‘Was tqrty 
L* I iWia ‘lifts nrmciDallv arisen 


and that this 

VOL. XVI, — Westminster Review. 


has prihcipaUj,aTi9€n 
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from the assiduity with i^hiph modern surgeons have pursued 
their dissecting-room avo^mns.’ 

It has been asserted, and is very generally believed, that 
plates and casts and models, anatomical drawings, and dry 
preparations, are sufficient tg teach the medical practitioner all 
the anatomy he requires, without injuring the reelings of the 
public, j>r disturbing the tranquillity of the dead ; but this is a 
sentiment which can be entertained only by an unprofessional 
mind. This plan has been tried by more schools tlian one ; but 
it has wholly failed. 'Ahatomy,* says Baillie, 'cannot be 
learnt without the employment of the knife— lectures by them- 
selves never did make, or ever can make a good anatomist.* 
Before human dissections were attemp^, the ancients were 
driven to this resource, and observe the result. They knew 
nothing either of the structure or functions of the most 
essential parts in the human frame. Tendons they mistook for 
nerves, blood-vessels they considered air-vessels, the heart was 
supposed to contain a raging fire h^which the animal tem- 
perature was maintained, and the lungs were viewed as venti- 
lators for regulating this combustion within the heart. Serious 
operations they legally prohibited, active medicines were seldom 
administered, prayers and incantations were substituted for 
scientific principles. We admit, that accurate models may be 
of service to the anatomist at the commencement of his course. 
The names and uses, the localities and relations of different 
organs may thus be taught him. He may demonstrate the situa- 
tion and action of the different muscles, the course and progress of 
arteries and veins, the position and size of such internal parts 
as the liver, lungs, or heart. All this, it is admitted, can be done 
more easily by accurate models, than the soft human subject, 
and it might be well were they more generally employea for 
these purposes, as the bodies which are at present devoted to 
the illustration of such preliminary structure, might be appro- 
priated to more minute anatomy, or to the performance of the 
various surgical operations which may be practised upon the 
living body but must be first studied on the dead. But when 
the anatomist comes to illustrate the texture of complicated 
organs, when he comes to unravel the hidden mysteries of 
interqpl textures, when he wishes to trace the minute arteries 
and the minuter nerves, when he desires to show his pupil 
animal structures as nature fabricates them, animal functions as 
they are exebuted during life, and the various derangements 
and diseases tp which these structures and functions are 
exposed in their progress towards death, imitative anatomy 
must be hbandopM, shadows, however -true to their originals 
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will prove insufficient^ fac-similes liowever striking must lead 
to error. The portrait must give pkce to its prototype. The 
actual, natural^ animal body must be seen, studied^ and under- 
stood. Could anatomy be taught without dissection by 
means of models, none can be conceived more accurate 
than the homme ari^ciel of Dr. Auzoux, or more beautiful 
than the collection of Dr. Talrich, now exhibited in London ; 
yet it may be safely asserted, that the student, after making 
himself acquainted with all these casts can teach, will be 
incompetent to perform any capitaf operation upon the living 
body. It is perfectly possible to know the names and situa- 
tions, the uses and relations, the lengths and breadths, the 
course, form, and texture of every square inch in the human 
firame ; and yet to remain substantially ignorant of all that it is 
the ultimate object of anatomy to communicate. What would 
be thought of a horologist who was desired to study his 
profession on wax mod^s ? Theoretical knowledge is always 
very different from practical knowledge; but in the medical 
profession this difference is so great, that it can be appre- 
ciated only by the practical surgeon. The one may qualify 
you to lecture, the other prepares you to instruct. The 
one may enable you to speak, the other entitles you to act. 
Models may initiate the student into the nomenclature of his 
science, but not into the science itself. They may render the 
future dissection of the original both more easy and more 
scientific, but they cannot dispense with its necessity. They 
may be advantageously referred to after anatomy has been 
learned, to reimpress the memory on points which may have been 
forgotten ; or they may be usefully studied before, to simplify 
the process of unravelling the congregated and complex tissues 
of the actual body ; but, in addition to their great expense, there 
are very many objections, some of which have just been ^ecified 
— ^the others the unprofessional reader might find it difficult to 
appreciate— against carrying their employment further. Two 
hundred and fifty pieces are required to compose a complete set of 
anatomical wax models similar to those in Dr, Talrich ’s collection. 
These cost about 8,000/., if taken immediately from preparations 
of the dead body ; or 6,000/., if formed from a set of models 
which have been previously so prepared. Private lecturers 
could scarcely be expected to lay out a sum so considerable for 
an anatomical apparatus, which could only be employed by 
them during the first lectures of their course ; but our univer- 
sities and colleges would do well to enrich their, museums with 
such a cabinet. The Italiansr have established such a tsollection 
in Florence, the Austrians in Vienna, the French in Pkris ; and 
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the English faculty shap^^j^ permit themselves to be out- 
stripped. 

Dr. Anzoux’s artific^^J^m^s made of a pecuUar compound, 
known only to himself;' ’ rad' consists of more than twelve 
hundred distinct pieces, which are so arranged as to represent 
the natural form, position, and appearance of the different com- 
ponent parts of the human body, and may be so successively 
removed, as to represent in their removal tlie ordinary process 
of actual dissection. This ingenious model will teach the 


student every thing which 'artiheial anatomy can reveal ; and 
as its expense — £120 — scarcely exceeds one-eightieth part of 
Dr. Talrich’s apparatus, the example of the King’s College 
should be followed by every school of| medicine, and every 
teacher of anatomy should be possessed of one of them. Dis- 
section is not regarded on the continent with the aversion 
which it excites in this country; and therefore, the value of 
such collections to the British faculty must be much greater 
than to them. Anatomy is there treated as it merits, and the 
superiority of continental surgeons and pathologists over those 
of this country is the consequence. 

If, then, anatomy must be taught, to prevent medicine from 
being extinguished, actual dissection of the human body must 
be practised ; and therefore, as the law punishes the surgeon 
for ignorance in anatomy, while it makes no provision for his 
education, the surgeon is compelled to violate the law in pro- 
curing that knowledge which is necessary to his very safety. 
Since tl)e legislature persecutes the anatomist, the anatomist 
opposes the legislature. This is to be regretted, but there 
is no alternative: the anatomist has been made a trans- 


gressor by stern necessity ; and as the rank which he occupies 
in society necessarily prevents him from procuring with his 
own hand exhumed subjects for dissection, he has been forced 
not only to violate the law in his own conduct, but to hire 
others for the purpose. In this way has a most unnatural 
traffic been established in this country, which is utterly 
unknown upon the continent, and a class of men been 
regularly educated to theft and robbery. Scarcely can any 
thing be conceived more calculated to foster the prejudices 
whi^ exist upon this subject, than the disgusting robberies of 
resurrectionists ; and nothing certainly can be better adapted to 
degrade the human mind, and to extinguish within the soul 
every trace of conscience, than the noxious practice of disin- 
terment. All who know the habits of resurrectionists, have 
ever testified with one voice to their utterly abandoned 
character.* They seem to be restrained by no human feelings. 
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« 

Nature would appear to liavC'.|to^e extinct williiii their 
hearts. Gross and ungovcrnabI^i^^j|i^ie is the solitary main- 
spring of their every action. delicacy and external 

decency, respect for man and reverence for God, the terrors of 
execution in this world, and tlfe prospects of destruction in 
that beyond them, are all alike forgotten. Their most un- 
natural calling prepares them for most unnatural crftne, and 
although it was hoped that no necessity would ever urge them 
to an extreme of baseness so unparalleled, it was never 
doubted that they were quite capable of murdering subjects 
when they could^not raise them. But alfthe guilt, and igno- 
miny, and ruin, which these desperate men have incurred, 
should rest upon the •shoulders of the law. It is to this we 
are to look for the birth and parentage of Burke, Bibliop 
and Williams. The crime of Burking had been unknown, 
were it not for our gross and inconsistent laws, which were 
and are the parents, of these moral monsters. If ever the 
principle of retributive justice were more demonstratively 
righteous in one instance than another, it would be in visiting 
upon the parents, in this case, the iniquities of the children, W c 
first called into existence a race of beings, whose acknowledged 
trade consists in human flesh, and whose professed occupation 
is the meanest form of theft ; yet whenever these wretches are 
detected in their regular business, they are tried and treated 
with the severest rigour. With the view of counteracting the 
ruinous effects of absurd enactments, to a certain extent we 
connive at their inhuman traffic ; and after this very traffic, 
which we thus tolerate, has prepared and urged them to the 
commission of the blackest crimes, we deliberately sit in judg- 
ment upon their guilt, and coolly execute tolerated outlaws 
according to law. Far be it from us to manifest the least 
spirit of sympathy for a band of monsters, who have left a 
stain upon the already blackened character of our nature, with 
which no stigma in its previous history can at all compare. But, 
while we deprecate the instrument of the law^s unrighteousness, 
shall we pass over the law itself without becoming censure ? 

In another way again has the medical profession been made the 
scape-goat of a nation’s folly. It is believed that the knife of 
the anatomist should be so versed in the mysteries of human 
ailments, that it ought in all instances to be able to distinguish 
the body of a murdered man, from one that has died a natural 
death; and not only is this believed, but it has even been 
asserted that, had it not been for the gross* carelessness or 
perhaps some more objectionable principle on the part of 
anatomists, the system oi Burking could not have existed for a 
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week; Truly this charge comes forward with good taste* It is 
indeed marvellous that anatomists, who are prohibited and 
punished for dissecting any body but that of a murderer, some 
few half dozens of which fall to their share throughout the year, 
cannot tell every thing respectfng the human body which the most 
elaborate dissection could reveal ! Were their gross ignorance 
to be explained on the principle of mental incapacity, the 
apology, however humiliating, might still have been considered 
generous ; but, when it is acsociated with perversity of moral 
character, the impjiktion is equally illiberal and untrue. If 
any one fact in fore^c medicine be more cert^ainly established 
than another, it is that a body may be deprived of life without 
leaving any vestiges of violence, either vVithin its internal cavi- 
ties or its external surface, so that neither the most skilled 
anatomist, nor the most learned physiologist, shall be able to 
discover the seat or cause of death. Life may be extinguished 
in very different modes. The skull may be fractured and 
the brain lacerated, or the chest may be opened and the lungs 
wounded ; and in these cases the cause of death may be easily 
detected. But if a few drops of some subtle poison be placed 
upon the tongue, or if the chest be prevented from admitting air 
to purify the blood, the functions of the brain and lungs will be 
as certainly arrested, as though these organs had been mashed 
by external violence into atoms ; yet in neither instance shall 
the most minute dissection be able to detect such morbid 
appearances, as would entitle the anatomist to refer to them as 
tne cause of death. There will neither* be marks of internal 
injury nor of external violence. In one case the brain and its 
memoranes may contain more than their natural quantity of 
blood, and in the other the right side of the heart may be found 
full while the left side may be almost empty. But these are 
conditions met with after natural as frequently as after violent 
dissolution, and no medical witness of sufficient information 
could extract from either of them tlie least tittle of criminating 
evidence. In neither case has death any thing to do with 
injured structure. It is purely the result of suppressed function, 
and in many deaths of this character it is impossible to 
ascertain whether they arise from intentional violence, acci- 
dental injury, or natural causes* It is true that chemistry can 
often furnish us with tests, by which the presence of poisonous 
substances even in the minutest portion can be discovered ; but 
the method of extinguishing vitality, to which Burke and 
Bishop had recourse, sets equally at defiance chemistry, physio- 
logy, and* anatomy. These men were well acquaints with 
the distinction which has just been drawn fokween death 
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induced by suspended function, nnd death in consequence of 
violated structure. They seenied marvellously well informed, 
which of all the vital functions might at the same time be the 
most spe^ily, the most surely, and the most safely interrupted. 
In selecting respiration, they assailed that function which is of 
the very first importance to the continuance of life, yet may 
be effectually arrested without leaving on the body any trace 
of violence. To breathe is a phrase perfectly synonymous 
with to live } to expire conveys the same idea as to die. The 
lungs are the pendulum of life. To touj^ them is to touch 
tlie moving principle by which the wholeWachinery is kept in 
action. Their functions cannot be deranged without causing 
danger, nor destroyed* without producing death. Now, it so 
happens that this primary and essential function is more easily 
destroyed than any other in the animal system. The least 
irregularity in our movements can disturb it, the slightest 
mental agitation can aimelerate or retard it. Every breeze 
which blows, every cloud which gathers, can modify its influence 
upon life. Hence more die through derangements in the respi- 
ratory apparatus, than from all other causes put together ; aivd 
were any other fact necessary to render this class of deaths 
more interesting, it would he the extreme difficulty of tracing 
them in every instance to their exciting cause. It is from 
repeated experiment and observations that it is here maintained, 
that the action of the lungs may be arrested in more ways 
than one, and life thereby extinguished, without leaving the 
anatomist the faintest chance of discovering the means by 
which it was accomplished. If the main-spring of a watch be 
touched, the whole machinery may be rendered motionless iu 
an instant, yet the most consummate artist shall be unable 
to detect Ui« source of the impediment ; and in a similar 
manner may the lungs be touebed, and the moving mechanism 
of the whole body be brought to rest, without leaving the 
faintest clue behinid by which the medical practitioner may be 
led to the cause of the derangement. It is indeed true, that 
tlie body by which Bislwp and Williams were detected was 
not wi^nt marks of injury ; and it is probable that some of 
the medical evidence given upon these murderers trial has 
betrayed the public into the belief that Burking cannot be 
performed without exposing the Burker to detection by the 
ft^fe of the anatmnist. But they may rest assured that there 
never was a more mistaken notion, Ihere is no reason to 
anspect the a/iutius of the madical evidence whioh was delivered 
upon that occasion* but at the same time there te as lit^ 
to doubt that tbU evidence waa most erroneous ut its 
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principles. The cause of death was principally, if hot wholly 
ascribed to the injuries on the neck, among the integuments 
of which about three ounces of blood were found effused, 
together with a small quantity which was found within the 
canal of the spinal column. • The existence of this blood was 
considered a proof demonstrative of violence having been 
inflicted upon the body of the boy, and the extent to which 
this blood had intermingled itself with the soft parts in the 
neck, was ascribed to its t\.uidity when it was effused. These 
two premises having been thus laid down, — the fact of the 
blood having been in a fluid state when it was effused, 
and the certainty of this effusion having depended upon 
violence, -the inference seemed natural, that this violence was 
inflicted before deatli, after which the blood is supposed to 
coagulate. But the gentleman who thus reasoiied should have 
known that in cases of sudden death the blood remains 
longer fluid than when life is gradually extinguished ; and 
that if any of the small vessels be ruptured while the body is 
still warm and supple, fluid blood may be effused in considerable 
quantity, and most obvious marks of violence may be pro- 
duced. Unless, therefore, it can be sliown at what time the 
violence was employed, the mere existence of effused blood, it 
matters not how extensive, is no proof whatever that death was 
induced by violence, much less is it a proof that such violence 
was intentional. But passing over this defect in the evidence 
alluded to, it was contended that the blood found within the 
canal of the spinal column was quite sufficient, by its pressure 
upon the spinal marrow, to extinguish life. Here again 
great error was committed ; for the truth of this position 
wholly depends upon the portion of the spinal marrow which was 
compressed. Unless the effused blood lay between the origin 
of the respiratory nerves and the brain, the immediate effect of 
its pressure would be palsy, not death ; but in the case in view 
the effused blood occupied a portion of the spinal canal which 
was considerably below the origin of the nerves in question. 
Without, therefore, interfering with that part of Bishop’s con- 
fession, in which the identity of the body offered for sale at the 
King’s College and that of the Italian Carlo Perrier was de- 
nied, there is reason for believing that this man spoke the truth, 
when he said that the marks of violence which appeared upon 
the neck, arose from the roughness with which the body was 
handled after death in folding it within the trunk, and had no 
connexion whatever with the cause of death. The object in 
making these observations is to prove, that no medical facts 
elicited during Bishop and Williamses trial, were sufficient to 
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establish the charge of murder; aud that no medical jurist, 
fundamentally acquainted with forensic medicine, would have 
condemned them upon the pure principles of his science. In 
this instance, at least, the fallacy of circumstantial evidence is 
strikingly illustrated. Had not the intemperate rapacity of these 
wretches urged them to convert into merchandize the fruits of 
their midnight labour before the body had stiffened find the 
blood coagulated, there is little doubt that their career might 
have been prolonged, and that the first link of the chain of 
evidence, by which they were ultimately brought to confess the 
truth, would have escaped detection. 

The writer of tfiis has had the curiosity to visit the midnight 
haunt of these desperate men, and to examine the dimensions 
of the well in which they immersed their victims while under 
the influence of the soporific draught ; and nothing can be 
conceived more artfully adapted to their purpose. Being 
about eight feet in depth, and only a foot and a half in 
width, the unfortunate being, who was once immersed, had 
not the slightest chance of extricating himself from certain 
death ; and the extreme narrowness of the barrel into which 
he was thus put, effectually prevented him from employing 
any exertion, which might have left marks of injury upon his 
body after he was drowned. The method which Burke em- 
ployed to suppress the breathing required considerable force, 
and left upon the person vestiges of violence ; but the preparative 
potion, which Bishop’s victim was lured to swallow, prostrated 
the energies of both bo(ly and mind, and delivered over to his 
power an unconscious and unresisting mass, to undergo, in 
silent helplessness, the last process of submersion. 

If, then, it be really certain that any number of lives may be 
extinguished without exposing the murderer to the slightest 
hazard ; — if any amount of life may be destroyed in the very 
streets and lanes of our towns and cities, without leaving coro- 
ner or anatomist the faintest trace of the cause of death if 
all this can be done by an organized and settled system, ^d 
without any decided danger to the parties domg ff».by what 
security does any one human being breathing hold his lile, so 
long as such men are not only permitted, but legally encouraged 
in their traffic? Is there a single individual in existence, 
who may not become their victim ? Can health, or strength, 
or watchfulness protect us? Are we for one moment m 
perfect safety, either by day or night ? The law Joes n^ 
defend us while living, and science cannot extract justice from 
our remains when dead. So long as the human body maintains 
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a price in the market, the Barker may walk at large in the glare 
of day, and in the face of science. So long as human flesh can 
be converted, like beef or mutton, into gold, all lawyers and all 
anatomists may be defied to put him down. The Barker knows 
full well that his killing process can only be detected when 
clumsily performed. He is not to be informed, that while exhu>- 
mationViontinues to be practised, external injuries mustoccasion- 
ally be sustained by the stolen body during the processof disinter- 
ment, and that therefore even a fair exterior is not essential to the 
safety of his system. He is aware that the body which is pur- 
chased by the anatomist, is bought for the purposes of medical 
science, not for those of a court of justice ; and he knows that 
to make safety doubly safe, he can, if necessary, extinguish 
life without leaving a trace of injury upon his dead. Continue, 
then, your premium to murder, and there will be no lack of 
murderers. Every resurrectionist, whom you have educated, is 
a murderer in principle, and will become one in practice if his 
trade require it. Continue the temptation to him to violate with 
connivance your law which says, he shall not steal, and he will 
treat with as little ceremony your law which says, he shall not 
kill. Fill your church-yard with your mort-safes, your locks, your 
bolts, and he will seek his prey among your streets and in your 
houses. Seal up the sepulchre which contains your dead (mild- 
ren, and he will steal into the apartment which contains your 
living ones. 


Akt, XIV . — Some Memorials of John Hampden, kis Parly and his 
Times. By Lord Nugent.— 5J vols. Royal 8vo. London. Murray. 
1833. 

T is somewhat strange, that in an age in which every * P. P. 
clerk of this parish ’ thinks proper to rake up and lay befwe 
the public the paltry and uninteresting incidents of bis obecwe 
and useless life, or at least leaves that office to be performed for 
him by some kind and confidential friend, — there should have 
appeared no attempt to tell the story of the life of the illustrious 
John Hampden. True it is, that the materials for such an 
undertaking, at least those which are easily accessible, are 
scanty. We are therefore glad that Lord Nu^nt's book has at 
last made its appearance, since his Lordship, uom his connexioa 
with Hampden’s native county, possessed superbr faeilities for 
the execution ef the task. 

Lord Nugent’s book is written throughout in a spirit of 
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extraordinary impartiality— indeed so much so, that some 
persons will perhaps be inclined to say, that he treats some of 
the opposite party with more lenity than it would be possible 
for a man to exercise towards them, whose deep and earnest 
devotion to his own cause, the caufee to wit of liberty, of liberal 
principles, and liberal policy, was grounded on the firm and 
thorough conviction of reason. We however are byno^means 
disposed to quarrel with his Lordship’s book on that account. 
On the contrary, we hail it with pleasure as a production which, 
like every other of the same kind possessing claims to the 
attention of the general reader, will do much go^ by separating 
truth from the error, and what is worse, the falsehood, with 
which it has been mixed* up and confounded ; and the benefits 
resulting therefrom, both to the small and great vulgar, will not 
be the less for the fact, that the said truths come to tliem 
expounded by a person who writes Lord before his name. 

We quote the following observations as conveying an idea of 
the spirit in which Lord Nugent considered that such a work 
ought to be written. 

* And, by even the writers in these times in which we live, the history 
of Charles and of his Parliaments seems as though it were fated never 
to be approached but as a contested field on which the battles of liberty 
and prerogative were to be in dispute still and for ever. Nor is this 
all;— each particular character is considered as it were a vantage 
ground to be fiercely assailed or obstinately maintained ; and as each, 
iu its turn, surrenders to the assault, or repels it, the victorious parly 
sends up a cry of triumph as though the flag of a great cause were 
planted upon the outwork of an enemy. The lapse of almost two 
centuries has scarcely mitigated this spirit ; and every historian, who 
will deal truly, must own, as he proceeds, how hartl it is to quell this 
spirit in himself, and how doubtful he must be, in the end, whether lie 
have succeeded in the first moral duty which he has deliberately under- 
taken,that of being, to the utmost of his power, impartial. The safest 
way to form his judgement of disputed facts, and especially of disputed 
characters, is to rely rather on the admissions of adverse than on tlic 
assertions of friendly parties ; and, above all, he must remember, in 
his endeavour to unravel the truth, that many more passions were at 
work in those times unfairly to break down reputations than unde- 
servedly to extol them.’ — vol. ii. p. 26 . 

The first chapter of his book, or ' Part the First,’ as Lord 
Nugent somewhat quaintly terms it, is devoted to the reign 
of James the 1st ; and though he has certainly done something 
towards removing tlie curtain which the advocates of passive 
obedience and divine right have cast over the deformities of 
that V in g an d his court,—* and though Mr. Brodie aqd others 
have done iiiore» — much still remmas to be performed, in order 
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that the British Solomon and his courtly and priestly myrmidons 
may be exhibited to posterity in their true colours. We do not 
think that ample justice has ever yet been done to the vices of 
that reign — vices which equalled, if they did not exceed, those 
of some of the worst RoiAan emperors, and the worst kings 
which the Valois and Bourbon race, fertile in such productions, 
has exhibited to the wonder and execration of the world. And 
yet, to such a degree has the truth been disguised or perverted, 
that the smatterers in history, whose ratio to those who are 
versed in it, or indeed have penetrated at all below the surface, 
may well be termed in the language of algebra a ratio of in- 
definitely greater inequality, are utterly ignorant of it. Indeed 
it is only by having recourse to books^that are neither common 
nor popular, that a glimpse of the truth is to be obtained. But 
he who has read those books may well say with Mr. Brodie, 
* It is impossible to read Heylin’s Life oi Laud, and Laud’s 
Diary, with his prayers for Buckingham, Racket’s Life of 
Williams, some letters in the Cabala, &c., nay, some passages 
in Clarendon, without insuperable loathing. One feels as it 
were transported to an unwholesome region, whose baleful 
influence has rooted out the honest instincts of our nature, and 
left abject baseness to usurp the name of virtue .^ — IHistory of 
the British Empire, vol, ii. p. 20.] We read, and wonder, and 
ask ourselves, could such things be ? and in our own cmarter of 
the globe— nay, in our very native country — in this England, 
whose men and whose women we have been so often told, are 
the foremost men and women of all this world— and in an age 
within two centuries of our own? Could it be, that the unmanly 
and blaspheming miscreant calling himself by divine right a 
king, so deficient in every quality that could command the 
respect of the just, the wise, the generous, or the valiant — 
could it be, that this imbecile and flagitious being, and 
his wretched minions, should dare to beard a whole people, 
though it were a people endowed with the most moderate 
portion of virtue, sense, and courage ever allotted to men? 
Surely, when we read such portions of our annals, instead of 
admiring the virtue and venerating the wisdom of our boasted 
forefathers, we may proudly exclaim, in the imperishable lan- 
guage of the greatest poet of old, 

Toi Traripiov fcey’ dfieiyoyeg ev^ofieff elyai,^ 

But perhaps the most disgraceful feature in this reign, and 
one which su^asses any thing of the kind to be met with in the 
annals of priestly and aristocratic baseness, is the behaviour of 

♦ ^ We take the liberty to think ourselves considerably better than our 
ancestors** • 
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the churchmen. Could those men fail to perceive the difference 
between the precepts of that religion of which they called them- 
selves the ministersi and the practice of the imbruted wretch 
whom Laud so often designates as 'of blessed memory/ and , 
whom Neile, bishop of Lincoln and afterwards of Durham, 
Laud’s friend and patron, who, like his protege, was distin-* 
guished for the 'arts which cause to rise,’ olasphemously 
termed * the breath of our nostrils ? ’ In how different 
a light the leaders of the Puritans beheld the precepts of their 
religion, and the practice of their princes ana grandees, Lord 
Nugent shows in the following eloquent passage. 

' They had added fo their rigid morals a noble and simple vigour ; 
— " They had put on/* says Sidney, " the athletick habit of liberty for 
" the contest /‘—they had made the laws of God the study of their 
lives 1 — they found them often in conflict with those of their rulers 
they made their choice, and solemnly appealed to the issue of battle, 
as men who thoroughly believed themselves especially designed 
" To some great work, His glory, 

And people’s safety*.’* 

And many, who before had looked with doubt and fear upon the 
very name of liberty, now made proclamation of it with their lips, 
inscribed it, and " God with Us,” upon their banners to challenge 
lawless prerogative 3 and, having drawn their swords in it’s behalf, 
sheathed them not untill they had made what long had been a bye- 
word and a grievous jest, their leading cry to victory.* — ^vol. ii. p. 173, 

Does not there appear to be some incongruity between the 
two following passages in Lord Nugent’s work ? 

' Mr. Hume, however inconclusive the argument which he founds 
upon it, is surely right in this position — that, of the two great con- 
tending principles of these times, it was the popular spirit which first 
encroached upon the prerogative, and not the prerogative on liberty. 

It is clear that, in exact proportion to the improvement in the 
intelligence, and consequently in the manners of a people, their 
influence in government will, and ouf^t to increase. A wise prince 
would have perceived that this tendency was not to be rudely 
thwarted, and would have bent his policy to meet with grace the 
growing genius and demands of the times.’ — vol. i. p. 15. 

' This, however, is to be observed of the testimony of Clarendon : 
up to the time of the LongFarliament, the whole course of his narrative 
and reasoning are against the King: afterwards, uniformly in his 
favour. Upon the evidence then of him, who, of all men, wrote on 
these matters with his affections the most strongly bound to the cause 
of Charles, it is clear, with respect to the often agitated question of 
" Which party gave the provocation/* that the course of aggression 
was begun by Charles.’— vol. ii. p. 114». * 


* Samson Agonistea. 
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The phenomena* seem capable of being explained without 
having recourse to the extremes of either theory, witfiout sup-* 
posing the people then much more turbulent and impatient of 
kingly sway than formerly, or the Stuarts much more tyran- 
nical and encroaching than the Tudors. One thing is certain-— ^ 
that the Tudors, whatever might be their faults, (and like those 
of all human beings entrusted with too much power, they were 
many and great) had sense and discretion to a degree far &yond 
what the wretched Stiiayt dynasty could boast of. These 
qualities enabled them to perceive how far they might presume 
upon their sulnects’ patient endurance, and to respect the 
boundary at which the voice of the people said * thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.’ Their history abounds with 
instances of this. The same discretion forbade them to talk 
the nonsense of ' divine right,’ which it was reserved for 
that Solomon redivivus James I. to propound to a grateful 
world. And a strange mode did that sapient sceptre-bearer 
adopt of proving his point, a mode which proves exactly the 
converse of his proposition, as the reader will discover, if he 
chooses to peruse his ‘ Trew Law of Free Monarchies.’ The 
consequence was, that, (to use the words of Bolingbroke 
respecting Elizabeth, quoted by Lord Nugent) though fond of 
their prerogative, they * took care that it should never be 
grievous, or, that if it was so upon some occasions to particular 
persons, it should appear, by the occasions themselves, and by 
the manner of exercising it, specious to the public’*'.’ 

The flatterers of Kings have in all ages told them that they 
resemble and represdlit the Divinity — and will continue to tell 
them so as long as human beings are governed by the same 
moral laws. But it was then that men began to hear more 
frequently and more systematically of the ‘divine right of 
Kings ’ — one of the most impudent forgeries which king- 
craft and priestcraft hav^^eviscd, and their insolence and 
effrontery ever attempted m impose upon the credulity of 
mankind. It is the more important that some notice should be 
taken of this, since, although perhaps few, even of the most 
zealous champions of the above dogma, would have the boldness 
and effrontery to advance it openly in the present day, it is very 
frequently brought forward under a somewhat moaified form. 
We never hear of the commission of any act of kingly 
injustice, insolence, and oppression, which is not pretended to 
be sanctioned in some way or other by ‘ Divine Providence.’ 
If a successful soldier or two, and a few despots, released for 

a seasoii from the dread of something which ere while— 

* Remarks on English History. 
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* Disastroud twilight shed 
On half the nations^ and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs/— 

see meet in their wisdom and power, and for their highnesses 
amusement, to set up a small king or two to help them to rule 
the nations— lo ! the foundations of his throne are laid, and 
that throne is established— and he is stuck up in it-^all by 
‘ Divine Providence ' — and if peradventure the nations getting 
tired of him should attempt to pull^him down, it is treason^ 
sacrilege — a sinning against the decrees of * Divine Provi- 
dence. Now, with submission, it appears that all this 
proceeds upon the very gratuitous assumption that ‘Divine 
Providence’ cares som^hing about the small despots above 
mentioned — and in a word, prefers them to popular and free 
governments ; the unsoundness of which position there will, 
we imagine, be very little difficulty in making clear to the 
meanest capacity; more especially when we consider the 
assistance which, an able, learned, and royal author in attempt- 
ing to prove the contrary proposition, has afforded us on this 
point, by quoting the very words of Divine Providence itself, 
which are as explicit as need be. 

The author alluded to above, is King James, the British 
Solomon, as his bishops called him ; and the work of his to 
which we more immediately refer, is ‘ The Trew Law of Free 
Monarchies : or, the Reciprock and mutuall duetie betwixt A 
Free King And His naturall Subiects.’ Having briefly ex- 
pounded what he conceives to be the relation which the King 
bears to his ‘ lieges,’ the kingly penman^proceeds to the other 
branch of this ‘ mutuall and reciprock band,’ ‘ the ground 
whereof,’ he says, ‘ I take out of the words of Samuel, dited 
by Gods Spirit, when God had giuen him commandement to 
heare the peoples voice in choosing and annointing them a King. 
And because that place of Scripture^ing well vnderstood, is so 
pertinent for our purpose, 1 haue fnsert herein the very words 
of the Text.’ 

‘ 9 Now therefore hearken to their voice : howbeit yet testifle 
vnto them, and shew them themaner of the King, that shall raigne 
ouer them. 

^ 10 So Samuel toldc all the wordes of the Lord vnto the people 
that asked a King of him. 

‘11 And he said. This shall be the maner of the King that shall 
raigne oner you: he will take your sonnes, and appoint them to his 
Charets, and to be his horsemen, and some shall rupne before his 
Charet. • 

‘ 12 Also, hee will make them his captaines ouer thousands, and 
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captaincs oucr fifties^ and to eare his ground^ and to reape his 
haruest^ and to make instruments of warre^ and the things that serue 
for his cbarets : 

' 1 S Hee will also take your daughters^ and make them Apothicariesj 
and Cookes> and Bakers. 

^ And hec will take youi^ fields^ and your vineyards^ and your 
best Oliue trecs^ and glue them to his seruants. 

^ 15 ' And he will take tlie tenth of your seed, and of your Vineyards, 
and giue it to his Eunuches, and to his seruants. 

' 16 And he will take your men^scruants, and your maid-seruants, 
and the chiefe of your yong men, and your asses, and put them to his 
worke. 

* 17 He will take the tenth of your sheepc and ye shall be his 
seruants. 

* 18 And ye shall cry out at that day, because of your King, whom 
ye haue chosen you : and the Lord God will not liearc you at that day. 

^ 19 But the people would not hearc the voice of Samuel, but did 
say : Nay, but there shalbe a King oner vs. 

' 20 And we also will be like all other Nations, and our King shall 
iudge vs, and goe out before vs, and fight our battels 
James's Works, p. 191. Folio. 1616. Mus. Brit. 

Behold, then, the origin of 

^ The right divine of Kings to govern wrong.* 

The Jews had before lived under a comparatively free and just 
government, but, in their obstinacy and self-willedness, they 
demanded to be like other nations, and to have a king to judge 
them and go out before them, and fight their battles. The 
Deity is represented as having used every argument to dissuade 
them from such a iKhrse, and as the argument most likely 
to come home to their breasts, to have set before them a vivid 
portrait of the injuries and hardships they would have to endure 
from the king they demanded with such clamour. It must 
have been by a strange obliquity of understanding, that James 
could attempt to draw frorHMhis an argument in favour of the 
divine right of despotism. He infers from the above, that kings 
have a divine right to do unto their subjects all that is there 
enumerated ; and further, that, since the godly kings of the 
Jews did all that, and more also, without any rebellion being 


* The misuse of Scripture was in a most signal manner turned against 
this man’s sou. Some of the regicides fortifieu their minds in giving their 
voices for his death, by such passages as the following Blood deiileth 
the land, the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein, but 
by the blood of ^litn that shed it.” Numbers, c. xxxv. v. 33. See Ludlow. 
James 8ajd,his son would have enough of parliamentary impeachments ; he 
might have added he would have enough of quoting Scripture. 
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encouraged by the prophets against them> they are accountable 
to no human power for their actions. 

* Now then, since the erection of this Kingdome and Monarchie 
among the Jewes, and the law thereof .may, and ought to bee a paternc 
to all Christian and well founded Monarchies, as beeing founded by 
God himselfej who by his Oracle, and out of his ownc mouth gaue the 
law thereof : what liberty can broiling spirits, and rebellious minds 
cli^ime iustly to against any Christian Monarchie 5 since they can claime 
to no greater libertie bn their part, nor [/Ann] the people of God 
might haue done, and no greater tyranny was euer executed by any 
Prince or tyrant, whom they can obiect, nor [than\ was here fore- 
warned to the people of God, (and yet all rebellion countermanded 
vnto them) if tyrannizing ouer mens persons, sonnes, daughters and 
seruants 3 redacting noble houses, and men, and women of noble 
blood, to slauish and seruilc offices 5 and extortion, and spoile of their 
lands and goods to the princes ovvne priuate vse and commoditie, and 
of his courteours, and seruants, may be called a tyrannic ? 

' And that this proposition grounded v|)on the Scripture, may the 
more clearcly appeare to be trew by the practise oft prooued in the 
same bookc, w^^ueuer reacle, that euer the Prophets perswaded the 
people to reh^lT against the Prince, how wicked soeucr he was.* — 
King James. Idl p. 199, 

A goodly pattern to all Christian and well-founded monarchies? 
We see, then, how much the argument in. favour of the divine 
right of kings, drawn from the expressed will of the divinity, is 
worth. The Lord had expressly declared his opinion to be 
against the monarch ical/orm of government altogether; and as tc 
his not encouraging the Jews to rebel their kings, bad as 

they were, even if this were true, it pro^' nothing, since those 
rude and ignorant men were not likely to improve their condition, 
bad as it was, by the disorders of incessant rebellion. But the 
fact is not so. For God, by his prophets, repeatedly deposed 
bad kings, and altogether changed the line of succession, in 
order to show to the kings even o#%hat day, that they were to 
enjoy their high office only qud/n diu se hene gesserinf, thus 
doing exactly what the comparatively enlightened people of 
these later and (to speak correctly) more mature, though, 
perhaps, not yet hoary ages, are now beginning to do, and wnat 
the bedarkened people of those early and infant ages of the 
world, which, by a strange sophism, are usually denominated 
' venerable antiquity,’ were incapable of doing for themselves. 
So that, altogether^ nothing could have gone more completely 
against the royal logician, than the argument on which he has 
mainly founded his theory of the divine and indefeisibl^ right of 
kings*. • 

* James wouldlTave found mord proof in H^mer, than in Holy Writ, of the 
OL. XYI.— Westminster Review. ? xr 
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It is curious and interesting, and must at the same time be 
highly gratifying to every lover not only of rational liberty but 
of sound argument and common sense, to observe the difierent 
use made of the above passage of Scripture by one of our 
earliest constitutional lawyers. Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief 
Justice^ and Lord High Chancellor of England, under King 
Henry VI, in his work on * the Difference between an absolute 
and limited monarchy/ or, as he terms it, ' the Difference 
between Dominium Regale and Dominium Poliiicum et Regale */ 
has the following passage : — 

^ The Children of Ysraell, as saith Saynt ThomcTs, after that God had 
chosyn them, in Popnlum peculiarem, et Pegnum Sacerdotale, were 
rnlidbyhym under Jugs [Judges^, Regaliter etPolUice-, unto the 
tyme that they desyryd to have a king, as than had al the Gentylys, 
which we cal Panyins, that had a Kyng, a Man, that reynyd on them 
Regaliter tantmu With which desyer God was gretly ofFendyd, as wel 
for their Folye, as for their Unkyndness; that sitlien they had a 
Kyng, which was God, that reynid upon them Politykly and Royally, 
and yet would chaunge hym for a Kyng, a very Man, that would reyne 
upon them only Royally. And therefore God manasyd [jnenaced^ 
them, and made them to be fcaryd, with Thonders and other ferefuU 
thyngs, from the Ilcvyn. And whan they would not leve their foly, 
tile desyer, he chargyd the Prophetc Samuell to declare unto them, 

divine origin, as well as the divine riffht, of kings, and also of the favour 
which they find in the si^ht of the deity. 

We find’ paswn the different cases of * 

'^ove-iiourished Kings. 

Also 

iSarAitr;, Srf Zs»f ifhhixiv. Iliad »• 279. 

The sceptre-bearing king, to whom Jupiter has given honour. 

And 

®vfM$ H fiiymQ wtI 

Ttfih U Ifn, I Mfirisra Ztvg, Iliad 0\ 196. 

Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour springs j 
Be>varc ! for dreadful is the wrath of kings.*— 

The following is Dainm's explanation of the word est 

generalis titnlus inagni regis, h Jove nutritus, Jovis alumnus, van Gotiet 
g'Hwlen^hy the grace of God].— Damin. Lexicon Graecum. 

* ^ 1/ier be two kynds of Kyngdomys, of the which that one ys a 
Lordship, callid in Latyne, Dominium Regale, and that other is callid, thmi^ 
nium Palitivum Sf Regale. And they dyversen, in that the first may rale 
his People Ijy such Lawys as he maky th hyraself ; and therefore he may set 
upon them Talys, and other Impositions, such as he wyl hymselfr without 
their Assent. TJie secund may not rule hys People, by otner Lawys than 
such as th6y asseiiteu unto } and therefor he may set upon them non Im- 
positions without their own Assent.'— 77/t* Difference beheeen an Absolute 
and J/miled Monarchy. By Sir John Fortescue, Kt. pp. 1. 2,3. Mas. Brit* 
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the liaw of such a Kyng as they askyd ; which amongs other 
ihyngs said^ that he would take from them their Londs and Goods, 
and gyfe them to hys Servaunts ; and also set their Children in his 
Works and Labours^ and do to them^ such other many hannfull 
thyngs, as in the eighth Chapiter of the Rrst Bokc of Kyngs, it may 
appere. Whereas before that tyme, while they were rulyd only*by God, 
Royally and Politykly, under Jugs, hyt was not lefull to any Man, 
for to take from them any of their Goods, or to grieve their Children 
that had not offiendyd. Whereby it may appere that in thooseDays, 
Regimen Politicum Regale, was dystyngwyd, h Regimine tanium 
Regalu And that it.was better to the People to be ruld, Politykly and 
Royally, than to be rulld, only Royally ‘‘•'Z 

It may here be adefed, that as it was the object of King 
James’s book to show the species of monarchy which prevailed 
among the Jews, and which Fortescue calls Regimen Regale, or 
absolute monarchy, to be good, and the great purpose of his life 
to persuade his subjects tnat the English government was no 
other than this ; so was it the object of Fortescue’s book to 
show this sort of government to be bad, and to show moreover 
that the English government was not this, an absolute, but a 
limited monarchy t* 

In the second part Lord Nugent enters upon the reign of 
Charles L, and upon the consideration of the primary causes of 
those disputes between him and his parliament, which ended 
in the memorable civil war, styled by Clarendon the great 
rebellion. There is on^j distinguishing feature of this great 
struggle, upon which, as it has not, as far as has fallen under 
our (mservation, been noticed by Lord Nugent, we may be 
allowed to hazard a few remarks. 

In comparing the great names by which a portion of 
the seventeenth century of English history has been immor- 
talized, with those which with ‘ yards of speeches’ attached to 
them, now fill the eye and ear of" nations, and may be expected, 
perhaps with justice, to immortalize the nineteenth, we are 
struck with the following contrast. Of the latter, many, we might 
say most, are sprung from the people. Of the former, we do 
not think there will be found a single name that does not belong 
to the aristocracy, the nobility, or gentry. And in the circum- 


• pp, S. 4. 6. 

+ A parallel instaace which most remarkably shows to what different 
uses the same things be put, presents itself. ‘ Kings,* says Heylyn, 
the churchman, * are God's Deputies on Earth, and like him, love a\ 
chearfkU Gher/—Life of Laud. lo68. p. 184. * Forc’d cohseoradons,’ says 
Milton, the republican, ‘ out of another mans estate are no l^ettcr than 
forced vowes ; hateful to God, who loves a ohearful Considerations 

touching the likeliest means to remove hirelings out of the church. 1659. 
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stances of the times — in the point which the progress of civilita- 
tion had then attained — will be discovered the cause of this; 
Those circumstances had given to the gentry of England the 
secure possession of their persons, and to a certain, and Ot)ly to 
a certain extent (as the tax of ship-money and the judicial 
sentence in that cause against Hampden showed), of their 
property. Now on this imperfect security of their property, the 
question rests. For such ^imperfect security implies the want 
of political power. And it was the struggle necessary to be 
gone throiign in order to acquire that political power, that called 
forth their energies, and made them what* they really were, 
the leaders, not only of their countrymen^, but of mankind, in the 
career of freedom and civilization. It would be invidious to 
compare the class, either of country gentlemen or of lawyers, of 
the seventeenth century, with the same class of the nineteenth. 
When we name John Hampden, Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Sir Henry Vane — Cecil, Bacon, Coke, Pym, as 
belonging to the former period, and ask what are the meh of 
the latter period whom we are to compare with them, we have 
done enough. The same circumstances that in the seventeenth 
century rendered those men the leaders of their countrymen, 
are still in opemtion, but they now operate upon another class. 
The former classes have long possessed all that they desired, 
and probably more than they would have desired, had they 
known how to ask *good gifts' for themselves and their 
children. Those circumstances that once formed them to lead 
the vanguard of civilisation, are now forming others. If exer- 
tion is necessary to give developement, and strength, and hard- 
ness to the corporeal frame of man, exertion of a corresponding 
kind is no less indispensable to perform the same office on 
man’s intellectual system. The acquisition of all those rare and 
noble qualities that entitle one man to command his fellows,-— 
the strenuous and unwearied contention — the sagacious, and 
at the same time stern and unshrinking adaptation of honest 
means to honourable ends — the fierce struggle in a cause which 
they who struggle consider sacred— the * nights of study, and 
laborious days these, like all things human, are of course 
sought after and honoured by those who feel they want them— - 
neglected and despised by those who fancy they want them 
not. And the laborious life of the former is pernapa not Ifess 
enviable, than the luxurious one of the latter — 

For the pleasure of the race 
f And the fury of the chace. 

Oh ! these can make 
E’ei\ dark toil take 
A hue 08 bright as cherub’s face. 
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It will appear from what has been already said, that this 
great struggle was not one between the king and the people, 
but between the king and the aristocracy. The character both 
of that aristocracy and of the struggle in question, will be 
explained far better than we could hope to explain it in any 
equal number of words, in the following noble answer of the par- 
liament to the charge in the king’s Declaration, ' that they have 
indeavoured to raise an implacable hatred between the Gentry 
and Commonalty of the kingdome.^ 'They conceive it Hhey 
say, ' a Charge of a strange nature*that they should indeavour 
to raise the hatred of the Commonalty against themselves. For 
so it must follow, ^nlesse the Contrivers of that Declaration will 
deny Uie Parliament tp be Gentlemen. But though we know 
[say they] well, there are too many of the Gentry of th s 
Kingdome, who, to satisfie the lusts of their owne ambition, are 
content to sell their birth-right, to render themselves and their 
posterity to perpetuall slavery, and to submit themselves to any 
arbitrary ana unlimited power of Government, so they^raay for 
their owne time pertake of that power, to trample and insult 
over others ; Yet we are certaine that there are many true hearted 
Gentlemen who are ready to lay downe their lives and fortunes 
(and of late have given ample testimony thereof) for maintenance 
of their Laws, Liberties, and Religion, with whom, and others of 
their resolution, we shall be ready to live and dye*.' . How just 
the description of those political prodigals who squander away 
the liberties of their posterity, 'so they may, for their own 
time,' riot in the luxury of unlimited and irresponsible power ! 

Lord Nugent [vol. i. p. 81.] seems to take for granted the 
truth of the accusation made against Laud, of altering, or 
at least attempting to alter, the form of the coronation oath at 
the coronation of Charles I. He says, ' at the coronation, an 
attempt was made by Laud, then bishop of Bath and Wells, 
officiating as dean of Westminster, to alter the form of engage- 
ment pronounced by the king. Endeavours were made to 
reconcile the country to the omission of a phrase, ' qaas vulgus 
elegerit leges, ^ acknowledging the legislative power of parliament, 
^nd to the insertion of another, which hinted at a dispensing 
power in the crown, * salvo prerogalivo regally Laud was at 
Cpn3iderable pains to show+ that he did not alter the coronation 
0 ^ at. the coronation of Charles I. ; in short, that the oath was 
UOt ^tered. If this was the case, why was the 'English 
pontifical,' that was to be approved by that convocation that 

• May’s History of the Parlkment. Book iii. p. 28. • 

t See his History of his Troubles and Try ak— also Heylyn’s J^ife of Laud, 
p, 441* fob Lond. 1668i 
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met in April 1640, to contain ' the form and manner of his 
majesty’s late coronation, to serve for a perpetual standing rule 
on the like occasions ?’ This is not positive proof that it had 
been altered, but it is presumptive. Otherwise — and if what 
Laud affirmed be true,— why should the form used at Charles’s 
and not at Jameses be specified as that which was to stand 
as a model to all posterity ? 

There is a certain class of writers of history, who bear the 
same relation to historians worthy of the name, that the authors 
of those unhealthy and eihasculated productions which; the 
puffs of their publishers ever and anon inform us, ' are pro- 
ducing a tremendous sensation in certain • circles,’ bear to 
such novelists as Le Sage, Fielding,^ or Scott. Historical 
writers of this kind fix upon some great action and some 
illustrious name, and by dint of an epithet here, an insinuation 
there, and now and then a bold assertion or two, contrive 
occasionally to leave a part of their slime, even as certain creeping 
things mark their obscure path upon earth, upon some of the 
noblest deeds and brightest characters of history. In this way 
an attempt has lately been made to insinuate away the 
characters of Hampden and Pym. The following is the calumny 
of Hampden : 

^ I have been informed of papers, in the possession of a family of 
the highest, respectability, which will shew that Hampden had long 
lived in a state of civil warfare with his neighbour, the Sheriff of the 
County. They mutually harassed each other. It is probable that these 
papers may relate to quarrels about levying tiie sixpence in the pound 
on Hampden’s estate, for which he was assessed. It is from the 
jealousy of Truth that we are anxious to learn whether the sixpence 
was refiiscd out of pique to liis old enemy and neighbour the Sheriff> 
or from the purest, unmixed^ patriotism.’* 

, And the following is Lord Nugent’s triumphant refutation 
of it. 

' It is not often that to imputations so insinuated a negative cau 
be proved 5 — but in this case it may. Sir Peter Temple was the Sheriff 
whose official act it was to enforce this ill-founded demand, and to 
whom, in this matter, Hampden was opposed, and on whose writ the 
issue was tried. His papers and correspondence are at Stowe, and 
1 have carefully examined them. There is not, in that collectioni the 
shadow of evidence of any private pique or quarrel 1 nor does the 
Sheriff, nor do those before whom the case came to trial, nor does 
Lord Clarendon, or any other writer equally unfavourably disposed 
toward Hampden, impute or apfiear to suspect any such motive/— 
vob i. p. 22,5. 

The Bade writer thus deals with Pym. 'One would 
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wished that the man whose character has incurred the taint of 
a suspicion of having taken a heavy bribe from a French 
minister, had been graced with purer hands.’ He modestly adds 
in a note, ' I write this down from recollection, and cannot 
immediately recover my authority.’ 

The following passage from Lord Clarendon is his authority, the 
words printed in Italics, which the University of Oxford has 
at last thought fit to restore, being a specimen of the improve- 
ment which Clarendon’s work uiSlervvent in the hands of its 
editors ; * And some said boldly, and [an obscure person or 
two^ have since affirmed it, as upon their knowledge, that 
received four thousand pounds from that French 
minister to hinder that supply to Spain*.’ If Pym was really 
in the habit of receiving such bribes, he must have been a 
most outrageous spendthrift, since he died so shamefully poor 
as not to leave enough to bury him. 

The great cause of ship-money has been so often, and so ably 
discussed, that it will not be necessary to re-state here any of 
the arguments made use of on either side. The result even, is 
too well known to require particular notice. 

The following description of Hampden’s pursuits and bis 
dwelling-place, must be interesting to every Englishman, what- 
ever his party in politics may be : 

During the whole of the three last eventful years of his life, which 
were now beginning, his mind, which, before, had been occasionally 
applied to unconnected pursuits, was, without intermission, employed 
in that uniform course of publick service, to which his great duties, 
and his own deep sense of them, now wholly bound him. Never 
inactive, he had hitherto divided his time between the business of 
Parliament, the study of books, and the amusements, as well as the 
useful occupations, of a country life. As a magistrate, he had borne 
a diligent shiire in the local affairs of his countyf ; but he had abo 
found leisure for indulging himself in ' an exceeding prepenseness to 
field sports,’ and in the embellishment of his paternal estate, of 
which he was very fond. When, therefore, he finally abandoned all 
these pursuits and habits of social ease, which his temper, and talents, 
and the mild virtues of his domestick character, so much inclined and 
fitted him to enjoy, the motive must have been powerful, and the 
sacrifice great. 

^ From this time till his death, except at some few haisty intervals, 
when business of publick concern called him from the Parliament, from 
the council, or from the camp, he never again returned to that home 
to which the remembrances of his youth, his studies, his pleasures, 

* Hist. Rebellion, vol. I, p. 493, * Oxf. 1826, 

t Of his indust^ la these particulars, there are abundant traces in the 
MS. coUectioa at Stowe. , 
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and. the blameless happiness of tranquil hours, liad so strongly 
attached him. 

^ His mansion still remains. It stands away from both the prin- 
cipal roads which pass through Buckinghamshire, at the back of that 
chalky range of the Chilterns which bounds, on one side, the vale of 
Aylesbury. Tlie scenery which immediately surrounds it, from its 
seclusion, little known, is of singular beauty; opening upon a ridge 
which commands a very extensive view over several counties, and 
diversified by dells, cloathcd with a natural growth of box, juniper, 
and beech. What has once been the abode of such a man can never 
but be interesting from the associations which belong to it. But, 
even forgetting these, no one, surely, who has heart or taste for the 
charm of high breezy hills, and green glades enclosed within the 
shadowy stillness of ancient woods, and avenues leading to a house 
on whose walls the remains of the different styles of architecturc, 
from the early Norman to tlie Tudor, are still partly traced through 
the deforming innovations of the eighteenth century, — no one, 
surely, can visit the residence of Hampden, and not do justice to the 
love which it’s master bore it, and to that stronger feeling which could 
lead him from such a retirement to the toils and perils to which, 
thenceforth, he entirely devoted hiinself.*— vol. i. p. 285. 

We make a short quotation, which is, hmyever, full of meaning, 
from the famous Buckinghamshire petition, presented to the 
Houses by about (our thousand freeholders, who had ridden up 
from their county, to shew their affection to the cause of the 

P arliament, and to the person of Hampden, their representative. 

’hey complained 'of a malignant faction, whereby the perfecting 
of a reformation is hindered ; the endeai^ours of the House of 
Commons in great part successless ; our dangers grown upon 
us by reiterated plots ; Ireland lost by protracted counsels, &c.' 

Respecting the small scale on which, throughout the civil 
wars, operations were carried. Lord Nugent makes the following 
just and beautiful observations : — 

No trifling cause of admiration, that the powerful lessons of liberty 
have sprung up into ripeness, and been reaped, and stored up, even by 
other nations, from a germ like that of the Grecian Republics, or the 
Commonwealth of England. He who contemplates, without emotion, 
the victorious progress of mighty empires, may yet feel some enthu- 
siasm when, standing in a rocky pass dark with pine and plane trees, 
or on a small sandy plain broken only by a few rude and shapeless 
hillocks, he is told, — '' Here Grecian freedom bled, to die, but not to be 
" subdued, — this isThermopylai j — ^here she triumphed, — youjire among 
" the graves of Marathon.” Then, though but the ploughman be seen on 
Chalgrove now,-— though the names of Birmingham, and Coventry,and 
Gloucester, he no inore known but by the peaceful contests of busy 
trade, with all its powers and all its enterprise, — though a few hours 
of journey suffice to carry us frojn the opening tp the concluding scene. 
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•—from Oxford where Charles held his court, to where last he 
grappled with his subjects at Naseby, — we may acknowledge, in even 
these names of familiar sound, the feelings which must ever attach 
themselves to places made memorable by bold endeavour or great 
achievement, by the acts, or by the fall, of men who have contributed 
to the fame of their native land.* — vol. ii. p. 172. 

There are few characters in history that have been more un- 
justly dealt with than Montrose. He has been represented by 
the distorted reason of Clarendon, (vtid the Froissart-like ima- 
gination of Sir Walter Scott, as the beau idial of every thing 
that was chivalrous and noble — in one word, as a hero, presenting 
a union of the finest qualities of the chivalrous ages and 
classical antiquity. Sifch is the picture presented of him in the 
pages of the orthodox ; and, by consequence, such Montrose 
lives in the imaginations of most young persons and many old, 
of both sexes. It grieves us to disturb the romantic dream of 
any sentimental damsel of these aged days sometimes mis- 
named modern, and rob her of the martyred and godlike hero of 
her girlhood and her youth. But we have not altogether 
escaped the infection of that ‘jealousy of truth ' which so nobly 
impels some of our contemporaries to asperse the names of a 
Pym and a Hampden ; and she will perhaps forgive us when we 
acknowledge that we too, in the days of our youth, and before 
we knew the man’s real acts, have been admirers of Montrose— 
nay, that we have even been compelled by justice to burn cer- 
tain lofty and heroic stanzas indited in his honour. The true 
character, then, of Montrose may be summed up in two words. 
He w^as a gentlemanly ruffian. These may appear harsh words, 
but the facts are at hand to prove them true. 

Montrose first offered his services to Charles, but meeting 
W'ith some cause of disgust, or fancying that his merits were not 
sufficiently appreciated, 'he went over to the covenanters. He 
then engaged in a plot to betmy their army with which he 
was serving, because he had failed in an attempt to procure the 
chief command ; ‘ and prudential motives alone prevented the 
Scots from publicly arraigning him for the act. But all the cir- 
cumstances of bis treachery were knovvn to the Committee of 
Estates, their knowledge of it communicated to him, and his 
conduct from thenceforth closely watched. And it was not 
long before his restless spirit threw him upon another design, of 
which he was openly convicted. He had incited one Stewart to 
accuse Argyle, Hamilton, and Rothes, of a treasonable intent to 
depose Charles. On the proceedings, Stewart,»ill-qualified to 
be the agent of so bold an intriguer as Montrose, coniessed his 
crime. Nothing then remained for Ijjlontrose, but to denounca 
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Stewart as having been suborned by Argyle to forge tliis con* 
fession ; and thus embroiling the charge, he left his wretched 
accomplice in the dilemma of a capital accusation of leasing- 
making against one at least of the nobles, and to be conse- 
quently put to an ignoniinidus death/ [Lord Nugent^ voU ii, 
pp. 96, 96.] It is well known how ‘ frankly he undertook to 
managfe’ (this is Clarendon’s expression) the assassination of 
the Hamiltons and Argyle, and how frankly he did manage that 
of Dr. Dorislaus. The cruelties which, in his petty freebooting 
incursions, magnified by his admimrs into important campaigns, 
he perpetrated against his countrymen, would alone be sufficient 
to affix an eternal stigma upon his name ; ttiey are worse than 
those which the insolent brigand Rupfert, a foreigner and bred 
in the wars of Germany, committed upon the English ; which 
alone should have entitled both him and his uncle to the 
loss of their heads. Upon the whole, Montrose may be truly 
characterized as a bold, but rash and bad man. 

Hume’s whole account of Montrose is a signal proof of the 
low opinion he must have entertained of the understanding of 
those for whom he wrote. It not only abounds with those mis- 
representations which are immediately detected by a reference 
to the evidence, but with those inconsistencies according to 
which statements at variance with one another sometimes occur 
in the same sentence ; by both of which qualities Hume’s work 
IS so characterized throughout. lie pretends that Clarendon 
has fallen into a mistake in affirming that Montrose offered ‘ the 
king, when his Majesty was in ScotlanJl, to assassinate Argyle’ 
— ' all the time,’ says he, * the king was in Scotland, Montrose 
was confined to prison,’ Was Hume ignorant that Montrose 
secretly corresponded with Charles from his prison, through 
the means of a page of the bed-chamber? Of some of the 
sentences in which Hume endeavours to bring about his hero’s 
catastrophe with dramatic effect (and simply so considered the 
passage is well written), and to awaken for unsuccessful crime 
the sympathy that should only belong to suffering virtue, a 
very brief examination will be sufficient to expose the absurdity 
and the falsehood. After mentioning Montrose’s reply to the 
officious zeal of some of the presbyterian clergy who, after their 
manner, wished to console the condemned prisoner with some 
of * those forms of imprecation which they called prayers.’ he 
thus continues : ' This sentiment, that very evening, wliue in 
prison, he threw into verse. The poem remains, a signal 
monument of his heroic spirit, and no despicable proof of his 
poetical genius.’ It would, perhaps, be scarcely fair to subject 
a poem written under ^uch circumstances to the severest 
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rules of criticism; and vet, since Hume talks of poetical 
genius, it is fair to let the reader judge for himself, which 
may be done the more easily as the poem consists but of eight 
lines ; and most, we believe, will be inclined to acknowled^ge 
vVith us, that Hume’s intellectual vision, in order to discover 
the proof of poetical genius in question, must have been 
singularly acute. 

' Let them bestow on every airth a Hmb, 

Then open all my veins that I ^ay swim 
To thee, my Maker, in that erimson lake. 

Then place my parboiled head upon a stake. 

Scatter niy ashes, strew them through the air. 

Lord, since thoq know'st where all these atoms are. 

I’m hopeful thoul't recover once my dust. 

And confident thoul't raise me with the just.' 

If any one wishes to see what a man of real talent and 
strength of mind may do under such circumstances, let him 
read Sir Henry Vane’s prayers on the morning of his execution, 
and his speech on the scaifold-^some passages of which, 
although he was interrupted by the insolence of the wretch * 
who superintended the execution, and by the noise of the drums 
and trumpets that were employed to prevent his being heard, 
are not exceeded in eloquence by anything in the English 


Mr, Hume thus proceeds towards the close of the tragedy : 
* Kow was led forth, amidst the insults of his enemies, and the 
tears of the people, tliis man of illustrious birth, &c,’ If he 
had been the son or even grandson of a butcher, the tears 
would not have been forthcoming — but let that pass — ^now 
mark—' amidst the insults of his enemies and the tears of the 

f eople.* Now, if the people were not his enemies, who were ? 
B it possible to make out that any of the^ inhabitants ot 
Scotland were not his enemies, excepting the wild Highlanders, 
who might belong to his party, the ignorant and brutal slaves 
of a despotism worse than Oriental, though entitled patriarchal? 
For what should the people be his friends and shed tears? 
Was it because he and his brutal soldiery had laid waste their 


hftVG never heurd n want of manhood imputed to the Scottish 
people# and if men shed tears for acts like these, they must be 

tears of blood. _ ' 1. • , 1. 1 

The following sentence from Hume will show into what 
absurdities the best reasoners will fall, whe n instead of 

' • Sir Mu Robinson, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
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examining the evidence that should determine whether a certain 
object be black or white, they have made up their minds before- 
hand to prove it white. ‘ The manner too, and character of 
this great man*, though to all full of courtesy, and to his 
friends full of affection, were^ at bottom, haughty, rigid] and 
severe.’-— Chap. 64. They were to all full of courtesy— to 
whom then were they haughty, rigid, and severe ? To no one 
of course— so then it would seem " we have not writ our 
annals right,” and the stern, haughty, unbending, overbearing 
Strafford, was the meekest, the mildest, the most courteous of 
men. The author in attempting to get out of a dilemma, has 
proved too much. But the ‘ at bottom,’ does that assist him ? 
Not a whit — If a man’s manners are ‘ full of courtesy’ at top, 
it signifies marvellously little to the world at large (of whom 
the question here is) what they are ‘ at bottom.’ The fact is, 
Strafford’s capital blunder was the want of courtesy; with 
a little mom courtesy he might perhaps have kept his head 
upon his shoulders. His manners were glaringly, even to an 
insufferable degree, deficieift in courtesy to all but a few— we 
will not call them friends (for he renounced for ever all equal, 
manly, and honourable friendship, when he forsook Pym and 
the other friends of his youth) — but creatures — and in that 
word we include superiors and inferiors — but no equals. And 
Strafford's was a mind capable of employing as tools Charles 
and Laud, as well as his meanest dependants. Spirits of such 
a temper as Pym and Hampden, were not likely to submit to 
the insolence of any man on the face of the earth, however 
exalted he might consider himself by rank, title, or office. 

Let us pause for a moment with Lord Nugent on the eve of 
the breaking out of this memorable war, charged as it was with 
consequences so important not only to the land which it overrun 
and devastated, but to every country and to every clime, to uB 
ages and all generations of mankind. At the commencement of 
‘Part the Eighth,’ Lord Nugent takes an able view of tjte 
different motives that might be supposed to act in inducing 
men to choose a side. Those arguments that might be cop- 
sidered most likely to address themselves to common minds, 
were mostly on the side of the king. All those who are swayed 
by the lower impulses, by purely self-regarding interests^ have 
more to hope and less to fear by ranging themselves on the 
side of tyranny. Thejr had more to hope, for while on the ps^t 
of the parliament nothing was promised but the free enjoyment 
of liberty, from, the king they looked for honours ns from the 


• Strafford, 
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fountain of honour, and also for the forfeited estates of thoir 
enettiies. They had less to fear since, in the language of May, 
‘ no such totali mine could be threatened from a victorious 
Parliament, being a body as it were of themselves, as from an 
incensed Prince, and such hungry followers, as usually go 
along with Princes in those wales’*^.’ 

, There were besides, all those arguments that address them- 
selves rather to the imagination than the reason. 

^The gaiety,— the splendour, — the inlaid armour, — the braided 
lovelock,— the glittering badge of a sovereign's, or, more precious 
still, of a court l&dy’s favour,— ilazzled the eyes and warmed Uie 
fancies of the young j the venerable sacredness of antique institutions, 
the hazardous indistinctness of new, and a proneness to seek shelter 
under the edifice of power even after its foundations had been shaken, 
fixed the hearts of the old.’— vol. ii. p. 181 . 

But there w’ere some, at least a*few, ^ the generous and the 
brave,’ men who were willing to die, and who did die in the very 
van-guard of the ranks of despotic, who owned a nobler im- 
pulse, who were imbued with a purer spirit, a more honest prin- 
ciple, who were governed by motives loftier and more disinterested. 
Such men as the generous, the high-minded, the virtuous, and 
accomplished Falkland — the amiable, the brave and devoted 
Bevill Grenvil— ^it was not’ to use the language of an eloquent 
living writer, * for a treacherous king or an intolerant church 
that they fought; but for the old banner which had waved 
in so many battles •over the heads of their fathers, and 
for the altars at which they had received the hands of their 
bridesf.’ 

That there were many on this side — such as Falkland and Sir 
Richard Verney, in whose eyes victory would have been worse 
than defeat, we consider as beyond a doubt. And perhaps such 
men saw more clearly than any others on either side, all the 
difficulties in which both parties were placed by the commence- 
ihent, and the still further difficulties in which they would be 
placed by the issue, of this civil contention. 

• History of the Parliament. Lib. 3. p. 30. 

t These are precisely the sentiments expressed in the following.passage of 
a letter from mr Bevill Greuvil to Sir John Trelawney But, S', for my 
journey, it is fixt. I cannot containe myself w‘Mn my doores when the 
K* of Eng* standard waves in the field upon so just occasion— the cause 
behig such as must make all those that dye in it little inferiour to m^tyrs. 
And for myne owne, 1 desire to acquire an honest name, or an hon^‘* grave. 

I never loved my life or ease so much as to shunn suen an oc 9 asion, w' if 
1 should, I were unworthy of the profession I have lield, (pr to succede 
those aiic" of mine, who have, so many of them, in severall ages, sacrificed 
their lives for their country.’— im/ iVugfut, vol. ii. p. 1^3. ^ 
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. On the other side against these motives were arrayed the far 
stronger motives, when acting on a strong and well-poised 
mind, of an unconquerable will, a sense of stem, lofty, and 
indomitable pride, of severe and inexorable justice. The sense 
of right and wrong of the men who owned such motives, was 
not bound to the conventional sanctity of an old banner or a 
kingly or priestly mantle. They had to do for the political, 
what Bacon had accomplished for the physical sciences. They 
had to bring back men troni the devious, and dreary, and barren 
path in which they had long strayed, to the brink of that dear 
fouiitain whose pure and secret springs were hi the foundations 
of human nature. Many things, it is true, might be against 
them, but they were not men to. flinch from the good work (to 
use the language then in vogue) to which they had once put 
their hand. It is perhaps by comparing them with some of the 
most illustrious names in the history of the world, that we shall 
be able to form a clear idea of the dangers they had to defy and 
the difficulties they surmouhted. 

The drama which was now about to be acted, considered in 
regard to its consequences, is not inferior in importance 
to any that has ever been performed on the great theatre of the 
world. It has been sometimes compared to the awful struggle 
which took place between the principles of good and evil, of 
Freedom and Despotism, for the mastery of the ancient world, 
The patriots of this age have been put in balance with the most 
illustrious characters of antiquity. The names of Pyra, 
Hampden, and Vane, have been mentioned as a just parallel to 
those of Cato, Brutus, and Cassius. Profound capacity, 
undaunted courage, extensive enterprize ; in these particulars 
even Hume allows, that the Romans do not much surpass the 
English worthies. And if the enterprizes that were undertaken 
by the respective parties be duly considered, we think it will 
appear that the Romans, instead of surpassing the Englishmen, 
were surpassed by them. To the Romans the whole history of 
their country, the precepts of their education, the example of 
their forefathers were instinct with arguments in favour of their 
cause. The same things were all against the enterprize of the 
Englisbqun. They lived in a quarter of the globe which had 
been slee^ng for more than a thousand years the deep, dull, 
but unretreshing sleep of a drunkard, who has delivered up his 
mind to the dominion of strong drink and his body to that of 
the knave who, meeting him in that state, thought fit to enthral 
and plunder him. The spirit, the form, nay the very trappings 
of despotism were regaraed in modern Europe with a slavisji^ 
respect which was unknoWn to the ancients. It was lesarvedi 
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for tho despicable and emasculated impotence of the Byzantine 
courts in tne absence of all real power, glory, and honour, to* 
invent those nick-names denominated by the heralds * Titlea 
of Honour.' ‘The most lofty tjtles, and the most humble 

g DStures,^ says Gibbon, ‘ which devotion has applied to the 
upreme Being, have been prostituted by flattery a;:id fear 
to creatures of the same nature with ourselves.’ And thua 
the mummery went on, until despotism and divinity became in 
a manner convertible terms. Princes, not content with 
being unwise and wicked, fathered all their faults upon the 
Deity ; and endeavoured to persuade mankind that they had a 
divine right to degrade^below the brutes those in whose breasts 
God had implanted tlie desire of freedom, and whom he had 
formed, not to grovel upon eirth, but to look up towards 
Heaven 

Profound, indeed, must have been the capacity, undaunted 
the courage, unbounded the enterprize, of tliose men who could 
resolve to attempt tlie destruction •of such a system. It has 
been said of them, and it is the highest compliment that could 
be paid to men, that their sagacity was more fitted for use than 
ornament. Inspiring confidence by that sagacity, and by an 
eloquence corresponding to it, they led on their countrymen in 
the career of freedom, and opened once more the gates of hope 
to the enslaved and despairing tribes of mankind. To continue 
the metaphor which has already been made use of, the world 
arose once more like a strong man from his heavy sleep, and 
wondered at the puny artifices that had been able to neutralize, 
its strength so long. These must have been the actuating prin- 
ciples of the higher spirits, comprehending a knowledge and a 
philosophy above their age. But all were not able to understand 
such motives ; the lower must also be furnished with active 
impulses. These were speedily found. Against the chivalrous 
royalty, the high spirit, and boiling courage of the cavaliers, 
was arrayed a stern, ruthless, and unconquerable spirit of 
religion and liberty, in its wild enthusiasm amounting to 
fanaticism, but, when skilfully directed and opportunel y used , 

• Perhaps Sully may be taken as a specimen of the wisest minister that 
could be found under such a Rystciii* Hear what he says on subject* 
— ‘ For the calamity of having an unjust, ambitious, and arbitrary king, 
they have no other remedy but that of softening him by submission, and 
propitiating God by prayers. All grounds of resistance, hovvever Bolid 
they may be thought, will appear upon a careful examination ^ to be 
nothing more than artful and subtile pleas for disloyalty j nor h^ it been 
found that by opposition princes have been retorincd or taxes abolished.*—, 
Sullyy Memoirsy Book viii. This was the doctrine of 1596-but (empvra 
mutefniur nw et mutmur in iffiSf . • ^ - 
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imparting a resolution, a fierceness, and a strength, that rode 
down the proudest of the proud. Thus was formed that un- 
conquered and unconquerable soldiery, for discipline and self- 
government as yet unrivalled upon earth, to whom, though 
absolutely free from all the brutal vices that generally disgrace 
successful soldiers, religious, sober, temperate, "the dust of the 
most desperate battle was as the breath of life,’ and before 
whom their fiercest and proudest enemies were scattered like 
chaff before the wind. 

Yet that this courage and discipline were not produced 
without some difficulty, will appear, from tha frank relation by 
Ludlow of a skirmish, of which he was^ an eye-witness, about 
the commencement of the war. Some*^ boasters pretend that 
they never knew fear. The folFowing account was written by a 
man, whose reputation as a brave and successful soldier, was so 
high, that he could afford ta tell the truth on such a subject. 
It will prove that men, some of whom afterwards turned out 
as soldiers the bravest of the brave, not only knew well what 
fear was, but experienced its effects to a degree somewhat 
ludicrous. 

The body of our routed party,** says he, "" returned in great 
disorder to Parshot, at which place our Ufe*giuird was appointed to 
quarter that night •, where, as we were marching into the town, we 
discovered horsemen riding very hard towards us, with drawn swords, 
and many of them without hats, from whom we understood the 
particulars of our loss, not without improyement, by reason of the 
fear with which they were possessed, telling us that the enemy was 
hard by in pursuit of them j wlicreas, it afterwards appeared, they 
came not within four miles of that place. Our life-guard being, for 
the most part, strangers to things of this nature, were much alarmed 
with this report ; yet, some of us, unwilling to give credit to it till we 
were better informed, offered oursebes to go out upon a further 
discovery of the matter ; but our Captain, Sir Philip Stapylton, not 
being with us, his Lieutenant, one Bainhain, an old soldier (a gen- 
eration of men much cried up at that time), drawing us into a field, 
where he pretended we might more advantageously charge if there 
should be occasion, commanded us to wheel about. But ouc gentle- 
men, not yet well understanding the difference between "" wheeling 
about,** and "" shifting for themselves," their backs being now 
towardc^lte enemy whom they thought to be close in the rear, retired 

the army in a very dishonourable manner, and the next morning 
lilUed at the head-quarters, when we received but cold welcome from 
v tbe Genera], as we well deserved.*' — ^vol. ii. p. 2G5. 

^ Lottl Nugent ’relates the following anecdote of Harvey^ who 
discoveiredithe circulation of the blood. 

' The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, then twelve and ten 
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years old [at the battle of Edgehill]], were on the hill. They were 
placed under the .care of Dr. William Harvey, afterwards so famous 
for his discoveries concerning the circulation of the blood, and then 
Physician in Ordinary to the King. During the action, forgetful both 
of his position and of his charge, and loo sensible of the value of time 
to a philosoj)hick mind to be cognizant of bodily danger, he took out 
a book, and sat him down on the grass to read, till, warned by the 
sound of the bullets that grazed and whistled round him, he rose, and 
withdrew the Princes to a securer distance.'— vol. ii. p. 308. 

The following passage will be read with pride by Englishmen. 

* For some time after the commencement of the war, the power of 
the law had been preserved, respected, and duly administered, on both 
sides. The judges had gone their circuits, passing with flags of truce 
through the districts held by opposite armies, and holding their courts 
with sheriffs who at other times headed the levies of their respective 
counties in the field. And it is remarkable and memorable to all 
))Osterity, and glorious to the character oSour country, that, throughout 
this great struggle, from first to last, there is no instance on record of 
private assassination or popular massacre 5 nor of plunder, except 
under the orders of war. Non internecinum inter cives fuisse 
bcllum j de dignitatc atque imperio certusse^.*' — vol, ii. p. 401. 

* The instances of sanguinary cruelty, which find their place among 
the stories of these wars, were of acts done in military execution : no 
secret murder, no bands of freebooters assembling for spoil between 
the quarters of the armies or among the villages deserted by their 
lighting men, no savage outbreak of a licentious rabble, ilisfigured the 
grave severity of this mighty conflict. An honourable memorial of 
the comportment of the Ei^lish people in those unhappy times.* — Id. 
p. 403. 

In this article we have not attempted to give even a summary 
of the leading incidents of Hampden’s life, as most Englishmen 
may be supposed to be tolerably familiar with them. We now 

E ass on to the closing scene of that life. We confess that we 
ave always regarded that closing scene as one of the most 
melancholy in^ history. There is no event with which 
we are acquainted, more calculated to envelope the soul in 
gloom, than the death-scene of John Hampden the world 
appears almost as dark as after the battle of Philippi. We^ 
see before us the almost e.xpiring patriot, slowly riding ofl’ 
Chalgrove’s fatal field, his head bending down, and hii|jfhands 
resting on bis horse’s neck ; yet summoning the last effort of 
his departing strength to leap his horse across the brook that 
lay in his path. 

Both Falkland and Hampden died early in the cause for which 
• Tit. Llv. • 

VOL. nWr^Westminster Review. ^ 
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each respectively had drawn his unhired sword, and exposed his 
devoted breast. And both — the generous victim of an honest 
but mistaken loyalty, no less than the stern and inflexible 
martyr to the indestructible prerogatives of Englishmen and 
meinkind — were happy in * so dying. They did not see~ 
the one, the defeat and ruin of his cause ; the proud 
banner of England borne to the earth by those whom he 
considered born to bleed and die in its defence ; and 
the monarch, the proper maintenance of whose legitimate 
authority he considered so necessary to the welfare of all, and 
whose person he deemed so sacred, brought to the block by his 
own subjects : — the other, the slow but wasting progress of a 
war, drawn out by the incapacity of the 'weak and lukewarm, and 
the base design of the dishonest, which his own courage and 
conduct would have 1)rought to so quick a decision ; that august 
assembly, 'the mightiest that ever brought rare abilities and 
inflexible courage to grapple for liberty or empire,’ in whose 
proceedings he took so deep an interest, and of which he formed 
so distinguished a part, insulted, and at last annihilated, by one 
of its own servants, and, more bitter still, a man who was his 
relation, and had once been his friend ; a hereditary tyranny 
swept away only to be succeeded by that of a usurper. But 
perhaps it may be said, that the two latter events Hampden 
could have never beheld— that, if he had not died before, he 
would have died in a struggle to avert them — nay, had he lived, 
that there would have been no need to avert them. It is true 
that Hampden possessed all the great and admirable qualities of 
his cousin Cromwell ; his courage, his sagacity, his knowledg'e 
of men, his enthusiasm in the cause in which Ije was engaged, 
together with other qualities which Cromwell did not possess. 
And history furnishes us with no evidence of that 'mighty 
ambition ’ with which Uume charges him, at least with no 
evidence that it was an ambition of which a wise and honest 
man had any reason to be ashamed. Yet it seems impos* 
sible that the struggle could have terminated as the sincere 
of either side would have desired. The country was not ripe 
for a virtuous republic, and the evidence of all history assures us 
that Charles could not again safely have been restored to his 
functions as King of England. Without doubt, it was wisely 
decreed by Providence that Hampden should die when he did ; 
for, had he lived, perhaps he would have had to go through an 
ordeal, which would have been too severe even for the virtue of 
a Hampden. *' 

In Lord Nugent's work, there is a likeness of Hampden from 
an original portrait in thej)ossession of the Earl of St. Germain’s 
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at Port Eliot. The countenance is a remarkably fine one. The 
forehead is large and well-developed, and the nose well-formed 
and intellectual. The mouth is beautiful, and strongly expressive 
at once of gentleness and decision of character. The arrange- 
ment of the hair is a striking and fine exemplification of Milton’s 
favourite idea on that subject, which, although if the chefs 
d^auvres of antique sculpture may be considered as possessing 
authority it cannot be regarded as the beau ideal, he has 
transferred to his description of, the male inhabitant of 
Paradise 

' ——.and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust'ring, but net beneath his shoulders broad/ 

ITiese volumes also contain a likeness of Pym, from an original 
miniature by Cooper, in the possession of Robert Greenhill 
Russell, Esq., of Chequers Court. This likeness, though more 
true perhaps, we consider less favourable than any other portrait 
that we have seen of the stern and energetic orator and patriot, 
the 'King Pym ’ of the early part of the long parliament. 

Although we doubt not, in the general, either the extent or 
accuracy of his research, we could have wished that 
throughout his work Lord Nugent had quoted his authorities, 
both more largely and more circumstantially. Ilis Lordship 
very seldom names the page of the author he refers to. The 
value of a work of history or biography, depends, if contem- 
porary, on its authenticity and trutli, that is, on its being what 
It professes to be, and on the opportunities of obtaining informa- 
tion, and the moral and intellectual qualities, the character for 
veracity and intelligence, of its author; — if not contemporary, 
on the authority and truth of the contemporary writings from 
which its facts are drawn, the moral and political philosophy 
which the work, in either case, may contain being of course left 
out. of the question. 

We do not profess to undertake the task of comparing Lord 
Nugent’s text with his authorities. One or two things, 
however, were suggested to us by memory, merely in reading 
the book. For instance, in page 31, vol. ii. Lord Nugent says : 
— * A stock table was kept at Pyin’s lodgings in Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane, where those, and a rew others, the most in each other’s 
confidence, transacted business.’ Now, though we recollected 
very well the circumstance of Pym’s lodging in a court behind 
Westminster Hall, where he and a few others '•upon, a stock 
kept a table,’ we remember nothing of this taking place in 
Gray*s-Inn-Lane. Pym and his party i^it is indeed related, used 

2»f2 
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to have meetings in Gray’s-Inn-Lane before the assembling of 
the Long Parliament, or during the intermission of parliaments, 
but that is evidently not what Lord Nugent alludes to. On 
turning to Clarendon’s Life, we find the following passage : — 
‘ When Mr. Hyde sat in the chair, in the grand committee of 
the house for the extirpation of episcopacy, all that party made 
great cfourt to him ; and the house keeping those disorderly 
hours, and seldom rising till after four of the clock in the after- 
noon, they frequently importuned him to dine with them at Mr. 
Pym’s lodgings which was at Sir Richard Manley’s house, in 
a little court behind Westminster Hall; where he and Mr. 
Uambden, Sir Arthur Haslerig, and two or 'three more, upon a 
stock kept a table, where they transacted much business, and 
invited thither those of whose conversion they had any hope.’ 
— Clarendons Life, vol. i. p. 90. Oxford. 1827. 

Lord Nugent has corrected several important errors in the 
account given of Hampden in Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, and 
the Biographia Britannica.^ Both those works described Hamp- 
den as having first entered the House of Commons in the second 
parliament of Charles I ; whereas, he took his seat in the pre- 
ceding reign, six years before the time at which they date his 
first election. The Biographia Britannica also gives an erroneous 
account of his marriage. 

Upon the whole the manner in which Lord Nugent has 
executed his task does him great honour, and would go far to 
prove, even if other proof were wanting, that in England the 
race is not yet extinct of those ^ true-hearted gentlemen ’ who 
are ready to lay down their lives and fortunes for maintenance 
of the laws, liberties, and religion of their native cqjintry, 
whether those liberties be assailed by a treacherous and 
tyrannical monarch, or by a grasping oligarchy. 

Art. XV. — 1. Four Essays on Colonial Slavery, By John Jeremie, 
Esq. Late first President of the Royal Court of St. Lucia, and now 
Procureur-General of the Mauritius.— Second Edition. London, 
llatchard. 1832. pp. 12.5. 

TT is clear that a crisis is at hand which will dispose of the 
colonial question. I^he object is not to accelerate it, but to 
prepare for it. The West-Indians, whether at home or on 
the other side of the Atlantic, are almost a century behind 
their fellow-subjects in civilization and intelligence. It is 
one of the curses entailed by slavery. They do not perceive 
that the current of popular opinion sets hard against them; 
not froift any personality of feeling towards them as a body, 
nor from any well-defined conception of the horrors of that 
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system of which they are the public supporters, but because 
the day of oppression is gone by. Monopoly of power is rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and colonial slavery is justly considered by 
all ai one of the most odious and mischievous offsets, among 
the innumerable excrescences which require the prompt appli- 
cation of the legislator’s pruiiing-knife. Indeed, there is a 
revolting inconsistency in the imperious demand of a restitution of 
our own civil rights, and a callous insensibility to the cry of those 
who ask but the rights of nature. It is a just maxim of our 
courts that those who seek equity, must do equity ; and upon 
this maxim the peojple of Great Britain will assuredly act. 

It is impossible to account for the apathy which has been 
evinced upon this subject, at least until a very recent period, 
except by the habitual reluctance of men to trouble themselves 
about matters beyond their immediate sphere of action, and the 
ignorance which consequently obtains respecting the daily 
affairs of another continent. Now and then the tyranny of 
colonial despotism becomes too notorious to escape the notice of 
our journals. Sometimes it happens, as in the ease of the Mosses, 
that murder is perpetrated without due regard to the outward 
decencies of life, or that even a clerical functionary, is guilty of the 
imprudence of giving publicity to his cruelties. In such acci- 
dental cases the colonists themselves first raise the hue-and-cry to 
divert suspicion, and the good-natured public acquits them of 
blame with the same voice with which it execrates the criminal; 
but, in spite of these occjisional disclosures, the system remaiiiH 
unknown, individual depravity bears all the blame, and aboli- 
tionists are set down as enthusiastic libellers. 

l.«atterly, however, the curtain has been gradually raised ; 
in some of our colonics, especially in Jamaica, an enlightened 
press has been established. In others, such as the crown 
colonies, official inquiries have been instituted, and the results 
fairly laid before Parliament ; while at Jiome, the unwearied 
friends of the negro have exerted themselves unceasingly to 
expose the system, upon official evidence and in its true colours, 
to the public eye. In this class Mr. Jeremie has nobly placed 
himself. His conclusions are too often erroneous, his law not 
quite constitutional, nor his logic that of the schools ; but still 
he has made an honest, manly, and efficient exposure of the 
character of colonial slavery, supported by facts so valuable as 
to be cheaply purchased by his fallacious inferences. 

All who are acquainted with colonial controversy, are aware 
that the colonists, have a method of reasoning peculiar to 
themselves. They allow.no axioms, no data; ‘first principles ’ is 
a term not admitted into their logic j it is, therefore, necessary 
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to begin with pi^oving that the stin ehiiies at noon-day; and 
even this is a fact, which, when convenient, they will dispute. 
A true Wcst-Indiaii controversialist is never at a loss. With 
others, consistency is a most vexations restraint ; not so with the 
planter. Is it contended that slavery is a state of wretchedness? 
*You are quite mistaken, a slave is the merriest, happiest 
man oh earth, fat, sleek, and jovial, he sings at his work 
all day, and dances all night to his. tambourine.’ Is it 
implied that tlie whip may then be dispensed with, and arbi- 
trary coercion must be unnecessary ? — the rejoinder is equally 
prompt. ^ You know nothing of the slave, he is sulky and 
indolent, and the whip is a necessary of life/ Suggest that 
Sunday should be devoted to religiofis duty, and ‘ Can you 
be so cruel as to deprive him of his market and his pleasure ? ’ 
is the ready reply. Propose Saturday for his market day, and 
you are told ‘ that the slave is a profligate rascal who will get 
drunk, if idle ; an idle dog, too indolent to acquire property for 
sale. ’ It is very diflicult to contend with these Protean adver- 
saries on this side the Atlantic. Mr. Jeremie, therefore, has done 
the cause great service in furnishing the means of flatly con- 
tradicting such reasoning ex cathedra. He was an advocate 
in the Royal Court of Guernsey, when he was appointed, under 
Lord Bathurst’s ministry, to a judicial situation in St. Lucia, 
and arrived there in possession of the office of first president of 
the RoyulCourt. He had reluctantly accepted theappointment; he 
entered upon his oflicc if not with coloqial feelings, at least with 
prejudices against the anti-colonial party, and with great candour 
he declares, that after residing nearly twelve months in the 
colony, and availing liimsclf of the most respectable ^pnial 
information, and personally inspecting the condition the 
slaves, he communicated his official opinion that ^what had 
been alleged of the general cruelties of slavery, was a down- 
right misrepresentation,’ Scarcely, however, had this opinion 
been transmitted home, when ‘ a negro came before him with 
a collar riveted round his neck, from which projected three 
prongs of about ten inches each in length, and at the end of 
either of those prongs were inserted three smaller ones about an 
inch long, and these were attached to a chain, reaching to fet- 
ters joining round his ancles. His back and limbs were wealed 
from neck to foot, and he declared that this collar was kept on 
him by day and by night ; that he worked with it in the field j 
and on his return was immured in a solitary cell.’ [p. 5.] Inquiry 
was made, and the case found to be truly stated. Three other 
slaves were found similarly circumstanced, and a fourth, a 
female, covered with sorei., who had been so chained for nearly 
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two years ! The Coniniissioners who inquired into this case, 
were^ however, colonists, and of course repoiled ^ that the estate 
was well managed, and that the arrangements were good !* Let 
the reader remember that this w'as in 1826. 

The necessary limits of this article will not permit following 
up the history of tortures substituted for these iron collars, 
in the race that ensued between the judicial firmness* of Mr. 
Jeremie, and colonial ingenuity exhausting itself to defeat it. 
To proceed to other details of the fonversion of Mr. Jeremie 
to the anti-slavery faith. What will tlie reader think of the 
following set-off to a demand by a manager for wages ? 

‘No. 19. For the value of John the cooper, flogged to death by 
you, and then buried in the cane piece, 400 dollars.* 

*No. 21. For the price of the negress Mary Clare, who died by 
bruises received from you, 300 dollars.* — p. 7. 

Is this credible } but still less credible is the fact that tho 
judge before whom this debtor and* creditor account of murder 
was adjusted, dismissed the subject as a mere pecuniary question, 
and allowed the set- off to the amount of 3(30 dollars ! and the 
proprietor Avho thus received the price of blood, was Cliief 
Justice of the colony, and President of the ttoyal Court for 
thirteen years. 

To prosecute the chain of incidents by which Mr. Jerenjic’s 
conversion Avas brought round, would in effect be to publish a new 
edition of the Newgate Calendar. Selection even, is diflicull, 
where comparative cruelty is to guide the choice. One case, 
lioAvevcr, stated by Mr.'Jercmie, though relatijig to a different 
colony, is too characteristic to pass unnoticed. 

Court Iloyal at Martinique is composed avowedly of the 
mogf^inent gentlemen, in point of education, birth, and personal 
character, in the foreign colonics.’ 

‘In the year IS LG, a child, fifteen yean of age, and his mother 
were brought before tlienii the child (a boy) on a charge of attempting 
to escape from slavery, and his mother for receiving and giving him 
nourishment.’ 

‘ The following judgment stands in their registers. The island was 
then, or not more than tlirec months before, in the Ilritish occupa- 
tion. The boy was adjudged to be hanged for attempting to 
rob the owner of his own value, by endeavouring to escape 
from servitude j and his mother, for having received and nourished 
him, “under pretence of pity,” Avas condemned to Avilness her son’s 
execution, and then to be imprisoned for an indefinite term at Fort 
Royal.* — p. 17. 

^ These cases,' says Mr. Jeremie, ‘are not ^ut fo;*th as the 
only ones, or as cases the most glaring — far from it-*-they are 
specifically quoted because none darti gainsay them. — [p. 17 .j 
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It is difficult for Iioncst men to give expression to the feelings 
of their hearts on perusing this dreadful record of colonial degra- 
dation. The ‘ education, the birth, the personal character/ of 
the culprits, enhance the guilt of their judicial murder. Yet 
they only enforced a system acknowledged to be legal ; that such 
a system should have legally existed for sixteen years, after 
such an* illustration of its character, can only be ascribed to our 
national ignorance on the subject ; but, as it seems a criminal 
judge declared in another case of suspected though not judicial 
murder, it was prudent not to follow up a prosecution, ‘ as it 
might cause much mischief in England.' Nor is this all- 
in some cases a premium was actually offered for murder. 
Let the unfortunate victim have absented himself from his 
plantation and have been returned as a deserter by his master ; 
not only could the latter shoot him with impunity, but recover 
his value from the public treasury afterwards. — p. 14. 

The system is a system of horrors : Mr. Stephen in his 
Delineation of Slavery had stated on colonial evidence, that 
sixteen hours j)er diem was a moderate average of the time of 
slave-labour. Hear how Mr. Jercmic mends the matter ; 

‘ But, not six months afterwards, the attention of go\ eminent was 
called to an estate, the attorney of which was a member of the Privy 
Council 5 and the manager, looked up to as one of the leading men of 
his class, a frequent guest in the highest society. The complaint, as 
usual, was of ill-treatment on one side, met by a charge of insubordi- 
nation on the other; audit then was proved, and indeed, admitted 
(the number of times only being in dispute) that the gang had; in 
the course of the preceding crop, been divided and worked as follows : 
they worked twenty-four hours each spell, rested six, worked twelve j 
rested twelve, worked twelve ; rested six, then again worked twenty- 
four and rested six, and .so on j — there being tliree spells or watches, 
two in the field, and one in the boiling-house; and the latter working 
twenty-four hours in succession, and resuming their labour in the field 
next morning.' 

‘ Now, deduct, from these six hours, the time necessary to cook their 
victuals (for no time was allowed them for meals), to clean themselves, 
to take their meals, to undress and dress themselves, and families, if 
they had any ; and what remained for rest V 

' When the fact was thus placed beyond question, other estates 
were at once mentioned where the same practice was adopted ; and so 
little was it thought of, that, in an inquiry to which the attorney of 
the estate was a party, this very manager was examined, and expressed 
his surprise at being charged with cruelty, since, as he says on oath, 
this happened but seldom, and when it did occur, he haef always 
allowed his slaves^ to take six hours rest in the course of two days. In 
other wordip, his management was lenient, as he never had worked his 
gang more than forty-two ho^irs together/— p. 19. 
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What will be said by colonial advocates in answer to facts 
like these, which Mr. Jeremie premises that he can support by 
documentary evidence. It is easy to guess what they will do— 
deny them. Thus time is gained, doubt at least is created, and 
before proof can by possibility be received, all is forgotten ; but 
West Indian candour shall be rightly appreciated. The following 
circumstance has already been published in this country : 

^ In Jamaica^ the House of Assembly were engaged in an inquiry as 
to the propriety of admitting slave-evidence. A clergyman was asked 
•—Have you ever known any instatfee where public justice was 
defeated through the inadmissibility of slave-evidence ? He relates 
the following case of a white man, the owner of a small plantation, 
who tried to seduce, from the path of virtue, the natural child of 
his own father by a slitve. The girl, taught by her mother, who 
had been instructed by the Missionaries in the great truths of religion, 
had learned the sinfulness of the act, and refused to listen to him. 
She was placed in the stocks, and he renewed his intreaties. This 
produced no other effect on her niintl than to induce her the more 
strenuously to resist. At last she was unmercifully flogged. But 
every artifice was in vain, and the gifl was eventually removed to a 
place of confinement, and afterwards set at liberty. The first use she 
made of her liberty was to apply to a magistrate, who forthwith sum- 
moned a Council of Protection. The girl’s story was well authen- 
ticated, but it was the .story of a slave ^ and, therefore, though the 
Council were fully persuaded of the truth of her statement, such guilt 
escaped unpunished. This is shocking, but yet it is not on that 
account that it is now quoted. — ^I’hc writer continues — ** This j)art of 
the evidence does not np|)car on the face of the printed minutes of the 
Jamaica Assembly 3 the witness inquired the reason. It ap))eared 
that a discussion arose, in the committee, as to the propriety of 
expunging this part of the evidence 5 and it was expunged from the 
minutes accordingly 5 a member at the same time observing, arc 
W'e not cutting a rod to break our own heads ” 

^ Now, docs not this fact at once vitiate every particle of evidence 
from .such a source? — And who are the Jamaica Assembly ? They 
ought to be, and probably arc, the most eminent, most wealthy, and 
enlightened gentlemen connected with British Slavery. They are, in 
our Colonics, what the Court Royal of Martinique are in theirs j yet 
what further faith can be placed in their oflicial reports, however they 
may stand, as individuals, in point of character ?’— p. 25 . 

Mr. Jeremie proceeds to rebut very satisfactorily some of the 
objections to emancipation founded upon the general character 
of the negro. 

' When the insurrection iu St. Lucia was put down by General 
Moore, (about thirty years since) large bodies of the insurgents capitu- 
lated, on condition that they should be allowed to withdraw from the 
colony. They removed to Guadaloupc, and thence to France. Some 
of these persons^ who were slaves/ or the children of slaves^ arc generals 
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at this moment in the French service. General Pelage, a common 
agricultural slave from St. Lucia, and who first got into notice from 
liis conduct in the Held among the insurgents, subsequently became 
governor of Guadaloupc, and held that government down to 1803. 
Ills administration is said to have been tirm, judicious, and enlight- 
ened, On delivering up the government, he continued in the French 
service, and was ultimately killed, in Spain, at the head of his regiment,’ 
— p. 48. ' 

The following case is yet more curious. 

^ It happened that several slaves took refuge from Martinique, where 
the slave-trade is avowedly carried on, to 8t. Lucia, in 18*29. This 
caused a discussion, the elFect of which was to make it generally 
known, that on a foreign slave's reaching a British colony, he, by Dr. 
Lushington's bill, becomes free j and, in consef|uence of this dis- 
cussion, several, exceeding 100 in number, came over in the year 
1830.’ 

^ Here were persons leaving a country of unmitigated slavery; 
persons precisely in the condition in whicli our whole slave population 
may be supposed to have been some thirty years ago, by those who 
maintain that the condition of’ the slave has improved here were 
persons described by their government as incendiaries, idlers, and poi- 
soners.* 

* When I left tlie colony in April last, some were employed for 
wages in the business they were best acquainted with ; some as 
masons, and carpenters ; some as domestics ; others in clearing land, or 
as labourers on estates ; whilst about twenty-six had clubbed together 
and placed themselves under the direction of a free coloured man, an 
African— one of the persons deported from Martinique in 1824. These 
last had erected a pottery at a short distance from Castries : they took 
a piece of land, three or four cleared it, others fished up coral 
and burnt lime, five or six quarried and got the stones and performed 
the mason-work, the remainder felled the timber and worked it in ; 
and the little money that was requisite was supplied, in advance, by the 
contractor for the church, on the tiles to be furnished for the building. 
This pottery was completed, a plain structure, but of great solidity, 
and surprising neatness. Thus had they actually introduced a new 
manufacture into the country, for which it was previously indebted to 
our foreign neighbours, or to the home market.’— p. 52. 

Mr. Jeremie proceeds in his Third Essay, to a review of 
the measures of amelioration adopted for the most part at his 
suggestion, in the colony of St. I#ucia j and he well depicts 
both the resistance they encountered, and their successful 
igsue. 

The progressive improvement in the value of negro li fe, as 
the result of his ameliorating measures, is thus stated in the 
Fourth Essay. 

* In 1 826 the increase was one,, the 9eatbs being 246^ and births 247. 
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In 1897 the diference was 39, the deaths being 282, and the births 
S14 ; and in 1898 the first were 205, and the latter 339, the difference 
being 134; showing a total decrease in the deaths of 41, and an 
increase in the births of 92 in thirty months, and therefore an 
increase of property in both ways, , But might it not have been so 
before ? That it was not so is proved by comparing the former returns 
with the present returns of the same estates, namely Koseaux, Mar- 
((uis and Cap, (the largest in St. Lucia) showing that, befofe the pro- 
mulgation of this law, there was an invariable decrease*, where there 
is now a marked increase. The diffiyenee in the deaths compared 
with the births from 1810 to 1815, show a difference against these 
estates of 69, whilst from June 1826 to January 1829, the decrease 
was reduced to 2, hnd if the last year be taken singly there is an in- 
crease of 5,’— p. 98. . 

These quotations might be multiplied usefully for the sake of 
giving e.xtended publicity to Mr. Jeremie’s facts, but there 
is yet much to do with him in the way of argument, and this 
duty is the more important in pretportion to the weight of Mr. 
Jereniie's official testimony and private character. 

After all that has been stated,* will it be credited that Mr. 
Jeremic is not a friend to immediate abolition, nor to abolition 
without compensation ? Such, at least, would seem to be his 
meaning, for though criticism on the style of a pamphlet is 
scarcely fair, it is impossible to deny that he is occasionally 
obscure and confused ; on the point of compensation, however, 
he speaks distinctly enough. 

It is in vain to e-xhaust ingenuity in palliative measiires. Let 
the practical man study the subject in all its bearings— let 
him endeavour to fill up in detail every theoretical measure 
that has been suggested, whether of amelioration or abo- 
lition, and he will inevitably arrive at the conclusion that the 
evil admits of no remedy but immediate, entire abolition, 
unqualified by compensation. These are bold propositions, but 
before they are condemned, let the reader enter rather more 
deeply into the question. 

The first proposition is, that immediate and entire abolition is 
the only remedy. It is admitted on all hands that the slave, 
even in his degraded prostrate state, is possessed of certain 
rights. Mr. Jeremie carries this- principle so far as to assert 
his right to every privilege on terms of equality with a freeman, 
except that of measuring the degree of labour he lyill perform. 
But what is a right that cannot be enforced ? What is a privilege 


• ‘ Except as to Cap, when there was an increase of four. The manage- 
ment of this estate does not seem to have changed, and wljy i It always 
kept up its numbers.' , 
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that can only be exercised by permission ? this is the first 
perplexity into which the advocates of amelioration inevitably 
fell. Amelioration is the enlargement of existing rights, or the 
grant of new privileges. In proportion as it is extensive, it 
necessarily becomes impracticable. You must grant to the 
slave not only a right, but foreign aid to protect and enforce 
that right ; for he is legally incapacitated, placed in eodem 
gradu with the lunatic or infant. You give him lucid intervals— 
you allow him a disposing mind — a capacity of desiring — 
enjoying — deciding— but you deprive him of all power of acting, 
and thus neutralize every gift. Exactly in proportion as you 
multiply his rights, you increase the burden of defending them 
imposed on his protector, and which, if free, would press lightly 
on himself. One-half the time of our Court of Chancery is 
occupied with the care of some two or three thousand wards 
whom infancy, coverture, or lunacy, renders incapable in law ; 
and yet we hope for cllicient protection to 800,000 fellow- 
creatures, labouring under a legal incapacity yet more absolute 
and hopeless ! * 

We have seen enough of the blessed fruits of colonial pro- 
tection, and councils of protection. Let those who arc not 
satisfied with their utility, as exemplified in the never-to-be- 
forgotten cases of the Mosses and Bridges of Jamaica, cast 
their eyes over the official reports lately received from the 
Mauritius —fair specimens of the tenderness of colonial pro- 
tection. As in West-Indian parlance the cartwhip is another 
name for happiness*, and Sunday for market day ; so is ‘ pro- 
tection' substituted in their expressive vocabulary, for the 
judicial gratification of personal and private vindictiveness. 
Nor is this all the difficulty. Is it not confessed, ex hypothesi, 
that the duty of the protector is to contend with colonial pre- 
judices, to stem the torrent of colonial resistance ? He has to 
fight his way inch by inch against calumny, and malice, and 
cabal. * In the execution of his delicate and hazardous duties,’ 
says Mr. Jeremie, ^ the public officer will have cautiously to 
deliberate on every step he takes ; he must be convinced that 
he is not only right, but so completely right that misrepresenta- 
tion cannot long make him -appear wrong ; never trusting to 
probabilities, and ever having his proofs at hand} for he may 
expect to be closely watched, and watched and resisted too, not 
only by the wicked and designing, but by a large portion of worthy, 
deserving, and otherwise respectable men.’-- -[p .69 ] Such is 
the testimony of e man who has tried it. How then are such 


• See Trinidad /Jazette. June. 1825# 
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men to be obtained, except by large, very large remuneration ? 
To select officers of this description from the colonial society* 
would be obviously absurd — they must be found in England,— 
seduced from professional pursuits here, by the temptation of 
high local rank and salary adequate to that rank, and subjected 
to a responsibility proportionate to both. Mr. Jcremic does not 
appear to have considered the question in this light, but he may 
be assured, from actual computation, that the establishment of 
any protecting system, with an adequate force of official 
assistants and etceteras throughout our colonies, would not 
fall short of 150,000/. per annum. And, after all, the success, 
as has been shown, would be partial, and unsatisfactory. 
Where, however, is tlvs immense income to be raised ? What 
Minister would dare to open such a Budget to the House ? or 
would our Colonial assemblies become answerable for the 
debt, in grateful return for withdrawing the threatened scourge 
of abolition? * 

If slavery is to endure for ever, the present system can alone 
preserve it ; if it is ever to be extinguished, no compromise of 
principle will do ; its extinction must be unqualified — complete 
in all its parts. Here no difficulty arises, or can arise ; equality 
of civil rights, is a simple principle \ intelligible in itself ; appli- 
cable to every case and every class ; adapting itself with ease to 
unforeseen contingencies ; maintaining the gradations of rank, 
and upholding the dignity of law. It is the political cement 
that binds together in inseparable union, all the parts of the civil 
fabric. It is a princijile to which the legislator can with safety 
recur when desuetude has almost obliterated the traces of once 
acknowledged privileges, or when sudden commotion has altered 
the relation of ancient ranks, or when intellectual improvement 
has- outstepped the progress of iiolitical reform. It is a 
peaceful principle ; it consults the tranquillity, the safety, the 
happiness of all ] it indemnifies the peer for the diminution of 
his power, by the additional security it ensures to his honours, 
his wealth, and the authority which he retains ; it compensates 
the mechanic or the labourer for the cui'tailment of his political 
influence, by a certainty of redress for injury— of punishment 
for oppression. This then is the* principle on which Colonial 
Legislation must proceed. If by ‘ immediate emancipation,’ 
it were intended to release the slaves from every legal restraint, 
and that too on the very first day on which intelligence of the 
measure would be received in our Colonies, it might lead to dis- 
turbance and extreme distress ; but this never .was contemplated 
by the warmest enemies of the existing system *. I t admirabl y 
♦ Tlie^nti-SlavS’y Society, naturally^the object of virulciit abuse from 
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suits the policy of their opponents to give this colour to their 
proceedings ; but there is a broad line of demarcation to be 
drawn between emancipation from all control, at once unlimited 
in its character and instant in its execution, and an immediate 
substitution of judicial for private and irresponsible authority, 
involving the simultaneous establishment of a system of equality 
with thq. free-born subject in the enjoyment of civil rights. 
This, however, is what is intended by ^ immediate abolition.* 

And now one word to Mr. Jeremie on the question of com- 
pensation. ‘ In every civilized state, * says Mr. Jeremie, 
‘ property actually converted to the purposes of the state has 
* been actually paid for, at its fair value/ [p. 120.] Man a 
property ! Never will those who were pyesent forget the indig- 
nant burst of displeasure when Mr. Burge, a Colonial barrister, 
ventured in the House of Commons last winter, to call a slave 
his master’s freehold ! The very walls echoed back the angry 
disclaimer with au emphasis .that seemed to share it. 

^ It may be more convenient to hire a house than to buy one j but 
it IS scarcely more convenient or advantageous first to buy the house^ 
and then have to pay rent for than it is first to buy the gang, and 
then to have to give wages to the labourers who compose it j — for, 
whether the property be in the person or in the service, money — a 
capital, has been invested in the purchase ; and this capital, or its 
present value, must be replaced to the proprietor, before he parts 
with it.*— p. 121. 

Before anything is charged for, the damage must be proved. 
If it is true, as Adam Smith asserts, tha<c the cost of the slave 
is greater than of the free labourer, there will be a balance due 
to the British government. 

Every case of legislative compensation, assumes too that the 
thing taken away is the legal property of the possessor ; andthe 
onus probandi rests upon the claimant. Too much always 
seems to be conceded as of course, on the legal character of 
Slavery. It is a curious fact, that after all the boasts of unim- 
peachable title founded upon unquoted statutes, but asserted 
and reiterated with unexampled confidence, not an Act, not a 
single enactment can be found, creating or even defining the 
state of slavery. 


the adiuirers of Slavery, has given a definition of the phrase ' immediate 
abolition ' exactly in the words here adopted, and concludes its instructions 
to its agents, from which this definition is ouoted, as follows ; ‘ If, after 
this explanation, yon are not satisfied with tue whole proposition that has 
been laid down us a ifundamental principle, it is not probable that your 
aisfency will be attended with benefit to the Society or satisfaction to 
yourself.’ ' 
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Slaves, as such, may be imported ; but who are slaves, what is 
slaverj^, its character, its incidents, its duration, all this is 
invariably left in impenetrable obscurity. 

In this absence of all statutory enactments (eren if British 
statutes could extend to foreigners out of Britisli jurisdiction), 
what legitimate sources of slavery can be found except capture 
in war, or penalty for crime, and under which head, will the 
soi-disant owners of Colonial slaves, choose to classify their 
alleged property ? 

Is not this the logic of common rfensc ? Then what becomes 
of the claim to compensation ? For what becomes of the 
boasted legal title ? 

Mr. Jeremie goes step further than even the planters, 
and, judging from some of his expressions (rather obscure, 
as has been formerly hinted), argues the question as if 
it were a case in which the slave liad sold Idmself to slavery. 
This is too preposterous for argument ; how can a man place 
his bodily frame under the absolute despotic control of another, 
without placing his soul under a •restraint incompatible with 
the duties he o\ves to his Maker ? No ; let the truth be 
honestly confessed at once. The whole system originated in 
rapine and murder, and no pure current can ever flow from a 
tainted fountain. 

But a truce to legal controversy. Were the system as 
legitimate as law' could make it, w'cre it based on enactments 
definite and precise as Euclid’s elements instead of resting on 
the careless adoption hf a generic term, still not all the bullying 
of Colonial Legislatures, nor all the sophistry of Colonial 
advocates, nor all the noisy clamour about vested rights and 
property and compensation with w hich w'c have, been stunned 
for twenty years, would aught avail against the tide of British 
feeling which is now set against it. The country is awakened 
to the evil. Englishmen begin to find that in one form or 
other, what with bounties, protecting duties, prices needlessly 
enhanced, and an endless list of military and naval, official and 
judicial expenditure, they have long been some four millions per 
annum out of pocket to maintain the West Indian in a home 
establishment, and find him in claiTt and an opera-box j-^that 
their purses are drained to uphold the colonial despot on^ his 
throne, and to rivet the fetters upon his sable victims. They 
at length perceive the fallacy of a claim for compensation for 
being no longer allow'edto exact uncompensated labour. Every 
hour brings to light fresh proof of the horrors, the impolicy, 
the incurable evils of Colonial Slavery, ««ul every ^tongue ex*- 
claitns, *Can we have emhired it thus long? ’ It will c*ease. A ray 
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of glorious light seems about to dawn upon our oppressed 
peasantry in the Western Hemisphere. Fiat justitia. mat 
ccelum. 


Avlt. XVI . — Rapport fait an nom de la Commission cliargke d'examiner 
Ic pfojet de loi sur !es Cireaksy par le Baron Charles Dupin, 
Depute de la Seine. Seance du 5 Mars 1832. 

T^HEN two great natio;is, that used to shed each others 
blood like fighting-cocks for the benefit of the knaves that 
governed them, have had the genius to find out the frauds of 
their respective keepers and enter on a course of mutual good 
instead of evil, it is probable there wili be found a kind of 
interlocking in the benefits which tliey may derive from the 
example or the knowledge of each other. It is admitted, in the 
teeth of the deception carried on upon this point by the inter- 
ested, that in both the inajof' and the minor morals of society, 
— in all whereby the private^ conduct of ,the individual is to act 
upon the happiness of the community,— the French people have 
left their ancient enemies behind. But we of this side the 
water take the liberty to think, that we are )nore advanced in 
the knowledge which relates to the effect of the public acts and 
operations of one part of the community upon another ; — or at 
all events in the practical diffusion of it, which is what makes 
it available to public use. 

In this view it is painful to perceive t^e leaders of a people 
to whom this country owes so much, clinging to the beg- 
garly elements of ^one-by darkness, and putting on the 
cast clothes of English ignorance just when they will fit us 
here no longer. 

Who, but a desponding Tory, in England, would wail, for 
example, over nature's mismanagement in respect of agriculture, 
in such terms as follow ? 

^ Manufacturing industry, more fortunate in this respect than 
agricultural, has the power of obtaining, in a time that shall be fixed 
upon, the precise quantity and quality of products it thinks necessary 
for its speculations. But agriculture, even when carried to most 
perfection, having to struggle* daily with climate, irregularities of 
seasons and accidental unfavourable weather, can never foresee or 
calculate the abundance or deficiency of its harvests, and their feeding 
powers.* 

" Thus those kinds of produce which nations [les peupks] would 
have the most interest in rendering invariable in their value, quantities, ' 
and quality, „are precisely those which the mysteries of nature make 
iihpossible to compute beforehand, or to foresee in their future 
stages, even the least remote.'— ip. 2; 
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Does any mystery of nature conceal the fact, that different 
countries have been created under such circumstances as make 
it practically impossible, that a partial failure in the harvests 
of one, should not be remediable by communication with the 
others, if man, in the wisdom of his absurdity, could be per- 
suaded not to stand by to prevent ? And is it not plain, that 
the suffering to one country, would be balanced by a corre- 
sponding profit to the other ; and thus, as nature presented the 
cup of sufiering and of profit to each by turns, the movement 
of the great machine would be kepf up with the least practica- 
ble aggregate of human evil ? 

Nothing is mote common than for fallacies to start with 
professions of zeal for Uie very contrary of what their end is to 
promote. In England at least, they almost always do so. In 
this view, what follows is to be looked on with a suspicious eye. 

* In the same spirit of selfishness, the interest of agriculture was 
continually represented ns opposed to that of manufactures, and the 
interest of the workshops to that of commerce. Laws were called for, 
whicli were to serve one of these intercuts at the expense of the others. 
It was gravely affirmed that manufactures could only become rich at the 
expense of agriculture, and agriculture at the expense of the work- 
shops. It was declared tliat land is never well cultivated but where 
manufactures are kept away, and that cultivation decays in places 
where manufactures flourish.*— p. 5. 

This is all very good, if it is meant to be what it seems. But 
is it ? In England such a flourish generally ends in an endea- 
vour to persuade the Consumers, that when a particular set of 
traders robs them by Act of Parliament, they have a community 
of interest in the fact. The trick is in transferring what would 
be true under a just state of things, to an unjust. All men are 
interested in the success of one another ; therefore rejoice in 
the prosperity of your brother whose hand is in your pocket. 

Tne Commission is very dark. A Committee of tne English 
Lords or Commons might try to prop up the obsolete pririciple 
of the Navigation Law in practice ; but none would be found 
so devoid of tact as to brave public opinion by a sentence like 
the following. 

* The same Act secured a preference in the scale of import duties 
to grain brought in English vessels, over that in foreign bottoms ; 
a measure full of reason and patriotism, which was wisely renewed after 
the general peace.* — p. 9. 

Assuredly no English Committee would fall into the niaiserie 
of saying this in words, however much the members in their hearts 
might lean to the system of setting men to create wealth by rob- 
bing one another. It is not that tht^ sounds of * powerful navy,' 

VOL. XVI. — Westminster Revmv. *2 n 
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* wooden walls/ * country's glory/ have lost their force in Eng- 
land, any more than the corresponding sounds in France. But 
Englishmen by dint of pains and patience, have had the know- 
ledge forced upon them to a great extent, that all that is paid 
to an Fiiiglish ship jobber for 'the sake of bringing go6ds in his 
dear ship instead of the foreigner’s cheap one) is taken first from 
the British trader of some kind with whom the corisutner would 
have spent the difference if it had been left with him, and once 
more from the consumer besides ; and that this, instead of being 
the way to make a nation rich and powerful by sea or land, is 
the way to make it poor and contemptible every where» The 
jobbers do their best to keep the secret ; but the people knows 
too much, and the day for the flourishing of that kind of public 
mischief is gone by in England. 

What is true of shipping or corn, the public knows to be 
equally true of every thing else ; and therefore it may be said to 
have penetrated the complicated fraud, which took the sum of 
the public losses and called it the public gain. 

It is hard upon the Frendh people to have the absurdities of 
England thrust down their throats as good examples ; and it is 
hard upon both countries, that what may be called * the shame- 
ful parts * of one, should be the objects selected for the contem- 
plation of the other. Let the French copy English wisdom, 
English virtue, if their rulers think they can benefit by the imi- 
tation ; but let them not be called upon to follow what Eng- 
lishmen despise and ridicule, and array themselves in the worn- 
out fool’s-caps of our English Puncliinefloes. 

' When Adam Smith wrote his immortal work on the Wealth 
of Nations,' could he ever dream of seeing such a use made of 
it as is next proposed to the French Cliamber? 

^ When Adam Smith wrote his immortal work on the Wealth of 
Nations, he proved victoriously that nations where the arts are far ad- 
vanced may pay much higher wages to the labourer, and yet, through 
the division of labour and the employment of improved foolsj 
machines, and instruments, may manufacture at a much loWiCtf price 
than ignorant and poor nations, among whom the wages of labour 
are nevertheless very low.* 

' At the same time lie saw, that the most advanced nations have not 
the same advantage in respect of the produce of agriculture j he was 
decidedly of opinion that the industrious and rich nations, where the 
payment of labour is high, have very little power to compete. In the 
cheapness of agricultural produce, with poor and merely agricultural 
nations.* 

* If the author of tkc ^ Wealth of Nations ' had lived in our times-*** 
•lie would|,never have come to the conclusion that has been 
laid before the French Ufiputies, The French have no riglit 
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to produce 6ur Adam Smith to make a fool of him ; or, at all 
events, no claim to do it without a protest against the folly. 

If the author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations* had lived in our times— 

^ he would have allowed that a scries of circumstances which have 
been long in train, made it impossible for countries far advanced, like 
France and England, to raise corn at the same price as seme other 
nations, like the Poles and Russians, among whom &c. &c/ — p. 12, ^ 

He would have allowed all this, but he would not have arrived 
at the babyish inference contained in the report of the French 
Committee, but the directly contrary. I cannot make shoes for 
my horse for less 'than three times the expense of bringing them 
from the commune across the river. ‘ If the author of tho 
Wealth of Nations had lived in our times,* infers the Frencli 
Committee, he would have advised the making a law to pre- 
vent the possibility of a maifs yielding, to the temptation of 
buying the cheap shoes. * Buy the cheap shoes,* would have 
been Adam Smith’s advice, ‘ and laugh at the simpletons who tell 
you that the impossibility of getting the shoes cheap on your 
own side the water, is any thing but the reason wliy you 
should send for them to the other.’ 

The French Committee is plainly beset with the delusion, 
that traders exist for the purpose of being kept at the commu- 
nity’s expense, and not of supplying the community with what 
the corainiuiity may want. It it is established that a certain 
trade is not wanted, oi\is wanted to a diiniiiished extent in con- 
sequence of the discovery of cheaper markets, the inference of 
the Committee is, that the community should be cut off from 
those cheaper markets, as the means of forcing it to maintaiu 
the traders it does not want. Their inference is, that in order 
to give a thousand francs to the trader that is not wanted, a 
thousand francs must be cut ofl’ from what would be expended 
on some other French trader if the consumer were left to expend 
his income at the best market, and a thousand at the same time 
lost by the French consumer besides. To our enemies be such 
statesmanship; it is because the FrencJi are not our enemies, 
that it is grievous to behold them under the direction of such 
folly. 

^ Here then, in four years, is the exorbitant sum of 185,563,078 
francs paid by France to foreign agriculture for corn. This sum, 
which represents the value of 8()(),0()() tons of grain, is as much as, for 
four years, would keep 750,000 ])ersons/ — p. 63. . 

This must be what David meant by the ' madifess of the 
people.* A nation removed from us by a narrow channel, which 

2 N 2 
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the insanity might cross as easily as the cholera^ has paid 185 
millions of francs for corn, for no earthly reason but because it 
got 800 thousand tons of it at half the price it could have got it 
in any other way. The French are gone deranged, and the 
Chamber of Deputies more than hints so. Here was the food 
of 750 thousand persons all got at half price, to the infinite loss 
and damage oi—the Chamber of Deputies. These men have corn 
to sell, they have musty victual, that wants eating. No other 
earthly reason can bring their conduct within the scope of 
credibility. 

Alas, will the time ever come, when government shall cease 
to be the job of jobs, the refugium peccaiorum for all stray follies 
and decayed unreasonablenesses which* could not show their 
faces for an hour if applied to the private concerns of life. Qi/dm 
parvd sapieutid regitur niundus, may be learnt in other countries 
than where the maxim was first volunteered. 

But the Committee decrees itself an ovation, for putting down 
* the vague generalities of political economy.’ Suspect every 
man, that talks of putting down vague generalities. They are 
always people to whom it is odious to think, that two and two 
should everlastingly make four. Be firmly persuaded, that the 
hatred of vague generalities, means nothing but the introduction 
of some private fallacy. All nature is one great generality. The 
smallest of all reasoners, are those who demand a distinct law 
for every separate case, and expect men to gulp down their 
insulated blunders, in defiance of what t^he common experience 
of mankind informs them must be the general rule. 

^ Here is the place for refuting a strange error committed by some 
people, who give themselves up blindly to the abstract generalities of 
political economy. What harm is there, they say, in going to the 
foreigner for any (piantity of agricultural produce ? Instead of its 
being a subject of regret to France, she ought to be glad of it \ for 
beyond doubt the foreigner will increase his purchases of French pro- 
duce, when France increases her purchases of the foreign. And they 
demonstrate the necessity, the infallibility, of this compensation, by 
reasonings of admirable subtlety. By this account, you see, our national 
manufactures should be better off, and export more of their produc- 
tions, in proportion as our agriculture gave its produce in less quantity, 
and the agriculture of other nations drove out our own to its more 
complete destruction.’ — p. 34<. 

This is meant to be triumphant ; especially when backed by 
the assertion that in the three years of 1826, 1826, and 1827, 
which were great corn years, the amount of French manufac- 
tures exported was greater by 11 millions of francs (about 
450,000/.) than in 1828, 1829, and 1830, which were bad com 
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years, and in which 134 millions of francs (upwards of five 
millions sterling) were paid to foreigners for corn. 

Admitting these data without examination, they prove nothing 
but that the Committee has made a huge blunder, such as any 
set of men committing out of office would never hold up their 
heads again as men of reputation for business-like discretion. 
The Committee wants to prove, that it is a bad thing for French 
industry that corn should be bought from foreigners ; and by 
way of proving it, what does it adva/ice ? Not that the sales of 
French industry were less upon the whole than they would 
have been if the purchases of foreign corn had been prohibited ; 
—which is the only thing that could have proved their point. 
But that the sales to the foreigner were less, than they would 
have been if the purchases from the foreigner had been restrained 
by law. Will the Committee assist its hearers with its opinion, 
whether the corn procured from foreigners was got for nothing ; 
—if it was not, in what manner it was paid for, unless in French 
manufactures or else in imported .foreign products, bullion or 
coins included, which must themselves be bought by the ex- 
change of French manufactures somewhere else; — and finally, 
by what process known to human reason it can be shown, how 
when a new trade was created which must be paid for in French 
exports either directly or circuitously, the result should be that 
the demand for French exports should be less than before,-^' 
unless the effect should have been produced by foreign 
and unconnected causes, which swallowed up nort only the 
natural tendency to the increase of exports, but eleven 
millions more. 

If the French agriculturists had less to spend in consequence, 
it is plain that somebody else, viz. the consumers, must have 
had more ; and if the consumers did not go to precisely the 
same kind of shops that the agriculturists would, there might 
be a loss to this particular kind of shops, but it is equally clear 
there must have been a gain to some other, ^he fm’niihg 
labourer might spend less in woollens, but the Parisian labourer 
who ate cheap bread spent more in wdne. And why is a Parisian 
labourer to go without his wine, with no earthly result but that 
a woollen manufacturer shall make a profit instead of a vvine- 
grower ? Depend on it, sense and reason have the same laws 
m all latitudes. If a man was innocently to relate, that he had 
been in a place where the longer he walked in the direction of a 
given point, the farther he was off*, he would only be an object of 
ridicule. ' This very thing happened though to the Polm’ tra- , 
vellerS) but they took care to let out the secret that an accidental 
shift of the ice carried them back two miles for every one they 
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moved upon its surface, and did not come home claiming the 
merit of a discovery like that of the French Committee. 

liut the French Committee do worse than this. They put 
down opjjosition with ' les c6lihres homme$ d' itat, les Canning, 
les JAverpool, les llohinson, les Grant, et surtout Umkisson,* 
whom they describe as * reconnoissant qiie 60 schellings est le prix 
7iicessaire da quarter defroment.^ Bo they not know, that these 
were all men struggling between half knowledge, and the fear 
of offending dishonest interests from whose dominion the public 
mind had only begun to conceive the possibility of disfranchise- 
ment ? Truly the Dii minores of England make a humbling 
spectacle, as held forth by the njen of the juste milieu for 
the adoration of the great nation. 

Near the end of their Report, the Committee undertake * to 
proclaim another principle/ which they say was admirably 
demonstrated by the author of the Wealth of Nations. 

' A nation is in a declining state when, in consequence of a suc- 
cession of sutfering in some imi>ortant branch of the national wealth, 
agriculture, for example, having received a blow, reacts on the rest 
of the social state 3 the prices of every thing give way under the 
weight of the general distress, and the reward of labour falls to less 
and IcsSS.' 

‘ On the other hand, when the society prospers, the consequence is 

natural and moderate progression in the remunerative price of every 
kind of industry, and at the same time a progress at least of equal 
magnitude in the price of labour, which represents the well-being of 
the labourer, or in other words, of the mass-of the people.* — p. 91. 

If a wager had been depending on stating w^hal Adam Smith 
did not say, it could not have been won more successfully than 
by this. The passage alluded to, is surmised to be the 
following, 

‘ It is in the progressive state, while the society is advancing to the 
further acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full coinple- 
mfent of riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, of the great 
body of the people, seems to be the happiest and most comfortable. 
It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in the declining state. The 
j)rogressive state is in reality the cheerful and the hearty state to all 
the diiferent orders of the society. The stationary is dull 3 the de- 
clining melancholy^.’ 

In this there is not a word al)out agriculture having received 
a blow, and reacting on the rest of the social state ; all this is 
pure imagination. What the author was aiming at, was in fact 
something virtually opposite to the use here attempted to be 


♦ Smith's Wealth of Nations. Book. I. Ch. 8 ^ 
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made of it. The spirit of his proposition is, that in a new 
country, where the resources of the soil are yet undrawn upon, 
wages are high, and the state of the population at large is com- 
fortable. When the attainable produce can no longer be in- 
creased, the condition of the comhiunity is dull ; and if it begins 
to retrograde, miserable. 

There is no use in complaining of ignorance on the^e points. 
Knowledge on such subjects must proceed upwards and not 
downwards. It never came from a,Chamber of Deputies to the 
people ; all Chambers talk nonsense for twenty years after the 
people have begun to laugh at it. It is when the mass of the 
middling and working classes become as well acquainted with 
their interests in large* masses as they are in small, — that there 
will bean end of impositions like persuading them it is for the 
public interest to eat dear corn, and import in dear ships. The 
monopolists in France call this, an English attempt to put down 
French production ; and in EnglaiM it used to be called French 
philosophy. The wine-growers, i^^ France, are the men who 
ought especially to look to it. There is not an English yeoman 
or good shop-keeper that ought not to drink his pint of claret 
daily if he likes it, if the commerce between the two countries 
was free ; but the Tories step in, and say we shall drink mipes 
and blackstrap. There is no nelp for it. Nations, like men, will 
come to years of discretion in time ; and till they do, tluiy 
must suffer. 


Postscript to the Article on Saint-Simonunism, 

As the Number was on the point of publication, appeared 
* An Address to the British Public, by the Saint^Simonian 
Missionaries^ Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, pp. 36. 

The Address makes an adroit use of the blunder of thejusfc 
milieu in endeavouring to rectify the Saint-Simon ian doctrine 
by troops of horse and foot; and is published at a low price 
for dispersion. To such readers of this Review as feel interested 
in the subject, it would be a desirable accompanimeit, for pur- 
poses of comparison. 
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erroneous reports on the subject thence deiived and published by subsequent 
writers, 30 — extract, on the subject* of the father, John Cabot, being joined with 
Sebastian in the lionour of liis discoveries, %lu et ssq. — recent discovery of a second 
patent in the Uolls’ Chape], .32 — the patent at length, 33 — difiiculties Attending 
the search, 34 — qiie«;tion rc.specting the place of his birth, 35 — extracts from 
Eden’s Hccadea of the New World,’’ .36 — the author’s account of the death of 
Sebastian Cabot, as derived from Eden, who was present, 

Caledonians, Piets, and Scols^ 145— question concerning the origin of the low- 
landers of North Britain dillicult to settle, ib — Tinkerton, Chalmers, and Ritson 
controversialists on the subject, 146 — question, whether the Piets spoke a Celtic 
dialect considered, 1 47-' whether the Piets and Caledonians were of the same 
origin, ib. — whether the Scottish language has a Pictish oiigin, 14H— various 
ancient authorities on these Kiibjccts quoted, ib. et jky.— the opinion of Bede, that 
the Piets migmted from Scandinavia, controverted, 149 — coalition of the Ptetsand 
Scots under Kenneth, 1 54— as.sertion of the deletion of the Piets disputed, i5. el 
seq. — the assertion, that the language of the Piets was totally annihilated, contra- 
dicted, 160, ct seq. — references and remarks on Dr. Jamieson's Scottish Dic- 
tionary, 167, et seq, — question concerning the formation of the Lowland Scottish 
language, 170 — references to Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary, 171 — I'emarksof 
Mr. James Watt, of Birmingham, respecting the Scotti«5h Dictionary, 176— of 
Mr. George Ellis, on the Scottish language, 177 — of Watson, references to “The 
Bruce,” David Hume, &c. on the subject, 178, etseq. 

Chameleon, (The), reviewed, 47.9 — its character, 480— extracts from its poetry, 
” The Silence of the Grave,” i5.— ” Love’s Pains,” 481 
Chinooks, a people on the banks of the Columbian river, remarkable for the flatness 
of their heads, 131 

Chronology, 327 — its obscure character in regard to the early ages, ib, — its elucid- 
ation attempted by sir Isaac Newton, .328 — professor Playfair, archbishop tTsher, 
ib, — Eusebius, Blair, Jackson, Dr. Hales, Dr. Hussell, and Messrs. Freret and 
Larcher, 329 — question respecting the period when the art of wri ling was first 
introduced, }5. et seq. — of the antiquity of Grecian chronology. 331, efseiy.— of 
the aiithot'ity and accuracy of the Parian Marbles, 33.3 — chronology of the 
Hebrews, 334— materials for writing used in Asia long before their introduction 
into Eui'one, 334, ei'seq. — writing and its materials supposed previously known to 
. the^ ElKyptiafis, .336— question, whether the Scriptures were composed onagenea- 
iogical or cnronological basis, f5.— settlement of the question respecting the 
period between tife ExOde and the building of Solotnon’s templei 349 
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Clergy^ improvemC'fft of condition of the, 394 — quo.stion as to whom the burtlien of 
Tithes ultimately falls on, 395— Mr. Ricardo’s Theory of Rent opposed, 396— 
1 ithes shewn by Adam Smith to be taken out of the rentj by Mr. Ricardo to be 
paid by the eonsumers, 398 —correctness of the former theory demonstrated, 399 
— arguments for that of the latter, 400 — cilects of the abolition of tithes ealeu- 
lated, 402 — tithes less an evil in value than in their mode of operation, 405— Mr. 
M’Culloch’s opinion as to the cause and measure of Rent, 407 — provisions as 
substitutes for tithes, 41 1— observations on them, i5.— ri^ht of the eorniiiunity to 
apply a portion of the church revenues to public pui poses, 413 * 

Collectanea Greeca Uu^wa^ &c., by George Dunbar, A.M., reviewed, 90 
Collectanea Grcsca Minora^ by (Jeorge Dunbar, A.M., 90 
Coldt its influence on the human body, bow modified, 194 
College of Phyticianst origin of its institution, 85 

Colonial Slavery^ Four Essays on, by John Jereniie, Esq., character of the work, 
523— great diflerence betvseon popular opinion, and that of the planter, on Colonial 
Slavery, 524 — tlie antlior’s transmitted opinion respecting the cruel treatment of 
the negroes reversed immediately afteMiy instances of ocular demonstration, ih. 
— items of a planter’s set-ofl'to his manager’s demand for wages, 525 — instance 
of judicial cruelty in the Court Royal at Martinique, iL — time of slave labour 
exorbitant, 526 — result of an inquiry respecting the admissibility of slave evi- 
dence, 627 — objections to emancipation answiMCd by the author, 527 — result of 
the author’s ameliorating measures adopi^d in the island of St. Lucia, 528— 
remarks on the author’s aversion to immediate abolition, 529 — on hU defence of 
compensation, 532 

Columbia River ^ Adventures on tlic, See., by Ross Cox, reviewed, 130— Hudson’s 
Bay and North West Companies, ilv’al comfjctitors, ib . — the author an agent, 
first of the Pacific Fur Company, and afterwards of the North West, 131— 
stationed on the banks of the Columbia river, ib . — reumrkabic skulls of the 
Chinooks, <5.— chief quarteis of the Pacific Company established at Fort Geo^e, 
132— expedition arranged up the Columbia river, ib . — description of the river and 
its sliorcH, ib* — remarkable tree le Hoi dc pins described, ib * — anni and ariTlour of 
the voyagers against the attacks of the Indians, 1.33 — state o# the river at the 
first Rapids, ib % — its state^d few miles above the Rapids at the lower narrows, ib. 

• — changed appearance of the country, 134 — abundance of nittle-snakcs, ib. — herds 
of horses, their flesh used for food, as also that t.f the rattle-snake, ib . — extract, 
danger of one of the party, named La Course, from a rattle-snake while sleeping, 
134 — means taken by the party to rclie\c him, 135— improved character of the 
natives at the Wallah river, ib . — the Lewis river desciibeil, 136— description of 
the Indians at the junction of the Lewis river with the Colninhia, ib * — a division 
of the party, including Mr. Cox, proceed up the Lewis river, ib . — the author 
attached to another parly, destined to llin Spokan tribe of Indians, i5.— -straps 
from the party, falls asleep, and is left by it, 13/ — his aceount of it, i5.— dis- 
tresses of his lost condition, 138--icjoins the party after fourteen days of extreme 
danger, dilliciiUy, and privation, 140— the party reach tiicir destination, 141 — 
the author, with a detaenment, sent to a distant post among the Flathead Indians, 
t5.— on the breaking out of the war between Great Hiitain and America, the 
Pacifle Fur Company discontinue trade, and the North West company purchase 
the. stock, 142— the author passes into its service, ib . — charaeterand customs of 
the Indians, In regard to their commerce with the traders, ib. ei seg * — desciiption 
of a company’s fort, or log- house, 143— Indian notions respecting duelling, ibt — 
their dread of smalLpox, 144— ingenuity of the chief of a fort in availing himself 
of this dread to reduce some refractory Indians to obedience, i5.— their astonlsh- 
, lug fortitude under the tortures of their enemies, ib. 

Connection of Sacred ami Prophanc History., by the rev. MWiaei Russell, LL.D. 

387--reviewed, 329— character of the work, 341 • • 

Coiire CmpM d*Kimomte PoHtigue Praiigue — Par Jean Baptiste Say, 394— 
quoted, on the profits of landed property, 4015 
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D 

Den Gamle Mgyptiske Tidnugning, &<?., by R. Resk, 327 

Diariodes Cortes de 1826, rcviciF head, 243 

Differences, Aiijnstment of, regulations for the, in Owen’s Rational System, of 
Society, 319 

Dissection first practised in the Alexandrian school, 77 — discouraged by the British 
government, 482, et stigmatized by being made part of the murderer’s 
punishment, 483 

Divorect regulations in the Saint-Simon tan system respecting it, 311 

Dogmatic School of Medicine founded by the sons of Hippocrates, 76 

' E. 

Enharmonic of the Ancients, 429 — the science of music, its value compared with it 
as an art, 430 — argument of its inutility answered, t6.^dispute on tib subject 
between A ristoxenes and the Pythagoreans, 431— Pythagof as the first scientific 
inquirer when listening to the blacksmith’s hammers, t4.— division of the musical 
string by Pythagoras and his followers, 432 — their iiwcstigations imperfect, ib . — 
the Canon of Euclid, 434 ct scy*— failure, of the Ancients in the Harmonic division 
of the string, 43d — cause assigned, ib , — concords and consonances, 439— explaua- 
tionof thellarmonical Canon oftheEnharmonicGui tar, 440— of the Approximative 
Scale, 44] — principle of the Dissonances, 444— connection between Harmony and 
Melody, 446— evident in the Arpeggio, 447 — the Harmonic Circle, 449— changes 
of key and compound intervals, 450— Division of the Enharmonic Finger-board, 
a curious experiment on the Monocnord,4«'>3 — Mutation, 455— Harmonics, 456 — 
Compensation for Depression, lA, — Method of correcting false strings, ih — 
Temperament, 457— means of effecting correct harmony on various instruments, 
463 — on the proofs of identity of design in the moderns with the Enharmonic of 
the ancients, 468— of the vibration and oscillation of strings, 471 — extract from 
the Cosmotlieoros of Huygens, 478 

Eratosthenes, Keeper of the Alexandrian Library, his compilations supposed to be 
Che source whence Castor derived the materials of his Chronographia, 332 

Europe, question respecting the earliest period of the introduction of the art of 
writing in, 33(}> 

Exercises on the Syntax, Sec, of the Creek Language, by George Dunbar, A. M. 
90. 

F. 

Family Classical Library, Sallust, Tacitus, review head, 368 

Fitzgerald, lord Edward, hikanH Death of, by Thomas Moore, Esq. reviewed, 110 — 
his lordship slightly qualified as a political leader, 112-..gcheme of the United 
Irishmen not wisely conducted, }5.— notices respecting his birth and family, 113 — 
remarks on his character, and family affection towards him, 114— enters the army 
and serves in the American war, ib, — returns to England, and becomes a member 
of the Irish Parliament, i5.— Joins his regiment in Nova Scotia, 115— procures the 
discharge of William Cobbett, who was a non-commissioned .'officer in the tame 
regiment, ib, — returns to Europe, joins the party of Fox and Sheridan, and goes 
to Paris, f5.— becomes a French Revolutionist and is dismissed from the English 
service, t A — marries the daughter of the Duke of Orleans by the Countess of 
Genlts, and returns to Ireland, i5.— joins the Society of United Irishmen, 116— 
their plot discovered by Reynolds, ib. — most of thb leaders being seized, lord 
Edward conceals bimself at the house of Mr. Murphy, of Dublin, t'A— account of 
his apprehension, i5.— wounded in the arm by Miyor Sirr, 117— letter of lord 
Heniy Fitzgerald to Earl Camden, on the severity of Government in forbidding 
the admission of his family and friends to him, until a fewhoura before bis death', 
llS^his death, 12(1 

Fethkthada Terceiraf Almanac printed at Terceira, 1831, reviewed, 243— extract 
ip colonial Abuses, and reforms suggested by Miyor Si Nogueim, 345— Camccn» 
giioted, S46 ^ i b 
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Fjftneh CWuito-cf/sS^— extract from the Report of the Baron Diipin, on the 
fluctuation of agricultural produce^ ib» — on the misrepresentation that the interests 
of agriculture and manufactures are opposed to each other, 535— the doctrines 
of Adam Smith misrepresented to the French Chamber, 536 — the generalities of 
political economy opposed in the French Committee, 538— reciprocity of tmde 
everywhere beneficial, 539 et seg* 

Fry, lieut., Revisal by the Privy Council of the Court Martial on, 414 

G. 

German Prince, Tour of a, reviewed, 225 — remarks respecting the author, 226— 
on his work, 227— the author leaves London for Cheltenham, 228— his arrival 
there, 229 — much pleased with a village tea-garden, 230— visits Llangollen, i6, 
his attachment to the bar-maid of an Inn ft Caernarvon, 231— his description of 
Craig y Don and the Menai bridge,4132 et aeg, — his observations on the character 

of an Snglish country gentleman In the person of Colonel H , 234— passes 

oyer to Ireland, "his remarks on Dublin, — meets with an aristocratical 
sinecurist, 235 — his remarks on the pillage of the English Aristocracy, i5. — ^visits 
Mr. O’Connell at Derrinflne Abbey, t5. — his remarks on clerical orthodoxy and 
the piety of Englishmen, 236 — his de|mition of a gentleman in England, ib, — his 
account of Donnybrook fair, 238 — of the character of the Irish peasantry, 239 — 
shocked at the spirit of|Orangei6m in Ireland, 240 — his observations on the 
character and condition of the Irish labourers and Church Establishment of 
Ireland, ib, et aeg* — visits Lady Morgan^ 242 — character of the translation, 
et aeg, 

Grecian Chronology, uncertain prior to tlie dlympiads, 331 

Greek, Attic and Homeric, Exercises on, 6cc. by Professor Sandford, 90, 

Greek Authora, Extracts fit)m,with Notes and a Vocabulary, &c.by D« K. Sandford, 
Esq., a; M. 90 

Greek Grammar, Thiersch's, translated from tlie German, with brief Remarks; by 
Prof. Sandford, 90 

■ ■■ , Elements of, by Andrew Alexander, A.M, • 

Greek and Engliah Lexicon, by George Dunbar, &c., 90 ' 

Greek Language, Exercises on the Syntax of the, &c. by George Dunbar, A .M. 
90 

Greek and Latin Latiguagea, Enquiry into the Structure and Affmityof the, 
by George Dunbar, F.R.S.E. 90 

Greek Literature in Scotland, 90— list of works published by the Greek professors 
in the Northern Universities, #5.— their trifling character, 91 — critical remarks 
on their execution, 92— on the English style of professor Dunbar, i5. et aeg,-^ 
that of Mr. Alexander, 94— Mr. Dunbar's misconstruction of a passage in the 
CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 95 — translation of other Greek passages by Mr. 
Dunbar under the same objection, 97 — remarks on Greek passagesTrom the works 
published by Sir D. Sandfbrd, 98 — ^grammatical remarks of professors Dunbar 
and Alexander, 99— observations on Mr. Alexander's Elements of Greek 
Grammar, with extracts, 100 — on his publication of four Greek plays, 101— 
on professor Sandford *s translation of Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, 102 — low 
state of Greek literature in Scotland, ib» — professor Dunbar's reasons to account 
for It, ib, — remarks on them, 103— on the present mode of teaching Greek in 
Scotland, 104— the professors opposed to any reformation in it, 107 — probable 
grounds of their opposition, 108— report of a commission for visiting the universi- 
ties of Scotland, withheld from parHament, 109 

Greek Verba, An Analysis of the, by George Dunbar, &c. 90 

Greek, IVriting of. Introduction to the, 66C.,by D. K. Sandford, Esq., A«Mt| 90 

H. ; • 

Hampden, John, memorials of his Party and his Times ;.by I^rd Nugent, 496— 
observations of the author as to the spirit inl^hich such t|worfl should be written, 
VOL. xyi^Westmxmter Review, 2 o 
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497 — remarks on the character of James T, 498 — the author inconsistent as to the 
side on which the course of aggression commenced between Charles and his 
people, 499— remarkii on the assumed Divine right of Kings, 800 et seq, — tiie 
doctrine refuted by scripture testimony, 802 et character of the aristocracy 
in the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries different, 806— struggle of Charles 
I more with the aristocracy than the people, 807 — Ijaud’s attempt to alter the 
form of the coronation oath, 807 — attempt to sully the character of Hampden 
and Pym, 808 — Lord Nugent’s refutation of it, i8. — some account of Hampden’s 
pursuits an^ du’clling place, 809 et 'seq * — character of Montrose and others 
misrepresented by Hume, 811 et 9 cq . — liord Nugent’s view of the different 
motives that determined the men of that day in the adoption of their party 814 
— general character of that important struggle and of its leaders, 816^ourage 
and discipline of the republican doldier}^ gradually effected, 818 — Ludlow’s 
account of a skirmish, i8. — anecdote of celebrated Harvey, f8.^eath of 
Hampden, 819 — character of the work, 520 

History of Medicine, See. by W. Hamilton, M.B. 73— cbaracter*'of the work, 89 

House of Commons Papers, review head, 243 ^ 

House of PeerSi Letter to Earl Grey on th^^ubject of the Adjustment of the, 121— 
extract, Analysis of the division on tlie Second Reading of the English Reform 
Bill in the House of Peers, Oct. 8, 1831, iS , — remarks on it, 122 — list of Peers 
elevated since 1792 for Military, Npval, and Civil Services who voted on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, Oct. 8, 1831, 128 

Hottse/wlders in Danger from the Populace ; by E. G. Wakefield, reviewed, 21 7 — 
wrong-doers always inimical to those they have injured, ib, — iipprehensions of the 
rich tbat their pillaging system in its downfall will be retaliated by the poor, 218 
— another class of persons susceptible of alarm, 220 — extravagant statements 
of the author, 221 — on what ground the pamphlet objectionable, 223 

Howick, lordy Letter to, on a legal provision for the Irish Poor, &c. by Nassau 
William Senior, Esq. 394 


0 

Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the Common Hall of the University of Glasgow, by 
D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.B. 90 

Influence of the Missimttries in the Sandwich Isles, observations on the, 388 
etseq* 

Instmetio'ns to my Daughter, for playing on Che Enharmonic Guitar, See. by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge, 429 

J. 

Judges, book of, question whether it be a history of the Israelites in continued 
series, or a compilation of detached fragments, 388 

K. 

Kabotto, John, his patent from Henry VI I. 

Kenneth, his so vereignty over the Piets, bow obtained, 183 et seq, 

V L. 

Laeteals vessels so named and discovered by Asellius, 86 

Lectures, Introductory, on Political Economy, &c., by Richard Whately, D.D., 
reviewed, 1— extract from Preface, defending the Science from the charge of its 
being unfavourable to religion, 2 — subject of the first lecture, the meaning and 
olgects of Political Economy, 3— extract, its merits defended, 4 — extract, on the 
subject of wealth, T^use of common sense in Science, 10 — enumeration of para- 
doxical theories on subjects of Political Economy, 1 1— sound knowledge of the 
Science not of easv att^nment, 12— necessity for the study of it to be regretted, 14 
—Buonaparte’s tvenfon to it, 18— subject of the fourth lecture, connexion of 
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Palittcal ’Economy with ^Natural Theolog^y; 16 — conduct of the corn-dealers in 
husbanding the supply in times of scarcity beneficial, ib » — advancement of com- 
inunltieB providential, l7'--'existenceof evil in the universe, difiicuit to solve, 
—motives to the acquisition ^d diiTusionof l^nowlcdge considered, 18— advantage 
of artillery as a means of national defence, 20 — national prosperity favourable to 
moral improvement, 21— .critical objectibus, 22.— See Political Ecmcmy* 

Liirary of Vteful Knowledge^KrAmtX Physiology, Parts I and II, reviewed, 192 

Lymphatic System, merit of first discovery contested by Rudbcck, wflh Bartholine 
and JolilTe, 86 


M. 

' * .V- ' 

Mcentmc Discovery, 22. — See Cahot, Sebastian 

Medicine^ Histvry of, ’73— the art supposed coeval with the first family, 74— attri- 
buted to the gods, and thp practice thereby assumed by the priests, ib, — pious 
fraud of declaring all diseases to be divine penalties for crime, and the power of 
the priesthood over the people strengtl^ned, as mediators for the removal of them, 
ib» et seq ^ — temples the only hospitals from the period of the Trojan war to the 
time of Hippocrates, 76 — inedicalcducationof Hippocrates received in thesohool of 
Cos, 1 ^. — asserts diseases to be earth-born ^vUs, and prayer and penance not alone 
sufficient for their cure, 76— the success of Bacon, Boyle and Sydenham, founded 
on the adoption of his principles, ib * — the yogmatic school founded by Theojihilus 
and Draco on the principle of substituting reasoning for observation, ib , — the 
sound practice of the art on the principles of Hippocrates overwhelmed by con- 
flicting theories, ih* rise of the Alexandrian School, 77 — human anatomy 

taught in it ns a distinct branch of science, t6.— the harsh censure of Herophilus 
the anatomist by Tertullian, ih, — piopricty of separating surgery from medicine 
questioned, 79 — inconvenience attending the triform division of the art, ib. — 
Asclepiades the quack settles at Rome, i6.— dislike of the Romans to medicine SO — 
the art not practised among them during 600 years, Celsus the first phy&iciiin 
of eminence among the Roman**, ib, — practice of the art by Galen, ib* — I'all^f the 
Roman empire, capture of Alexandiia and destruction of its librarvi transler the 
art to Arabia, 81 — college .established at Bagdad by the Caliph*Al Mansour, ib, 
—University of Cordova, founded by A1 Hakem, 82— slow advance of the art 
during a thousand years after Galen, ib* — human anatomy prohibited by the 
Arabians, ift,— the first Pharmacopccia published by them, ib . — the province of 
the phystcian usurped by the monks, ib, — ^forbidden by the pope in t5he beginning 
of the twelfth century, 83 — the clcigy not finally divested of the practice until 
the fifteenth century, lA.— Bacon persecuted and imprisoned for his scientific 
discoveries, ib, — Gilhertus Anglicaiius the first medical writer of eminence in 
England, ib, — John of (jaddesden, physician to Edward IT, the first English 
physician of the court, cutting for the stone first attempted by Germain Colot 
on a condemned criminal, 84 — Hippocrates and Galen laid aside, and many great 
discoveries in Anatomy and Medicine made early in the sixteenth century, 84— 
the appointment of medical professors vested in the bishops and incompetently 
executed, 86— College of Physicians established by Henry VIII, and tlie prero- 
gative of the bishops wrested from them, f6. — Linacre the first president,*^. — 
their meetings held at his house in Knigbt^rider street, which at his death he 
bequeathed them, ib, — examination for candidates at that time strict, and the 
character of the profession greatly improved, lA.— present constitution and 
conduct of the college highly exceptionable, ib, et seq, — Paracelsus lectures at 
Basil, 86 — his empirical pretensions exposed in his own case, lA.— followed by 
Van Helmont, i6.— origin of the Royal Society in the meetings of Glisson the 
anatomist with a few literary friends, lii.— the lacteals discovered by Asellius, 
1*11, circulation of the blood by Harvey, i6.— pancreatic dutt by Virsugus, 
disi^veries of Rudlieck, Bartholine, Joliife, Wharton, Steno, RuysCh, Malpighi, • 
and others, ib, et sey.— in many instances discoveries assumed, not unknown to 

« prior ages, 87 — ^grounds of Sydenham’s censure on the slV^ OiVncdical science in 
bis day, 88— medical reforms efiected by Sydenham, Stah^ and ( ’ullon, 89 

2 o 2 
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Monks, the medical art usurped by them> 82— their practice of it prohibited by the 
first. Lateran Council 83 

Member {The), an Autobiography, by the Author of " The Ayrshire Legatees,'^ &c. 
&c. revieived, 321 — extract, ways and means of political corruption, 323 — com- 
mendation of the work, 327 

Military Law, 414— question as to whether the presence of a magistrate be legally 
necessary to warrant military interference in cases of riot, 416 — validity of the 
king^s command, as a sufHoient warrant for military obedience, disputed, 417, et 
the civil obligations of the soldier not merged in his military duties, 419— 
lord Mansfield’s opinion as to the legal interference of the military in the case of 
riot, 420— the duke of Richmond’s objection to military interference witbobt the 
sanction of a magistrate, 421 — lord Thurlow’s opinion on the subject, 422 — neces- 
sity for amending the Riot act, — remarks on the case of cap Inin Atchison, 424 

— of colonel Axtcll, ib, et sey. 

Missionary Infiasnoe, in the Sandwich Islands, captain Finch’s* observations on, 355 

N » . ‘ 

Nearc/ms, Iiis testimony to the use of the ^4 of writing by the people on the banks 
of the Indus, 335 

Newton Forster, or the Merchant Service, reviewed, 390— comparison of the 
author’s productions with those of C^per, 391— extract, on the subject of pro- 
motion by patronage cxempliiicd in the instance of an unqualified captain,, 392 

« O •“ 

Old tVeights and Measures, of Scotland, compared with the imperial weights and 
measures, &c., by John Wilson, 37. — See Weights md Measures 
Otmi, Mr,, cursory observations on his ** Outline of the Rational System of 
Society,” 317 

P 

Pancreatic Duct, discovered by Virsugus, 86 
Parotid Duct, first traced by Steno, 87 

Patent granted b^^ Henry VII. to John, the father of Sebastian, Cabot, 33 
Peers, House of, adjustment of the, 121— analysis of<*the division in the House of 
Peers, on the Second Reading of the Reform Bill, Oct. 8, 1831, t'A— observations 
on it, 122, elseq ,^ — List of Peers elevated since 1792 for militai^, naval, and 
civil aerviots, who voted on the Second Reading of the Reform Bill, See,, 125 — 
remarks respecting the creation of new peers, 126 — House of Peers unpopular by 
their own acts, 127 — presumed difiiculty of finding individuals to accept of seats in 
that House answered, 128— great majority for the Second Reading of the new 
Bill in the Commons, 129 

Physic, repugnance of the Romans to physic and physicians— substitutioa of 
prayers and incantations by the priests — medical practice how brought into 
notice among them — Celsus the first Roman physician of eminedee, 80 
Pines, enormous growth of, on the shores of the Columbia river, 132 
Political Economy, archbishop of Dublin on, 1— observations on Tory prejudice 
against it, i5.— appointment at Oxford of a professor in the science, 2 — subject of 
the first lecture, 3— complaint agaifist wcaltli being made the sole subject of the 
science answered, 4 — definition of the term wealth, ib, — objects against which 
Political Economy has to contend, 5 — fmud involved in appeals to common sense 
detected, 10— Political Economy defined, 14 — subject of the fourth lecture, 16— 
of the fifth, 18 — degeneration of mankind from a civilized state, and the origin 
of arts considered, ib, — subject of the sixth lecture, institution of property, 
subject of the seventh lecture, ib, — extract from the eighth lecture, on smugglers, 
21. — See Lectures, Introductory, on Political Economy, Sec, 

Pomri L, qi^n of Tahiti (Otaheite), her letter to the American president, 348 
Portuguese A/fka/ 243{- abolition ef the Slave Trade proposed to the Deputies of 
the Chamker by Mr«tiarmentO| 243— success of the proposition frustrated by the 
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usurpation of<>on Miguel, 244— -reforms in the Portuguese settlements in Africa 
suggested by Sa Nogueira, 246| et sep 

PreUmimry Leciure delivered in the Common Hall of the University of Glasgoiv, 
by D. K. Sandford, esq., M.A., 90 

Protodia Graca, or an Exposition of the Greek Metres, &c., by George Dunbar, 
F.R.S.E.,90 

Q 

Queen Pmare her letter to the President of the United States, 348 

R 

Paiienal System of Society t Outline of the, See*, by Robert Oiren, 279— reviewed, 
817— extracts, 318 • 

Bent, The true Theory of, in opposition to Mr. Ricardo and others, being An 
Exposition of Fallacies on Rent, Tithes,*' &c., by a Member of the University of 
Cambridte, secohd edition, 394— quoted in opposition to Mr. Ricardo's "Prin- 
ciples of Political Econopny and Taxation,'* 396— calculation of the eifects of the 
abolition of tithes, 403 ^ 

flioi Act, revision and amendment of ft^ecessary, 422 

Romance and Reality, by L. E. L., tkc., reviewed, 204 — outlines of the story, ib, et 
eeq , — her vanity evident in the work, 205 — Mr. Irving’s rule for using the Gift 
of Tongues recommended to writers, 202— eifort visible throughout the work, ib. 
—difference in the talent for sketching from the genius requisite to create and 
support the characters of a Novel, 207-»nicety of tlic authoress in her choice of 
names, 208 — ^specimens of her phraseology, 20.9 — oracular to a fault, 210 — flowers 
culled by the reviewer : L. E. L. on love and literary fame in woman, 211 — bless- 
ings of matrimony, lA. — reason of diflerence between an author and his works, 212 
— L. E. li. on breakfast, 213— -a character, f6.— on novels, consciousness, 
214— on female dress, ib » — anatomy of a ball, L. E. L. on Juliet, 215— on 
clubs, 216— character of Mrs. Arundel, 216 

Romans, national character of the, 368 — the Roman spirit of domination prevalent 
in the character of Napoleon, 369— the Roman character more duly estimated in 
the present age, 370 — sole object of the Romans, war, points of rcselnbtance 
in characters of the Roman and the Turk, 371— cruelly a prominent feature in the 
Roman character, 372— Vsombats of the gladiators, i6. — the introduction of them 
resisted by the Athenians, 373 — remarks on the Agrarian law of Licinlus, ib* et 
^ oeq * — extracts from Livy on the subject, 374, ci seq* — cruelty of the Roman laws 
of debt, 377 — barriers of the Roman aristocracy, t^.— limited period of Rome 
under a republican character, ib, — partial administration of the laws, 378 — Patri- 
cian oppression the stepping-stone to the despotism of Ceesar and his successors, 
379— character of Tiberius Gracchus vindicated, 380 — that of Opimiiis detestable, 
361 — Marius and Sylla ; plebeian rc-aclion, ib» — extreme depravity of the Roman 
people previous to tlieir fall, 382— natural course and consequence of partial free- 
dom, io* — the ultimate results of former revolutions obviated by the recent diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people, 363— private character of the Roman, ib . — 
Roman patriotism, 384 — apology of the Romans for the invasion of foreign states, 
385 — their policy, ib. et seq, — their cruelty to the Achaeans, 388— liberty granted 
to Greece, lA.— superiority of the Grecian character, i6.— the evils inflicted 
by Rome the result of an aristocratic government, 390 

Ri^al Society^ how, and by whom, founded, S6 

Sacred and Praphme History, Connection of. — See Connection of Sacred and Pro^ 
phanc History 
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Saint-Simon, Doctrine de, rcvieived, 279 — extracts, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 
290, 292, 294, 296, 297, 305, 306 « 

Saint^Simonienne, Religion. R($-union G4n4ralc de la Famille. Seances dcs 19 et 
21 Novembre. Note «ur le Manage et la Divorce, 5^. par le Hro Rodrigues, 
279^revUwed| 313 ^ ^ 
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Saint’- Sitnonimim, &c., 27.9— remarks in allusion to the extravagant schemes of 
Social Weli'arc by viAionary projectors as opposed to that of Common Sense, 280 
— brief sketch of the life and opinions of the comte de Saint-Simon, 281-— forms 
a new S(!heme of Religion and Social Government, 283 — his scheme announced in 
a series of Sittings, 284 — “ law of developcment of the human race,” his 

■ notions on the subject of “ Industry,” ,285 — Political Economy^ 286— traders 
incompetent to manage their own concerns, ib, et seq. — interest of the individual 
trader that of the community, denied, 288 — effects of machinery considered, 290, 
ft ,vry.— notio«sof Saint-Sirrion on the "Beaux Arts,” "Criticism,'' "Humanity,” 
292, et sCQ’ — universal association and property common, 294 — the subject of Pro- 
duction considered, 300— division of employment, 303 — Banking, 304 — Rent, 
306 — Education, 307 — Legislation, 308 — Religion, 309— Working Man's Cate- 
chism, 310 — grounds of Divorce in tlfc Saiiit-Simonian system, 311, et seq^ 

Silk and Glove Tnulcs, 425— double incidence of extra price by means of duties 
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Social System {The), a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange, by John Gray, 279 — 
reviewed, 314 — extract from Plato on the subject of tlic Principle of Exchange, 
316 

South Seas, Stewart’s Visit to the, reviewed, 341 — the Author known by a previous 
work on the Sandwich Islands, where he was a resident missionary, ib , — obliged 
to relinquish his mission on account cf the iil-health of his wife, ib» — obtains a 
chaplainship in the navy of the United States, 342~avails himself of an oppor- 
tunity of revisiting the Sandwich Islan/ls in the United States ship Vincennes, ib. 
— his visit the subject of tlie present work, in the form of letters to Mrs. Stewart, 
arrives at the Washington Isles, ib» — extract, his description of them, 
general orders of captain Finch, 343— extract, state of society at the Washington 
isles, 344 — Tabu, its influence and laws at the Washington Isles, observ- 
ations thereon, 346— authority of the chiefs, lA.— arrival of the Vincennes at 
Otalieite, 347 — visited by the ({ueen, ib, — her letter to the President of the 
LJjjited States, 348— arrival of the Vincennes at llauaii (Ovvhyce), 349— court 
ilhi^.incrs of Europe imitated by that of the Scmdwich Isles, 350 — captain Finch's 
address to king Tanichameha III., at bis formal audience, ib, — communication 
from the American government to the king, 351 — importance of the Islands to 
the United States, 353— observations of captain Finch .Ts’specting missionary influ- 
ence in the Sandwich Islands, 355 

Standard Scots Pint, Notes relating to the, by John Wilson, 37. — Sec Weights and 
Measures 

Stewards Hsit to the South Scar. -See Smth Seas 
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TabUi ft species of superstition, as it exists at the Washington Isles, 344 

7amchamcha III, king of the Sandwich Islands, address of captain Finch to, at hU 
formal audience, 350— communication to the king, from the President of the 
United States, 351 

Thomson, right hon^ C. P; report of a speech of the, on the Silk Trade, 425— on 
Finance, ib. 

Tour in England, Ireland, a)id France, by a German Prince, reviewed, 225 

Turgot, Life of, 247— extract from the work of Condorcet, birth and family of 
Turgot, 249 — designed by his parents for the church, f5.— his conscientious 
objections, ii.— accepts the office of Master of Requests, ih, — his studies 
and literary projects, t5.— instance of bis love of justice, 250— contributes 
to the Encyclopedic, rd.— heads of his articles of contribution, 251— his 
opinions respecting the science of etymology, ib, — of foundation, the 
right of a nation to’ change its institutions, 252— lord Grey's assertion of 
it better expressed, ib, — discontinues his connection with the Encyclopedists, 
ib, — his rcaso8s founded in their having become too much of n sect, ib , — 
Condorcet’s remarl/^ onT kectarianisn., f5.— appointment of Turgot as Intend^ 
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ant of Limoges, 253— Voltaire's message to Iiim on the occasion, f5.— state of the 
province upon his entering upon the administration of it, ib* — his exertions to 
improve it, 254 — relieves the people from the impost of the Corvecs, 25«> 
appointed Minister of the Marine, and subsequently Comptroller-general of the 
Finance, or prime minister, 257 — state of France at the accession of Louis XVI. 
to the throne, 258— account of the administration of Turgot, 2H0, e^ seq. — esta- 
blishes a free trade in corn, and excites a host of enemies, 263 — bis resignation 
eflTected, 264— sketch of Turgot's plan for a system of free representation, 266 — 
retires into private life and to his scientific studies, 268 — the moAls of people 
influenced by its laws, 269 — his death, 270 — his opinions respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul, j 5.— on liberty and patriotism, 271— on the love of gloryi •o*--' 
on satire, t6.— his character, 272 

U. 

Uniformity o/fVeigiU and A/eawer, ohsemtionson the Bill, &c. for cstablisliiiig, 
by John Wilson, reviewed, 37*— Sec ^'eights ami Measures^ 

United States, written coiflmuni cation qf the President of the, to Tamahaineha 
ni., King of the Sandwich Islai^^oH 

Fibrathn of a musical string, its effect on the air, and the production of sound, 
473 • 

FisH to the South Seas, by the Rev, E.S. StqwVt, reviewed, 341 

W, 

Warrington t Captaiih trial of» 414 

freights and Measures, 37— their late adjustment imperfect, 38— what best positive 
system of regulation, and what relatively best for the country, 39— standard yard 
and Inch of England, 40— inch of Scotland, /5.— French principle of refon^n 
their measures, by the metre and pendulum, 41— that of the metre considcredTw. 
—ofthe pendulum, 42— the three systems recently adopted in France, i5.-^que8tioii 
as to the best method of imiltlplying or lubdiviUing a fixed standard, 45— failure 
ofthe metrical system in France, 4/— observations on mca8ure*by the pole, Si- 
on the decimal and duoflccimal scales, 52, et seq . — proposed changes in Uie 
present system of British measures of extent, 56— of capacity, ib, et seq, — 

0 imperfections of the recently improved system, 57— inconvenience of uiingrthe 
two wcigiits Troy and Avoirdupoids togetlicr, 59 — reasons for abolishing the Troy 
weight, i5.— of the Crown weight, 63— specific gravity a necessary consideraiioii 
in converting cubical measure into liquid weight, 65 — confu-sion and mischief 
likely to arise from the use by Apothecaries of tlic two weights Troy and Avoir- 
dupoids, 66 — changes implied in the adoption of the Crown weight, ib* — tabular 
view of the Crown pound, ib, — convenience of adopting the decimal numeration 
in weights, 68— obstacles to the attaining uniformity in corn measures, 69— 
necessity of regulating bottles by tbe standard measure, 70— improvements 
proposed recommended by the small cost of change, 71 

Wine, the panacea of Esclepiades, 79 

fFriting, art of, said to have been Introduced into Europe in the age of Pislstratus, 
330— not practised by the Greeks in the tflne of the Trojan war, ib. 
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